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PREFATORY NOTE 
VOLUME XVI 

Tlie extracts from oral evidence contained in this volume cover the more important portions 
of the evidence given, in the presence of the Press, by non-officials* in the following Provinces : 
Bombay, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, United Provinces, and Bihar and 
Orissa. Volume XVII contains that given in the Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Burma, Madras, 
and the Central Provinces. 

In nearly every case the witnesses had previously submitted written memoranda; these 
documents formed the basis of their examination, and are printed at the beginning of their oral 
evidence. 

A few of the written memoranda on which oral evidence was not taken, are also included 
in this volume. 

As explained in the preface to Volume I of the Commission's Report, all evidence was 
taken by a Joint Conference consisting of the Statutory Commission, the Indian Central 
Committee and, in all the Governors’ Provinces except the Central Provinces, a Provincial 
Committee. A list of the members of these Committees is given on page iv. 

References in the evidence to pages of the various written memoranda have been altered 
to correspond with, the paging in the present volume. 

The Commission have suggested that the full text of the evidence given in the presence 
of the Press, including portions omitted from the present volume as being of less importance, 
and also copies of non-official memoranda not printed in these volumes, should be made available 
for inspection in London and India, and it is understood that this will be done. 

* Including officials, speaking for Service associations in tbeir personal capacity and nor representing 

views of Government. ' ' ‘ " 6 
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Memorandum on the Menton Settlement. 
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tr** j,r4 rfid.-tv* * h- P » J. \t.% t V^-tuiUr-e * f 
the of sm! (*. r.tv.m. 

■2. The Jl*'*ri*.*)* fafr* if r M* 'V *'< f*«* ♦ *b fr.m? 

i* * n tvn prv.*»,r»:!-j ; f, fsfb, thft 

r!u?nf Mit^n of «urplu* tt-.mu**' AMipne**! t*i the 
prnTjr.'v t, 5 of India over nnd fd*»rr 1 1 . I'baiVIiI 
U rrfiUe ext-Ainp ft! the turn-* <f tU !!•*{». TXB*‘ *ft* 
•Vlrtrristi*-*! in « hftphr.r.’.fil manner and !*iji- no ?«*• 
5ft! ton fo the twd' of f ?.*■ Pr*.t ir,r*'*. to f f: *-* total 
taxation derive 1 f fret*; if;'*-*-- J'ltirir.rv' art! ?n iht« 
re-on rw< then nraitabV {« the--- Prut iwei; awl 
^-■wndly, *hnt thiv hrsphn-ard •linirifiBiinn 
founded upon the ftpplirat ion *A fe-drrnl priimiplr* 

of fittanri* whirl; have no* !>*<n adopt***! in ft ny r »f lif*r 
federal Government in tin* world. It It-^ ^ l**rn tirp**d 
tjy the Government of Ho*ft!riy that the* Settlement 
*hfjtiM be revised for tin* follnvinp re.von* :«*• 

(1) lterau»o j; h.v* brnhi-n down in prnrtJm 
evidenced 1» v tin* nrnendiuenti which hnve ha*! 
to f>e introtlmn! in (In* Devolution Iittlr^; 

(2’j WcAtit^o tin* prrmi*/-. on xvtnrli tho *#*ttl^mrnt 

trnn fomnlr-d ran I*** tli-nmnMrn!«l t*» Ii<* 

orroneoux ; 

f. 0 ,) U^ntt*/* tin- nntirip:tt infix of tin* Mr>tnfi Com- 
niilt^ Imv<* Ijrv.n romplrtrfv fril^ifiefl l*y 
rvrntx. 

T). The nrpiments n^oinNt t!if‘ Melton Kelthum-nt 
'vert* Mirrinctly Btirntnariv»il 1»y Mr. Onintlinrn in Imh 
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and Burmah and 3J crores went to the remaining five 
provinces, which included Bengal and Bombay, so 
that while Madras, United Provinces and Punjab re- 
ceived windfalls of 66 per cent., 51 per cent, and 50 
per cent., respectively, over and above their former 
revenues Bengal and Bombay received increases of 
14 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. 

8. In regard to the theoretical basis of the Meston 
Settlement, it is contended that the origin of all the 
subsequent trouble is to be found in the academic 
insistence by the framers of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on the theory of complete separation of the 
resources of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
In no country in the world in the history of federal 
and provincial finance has it been found possible to 
achieve a clean cut between provincial and central 
revenues. Wherever complete separation has been 
aimed at as in India, it is found that subsidies or 
contributions are required. 

9. Bombay’s main grievance against the Meston 
Settlement, which has been loudly voiced from the 
beginning, is that under it the Government of India 
took over all the growing heads of revenue, more par- 
ticularly income-tax, and gave the Presidency all the 
growing heads of expenditure. As Sir Basil Blackett 
has said, the kernel of the complaint of Bombay and 
Bengal is that their revenues are not sufficiently 
elastic. The Meston Committee rejected the claim 
of Bombay to a share of the income-tax on the 
ground that they tl do not apprehend that the richer 
provinces, such as Bombay, will be seriously handi- 
capped in the administration of their own finances ” ; 
and they appended <f some figures which indicate that 
several of the provinces, and Bombay in particular, 
may look for reasonable elasticity which will in most 
cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay.” 
In these figures they compared the revenue under the 
proposed individual heads of the year 1912-13 with 
the year 1920-21 and found that in these eight years 
Bombay had increased — 

its Excise Revenue by 102 per cent. 

its General Stamps by 119 ,, 

its Land Revenue by 32 ,, 

and 

all Provincial revenue by 52 ,, 

whereas the increase in other provinces varied from 
11 to 35 per cent. It was thus on an assumed annual 
increase of 12£ per cent, in Excise, 15 per cent, in 
General Stamps, and 4 per cent, in Land Revenue 
that they based their conclusion, that Bombay in par- 
ticular may u look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from income-tax.” 

10. The four statements A, B, C and I) contained 
in the Appendix to this Memorandum show the extent 
to which the actual realisations have fallen short of the 
anticipations of the Meston Committee). The figure 
up to the end of 1927-28 is Rs. 20.8 crores. Figures 
for 1926-27 can bo taken as final, those for 1927-28 nrc 
tho revised estimates, while tlioso for 1928-29 are 
Budget figures. Theso figures and any others con- 
tained in this Memorandum and in the Appendix can 
be substantiated by a reference to Government pub- 
lications. 

Tho selection of two single years as the basis of 
important conclusions vitiated the whole argument. 
The datum lino selected was a year of famine when 
the land revenue had fallen by a croro and a half. 
Hence the erroneous conclusion that land rovenuo 
would go on expanding at tho rate of 4 por cont. per 
annum. In tho case of excise the period considered by 
the Committee included an important cliango of sys- 
tem from fixed fees to auctions which led to a sudden 
large increase of revenue which rould not possibly ho 
repented. The Committee’s expectations regarding 
stamps were equally erroneous ns they wero based 
upon the boom years following the war. As n result 
of their erroneous premises the Meston estimates of 
tho expansion of the Bombay Provincial revenues 
wore utterly wide of the mark. 

11. The Meston Committee refer to tho high rentes 
of expenditure in Bomhnv. Tho statements marked 
K and F in the Appendix give the expenditure in 
Administrative Department* in the five major pro- 
vinces for the Inst two years available. The figures 
for Bombay are high, lint they do not compare un- 


favourably with those of Madras. It must be remem- 
bered that industrial expansion and the growth of a 
wealthy class involve the maintenance of expensive 
administrative services for education, medical relief, 
sanitation, police, housing, urban development, etc. 
Factory inspectors and a labour bureau have to he 
maintained in connection with industries which 
finance the Government of India and not the local 
Government. The wealthy classes which contribute 
handsomely to the Imperial Government and are its 
main prop in its Indian loan operations are, from 
the revenue point of view, untouchable classes for the 
Bombay Government. The needs of the local admini- 
stration, which are clamant, have to be met from land 
revenue which is not merely inelastic, hut liable to 
the vicissitudes of famine, from the profits of an un- 
popular trade in alcohol and from the receipts from 
stamps and a few minor heads where the prospects of 
expansion are trifling. It ik not reasonable to expect 
the poor cultivators of the Presidency to contribute 
a large portion of the funds required for the educa- 
tion of tho industrial artisan classes, for tho medical 
relief of those classes and for the maintenance of law 
and order amongst the mixed populations of the large 
industrial cities. 

12. Some indication of the amount of revenue con- 
tributed hv the two industrial provinces to the Cen- 
tral revenues, compared with an agricultural province 
like Madras, is afforded by the collections of income- 
tax for tho year 1925-26 (the latest account year for 
which figures are available) : — 

Income tax and 

Super-tax receipts Rs. per head 


in 1925-26 of 

(Lakhs of Rs.) population. 

Bombay 350". 6 1.8 

Bengal ... ... 593.6 1.3 

Madras 141.4 0.3 


Again, as regards provincial taxation, Bombay taxes 
itself more highly than other provinces. Provincial 
taxation per head of population in 1925-26 was as 
follows : — - 


Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Burma 


Rs. 

6.1 

1.9 

2.9 
5.8 


Despite the high rate of taxation for tho past three 
years Bombay has been living on its accumulated 
balances and a deficit is anticipated for tho current 
year. The financial position of this provinco, com- 
pared with that of the other major provinces, is shown 
in tho statement marked G. 

13. Devolution Rule 15 was introduced in order to 
alleviate some of the defects of tho Meston Settlement 
by granting to the Provinces some share in the growth 
of revenue from taxation on incomes so far ns that 
growth was attributable to an increnso in tho amount 
of income assessed. It took ns a datum lino tho ex- 
ceptional boom year of 1920-21 and has notoriously 
failed in its working. In tlm result Bombay has 
recoivcd no sharo in income tax since tho year 1922-23, 
whon it meroly received Rs. 3 lakhs. 

14. Tho Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee wore 
specificallv instructed that it was not within their 
provinco to reviso tho Meston Settlement- and they 
therefore made no concrete proposals in that hehalf, 
hut they clearly realised that De\*oltttion Rule 16 had 
conspicuously failed to alleviate the Inequalities of 
the Settlement and their lucid examination of tho 
subject deserves close study. The Taxation Enquiry 
Committee wore instructed to indicate the theoretic- 
ally correct distribution of taxes between Imperial 
and Provincial and to ndvbe on the operation of 
Devolution Rule 15. In regnrd to the latter they 
found flint it hnd failed in its object and had resulted 
in giving homines to individual provinces on a hnp- 
harard basis. They rejected the suggestion that the 
rule should be amended by ndopting a different datum 
line because they considered flint the whole system of 
dividing income tax on the basis of a datnm line was 
unsound. They pointed ont that inrnmo fax in the 
commercial provinces depends largely on the main 
industries, jn Bombay on cotton, in Bengal on jute, in 
Assam on tea and in Bihar and Orissa on coni and 
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minerals, that the periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion of these do not necessarily synchronise, and that 
any datum lino common to nil provinces would con- 
sequently give disproportionate results ns botweon the 
industrial provinces themselves. 

15. The Taxation Enquiry Committeo examined tho 
possible methods of dividing income tax, and they 
reached the conclusion that tho most satisfactory 
means of determining tho share of tho different pro- 
vinces was to make over the proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal incomes graduated proportionately to the 
general rate, to which should be added a smnll pro- 
portion of the receipts from tho corporation profits 
tax (if any). 

1G. In regard to the question of the theoretically 
correct distribution of taxes between central and pio- 
rincinl, the Committee recommended, apart from n 
transfer to tho provinces of a share of the income tax, 
the transfer of non-judicinl stamps and tho excise 
duty on country-made foreign liquors, niul possibly 
the revenue now derived from exciso opium, to tho 
Central Government. Tho Chamber’s experience goes 
to confirm the wisdom of these recommendations. In 
192G tho Chamber had occasion to refer to tho present 
unsatisfactory system of taxing liquor which resulted 
in unhealthy competition between Central and Pro- 
vincinl Governments. They said then that tho ideal 
solution of the difficulty would doubtless ho to credit 
all duty on foreign liquor, whether country-made or 
imported, to tho Central head, but that excise, being 
a transferred subject, they presumed it was outside 
tho range of practical politics until the Reforms came 
up for revision when equilibrium could he established 
by tho transfer to the Provinces of a compensating 
source of rovenuc. Another argument in favour of 
removing exciso on liquors from tho Provincial sphere 
is to ho found in tho fact that the Bombay Govern- 
ment have accepted total prohibition as tho ultimate 
goal of their excise policy. The not loss, including 
tho cost of extra proventivo staff, which the achieve- 
ment of this goal would involve 1ms been estimated 
by an authoritative body at Rs. G crores, or nearly 
half Bombay’s present annual revenue. Prohibition 
would seem to be impossiblo of realisation for some 
timo and Government have recently issued a notifica- 
tion recognising that the path is beset with difficul- 
ties which for the present are insuperable and re- 
signing themselves to a policy of cautious rationing. 
Apart from the financial aspect prohibition could 
hardly ho made effective in ono provinco alone if the 
others refused to come into lino, and the present 
would therefore seem a favourable opportunity for 
transferring excise to the Central Government, who 
would ho in a better position to direct tho general 
lines of advance, as demanded by public opinion, 
towards a reduction of tho liquor and drug traffic.^ 

17. Tho Taxation Committeo emphasised the desir- 
ability of ro-transforring stamp duties to tho Central 
Government; an instnneo of the inconvcnicnco of the 
present system recently came to notice. The imposi- 
tion of a tax on patent medicines was ono of tho re- 
commendations of the Taxation Committee and, 
inspired doubtless by a laudable desiro to assist 
stricken provincial revenues, the Government of India 
ruled that this should bo levied as a provincial tax. 
Tho Government of Bombay appointed a Committeo to 
examino tho practicability of levying the tax and the 
ways and means of collecting it. Tho Committeeks 
deliberations have not proceeded very far, but it is 
understood that they have served mainly to empha- 
sise tho difficulties in the way of imposing such taxa- 
tion provincially sinco it is obvious that tho tax will 
be largely evaded by smuggling unless it is an all- 
India one; and it is not improbable that what has 
proved in other countries a lucrative source of revenue 
will have to be abandoned because stamps are at pre- 
sent credited to the Provincial instead of the Central 
head. 

18. The Financial Relations Committeo expressed a 
doubt whether it would be possible permanently to 
exclude local Governments from some form of direct 
taxation upon tho industrial and commercial earnings 
of their people. But they were obsessed by the bogeys 
of divided heads and doles which had wrought evil in 
tho past and they were bent on a clean cut. The 


system they dovised lias brokon down in practice. Tho 
Reforms Enquiry Committeo roported that practically 
every Provincial Government had entered a protest 
against the Meston Settlement and had expressed tho 
opinion that it should ho revised ns soon as a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. 

19. If the Provinces wore given a reasonable share 
of income-tax, ns a right not ns a dole, they w'ould bo 
in a position to forgo tho unsuitable sources of cxciso 
and stamps, their revenues would acquiro tho necessary 
resilience to enable them to dovoto themselves to tho 
great nation-building M’hemes of which there is such 
urgent need and they would not ho forced to resort to 
expedients for raising revenue such as tho entertain- 
ments tax which belongs more properly to the Muni- 
cipal sphere. At the same timo tho Municipalities, 
relieved of tho encroachments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, would not he driven to such noxious and 
uneconomic devices as non-refundahlo terminal tax. 

20. As already stated, it was not within tho Taxa- 
tion Committee’s functions to suggest a detailed revi- 
sion of the settlement between tho Government of 
India and tho Provinces and they left tho application 
of tho principles suggested by thorn to some other body. 
Thoso principles appear to he conceived on sound 
linos; tho success of tho labours of the Statutory Com- 
mission will depend very largely on their ability to 
evolve therefrom a practical scheme of financial rela- 
tions between tho Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, 

21. In conclusion, tho Committeo desire to emphasise 
most strongly that while tho Meston Sottlornont gave 
Land Revenue to tho Provinces, it took Income-tax 
from tho Provinces, and yet treated tho resulting 
surplus rovenuo in tho agricultural provinces ns if it 
were tho provinces’ own revenue. It is contended 
that Income-tax is tho industrial counterpart of Land 
Revenue. In asking for a share in Income-tax recoipts 
Bombay does not ask so much for immediate financial 
advantage as to l>o assured of a source of rovenuo which 
can be trusted to expand steadily in proportion to tho 
constantly increasing cost of tho administration. 

22. The Committeo would have liked to liavo sum- 
marised for each provinco tho taxation imposed within 
each provinco and to have shown tho proportion of 
tho total taxation which goes to tho Central Govern- 
ment and the proportion retained for Provincial pur- 
poses. Tho Committeo would have liked to have clone 
tin's because it is felt that tho proportions ns botween 
different provinces would provo to bo most uneven. 
But it is realised that this is a complicated matter and 
one which will ho hotter undertaken by a tribunal 
unconnected with any particular province. 

23. Income-tax may he taken as illustrative of the 
complication. Tho collections in a province do not 
represent only tho tax on tho incomo of the provinco 
in which it is collected but on income earned in other 
parts of India. Certain taxes may ho considered on 
the border line, that is, it may bo doubtful whether 
they should bo classed as provincial taxation or not. 

24. Now that the rovenues of the Central Govern- 
ment aro sufficient to meet tho expenditure of the 
Central Government without requiring any contribu- 
tions from tho Provinces, the Committeo consider it 
may he possible for financial exports so to adjust the 

. Central Revenues as to onablc industrial provinces to 
get a reasonable share of their Income-tax Revenue. If, 
liowover, the Contral Rovenues so adjusted prove in- 
sufficient the Committee aro of opinion that tho ques- 
tion of extending Probate Duties should he taken in 
hand as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee (paras. 352 et seq.). The Chamber has re- 
peatedly urged tho desirability of introducing into 
India duties on inheritance and expressed approval of 
the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee in this behalf, with the proviso that the scale 
suggested might with advantage be steepened. The 
Committeo considers that death duties should he cen- 
trally administered and should he a Central source of 
revenue. This is in accord with their recommenda- 
tions in paras. 10 and 17 supra that General Stamps 
should be centralised. It is submitted that in the 
adoption of these suggestions lies a practical solution 
of the problem of compensating Central revenues for 
reduced receipts from Income-tax. 
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Appendix — continued. 


STATEMENT E. 

l'xpn\di{urc in Administrative Departments in 1920-27. 
(Lakhs of Hujkvs.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

General Administration ... ... 


2110*0 

OOi> , <| 


1 

107-4 

Administration of Justice 


95-5 

74*0 



52*4 

Jails and Convict Settlements ... 


28**0 

21*7 



34*0 

Police 



107*1 

190-4 

iisl!t!KK§' 

108*3 

Education ... 



190*0 

137*3 

187*1 

144*0 

Alodical 



49*9 

59*1 

32*8 


l > ublic Health 


no-o 

20*0 

34 *0 

oo , o 


Agriculture 


32-5 

20*9 

22 • 1 

30*3 


Industries ... 


1S-0 

0*9 

12*3 

11-5 



A',/?. — -These fipitvs refer to administrative services only nn<l do not include mieli important items of provincial 
expenditure ns Land I to venue, Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Service*., Civil Works. Superannuation and Pensions, otc. 


STATEMENT F. 

Expenditure in .dk/rotmV/rafirc Department s in 1025-20. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

General Administration ... 


219-4 

223*1 

113*8 

130* l 

98-2 

Administration of Justice 


93*7 

71*9 


70-5 

50*3 

Jails and Convict Settlements ... 


29*7 

25*2 


34*9 

31*0 

Police 


183*0 

108-4 


102-0 

104 -G 

Education ... 


185*0 

195-2 1 

SI 1 . 

184-4 

140*0 

Medienl 


50*1 

40*7 


28*9 

33*0 

Public Health 


32-3 

24*3 

23*7 

44-0 

15*7 

Agriculture... ... ... ... 


28*9 

20*0 

10-4 

20-0 

30*0 

Industries ... 


15-0 

0-7 

11*0 

10-7 

7-0 


N.IS . — Theso figures refer to administrative sorvicos only and do not. include such important items of provincial 
expenditure as Land Revenue, Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Sorvicos, Civil Works, Superannuation and Pensions, etc. 


STATEMENT G. 

(Lakhs of Rupees.) 




1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1027-28 

(Revised), 


VJ2Z-2Z 

(Budget- 

— 


Ex- 

Surplus 


Ex- 

Surplus 


Ex- 

Surplus 




Revenue 

pen- 

diture. 

{ + ) or 
doficit(-). 

Revenue, 

pon- 

dituro. 

(+) or 

doficit(-). 

Rovonuo. 

pon- 

dituro. 

{+) or 
deficit (-). 

1 


Madras ! 

1,693 

1,595 

+ 98 

1,684 

1,582 

+ 102 

1,076 

1,558 

+ 11* 

\//si j 


Bombay 

1,559 

1,650 

- 91 

1,486 

1,052 

— 166 

1,653 

1,099 

- 4'Z 



Bengal 

1,070 

1,031 

+ 39 

1,050 

1,071 

- 21 

1,078 

1,103 

- £5 


- - _ - 

U.P. ... 

1,271 

1,301 

- 30 

1,290 

1,285 

+ 5 

1,283 

1,171 

-—Hi 

hi*' 

£3-~ ;*• 

Punjab 

1,260 

1,108 

+ 168 

1,171 

1,232 

- 61 

1,242 

1,207 

~ £5 


■ 


r — 

Note . — The Bombay figures ore inclusive of Development lf* tl **‘ * 


% 2640 
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* Sec Vol. 3.V.. pe 


'would he I’^'X^unatcly. 8 V'f “"a^ho^n'thore 

“ ,r£» a. «s* » 

s» * , yss- wiKJAis r 

SS^nto!n3 , -4 -TWS52* 

*V c " ss sr>S~ s~»“ «••" 

Siwi'-S*!"* 1 '"- 1 '"- . . . • 

«. i * 5 r* 

“ ”‘w »»S »“ ” b “ ?_ ' „ „„ ««..s U 

^^VAsrs^Sj-s?ys 

increasing, ot, r B g ^gO you get an hftV e 

x^’susi&Skxi 

t'atnine, "hen ^o^a^ar 

tttui 3 half, .e^r annual pro g ress oF -h ‘ { ffiark 
mittcc based thei W os very wide ld no t 

on a basic factor W> annua l increase c^ Tbafc 

That prophecy of * and events have pm gettlen ient 
possibly ho justihc tion to the Most ^ >lesto n 

is really our g * ^ ara n0 t att ^ J simply say 

• t he light of eients* made. -r ^ may 

; n cl t,cme S nt at the tune* taken, 

tta \o U ro C far°as J Bomhay was concern * aS 

^O They have \ 

6i on ought to apP 6ay , a nskT : / tw0 years 

rSs “ ncerned ; P m 2 

selected, so far as ^ attention to P^^ncinl 

91. I wi-'h -^te resting hg ures 5 S. Those figures 
which gives in o{ population? £ bovr that 

taxation per . tereS ting. They tea a of population 
are certainly super tax _p 1,3 and m 

the income tax ^ in Bengal individual m 

iu Bombay was • t ter of * taxation 

Mad i aS ^ Presidency pnys P^^Aent. proV 

the Bombay r nment. Bmety-five p 
to his local Go ^ n come or super » . taxed 
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liquor, \ ut U .*» tn\ ninth the ordinary indn uhi.il pa\ * 
»*> \ vx\ •nt.ul l think thru* at** no head* avail- 

able where he n not n taiubuMioj. Hr \ K\y. vnj h**.\\) 
income la's and super ?.-»\. but ov «t!u r itt li**. 

Ilk*’ ' tiMM.-tlnr * M* and plobntr, M the present till *' 
he It; other woid*, the onh t v. 

nhhh |*e b>»hcd \;j i isu n* a govd pr**i metal t M; 
th** mm,* *.t i*. c MX, I U* a Ve?\ |> t * *|’M 1 1 : t « ii 

ot that MX gx** % V> the Centra] tie; eMtt; ml and \eit 
lit Co t* rx'Mir.rd in the pro; i J}t>*. 

D'.\ I am Mr,x:d 1 hxve last Mhn\sd x»*ur la*t t* 
mark. It you bv*h M paragraph 1*.' von go on t«> » ? 
<v.jt t hat it the pretitwial tn\ |m r In* ad <M population. 
What it gn *h iw ta that p jr?t ir.flftl taxation p**t 

hrxd of tl;** population :n U r ,kk !Y> it*, |li'!nl'.%s v, . • 
Uw f.K in Pm-al it *** lt\ 19. m Mmlrn* it w.*- 
Ui. *•.9, and m lUirr.a i* n*s .% *lbal s*i tl e »*e*i* 
tril’MtsiTJ to pro; mc*,.id taxati mm.ade 1»\ the inds; ;do*.l 
ir.lsnl rta at: r.t rj 1 d» tv't ijtii?** umbr-Mi \ 

!>.:*» II B *:* hay tv c*» the head «»f the Irt *n that v. 
you cat; * *,v that th*- fun;; isl.a Is % « *» in the Bomb, y 
Pfv*u!cr.cy rout? ibuM* p? a; t :r at!v i,r!hir£ In 
r:al t.ssnti* % r;? - I*n!u! a \«rv large 

there. V.V,'^. ! tr. ?v\l|i r ti!v lavttig th»* *’ •* 

n-** e-tAS p.M-s 1 i’.e tri-Tchat:! * r th»* p?ufr • i»nn;.l 
tnat; gat* u.r-*tre tax r.nd ttipr? tax to l!:r* Central 
(i..\ *-r ntr e:it , I* !.o li*-^**. f<<* \ \rl\ 1**U' h ts\ K .t:«*:i 
to hts r*si; j.?«i itlrv. 

t l .l . !t vt* i i: « *.n the tirl>A»r 4n.'l!rf I tpntr ntui* r * 
it i*- ti e I*n«i r*irnnr 7t):te!i l*.a* In . u 
rutfilv InJ.'lt ■! r |»» t?a 'jit.sl rnf*,i*nt in J 5 <» 

iv rjM rl pri.x is;* :,\| t <t!jtr i % n.t * n . “that i* inh » 
|a i**r,p!r.e‘f. A> V g.*r»H ori»t»!^:r.l ?xsc.tir*i 

jvr j |.« ,“it| t>f p'.J U» ■tiru, !t**n.h*.v -hr nil UJ» M) 

\Vr *V\ n the *x:h that ?1 <* rxtrnl fl the 

|»oj*.ul.-»t n»*i m ate' i: ti ni'«*. l*»»r in^t tin 

Mr, population lit i!n;;h.h- that of Ihjjnhay, 

lin n, <•!?. .»» ?<" gar*!-, in>< ::*«♦ tas»-pr.rngiaj»!i Kt - 
lh*\o1ut:o!i Jltih* IT. * l»ro*u*);l into uni) th«- 

r*Ti*-t of that Hule oii ;}j,< nu^Ti.r tax t*> n in the 

Taxation Commit t*- * fc tn paragraph o V.h 

t*J. t shall tr; to » nr ;>our time, I t»*:j es:,1>r? it 
pi rfi-ctH vdl. It ■»l.«tvr«| r** illy that th** r.tt»Jupt to 
g’i\c the prnvir.n * tlir**'* pi**, in the injur t*n fir.j in* 
rn'.;*** in n* *< * * unuit^ urirl.*-*! in tin* utt*‘fl; 

chanrr vrr.y, cn*! that Ihnnhay m particular, v. hi* h 
liOjn^J to tp t a ih'*s! fr«tu it, *>*. n I' nthr of fnr*. 

hr ,< ' not nnything n? nil for n!w»nt four yni*.. 

— Onh fur tin* fit*t trro yrur>; T,Cl?*VIJ tu* thi* Inst 
yonr. Then for**, tiir Ale«*,, f ji S<*it!rf»i ut hmiiu: 
fni!c*l, if 1 run; *-o, fn»m the point of t»i*tv <«f 
Hotnhny. Jlovohition Hole lo fajl«<l wpmlly from tin* 
provinrinl point of rime. 

While on this. <pje*tion. Sir, :i* to n remedy, it ha*-, 
Ikmui jxiinti'd out that if Ihimhnx wants nunthor 
.Vj Inhhs it hnx to com** from *mn**v. hero. Of coum* 
u«> hn\«* stri\**n nil nlunj*, I thinh tin* Bombay repn - 
o ntatives in the A**<*inb1y and in th** Council hn\«* 
st risen all nlnnjj, not definitely to pet roJfiethinj' 
more, but rather for n rc-examiuntion of tlm Sotth** 
Hu-lit on the groom! that it is unfair. It might b<* 
that Bombay rniglit g**t less. I do not lenmv. Hut I 
cannot ren mjcIi n thing happening. 

Do. Certainly we are going to le-exnmine it, 
uln-ther it is fair nr unfair. — And, of rourr.e, it may 
1^* that three nr four provinces may get Muuething 
h* s, one or two •otnrthing more. It is not a question 
of Homhav or Bengal. It i'l n question of Province A 
and Province IJ. An examination in particular may 
be undertaken by an independent committee. Your 
Commission, I understand, might have a special 
committee on this. 

DO. I quite agree. Tins important thing .should he 
dealt with independently, — -There are some difficult 
points to go into. 

07. T do not thinl: in paragraph 23 yon quite take 
the same view as Mr. Wiles did. You take the in- 
come tax and say that the collection in n province' 
does not represent only the tax on the incomo of the 
province in which it is collected, but on incomo 


eirnvd in nth**! putts of India. Speaking as n 
bii*nu“.\ man with gnat Knowledge of this kind of 
thing ~"it in tin Iiumiu**:- man am! not the lawyer 
who UtU’to* '<lo Non think that that is so? — Un- 
doubtedly it in, p.u tictilutlv ^(l in flengal. I*or in- 
itaiue, 1 l»‘-!nn»* all the ta\e« deduct* *1 Jr<*in int**iest 
on tiowtur.ienl ?e{utitn*s go to Bengal. That must 
I*** xery large. All t:ix**n dediu*t**d tiom interest on 
g**v«»mine«t treutitirx go int<i the Bengal figures. 
l)iw*i it r — 1 rttu informed ro. 

t M . I nm told that that particular instance is not 
i ha; c got that di* mi -officially from the 

(toir;nta<u! Oi India. 

P*k Mr. Hama Han *,*»'•* it \*> not. That nil] he 
a <m- t disturbing factor, of eom.e. Never mind 
.*b’.«nt that instance. You take that wow. Prom my 
bl.-uTed/e of Kugli-h im.'iin* tax it will lx* very 
ditfirnl! to persuade me that b'fitiM' ft tax was c*d- 
b e*e,I mnide the 1» mndane- of a prorince, it r* 
« i i ’.!) the fjgi.t Maount to treat ns prup*'rly attn* 
but ible tn th<* prorince. It nm\ la* very woe to 
a*bvpt a fough-nmbready rtife - I cannot give the 
c.uth»*rit\. If 1 tn«i> read tin paiagrajdi it Minplv 
*. that tin* tax on inter**' t <<n (ho**iimunt fecuritiex 
}-. deducted m Calcutta. It is obumis that the tax 
in thi* « a*i> canm*t vh«*IK b** nttribut**! to Bengal. 

PH. What ate sou reading from: — I nm rending 
from a drmwtff,* ml lrtt* t which I nrn afraid 1 can- 
n.»: put in. 

P>1V 1>.) Ill*; pb ■*.*»' 1 1 ad ||«>m letters t^hich }t>U 
rnnnot j»ut in. I mu run* \on will take it that Mr. 
Ham o Hati has l^cn bulking into it.— •Another in- 
e.ar.fn n. thi*. Take tin* exchange banks nnd the 
Imperial Bank of India. f Jhe Imperial Bank and 
all exchange banks nie taxed in Calcutta. % That 
vouM nl'-o gn into B* ngaPri rhare, although tim e 
banks have branches nil mer India. 

10.1. I have had faith clo-o contact with the work- 
ing of income tax in Ungland — I do not claim to 
know anything about the Indian income tax — but J 
am quite o rt. u n if it i> on the Knglndi model, that 
tio*r** is n real distinction between the jdneo where 
the tax u collected and tin* jilacti to which it ought 
Mr tliu purpmo to Ik* attnhuted. It may, of coiino, 

< ancvl out in the cm! or it may be right to «m> a 
ruugh-ambready rule, W 1 1 rx t is tho Miggcstion which 
i);<* Bombay Chamber wnnt.s to make? — Jt. is tins. 
Kir*; of all the Meston Settlement is unsound, as it 
has Imi’U proved. Secondly, cannot financial experts 
»o adjust the exir.tmg revenues, provincial and cen- 
tral, in n more equitable way; in other words, if 
there i*. not enough to go round — for instance, if vnu 
tab** Ks. 30 lakhs from Province A nnd give to 
Province B it ml that is going to cripple Province A, 
Province A will require another DU lakhs, if the 
suggestion uni that all other heads of income proved 
extremely low at present, are there other heads which 
i mild undoubtedly be developed by the Central 
(ioverntm tit, particularly probate duties which the 
Bombay Chamber has cinphaM&cd several times? Jt 
is brought out clearly in the Taxation Commit leaks 
leport. 


100. J)r. 11, 11, Ambrtlhir: Please refer to para. 10. 
I think your Chamber is in favour of transferring 
Kxcise to the Central OnverniwmtP — Yes; thoy con- 
.sider that would benefit the local Government in carry- 
ing out the policy of prohibition or at least in reducing 
the consumption of liquor. 

110. And also because it will do away with the un- 
healthy com pc* tit ion between the Central and tho Pro- 
vincial Governments? — Yes. 

111. Sir JIari $ir\cjh (lour: You stated that, ns rc- 
gnrds provincial taxation, Bomba)’ is taxed moro 
highly than several other provinces, nnd you gavo tho 
provincial taxation per head of population in 1925-2G 
ns being (hi. Wlmt was tho incomo por bond? — X 
liavo not got tho figures hero. 
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liquor, but the tax which the ordinary individual pays 
is very small because 1 iliink thovo arc no heads avail* 
nblo whoro ho is not a landowner. Ho pays vory heavy 
income tax and super tax, hut as regards other items, 
like entertainments and probato, at tko present time 
he pays very little. In other words, the only tax 
which may bo looked upon as a good provincial tax for 
the moment is income tax, but a very largo proportion 
of that tax goes to the Central Government and vory 
little is retained in tho province. 

92. I am afraid I havo not followed your last re- 
mark. If you look at paragraph 12 you go on to set 
out what is the provincial tax per head of population. 
What it seems to show is that provincial taxation per 
head of tho population in 1925-2G in Bombay was 
Its. 6.1, in Bongnl it was Rs. 1.9, in Madras it was 
Rs. 2.9, and in Burma it was Rs. 5.S. That is the con- 
tribution to provincial taxation mado by the individual 
inhabitant on an average. I do not quite understand 
how, if Bombay is at tho head of tho list in that way, 
you can say that the man who lives in tho Bombay 
Presidency contributes practically nothing to provin- 
cial taxation? — Land rovenuo is a very large factor 
there, and Excise. I was really only taxing the in- 
come-tax payee. The merchant or tho professional 
man pays income tax and supor tax to tho Central 
Government, but ho does not pay very much taxation 
to his own province. 

93. If you mean the urban dweller I quite under- 
stand. — Really it is tho land revenuo which has been 
mainly handed over to the Central Government in the 
form of provincial contribution. That is what 1 
wanted to emphasise. As regards provincial taxation 
per head of population, Bombay shows up vory well. 
We saw in the early afternoon that tho extent of tho 
population makes much difference. For instance, tho 
Madras population is double that of Bombay. 

Then, sir, as regards income tax — paragraph 13 — 
Devolution Rule 15 was brought into effect and tho 
effect of that Rule on the income tax is shown in the 
Taxation Committee’s Report in paragraph 529. 

94. I shall try to save your time. I remember it 
perfectly well. It showed really that tho attempt to 
give the provinces three pies in the rupee on any in- 
crease in assessments worked in tho most utterly 
chance way, and that Bombay in particular, which 
hoped to get a good deal from it, as a matter of fact 
has not received anything at all for about four years. 

* — Only for the first two years; 1922-23 was the last 
year. Therefore, the Mcston Settlement having 
failed, if I may say so, from the point of view of 
Bombay, Devolution Rule 15 failed equally from the 
provincial point of view. 

While on this question, Sir, as to a remedy, it 1ms 
been pointed out that if Bombay wants another 
50 lakhs it lias to come from somewhere. Of course 
we have striven all along, I think the Bombay repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly and in tho Council havo 
striven all along, not definitely to get something 
more, but rather for a re-examination of the Settle- 
ment on tho ground that it is unfair. It might be 
that Bombay might get less. I do not know. But 1 
cannot see such a thing happening. 

95. Certainly we are going to re-examine it, 
whether it is fair or unfair. — And, of course, it may 
be that three or four provinces may get something 
less, one or two something more. It is not a question 
of Bombay or Bengal. It is a question of Province A 
and Province B. An examination in particular may 
be undertaken by an independent committee. Your 
Commission, I understand, might have a special 
committee on this. 

96. I quite agree. This important thing should he 
dealt with independently. — There are some difficult 
points to go into. 

97. I do not think in paragraph 23 you quite take 
the same viwv as Mr. AViles did. You take the in- 
come tax and say that the collection in a province 
docs not represent only the tax on the income of the 
province in which it is collected, but on income 


earned in other parts of India. Speaking as a 
business man with great knowledge of this kind of 
tiling — it is tho business man and not tho lawyer 
who knows — do you think that that is so? — Un- 
doubtedly it is, particularly so in Bengal. For in- 
stance, 1 beliovo all the taxes deducted from interest 
on Government securities go to Bengal. That must 
bo vory large. All taxes deducted from interest on 
government securities go into the Bengal figures. 

98. Does it? — 1 am informed so. 

99. I am told that that particular instance is not 
correct. — I havo got that d cm i -officially from tho 
Government of India. 

100. Mr. Rama Rau says it is not. That will bo 
a most disturbing factor, of course. Never mind 
about that instance. You take that view. From my 
knowledge of English income tax it will be very 
difficult to persuade mo that because a tax was col- 
lected inside tho boundaries of a province, it is 
exactly tho right amount to treat as properly attri- 
butable to tlio province. It may be very wise to 
adopt a rougli-and-roady rufo. — I cannot give tho 
authority. If I nmv read the paragraph it simply 
says that the tax on interest on Government securities 
is deducted in Calcutta. It is obvious that the tax 
in this caso cannot wholly be attributed to Bengal. 

101. What are you reading from? — I am reading 
from a demi-official letter which I am afraid I can- 
not put in. 

102. Do not please read from letters which you 
cannot put in. I am sure you will tako it that Mr. 
llama Rau has been looking into it. — Another in- 
stance is this. Tako the exchange banks and the 
Imperial Bank of India. Tho Imperial Bank and 
all exchange banks aro taxed in Calcutta. % That 
would also go into Bengal’s share, although those 
banks havo branches all over India. 

103. I havo had fairly close contact with the work- 
ing of incomo tax in England — I do not claim to 
know anything about the Indian income tax — but I 
am quito certain if it is on tho English model, that 
there is a real distinction between tho place where 
tho tax is collected and the place to which it ought 
for this purpose to bo attributed. It may, of course, 
cancel out in tho end or it may be right to use a 
rough-and-ready rule. What is the suggestion which 
tho Bombay Chamber wants to make? — It is this. 
First of all tho Meston Settlement is unsound, as it 
has been proved. Secondly, cannot financial experts 
so adjust tho existing revenues, provincial and cen- 
tral, in a more equitable way; in other words, if 
there is not enough to go round — for instance, if you 
tako Rs. 30 lakhs from Province A and give to 
Province B and that is going to cripple Province A, 
Province A will require another 30 lakhs. If the 
suggestion was that all other heads of income proved 
extremely low at present, are there other heads which 
could undoubtedly be developed by the Central 
Government, particularly probate duties which tho 
Bombay Chamber has emphasised several times? It 
is brought out clearly in the Taxation Committee’s 
report. 

* ********** 

109. Dr. B. It. Ambcdkar : Please refer to para. 16. 
1 think your Chamber is in favour of transferring 
Excise to tho Central Government? — Yes; they con- 
sider that would benefit the local Government in carry- 
ing out the policy of prohibition or at least in reducing 
tho consumption of liquor. 

110. And also because it will do away with tho un- 
healthy competition between the Central and tho Pro- 
vincial Governments? — Yes. 

111. Sir Hari Singh Gour: You stated that, ns re- 
gards provincial taxation, Bombay is taxed more 
highly than several other provinces, and you gavo tho 
provincial taxation per head of population in 1025*26 
as being 6.1. What was tho incomo por ItniulP— 1 
havo not got the figures hero. 

A i 
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111? In t<» jmU*“ tin* ««»nij»aTulit*» hipjh rnt** 

u! int/itinis, tin yin not tli i mV it n (»*•<» itv t o f* n*l 
tin- ♦ ln-.nl ii( pMputatttut f *J hnt n a tJifTri- 

*-nt ijm Tin* |t<-r l|rvl 1 * Oftr tllhlti'f, 

i vjt-'inIilMi n p* r |n- u( *•» nhothr r whiter, anil iutnuu* 
}■* r In »•» t n thlfftrhl thirst* 

lilt Hat th-t « tail p* t fir-*#! N-»r any frja* 

lua; t«» t)»n Hn *)•".»• j>**f hr.nl ^ tl ufii|iml'|r<Ilj 
I *ypp»-*\ 

Ill In pat apt r.ph lf» ymt f\y that thr llotr.hav <*ov. 

rrmnrnt hatr* nrrrptM total prohibition a* tho tilt** 
niato of r m«i* policy. 1|w* far iloynu think 

tl:r rr*lll« ttim in rtriw* inmir.n i|tm to Omr nrrr*ptril 
l*iial of thr (Jnvrrntftrnt 5 I rvm nfr»i»l 1 not 


nirfcor that; I ntn not in tourh with tin* mlmmhira' 
tarn tif i'\i r**. 

117. Nir Arthur /Voiioi; Tl*#* Ilornhay Chaml* r f you 
r mil # inrlmlri roino Kwopoan firnii, *mnn Imlinu f»rnt*> 
iin»l n f»*« oth**r ronrrnn, mat I think you informal 
tin* Chairman that thi* Mt'fnoramltirn lift's In-m ptih- 
Yi"s, it hn*s l»rr*n 

II 4 *. WoiiM you Ml v.fjf-tlnr you rrT#»ivo*l any 
n'hau' rritiriirn* on thn Mftnornnrluin?— > No, nono nt 
nil. 

119 . f think rrp rotjhl tain* it that it linn h^on 
momvimI with ttnnmmou* approval throughout Homhay 
!>y alt (omtuttnitif" thml: ro, urntmihMllr. 




sr.M.rnoNs pkom mlmoranda and oral r.vmr.Nci: nv non-ofitoials (taut t.). 
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Statement of the Snrdnrs’ and Inamtlars’ 

The llrprcsentative System as fo Itritfrh 

Indie*. 

lUisis vf franchise. 

K Tho basis of frntichbc coiimMi in Jinxing mi 
interest in tho nation. The principal interest*' me: — 
1. General inter ot*. including ngricultuio. 

$?. Special interest;*, coiiMMiug o( 

pi 1 ! Aristocracy and Mg land-holders; 
t<») l : ni\erMty; 

(c) Commerce ; 

(*?) Labour, and 
(r) I min '-try. 

(»( n r re, I Colts f iDk n cy. 

2. So far res tlio general constituency U concerned, 
the present syMem hav*d cm the payment of a r**qut- 
Mto amount of nvcv*incnt is ^atistnrtorv. The Kim* of 
franchise in cities nbo is satisfactory, llut this A**m>* 
ciation isMrongly of opinion that the educated clave* 
ought to have n vote in the general conitiiuenciV* 
whether they pay any n«*e«smcnt or not, and x\<* 
think that nil person* who have pa«*<*tl the inntriculu- 
tion or entrance or any equivalent examination of 
any university should have votes for the* Ioe.il 
councils while all graduates and nil perrons practis- 
ing as plunder* cm the authority of Sanads granted 
hv the charioted High Courts ns well ns all regis- 
tered medical practitioner*? ahouM have voD* for the 
Assembly. Kxeepl for the*/* addition* w»* think that 
no change* is necessary, nor da ire thinh (hat (hr 
/ninth tie fired hr uidr nr tl ttf present. 

Special Interests. 

Ik Aristocracy or Snrdar.n and Inaimlars who are 
popularly ^ tv K*<1 ns 41 landholders, 1 ' or landed 
aristocracy. 

The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency 
i*> an important part of polity from times immemorial. 
It founded empires, led armies, and was principally 
responsible for the civil administration. It formerly 
wielded and Mill wields a great influence in rocietv. 
It is in no way inferior to any other claw in respect 
of education and culture, and has not been rdmv to 
move with the changing times. This claw has the 
special advantage of coming into direct contact with 
tiie villages, for the development of which no dn«s 
is hotter fitted. Jn paragraph 147 of the Montngu- 
Chelmsford Deport it is .said: 

u The natural nnd acknowledged lenders in country 
areas aro the landed aristocracy. They generally re- 
present ancient and well-horn families and their estates 
are often the result of conquest or grants from some 
medirrval monarch. Jly position, influence nnd educa- 
tion they arc fitted to take a leading part in public 
affairs. Some of them are beginning to do *m, nnd 
our aim must he to call many more of thorn out into 
the political lists.” 

This quotation is given to bring to the notice of the 
Commission prominently that the framers of the 
Deport intended to lay down ns a matter of policy 
that this class should he given proper facilities to 
play their part in the new order of things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the 
Bombay Presidency proper (exclusive of Sind) this 
class holds 2,070^ villages as alienated, the total 
number of villages being 20,82-1 £. The net revenue 
of the alienated villages and lands is Ds. 1,07,12,905, 
the land revenue of the Government villages being 
Ds. 4,80,15,007. Thus it can he roughly said that 
Sardars and Jnamdnrs hold one-tenth of the number 
of Government villages, and hold one-fourth of its 
land revenue. 

6. The tenures, culture and political education of 
Sind being entirely distinct from that of the Presi- 
dency proper, our Association has restricted its 
activities to the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, 
and wo are not going to offer nn3 f remarks about 
Sind and Sind landholders. 


Coniral Association, Bombay Prosidency. 

0. Having described tin* inteiwits of our dims and 
their extent, we proceed to trace the history of repro- 
leiitntum accorded to this elms in the legislatures. 

7, Since IMil, one prison from our class was being 
nominated in tin* Bombay Legislative Council till the 
\car 1892, when thou* wn** a change in the constitu- 
tion of tin* legislatures. KIcctive principle came in, 
and one M*at was reserved to he elected by the Deccan 
Surdara only for tin* Bombay Council. The order of 
Snrdnifi of tin* Deccan is a creation of tho Political 
Department of tin* Bombay Government, and tho in- 
eltiMon of any pci -on in the list of Snrdurs depends 
exclusively mi the sweet will of tho Bombay Govern- 
ment. 'rims the Inaimlars, ninny of whom have m- 
toic*t:. much hit gci than then* of mam- of the 
Sntdars, remained unrepresented. The order of tho 
Sardars of Gnrorath was created about t lie? year 1908 
and tb»» Morley-Minto Deforms provided ono more 
for f limit in the hw'iil council, the Inaimlars, who 
constitute tho main hulk of the landed aristocracy, 
i vumining nnenfranchbcd, Dofoims of 1909 went 
flit tiler nnd the landholders of the Bombay Presi- 
dency weu* given a rent in the Central legislature, 
which was alternately shared by tin* landholders of 
Sind nnd Sntdnrs of Gurorath, and landholders of 
Sind and the Snrdni* nf the Deccan, the Innnidars 
L ing without vot« *». 

S« Tin* Sardnrs and lnatmlars pressed their claims 
for special nnd ud<*quato representation when Dt. 
Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, and 
waited upon him ami His Kxcellrncv Lord Chelmsford 
in deputation. Our Association painfully notes that 
for no ostensible reason the Government of Bombay 
oppos'd the claim* of Inaimlars, ami tho Government 
of India xnw no reason to interfere. Thereupon, our 
Association placed their cum* before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee when it was formed, and being 
convinced of tin* justice of our cause, they reported 
that 

" The special rvpi e* vntatinn of the land-holders in 
the provinces should he reconsidered by tho Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with tho local 
gov ermmmts.” 

As u lesult of this, Mich Inaimlars as softly held a 
e/iofr riUaejf as alitnatrd were included in the list of 
the voters for the seat for Sardars without increasing 
the number of scats for the land-holders. 

9. We strongly complain that in spite of tho ex- 
pansion of the Bombay Council in 1892, in 1909 and 
in 1920, the Deccan Sardars and Iimmdars aro just 
in the tonne place ns they were in 1801, when the 
Councils came into existence with respect to the 
number of their .seats in it. However, wo noto that 
the claim of Inaimlars for special representation at 
last found recognition at t lie hands of tho Govern- 
ment. 

10. Wo nro not satisfied with ibis recognition 
merely. We claim adequate representation. Our 
claim for tho greater number of scats does not rest 
wordy on the extent- of our interests. Wo aro tho 
only cultured class that come into direct contact with 
the village, and shall he of great use to tho develop- 
ment of tho country if proper facilities nro afforded 
to us. Tho Montngu-Chclmsford report says, 44 Tho 
natural nnd acknowledged leaders in tho country 
areas aro tho landed aristocracy.”, and they further 
obsorvo in para 148 41 No men are bettor qualified to 
adviso with understanding and great natural shrewd- 
ness on tho groat mass of rural questions which will 
come before the provincial legislatures.” 

31. Our class has a largo stake in tho country, nnd 
by tradition wo nro endowed with a sense of responsi- 
bility and appreciate tho difficulties of administra- 
tion. Tho nianagomont of our estates brings us into 
contact wutli almost every department of the Govern- 
ment, nnd tho presence of this class in adequate 
numbers will servo ns a healthy check on hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

12. Wo hnvo porsons of all castes, creeds nnd 
religions in. our class, which, combined with our cul- 
ture and social position, keeps us above narrow feel- 
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of |}.*itJ««t tifU Ijtf’t “ V c'l .k ) t n|ri};nj ft j *. jr * 

he mu! Y. ,* it ej r-mfiilonl that, with tin* «!»•- 

ftpprnt.nrr- of oi*Mnttiin1 t #*p» «*■ .-nt nt ion . thh will 
r p r *. It t fe r*°t f»'!i «* polity Oil the p.-irf of the Kv'm* 
ts^e fhiief flfr.efJl *i» filtmV t !»l *v mlflprtipfl to prmi*<(i 
unrlt* rl,» { | r 

of Ofiieinh aiul .YoR-otfrfnN os .Vroihrrji 
of t:\rrttit JiruUft. 

-J.i, Wo ntlr»r,it<* that all elertml ho<lies» tucltiilin^ 
the ptm inrint t/innrih f ihouhl ho elotheil vifli fill! 
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hy nomination, 

HI. In proviiirin! government, for which we advo- 
cate full autonomy, the Minister a may Imvo Council 
Secret rni***, on tin* analogy of Harlimneutary Secro- 
tririon, hut perrons from tin* permanent ofTicial staff 
ihouhl Imvo no ^*at*. in the Irgj><lntiirr*t. 

47. Pudi of the ehtstc*. jin ought to Imvo rppiemntu- 
tioii in any elect erl hody phoulrf have it hy election, 
am! nomination for thin purpose should cense. 








SELECTIONS FROM MEMORANDA AND ORAL EVIDENCE BY NON-OFFIOIALS (PART I ) 


Statement on behalf of the Provincial Conference Committee of the Sardarc and 

Inamdars of the Bombay Presidency. aaraars and 


1. We present this statement on bolmlf of the 
Provincial Conference Committco of tho Sardars ami 
Inamdars. 

The first Provincial Conference was held at Satara 
under the auspices of the lnnmdttrs 1 Central Associa- 
tion, Satara, It was due to an idea to widen tho 
scope of tho activities of tho Associations for con- 
sideration of the problems regarding tho class. Tho 
Associations nre restricted to members and tho Con- 
ference is open to all. 

The second Conference was hold at Poona, under 
.tho auspices of the Deccan Snrdars* and Dunmhlnrs’ 
Sabha, Poona. At the Conference a Resolution was 
passed creating a constitution and tho formation of 
an Executive Committee. The Committee includes 
representatives from all tho Districts. 

Tho Executive Committo is empowered to carry 
on the work on behalf of the Conference. Tho Execu- 
tive Committee decided at its meeting to present a 
case and appointed a Sub-Committee. Tho Sub- 
Committee drafted tho statement in accordance with 
tho spirit of the Resolutions passed at the Con- 
ferences. Tho draft was discussed and finally 
approved by the Committco on the 29tli July, 1923. 
The Office bearers of the Executive Committco aro : 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik, b.a., Ex-momber of tho 
Bombay Legislative Council. (1921-23) and Ex- 
member of the Legislative Assembly (1921-2G) 
and was elected by tho Deccan Snrdars and 
Inamdars in tho 1st case, and by tho Sardars 
and Inamdars of tho Presidency in tho 2nd 
and President of tho Inamdars’ Central Asso- 
ciation, Satara, and of tho 1st Conference, — 
CTiatYman. 

Sardar K.C. Mchcndalo, b.a., President, Dcccan 
Sardars’ and Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona. — • 
Vice-President. 

Shrimnnfc Sardar Shri Jngnnnath Mali a raj 
Pandit, 1st Class Sardar of tho Deccan, 
Hony. Secretary, Deccan Sardars’ and 
Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona, — 

Slirimaut Nannsnheb Mutalik, b.a., ll.b., Chair- 
man of the Executive Committco of tho 
Inamdars’ Central Association, Satara. Shri- 
mant R. B. Jnhagirdar of Bhuynr, Secre- 
tary of tho Bijapur District Inamdars’ 
Association, 

Shrimant Jnyaramdas B. Desai, ai.B.o., Secre- 
tary, Gujarath Inamdars’ and Talukdars’ 
Association. — Secretaries . 

Most of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
different Inamdars’ Associations are members of tho 
Executive body. 

Tho statement is mainly restricted to the Resolu- 
tions passed at the last two Conferences. 

The awakening in this class may be said to have 
begun since the passing of the Land Revenue Code, 
Act V. of 1879. In 1880, Deccan Sardars’ and 
Dumaldars’ Association was started at Poona. Sue! 
Associations were subsequently formed at Nasik*, 
Bijapur and Dharwar. The Inamdar’s Central Asso- 
ciation was formed at Satara in 1915. Similar Asso- 
ciations were afterwards formed in the Ratnagiri. 
East Khandesh, Alimednagar, and Sbohgar 
Districts. 

2. Most of these Associations joined in the ckp Ra- 
tion to the Right Honourable Mr. Moniajrs zzi Tin 
Excellency the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford :£ 77:7. The 
Inamdars’ Central Association eu Inrfrtef h rihst 1 
memorandum to the Joint Parliamertary CJxun/f.v* 
as well as to the Franchise and Tnizzlani t '* 


Jho estates, owned, are in many cases the result of 
conquests, iho custom in many places was that part 
ol the conquests was given to tho person who suc- 
ceeded in winning tho war. Many 0 f tho families 
nrnv classed as Sardars and Inamdars, were at one 
time principalities or States enjoying territorial 
powers, under ono Government or another. In some 
cases they were independent princes. 

Tho families sett led now areas and helped to de- 
velop the country and wore the main supporters of 
learning, art and craft, which flourished under their 
paternal care. Tin’s class is described in tho famous 
Montngu-Cholmsford Report in paras, 147 and 148. 

As can be naturally expected, this clnss is literate 
and cultured, and imbued with the powers, capacity 
and art of Government and possessed tho Political 
sense to servo tho interests of tho Nation. 

3. The Executive Committee of tho Provincial Con- 


foronco of tho Sardars and Inamdars of fho Bombay 
Presidency (proper) painfully notes tho fact that it 
considers it necessary to differ from tho viows of a 
largo body of tho goncrnl public of tin’s Presidency 
in offering this statement, when tho public opinion of 
tho politically minded section is against giving any 
statement before tho Commission. Wo, however do 
maintain the right of tho Indians to liavo tho pre- 
ponderating voico to sottlo tho constitution of tho 
count ry, even with tho existence of tho prcamblo to 
tho Govcrmnont of India Act. 

4. Tho Executive Committo offers a suggestion that 
tho views of the enlightened political loaders and 
sections of tho country should recoivo full considera- 
tion at tho hands of tho Commission, even though 
they may not ho before the Commission in duo form. 
Tho views aro expressed in the debates of the Legis- 
latures, especially in the debates of tho .Legislative 
Assombly, on various occasions. Tho All-Parties 
Conference have prepared a Constitution, embodying 
the demands of tho public, or section of the 
public which commands respect. 1 he decision to re- 
frain from giving any evidence before tliis Commis- 
sion by a very largo body of the politically minded 
public, who aro really entitled to present the case of 
tho nation, lias a doop meaning smnUicar.cv. J* 
a matter of gravo important t* * ~ x> '■‘'-.ele body of 

noliticianq nf nil srlinnJs. fhOuM tV’V.tf in rrf 
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1 .mU up m tl nr fight* ” 

*» t*j:*N : Ilri'.t'h (Jovrrr.d rt;t lhr» fl.v^ ha*. -s tt ff ♦- r * <1 
mod (fnr: intentional indtfN'r**nr«* of Gorrrnnmnt, and 
*m pudmd 1‘VfV It* for** th«- Untidi Go* mi* 

t.v * *.t.»hh*h«' , l tn tlm part tlm Innmdara and 
Vaiandar - hrtt’ id full powrr in tlmir tillage nnd 
rTrm-,,1 n. •!- of j-oviif-r, cnntrot and lutlwm'o 

o:it*id«> t li-ir v ding* * II* -td< •» th«* full right* over the 
Inn, l ri^rmip tlwv hnrl tin* right to bvv taw hi" toll*, 
tax*-* on market in gun* Iir»di**M for *>ntn nd«l 

vnrmun othrr tmnnr tnx, •» in t!i«nr In •n>tno 

rn‘**n tli»*v ltn,I a ritiht to Irv\ rtt*>!om ilutio*. Tlu«y 
vwrct'tHi full rritmnnl nml rivi! |mwrr?** in 

ca»*M iJir- tmwon vrvr%' limit^l. Thny rxnrci“r,l control 
over tlio lirrMilnry villn^n ofTirm nml fcn*nnt** nml 
tin* villnt;o «,*nnnts liml to wor); for tlm Inntn,lnr>. 
TIu*v luul n!*o full r«*vcmio ]»otvrr>. 

10. In tlm onrly period of tlm Ilritisli CaovrrnnuMit 
t)|o»,i\ jimvors vrerv i*\rrci«cd bv tlm Innmdnn*. Tin* 
^rtp wni tipMoned very gradually and tlm period that 
followed may lm rai*l to lm the dark period for tlu« 
rln^. One *hv one tlm powers were withdrawn, the 
protest of Innmdnr* proving to he unavailing. In 
B pito of tlm promises for the maintenance of dignity, 
rights and privileges of Tnanulars and Sardars, the 
general trend of policy of Government came to he the 
curtailment of their power and influence in their own 
villages nml in the general public. 

11 This rlncs was promised posts in higher service’s 
in nil departments. Preference was shown to the can- 
didates from this class. The tide has turned now. AVc 

are never given preference, hut even suitable candi- 
dates hare not sufficient chance of getting in now. 
Tim promises given in former times have been thrown 
to the wind. 

AYe are being reduced to nonentities. With, 
growing awakening in the class wo are forced to fight 
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for ever) milt, hut v.e hn\*> no udwmnlo in (iovern- 
bu-nt <*r in *» rvi,, '. We are gradually dinpree, «.,) 
of our nwr lh*’ village r,fli**;/i. I*verv ;t* j, 

t ’d,*u m tin* «f»nne* Jjon t * calculated to Jnr.rr the 
dipmt) and umlefmim* the influent e v.liich we hold in 
Sim c ountiy . 

Id, 'Hu*. 1 latt p-> i n hr , n u - ire ol duty for the 
*-,!lore of the puhlt' and public duty nnrl politiral 
r.,l**us',-ii!«'fii r»f the nation. Many of them have 
-*rv,d with ilrtim tion r»n heal SeU*(hi*crtunenl 
Udu' and ni Imiu’rnry im.gi- * rate-. We rjiiote here 
r ha! tl.,- fcimuifr MfintngU*(*h*dtirfnrd Jteport hnn 
f -.el ahMui thi 4 ila*.. 'J fi,' liegort l.:i 0 «!•## laid dor. n 
a p*di*> t<» l*e foflov.irl vuh r«gard to thin da*''* in 
p '.ra It-. 

*' !ty po'itinn, influence ami i dtiration they are 
tiled to l xle n leading part in public affnirn. 
Some of them arc loginning to do * 0 , and our aim 
rant! !«e to call rnniiv more of them into public 

life. ••***' 

I h* v ord*. hold po* m! to-d.ty, and ue urge tlmt thi*. 
v nh'»*jld le- td»**r* d •ipportunitie- and proper f nr'i J i- 
to - tn p!a\ their p.xrt in the ner. order of things. 
The p'dsrv hi*, l—efi laid donn, hut Mr r* # gr**lf ullv nrde 
that it «i.i rot folio a ,*d during t h i fir’-t je-nod of 
IN fofir*, in thn Pr* "‘.idency* 

U. /.'rNof t,f tnt*rr\t. The intere^ti of thii dn e s 
are rXtrfei \e in * Is I a Presidency. In tlm PreMdenrv 
proper, exelu‘i»e r>f Sind, villane** and lands a'-'e^ed 
at It**. l.t'i r »,77,t^*'J are alienated to tliin c!a*s. The 
lamt revenue of Jlojnhay Governimuit is, roughlv, 
It^. There iv -rarcely any village in this 

Prcsid«*nry v.|»i<h hai not alienations of lands —2,077 
iilh^vi out of th»* total number of villages of 

tlm Pfr-id«ney are to holly alienated. Houghlv 
‘-.pe-hiug thn c|,’ hnbl’i on**-t**nth the number of 
village-, ami one. fourth the land revenue. 


1*Y The alienation* nre distributed in tlm various 
r* venue fNv i-tonv of the Prodd* ngy in tlm folloa'ing 
v ay : * 



Nttmlmr of 

Net 

T Ijvision. 

a!i*’nnt#xf 

Alienated 


Villages. 

Revenue. 

Northern I)ivi*ion 

2 df, I 

Rs. 2fi,49,SOO 

fVtdml s , 

J.0IS3 

„ 23,42,174 

Southern 

717 

„ IS, 20, 844 

Bombay Suburban Divi 

don ts 

„ 5S,G30 


lfi. Our evtciton aero originally tax-freo. Still wo 
rontrihut** t<> the public I'\r!u*<jucr to the extent of 
nl*<jut Hi. n7.00.0fV), This tax was impoM'd on us since 
tin* advent of llm Hritish rule, after some inquiries 
hv Ittarn Comm i« 'lions, llesides this tax called the 
.Ittdi, «e a!«o contrihut** to all local taxes to the extent 
of Hi. LYuW.nno, as ncll as other taxes. 

17. In society this class wields n good deal of in- 
fluence, even in spite of the democratic currents in 
the nation. 

1 3. lUprrsrntation in the Te^isfofurr. — By n con- 
vention established since 1801, when councils enmo 
into existence, n representative from this class was 
nominated to the Provincial Council till the year 1892, 
By the reforms of the year 1892, when the representa- 
tion hy -election came into existence, a scat was ns- 
signed to this class, and only the Sardars of the Deccan 
were enfranchised to send a representative to the 
Legislative Council. In 1903, under the Morlcy-Minto 
Heforms, three <eals were given to this class, viz.: 
(1) Sardars of the Pcccnn, (2) Sardars of the Guzarath, 
an Order newly created in 1909, (3) Sind Zamindars. 
Under the reforms of 190S one seat was assigned to 
this interest on the Imperial Council, which went by 
rotation to Sind Zamindars and Sardars of Gujarath 
nnd Sind Znmindnrs and Sardars of the Deccan. 
The Snrdnrs of the Deccan had no chance to send 
representative to the Imperial Council under the 
Morlcy-Minto reforms. 

19. Tn the Deforms of 1919 the representation of 
tho “ Landholders ” was originally kept at the same 
strength and for the same constituencies, but the 
rotation was changed. The Sardars of the Deccan 
nnd Guzarath were formed info one constituency 
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which shared the representation to the Assembly with 
Sind Zamindars by alternate turn. However, on 
representation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
the class of lnamdars was added to the Sardars of tbo 
Presidency, but the strength of the representation 
was kept at tho original level. Wo represented to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee about tbo in- 
crease in tho number of our representation to tbo 
legislatures. Tho Joint Parliamentary Committee re- 
commended reconsideration of tho representation of 
tho T * Landholders,” but the matter did not receive 
any further consideration. 

20. Under tho present Act threo seats aro allotted 
to the “ Landholders '* on the Provincial Council, out 
of which only two aro for tho Presidency proper, and 
one goes for tho Sind. 

21. On the Central Legislature, only ono seat is 
allotted to tho Landholders and is shared by tho 
Sardars and Inanulars of the Presidency proper and 
tho Zamindars of Sind. Tho Zamindars of Sind wore 
given the first chance of sending ono representative 
and in the history of the representative government 
in India we could send only one representative to tho 
Legislative Asscmbl}*, although Sind Zamindars had 
four times to their lot. We note with regret that 
we are most unjustly treated in our representation 
to the Central Legislature. The whole class feels for 
this and looks upon it as an insult to tho class. 

22. On the Provincial Council the Deccan and the 
Karnatick Landholders, who formed tho oldest con- 
stituency for sending a representative of the Land- 
holders, has suffered by neglect and indifference. The 
largest number of lnamdars and Sardars is in tbo 
Central Division and the next largest number being 
taken by the Southern Division. Guzarath Sardars 
and lnamdars have tbo least number of all. Onty 
one seat on the Legislative Council is given to tho 
Sardars and lnamdars of the two largest divisions, 
while one seat is given to tbo Sardars and lnamdars 
of Guzarath, a division which has tlio least number 
of the voters and also the least number of Inam or 
alienated villages. 

23. In other Presidencies five seats are given for 
the representation of the Landholders on the Provin- 
cial Councils, whereas the treatment accorded to this 
class in this Presidency is most unsatisfactory, as tho 
seats allotted are only three. 

24. The Landholders’ Constituency Is free from 
any idea of communal bias or feeling. Only the 
special interest is recognised in forming this con- 
stituency. The constituencies consist of all castes 
and communities and we aro glad to note that there 
is never any jarring note due to communal feeling. 

25. There is considerable growth of political edu- 
cation and a sense to serve the nation. Leading 
members of this class are not only taking keen in- 
terest in tlie welfare movement for tho class, but many 
of them are serving the public cause and working for 
the benefit of the nation in various fields. This class 
has the advantage that it can afford more leisure to 
be devoted to politics. We are conscious that our 
best men are at present outshone. We admit we have 
made a late start in politics. We have every hope 
that, looking to the present progress, what is lost in 
time .will be gained by our natural influence in the 
society and by the time that we shall be able to 
devote for the work. We feel confident that, given 
proper facilities and better opportunities, tho aristo- 
cracy as a class will be able to wield a great healthy 
influence on the national political field. 

26. We have our associations and provincial con- 
’ ferences. The deliberations are on a high level and 

compare favourably with the debates and delibera- 
tions in any other political body. 

27. Our special advantage is that by our position as 
lnamdars wo are able to understand and appreciate 
the difficulties of administration. We especially note 
that it is unfortunate that we are excluded from any 
share in the administration during the last half a 
century, and have been thus deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to prove our capacity and ability. 

a 2540 


2S. Tliero will be a great advantage to legislature 
by giving increased representation to this class. No 
class is bettor fitted to represent the rural areas than 
this class, as it is tho onty class with culture and 
education that comes directly in contact with the 
rural areas. Most of tho representatives in tho 
Legislatures come from the cities from a class that 
have no opportunities to know the rural areas by 
having direct touch with their grievances and wants, 
nor can they help tho rural development as our class 
can, if opportunities are given to it. The framers of 
tho Montngu-Chelmsford Report recognise this fact 
and say, in para. 148: — 

“ No men aro bettor qualified to advise with 
understanding and great natural shrewdness on 
tho groat mass of rural questions which will 
como before tho Provincial Legislatures.” 

The Future Constitution and the Representation of 
this Class. 

29. We are moro in favour of a Single Chamber 
Legislature in the Provinces. It may be noted that 
our representatives at tho first inquiry of Reforms 
urged for a Second Chamber in the Provinces. The 
experience gained in tho Central Legislature leads us 
to bcliovo that Second Chambers in the Provinces will 
not sorvo much useful purpose. Tho reserve powers 
of tho Governors and of tho Governor-Goneral, with 
tho power to return a measure for reconsideration, will 
serve a sufficient safeguard against hasty judgment or 
legislation. Wo have grave doubts whether the cost 
that will have to bo incurred and the time and energy 
that tho Executive Government will have to devote 
for tho work in tho Second Chamber will bo justified 
by tbo results. 

30. Our considered view is that Second Chambers 
should not bo introduced in the Provinces, provided 
there is adequato representation of the classes on the 
legislatures. In this connection wo propose forma- 
tion of new non-coramunal general constituencies with 
a wide territorial area. 

31. We liavo already expressed our view that full 
provincial autonomy should be given. We also pro- 
pose that nominations should be done away with on 
all representative bodies. The officials should be 
allowed to explain and speak in the Legislative Coun- 
cil but they should have no right to vote. The 
Ministers should bo helped by Council Secretaries. 

32. On the Provincial Council we urge for a sub- 
stantial increase in the representation of the “ Land- 
holders.” In spito of the large expansion of tho 
number of the members of tlie Provincial Council, 
the representation of this class, and particularly that 
of the Landholders, Sardars and lnamdars of the 
Deccan and Karnatic is kept at the antediluvian 
period of representation. We submit that twelve 
seats should be assigned to this class. The seats 
should be distributed by Revenue Divisions or 
on the linguistic basis or on the basis of different 
tenures. We have already given the table showing 
the alienated villages and the alienated land revenue 
in different divisions. The distribution should be on 
the voting strength and the extent of interest. Wo 
also propose two separate seats for the Watandars, 
and one for the Khots, who have a distinctly separ- 
ate tenure. 

33. The present constituency should be enlarged in 
case more seats are assigned to this special interest. 
The present qualification for a voter in this consti- 
tuency is that a person must be either a Sardar of 
the Deccan or Guzarath or that lio must be a sole 
holder of a whole alienated village. Before the 
present Reforms the qualification was the enlistment 
in the list of Sardars. We now propose one of the 
following qualifications for a voter in this constitu- 
ency. 

(1) Sardars of the Deccan or Guzarath. 

(2) Sole holder of a whole alienated village. 

(3) Holder of a share in an alienated village, 
the revenue of the share being assessed in the 

B 
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records of Government at not Jess than Rs. 500 
annually. 

(4) Holder of alienated land, assessed at 
Us. 500. 

(5) Holder of a Sharakati alienated village. 

04. As we propose separate seats for Watandars, 

it naturally follows that the holder of watan lands 
should have no right Lo be a voter in this constitu- 
ency. We advocate separate seats for Vatandars, be- 
cause the tenures on which they hold the lands are 
different and they are governed by a separate act 
called the Vatan Act. They hold "the lands on the 
condition of rendering some services, most of which 
are now commuted. The Vatandars whose services 
are not commuted have their special grievances, and 
also special privileges. In case Vatandars are not 
recognised as a separate interest for representation, 
they may be treated as ordinary Inamdars. 

35. Khots also are a class by themselves. They are 
not included in the Inamdars. This class is often 
attacked in the Council, and finds no advocate in the 
House, and their case goes by default. The House 
is ill-informed on this question and judges questions 
only on the arguments of the prosecution, 

36. We have every confidence that the demand for 
twelve seats distributed amongst all these interests 
will not be considered to be unreasonable. 

37. We have already stated that there should he no 
Second Chamber in the Provinces. If, however, it is 
decided to establish a Second Chamber , our view is 
that there should be no communal bias in that chamber 
and the constituencies should be non-communal. The 
distribution of scats should be by divisions. The con- 
stituencies should be formed to return not less than 
four or five members. There should he no reservation 
for any community. The basis of franchise should he 
maintained at a high lerel and should be based both 
on education and property. Bui provision should 
also be made for representation of special interests. 

38. We propose that Dyarchy should he introduced 
in the Central Government. We are of opinion that 
the system is defective and cannot work well. Still 
as a make-shift arrangement wo propose that the 
system should be tried in the Central Government. 
There are a number of departments in the Central 
Government whicli can safely be entrusted to the 
control and management of the Ministers, appointed 
from the elected members of both the Houses. 


Re-presentation on the Central Legislature of this 
Class. 

39. The “ landholders n were never satisfied by 
the most meagre and inadequate representation 
allotted to them on the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures. Ever since the scheme of Reforms was out 
some of our Associations have expressed strongly on 
the point and lodged protests. We have sent memo- 
rials to Government. Our representative on the 
Central Legislature sent a memorial to the Viceroy 
to make up the injustice by nomination to the 
Assembly. He also urged before the Muddiman Com- 
mittee that no further step in the Reforms should he 
taken unless the Landholders of this presidency are 
given adequate representation in the Legislatures, A 
Resolution was tabled in the Assembly but could not 
be mored for want of time. This class feels very 
strongly for the want of representation on the 
Assembly for three years alternately. Our Provincial 
Conferences hare passed resolutions requesting 
Government to arrange for our continuous representa- 
tion on the Legislative Assembly. Tho incon- 
venience is felt alike by the constituency m Sind ns 
well as in the Presidency proper. 

40 Under the present arrangement, tho Land- 
holders ” of the whole of the Bombay Presidency have 
one seat only, which is shared alternately by the Sind 
Zamindars and tho Saxton and Iuu»d«i of the 
Presidency Proper. This leaves ono of the Consti- 
tuencies always without representation on the Control 
Legislature^ where the destinies of the country are 


moulded. There is a continuous seat for the Land- 
holders of every other province and they enjoy a con- 
tinuous and unbroken representation. Sind for all 
purposes is practically a separate province and ought 
to have been treated as such for the representation 
of this class. There is absolutely no similarity be- 
tween the Sind Zamindars and the Inamdars of the 
Presidency Proper. The tenures are different. The 
problems affecting are altogether different and even 
the social and political development of the two con- 
stituencies is altogether different. It is impossible 
that a representative of either constituency can re- 
present the views of the other constituency. There 
are two or three other constituencies which have 
alternate representation on the Legislative Assembly, 
In their ease the inconvenience is not felt so much 
as there is a great similarity of interest and views, 
In the ease of the Landholders of this Presidency the 
case is different, and there is no other representative 
who can express the views. In fact, in the Central 
Legislature, our voice is completely shut up for three 
years. We emphatically urge that this is the greatest 
injustice done to us, and that this is a most 
anomalous position, which cannot be found anywhere 
m the history of representation to Legislatures. If 
Indian Legislature is to reflect the views of all 
classes, why this class should be excluded for alter- 
nate life of the Assembly passes our comprehension. 

41. The system of alternate representation is a 
great hindrance to the political education of the con- 
stituency. It does not help to keep up interest in 
the general current of events. It deprives the con- 
stituencies of the highly valued privilege of a voice 
in the moulding of the destinies of the nation, and 
above all, it deprives us of the opportunity to serre 
the nation in the best possible way. 

42. We urge and request earnestly that three seats 
should be given to this interest on the Legislative 
Assembly. The constituency should !>e one for the 
whole of the Presidency proper. We can state that 
even if all the major provinces are given representa- 
tion for the Landholders on this scale, it will not 
materially affect the balance of parties in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Assembly will have the advantage 
of the views of a section which has the greatest stake 
in the country. It will also help the formation of a 
separate party, which will he able to create a healthy 
balance of parties. 

Representation on Local "Boards . 

43. We are not quite sure if representation on the 
Local Board is within the scope of the inquiry" of this 
Commission, and how far we will be justified in re- 
ferring to it. 

44. Before the Local Board Act of 1923 was enacted 
the Inamdars had one representative on every Local 
Board. That representative in most cases proved to 
be one of the leading members of the Board and was 
very useful to the Board. They occupied responsible 
posts on the Boards and rendered their duties credit- 
ably, and the fact was recognised on all hands, 

45. A Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in connection with tho Boards, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence, now Sir Henry 
Lawrence, recommended that two seats should be 
given to the Inamdars instead of tho one then exist- 
ing. Wc were all surprised to find that in the now 
Bill, which is now passed into tho Act, tho provision 
for the representation of the Inamdars was dropped, 
and, instead of that, there came the obnoxious pro- 
vision for representation for tho Mahomedans, even 
though there was no demand for the same. 

40. The local boards are really tho pivot or tho basis 
of self-governing institutions. * It is the foundation 
and the training ground for tho councils. The hoards 
play a great part in influencing the elections. The 
local boards give an opportunity to come in direct 
contact with the Tillages and study first hand the 
grievances and tho requirements of the people of the 
district. They giro an opoorfcnnity to servo tho people 
first hand and they can be tho real places whore to 
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educate tlio electorates. To shut away the Inamdars 
from these bodies is doing them great injustice. It is 
going directly against the spirit of tho framers of the 
Montagu -Chelmsford Report. Tho aristocracy should 
have been given more representation on tho boards, as 
recommended by tho Committco. Wo feol sure that 
the Inamdars will bo a groat asset on the boards and 
will be able to serve tho deliberations with great profit 
to tho boards and to tho general public. 

Similarly, the demand on tho part of the Inamdars 
to bo the head of tho Village Panchayats in their 
villages is most natural. No body will feol for tho 
people in the village than the Inamdar of tho village. 
He will always start with a paternal feeling for the 
people of his village. Tho people also have more trust 
in him than in the official head of tho village. In fact, 
we claim that it is more for tho benefit of the people, as 
well as for tho development of tho cordial relations of 
the people with tho Inamdar, that it is necessary that 
the Inamdar should he the Surpanch of the Village 
Panchayat, if such a body is brought into existence in 
an alienated village. If it he objected that Inamdars 
are not residing in the villages, we are prepared to 
say that the statutory right to be the Surpanch should 
be restricted in the cases whore tho Inamdar is a 
resident of the village. 

We earnestly request the Commission to make some 
recommendation on the point. The moro the aristoc- 
racy and the gentry have opportunities to mix amongst 
the people the more it is beneficial to the whole 
community. 

47. Services.-—' Tho position of all-India services has 
become peculiarly difficult and delicato under tbe now 
order. We have noted that the services have generally 
worked the reforms loyally and helped to make them 
a success. The Legislatures were treated with respect 
by the services. 

48. We note in the first instance that there is a 
distinct deterioration in the efficiency of the services 
since the communal considerations crept in the re- 
cruitment of the Indians. We can fully understand 
and appreciate a recruitment on communal basis pro- 
vided the qualifications are equal and up to the 
standard required, and the rights of tho existing 
members of the services are not neglected or over- 
looked. The present way of recruitment on communal 
considerations has a pernicious effect on the services. 
Undue preference for promotion is shown, and mis- 
takes, want of discipline and inefficiency are condoned 
only on communal consideration, even if they are not 
a passport for special promotion. 

49. We urge that in future the recruitment of the 
all -India Services should he on condition that they 
have to serve under full provincial autonomy and 
transfer of any number of departments in the Gov- 
ernment of India. We feel that the Public Services 
Commission is a sufficient guarantee to the services. 
Instituting of provincial public service commissions 
deserves consideration. 

50. We urge strongly that suitable candidates from 
the landed aristocracy and gentry should be given a 
preference in the recruitment, provided candidates 
have required qualifications. The principle of prefer- 
ence has been introduced, and we claim a preference 
for a class which had a big share in the services and 
which is the most suitable class for higher services. 
In the past promising young men were appointed to 
highest posts in various departments on consideration 
of high birth. The reason for neglecting this class for 
recruitment in the services may he found in the fact 
that it is not a strong body in politics. We think that 
men with a stake in the country prove to be superior 
to any ordinary men in services. We have constantly 
pressed this point on Government. We do urge that 
this request should receive best consideration at the 
hands of the Commission. We think that the repre- 
sentation of this class in services is more important 


than tho representation of the communities in the 
interest of the services and of the nation. 

51. We claim representation from the highest to 
tlio lower services. In all other provinces except 
Bombay tho aristrocracy is treated with much better 
consideration. We are up to now denied a chance of 
serving on the highest post in Government. We mean 
in tho Executive Council. In other Presidencies the 
aristocracy has secured a seat on Government. In 
this Presidencj* the Government has yet to think and 
try to find out a*suitable candidate from this class. 

52. Communafiam and its Effects on llepresentative 
Bodies and the Council . — We have said that recruit- 
ment based on communal considerations has led to the 
loss of efficiency, favouritism and discontent amongst 
tho more efficient but less favoured class of officials. 
Wo further say that the result of the communal feeling 
is equally pernicious and unfortunate in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Legislative Councils. 
Wo are of opinion that thero is a decided deterioration 
in tho working of tho local bodies, in spite of the 
greater interest shown by the public. Communal good 
is the only consideration and the sense of justice and 
fair play or tho national good is always made to serve 
the second fiddle. All parties based on communal con- 
siderations cannot bo expected to have the broad 
national outlook. It is wrong in principle to en- 
courage this feeling or help the growth. 

53. We advocate that the first necessary step is to do 
away with separate communal electorates and com- 
munal representation in services. If anything is 
demoralising in politics it is the communal considera- 
tion in services without the necessary qualifications. 
No new communal constituencies should be created and 
there should ho joint electorates for the existing ones 
if they are to ho continued with reservation of seats. 

54. The necessary concomitance of any communal 
party is tho hatred of other communities and particu- 
larly of the more advanced classes and communities. 
The cult of hatred is advocated openly in the Press 
and on the platform, and it is a pity that the conduct 
of authorities is always such as can be interpreted to 
help the growth directly or indirectly. The direct 
result of the reforms is a scramble of securing the votes 
in the Council, which has a sad aspect on the public 
life. This battle for securing votes has led further to 
emphasise and to cement the communal tension. 

55. In conclusion, we submit to the Commission 
that : — 

(1) The Commission should take into full con- 
sideration the views of the public leaders of the 
nation, even though the people do not offer the 
statement. 

(2) The vested interests should be given full 
protection. 

(3) There should he provincial autonomy and 
an Indian Federation, within the British Empire, 
with full Dominion status. 

(4) Single Chamber Government will he more 
suitable. 

(5) The Landed Aristocracy and Gentry should 
have adequate representation on the Councils, so 
that they should be in a position to influence the 
Councils. 

(6) The communal representation should he 
done away with in the elections as well as in the 
services, as far as possible. If communal repre- 
sentation is to fie retained the electorates should 
be joint and not separate. 

(7) The Landholders should have representa- 
• tion on the Local Boards. 

(8) The Inamdars should be Surpanch in the 
Village Panchayat if it is instituted in an alien- 
ated village. 

(9) The Inamdars and Sardars should have fair 
representation in the services from the highest to 
the lower. 
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PltESENT : 

Art THE Members of the Commission, of the Centum. Committee (except Raja Nawab Au Khani, 

akd of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Sardar s’ and Inamdars’ Central Association, Bombay Presidency. 


1. Sardar V. N. Mutalik (President) — 

Spokesman. 

2. Sardar N. G. Vinchurkar. 

3. Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

1. Chairman: Sardar Mutalik, I understand this 
is a deputation from the Sardars and Inamdars of 
the Bombay Presidency? — Yes. 

2. I think you are the President of the Central 
Association of Sardars and Inamdars? — Yes. 

3. Wo have all seen the interesting memorandum 

which you have put forward, and we understand, I 
think, your general view, because you hai’e stated it 
very clearly. * * * As things stand at 

present, what is the representation of Sardars and 
Inamdars in the Bombay Legislative Council? — Three. 

4. There are three members elected by the Sardars 
and Inamdars? — Two elected by the Sardars and 
Inamdars of the Bombay Presidency proper and one 
by the Zamindars of Sind. 

5. For our present purposes, we are treating the 
Presidency as having its present boundaries. I see 
you have one gentleman who represents the land- 
owners of Gujarat? — Yes. 

6. Another gentleman, whom we know very well 
(our colleague, Sardar Mujumdar), represents the 
landowners of the Deccan, and a third gentleman 
represents the landowners of Sind. That is the situa- 
tion so far as the present representation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council is concerned? — Yes. 

7. As regards the Legislative Assembly, you have 
some representation there, have you not? — We have 
one representative, representing alternately the 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

8. * * * j 5 the present member from 

Sind or from the Presidency proper? — From Sind. 

9. How is your representative in the Legislative 
Assembly appointed? Is he elected? — He is elected. 

***** 

10. Mr. Cadogan : I understand that you base your 
claim for larger representation mainly on the con- 
sideration that you are the only cultured class that 
comes into contact with the village communities? — 
It is not the only class that comes in contact with 
the village people. We base our claim mainly on 
the fact that we form a steadying influence 
in the Presidency. We are not carried away by 
the whims and exigencies of election times, and we 
will be the proper persons to exercise a steadying 
influence on the Legislative Council. 

11. Without going into details in regard to figures, 
you hold about one-tenth of the number of Govern- 
ment villages, and one-fourth of the land revenue? — 
Yes. 

12. That is in the Presidency proper?— Yes. 

13. On the subject about which the Chairman was 
speaking just now-representation on the Council— 

I understand you complained not only that you aro 
inadequately represented, but of the distribution of 
seats in the Presidency?— That is another complaint 
we hare, yes. 


4. Shri Nana Saheb Mutalik. 

5. Shri P. A. Inaradar. 

6. Shri Sarda Jagannath Maharaj Pundit. 

14. You complain that that distribution is wrong? 

15. I should like to get that clear. You have one 
seat for the Northern Division, exclusive of Sind?— 
Yes. 

16. And you have only one seat for the Central and 
Southern Divisions combined?— Yes. 

27. Would there be a larger number of villages 
in the Southern and Central Divisions combined than 
in the Northern Division? — Yes, 

18. A very much larger number? — Very much 
larger. 

19. What is your scheme for larger representation? 
How many seats do you suggest? — We have suggested 
twelve seats. 

20. Twelve seats altogether? And how many for 
the Legislative Assembly? — For the Assembly we have 
suggested three. 

21. Instead of only one, which you hold in rotation 
with Sind? — Yes. 

22. With regard to the franchise, I understand you 
to say that at present only the holder of a whole 
village has a vote?— Yes. 

23. Your suggestion is that where a village is held 
by a number of Zamindars they should meet together 
and select a representative voter. Is that your sug- 
gestion? — Yes. 

24. How do you propose that should be done? — 
Either all the shareholders should select one repre- 
sentative to vote or the largest shareholder should ho 
called on to vote. 

25. Mr. Cudogan: My question was, how would the 
various holders select the representative voter?— They 
will select him from amongst themselves. 

26. And if they cannot agree?— Then the largest 
shareholder will come in. 

27. Are there Inamdars who ho/d only In am land 
and not villages? — -Yes, a number. 

28. How do you suggest they should have the fran- 
chise? We suggest that holders of alienated lands 

assessed at Rs. 500 and over should ho enrolled as 
voters. 

29. Would you be prepared to givo your view as to 

the expediency of having a Second Chamber in the 
Presidency? Our scheme does not favour tho insti- 

tution of second chambers. 

30. Broadly speaking, you are against the prin- 
ciple? Broadly speaking, we accept tho principle that 

a second chamber would have a restraining in //nonce, 
but in view of the difficulties arising from conditions 
in the Presidency and in tho country at large, and 
of the time the executive government would hare to 
devote to the work of the second chamber, we have 
suggested another course, which is, in effect, to have 
a combined chamber whoro the interests who would 
normally form a second chamber w ill he represented 
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and exercise a restraining influence. If this is not 
possible wo shall not object to a second chamber. 

31. Chairman: 1 am not entirely clear on ono point, 
namely, who are on tho present list of votors and who 
choose the representative of tho Sardnrs and lnam- 
dars. Taking tho Sardnrs first, who aro on tho voting 
list? — Ail persons listed as Sardnrs under the Political 
Department by tho resolution of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

32. So that tho position of a Sardar, in caso of 
doubt, is recognised and put down on the list by tho 
authorities? — Yes, there cannot bo any doubt. 

33. As far as that is concerned, are you satisfied 
with that? — Yes. 

34. That is all right?— Yes. 

35. Besides tho Sardnrs, thcro aro tho Inamdars? — 
Yes. 

36. How is the list of Inamdars decided on? — -The 
holders of villages are entered on tho Government 
records. 

37. And necessarily must ho? — Yes. 

38. In connection with revenue records?— Yes. 

30. So there is no doubt as to who they are? — -No 
uncertainty can exist. 

40. Just one other question. How many voters aro 
there in the total constituency? — Under the present 
arrangements, the total constituency, taking all tho 
divisions together, is about 700. 

41. You aro excluding Sind?— Yes. 

42. Excluding altogether the member who repre- 
sents the Sind landowners, there aro two others, ono 
for Gujarat and the other for the Deccan? — There 
are two other constituencies, yes. 

43. When you say 700 you are adding those two 
together? — Yes. 

44. Aro the numbers about the same in each? — 
No. Tho number of voters in the Deccan and 
KarnataU Divisions combined is about 560. 

45. So that is the larger one? — Yes. 

46. And the number in Gujarat? — Is about 140. 

47. Are the holdings, on the average, larger in tho 
Gujarat area? — The holdings of land aro larger, 

48. Major Attlee : Am I right in thinking that 
Inamdars do not pay any land revenue in respect of 
their Inam lands? — Originally we were not obliged 
to pay land revenue, -but we pay a duty or tax of 
one-quarter of our land revenue to Government and 
we pay death duties also. 

49. That is less than the ordinary landowner pays? 
You pay a quarter of what the ordinary landowner 
would pay? — -We pay a quarter of our whole income. 

50. That amounts to the same thing; if it was not 
Inam land it would pay four times as much as you 
pay?— Yes. 

51. I think you pay no income tax in respect of 
agricultural income?— At present agricultural in- 
come is excluded from income tax. 

52. On the basis that the people wlio want repre- 
sentation should pay taxation there would not seem 
to he very much claim from the point of view of the 
Inamdars. You do not pay much in the shape of 
taxation? — I think we are the most heavily taxed 
people. 

53. How so? — Because the original grants of our 
estates were tax-free, without any land tax, but we 
have consented to pay one-quarter towards the pub- 
lic revenue. Besides that we are paying death duties, 
which come to 64 per cent., and we pay local taxes 
also, as well as all other general taxes. 

54. Setting aside the question of what happened 
originally, what grants were made and so on, and 
taking the Inamdar and comparing him with other 
owners of land, he gets off lightly? — He gets off 
lightly if you say he does not pay the assessment to 
the full extent. 

55. Taking the landowners as a whole, you are 

claiming 12 seats for the Sardars and Inamdars? — 
Yes. * ' 

56. Do those Sardars and Inamdars work their 
land at all themselves? — Many of them do. 

57. Do they look after their estates? — Yes. 
a 2540 


58. What do they do for their tenants? — We do all 
we aro empowered to do. In fact, one by one all the 
powers of doing good to our tenants are being taken 
away from us, and Government has assumed all the 
responsibility. Tho whole policy of the Government of 
Bombay has been to take away the power of the 
Inamdars to do good to their tenants and cut off any 
contact between tho Inamdars and their tenants. 

59. They remove from you all the burden of doing 
anything for your tenants? — Yes. 

60. Why should you want special representation 
under those circumstances? What is your claim?— 
The interest wo have in the Presidency proper as a 
restraining influence. 

61. Restraining in respect of what? — The principle 
of having a second chamber is recognised m all legis- 
latures, and that sort of influence could be exerted by 
these constituencies. 

62. I suppose the members of your association are 
men of considerable local influence, leading opinion 
in tlioir districts? — Yes. 

63. Why should not they obtain election in the 
usual course, in a general electorate?— There is a 
prejudice against this class, as there always is against 
tho big landowners; and that generally comes out at 
tho time of elections. 

64. Supposing you stood in a general constituency, 
you would be able to influence the general electorate 
and tho population generally?- — Not unless we accepted 
the party ticket for the time being; we will have no 
chance unless wo accept the ticket, and in that case we, 
as Inamdars, will not be represented, for even in the 
Legislature we should have to work according to the 
ticket. 

65. Has not it sometimes been found that people who 
ask for a special and privileged position are apt to find 
that that prejudices them in the eyes of the rest of the 
population, as you suggested just now? — 1 think that 
is the case. There is a sort of prejudice against the 
Inamdars. I think it exists in every country. 

66. I quite agree with you ; but you still think a 
representation, which could not, of course, be a 

majority representation ? — We do not claim a 

majority in tho Council. 

67. You still think that sort of representation is 
necessary to safeguard your interests? — Yes, we think 
it is necessary to safeguard our interests and to give 
us an opportunity to servo tho country, too. 

68. Take tho local boards. I think you formerly 
bad a claim to one Inamdar’ s seat on the district 
board? — Yes. 

69. What is there to prevent you being elected to 
the district board now? — We shall have to stand in a 
general election if we want to be elected. 

70. Well, and why not? — Some of us have stood. 

71. We sometimes think that elections, whatever 
may be their defects, are rather educative to the people 
who stand as well as to the people who vote? — Yes. 

72. If you stand apart in a separate electorate are 
you not hindering the general advance of the com- 
munity in which you live by keeping separate from 
them? — I think experience has proved the contrary. 
The Inamdars chosen up to now have been the best 
men that could be bad on local bodies, and they have 
also helped to educate the electorates. 

73. Chairman: May I just ask this for my informa- 
tion. Is there at present, or has there ever been, on 
the Bombay Council a Sardar or Inamdar elected for 
a general constituency ?— Two or three have got in on 
the communal or party ticket; that is all. 

74. Colonel Jane-Fox : I did not quite understand 
what you meant when you said the Government had 
taken away from the landowners their chance bf help- 
ing their tenauts? — In some respects we are now prac- 
tical^ merely the receivers of land revenue. We re- 
ceive it (land revenue of the villages) through another 
agency, that of Government, so that direct contact 
between ourselves and our tenants is not obtained at 
the present moment.’ 

75. I do not quite understand what opportunities 
the Government have taken away from you. I am a 
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largo Inmlnwuor, it ml i Imvi* to do n great deal Mid got 
voiy liliU* out ot it. 1 want tti know how it ia you uro 
in tv iliifoumt position from im*P~~\Yo aiu in » different 
poMtion from jourMdf in respect of being holders of 
whole villages. Pniettcnlly m jour country you uro 
the md mmlfw of the land; you bio real landlords. 
Wo ttio not real hi milords in Unit reaped; wo only 
im-iui luiid imomio «*» M*t l I«*tl by Government in 
•turn* respect i, and in other respects wo receive it us 
you do, us holders of laiul. Wo uro holders of fund as 
well ns holders of villages, and there is a difference 
between the two classes of Jimms. ]n one wo uro m 
third touch mid can work for tenants. In the second, 
vir.., ns holders of villages wo receive tho revenue 
through Government agency nnd are cut oil from tho 
tenantry. 

TO. Lord Simtkeona: You say you want 12 repre- 
sentatives on the new Legislative Council, On what 
do you base your figure of 12? — Wo lmso our figure on 
tho expansion of the legislative Council since 18G1, 
and not only on that, but on the ground that there 
should ho ii aufficnmt number of representatives of this 
class m the Legislative Council. 

77. J)r, Aml*r%lKnr: You say that you represent 
special interests?. -Yes. 

78. Can you tel! me what are tho special interests 
that your constituency would represent as distinct 
from the interests of the rural population? — As holders 
of the whole of the villages. 

79. I take it that you represent property?-— Yes, in 
n way. 

SO, Your interest is that you hold property? — Yes. 

81. And, therefore, yon want representation in the 
Legislative Council P — Yes. 

82. I put it to you whether there are other property 
holder* who are not Inamdnrs? -There nro. They will 
have rep re .sent at ion, and they have it, 1 think. 

83. My point is this. If your interest is merely tho 
interest of property, then, having regard to tho fact 
that there nre «Lo other property holders, although 
they do not happen to ho Inamdnrs, would not they 
represent your case, whatever your case may bo, in 
tho Legislative Council? — Certainly not. They will 
represent the interests of other property. Ours is a 
special sort of property, governed by special rules and 
special Acts. 

8-1. Then your position is this: you claim represen- 
tation m order to retain tho privilege which you now 
enjoy, namely, that you enjoy property tax free? 
That is what you claim, is it not? — That would bo only 
with regard to our own interest. That is one claim 
that wo put forwnrd for this representation, hut there 
are other claims. 

80. I am for the moment discussing the question of 
your special interest. Your special interest, thon, is 
this: that your property is tax-free? — It is not tax- 
free. 

8G. To some extent it is, the Inam? — Yes. 

87. While other property is not tax-free?— Y T os. 

8S. And, therefore, there is a conflict? — To some 
extent. 

80. And you want to have your interest represented 
on that account? — Yes. There aro other rights also 
which we have — rights and privileges with Tcgard to 
our villages, with regard to our property, with regard 
to the management of our property. 

90. Chairman : I do not know that X understand it 
rightly. I did not understand that the Sardars* pro- 
perty was tax-free. These gentlemen are a deputa- 
tion of Sardars and Inamdnrs: is not that so? — Yes. 

91. Are Sardars a kind of Inamdnrs? — Sardars are 
not necessarily Inamdnrs. Let there he no misunder- 
standing about this tax-free holding. Let me make it 
clear that we are paying taxes. 

92. Dr. Ambtdhar: Yes, I know you aro paying 
taxes, but you are not paying at the same rate as the 
other population ? — We are paying at a higher rate, 

93. Very well; that is a matter for later investiga- 
tion. You are opposed to the lowering of the 
franchise? — I am opposed to it, yes. 


9L And you aro at the same time claiming twelve 
representatives for your constituency, as a conserva- 
tive force? — Yea. 

95. Do you still maintain that tho retention of the 
existing Irnnchisc and your claim would make the 
Legislative Council more representative of all tho 
Hasses? — 1 think co, 

90. Do you have any representative of the tenant 
class, of the labouring class, as such?— There are repre- 
sentatives of the labouring classes. AH the representa- 
tives are elected by tho general constituency. 

97. Do you think they represent the labourer?— 
They represent the tenant class, and labouring class. 

98. Do you think the existing franchise of 32 rupees 
reaches the ordinary tenant?— Certainly. 

99. You are quite certain about it, that the existing 
frauchiso of 32 rupees in tho rural constituency 
enables tho tenant class, ns apart from the landlord 
class, to have their representatives elected to tho 
Legislative Council?— No, most of them aro the actual 
cultivators of tho soil; but tenants are in a better 
position, bccauso they take the lease of land and be- 
come entitled to vote. Most of the representatives 
that come from the general constituencies are repre- 
sentatives of the cultivators and tenants. 

100. 1 am not using the ivord “cultivators/* I am 
using tho word “ tenants **? — Tenants are in a better 
position, because their claim on entering in the voter's 
list is based on tho rent that they give. If you take a 
land assessed nt 4 rupees and they are paying 32 rupees 
as rent, tboy aro on tho voters’ list, so they are in a 
hotter position, while the owner of land assessed at 
less than 32 rupees is not entitled to vote. 

I0L Dr. Anxbcdhar: On page 10, para. 27, you state 
that the depressed Hasses labour under no special 
disability, that their problem is a social one, and that 
there is an awakening in their favour?-— Yes. 

102. Now, suppose a depressed-class man is qualified 
for any particular post, and by reason of the fact that 
ho is looked upon by society as an untouchable, and 
on account of that he is deprived of being enlisted in 
any particular post, would you not regard that as a 
political disability?— But I do not think a man of the 
depressed classes, with the necessary qualifications, is 
debarred from entering Government sendee. 

103. Wo had an official witness who maintained that 
tho depressed classes could not he enlisted in the police 
service because society looked upon them as untouch- 
able, although they were in other respects quite 
efficient people? — My personal knowledge is the other 
way. 

104. What sort of disability would you call it? — I 
do not think it exists. 

105. Is that no disability?— I do not think there is 
any disability in this respect at all. 

10G. A man is deprived ? — If he is deprived only 
because of Ills caste, I think it goes against the spirit 
of tho Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 

107. It mar be, or is, a disability?— It may be. 

108. KhanSahcb Abdul Latif: Are the majority of 
tho Inaradars in favour of the agricultural reforms? — - 
Many of the Inamdars are; Sardars are not generally. 

109. I asked you about the majority of the 
Inamdars?— You " must understand the difference. 
Sardars as Sardars have no claim to property. They 
may be absolutely without any landed property. 

110. Is it not the case that the Sardars and 
Inamdars, although they are representative of the 
ancient aristocracy, are a class of men of decaying 
fortunes? — Some of them are. 

111. Are they able to cope with the rising standard 
of living on the income they get from the villages?— 
Only some have to supplement their incomes in some 
respects by their own industry. 

112. Is it not the case that the social position is not 
being maintained, and that, as regards political influ- 
ence, their position is negligible? — I do not think so. 

113. Bao Sahcb JPatil : Will you kindly tell me 

whether you have come to give evidence in order to 
advocate the cause of democracy or to protect the 
rights of the aristocracy? — I have come to 
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114. To defend botli? — To jdnee tbo case of my own 
class before the Commission. 

115. That is, you have come to defend both 
democracy and aristocracy P — Cortainly. 

116. That is, aristocracy and democracy go hand in 
hand, according to you? — Yes, we liavo to go hand in 
hand for the good of the nation. 

117. 1 know you are opposed to communal repre- 
sentation. You have a separate constituency of 
Sardars? — Yes. 

118. Yet X beliovo you will have to accept the view 
that your special representation for a class is nothing 
but a sort of communal representation in n way? — Not 
in the least. Communal representation is altogether 
different from class representation. When 1 advocate 
class representation I do so not only for my own con- 
stituents, but also for millownovs and producers, 
merchants and university men, Europeans and all 
special interests, 

119. Do you agree with the view that special repre- 
sentation of special interests is opon to the same 
objections as those to which separate elections are 
open? — You mean separate communal elections? 

120. Yes? — No, I do not agree to that. 

121. May I know from you what castes are included 
iu your community? — All castes, 

122. Let me know the castes. Is it three or four?— 
Brahmins, non-Brahmins, Marathis, Muhammadans, 
Parsis, Christians, and the Depressed Classes. 

123. Who will command the majority so far as your 
class is concerned ?— What is my class? 

124. The advanced class? — I would say that all 
Inamdars are men of advanced classes, because every 
Inamdar is of a high social standard and generally 
well educated. 

125. Chairman: You have already pointed out that 
properly speaking u Sardar ” is an honourable title? — * 
Yes, with certain privileges. 

126. Whatever the privileges may be, it is a title? — 
Yes. 

127. That means, apparently, that some people in 
this Presidency might have the title of u Sardar ” 
though they did not own any agricultural land? — Yes. 

128. There are such cases, I gather? — There are 
only a few cases. 

129. In those cases where the Sardar has been given 
that honourable title, but does not own any land, is 
he included in the list of those who have a vote as a 
Sardar for the Council? — Yes. 

130. The other thing I wantecl to know was this. 
All the Inamdars, I imagine, are the holders of 
Inams? — Yes. 

131. There are no honorary Inamdars, so to speak? 
— -They all must own land. There cannot he an 
honorary Inamdar. 

132. Then the last point was, which Mr. Patil 
brought out for us very clearly, a man may be a 
Sardar in the Presidency here whether he is a Hindu 
or a Muhammadan or a Parsi? — Yes, in fact we have 
all those castes, represented in the list of Sardars. 

133. Lord Burnham points out to me that to put 
the Sardars and Inamdars together is to bring to- 
gether people in a different position, because some 
Sardars are honorary, whereas all Inamdars are 
owners of land? — The fact is that there are very few 
Sardars who are not landowners— very, very few. 

134. Bao Sahcb Patil: I think you will have to 
admit that your community will command a majority 
of votes so far as the constituency goes? — No, it does 
not command a majority. The man who preceded 
me was a n on-Brahmin. 

135. I am not going into questions of Brahmin and 
n on-Brahmin. My question is that your community 
will command a majority of. votes — the Brahmin com- 
munity? — Not necessarily. 

136. What is the number of Brahmin voters so far 
as Sardars are concerned? — I cannot say, hut I think 
by my calculations at the time of the elections, the 
majority were non-Bralimins. 

137. Supposing that ease was altogether reversed, 
and suppose that we recommend one more seat for 


your constituency, represented by my honourable 
Iriend Sardar Mujumdar, would you like to give that 
seat for the other group of your class? — We are 
opposed to community representation altogether. 

138. But you do not want to recommend that for 
the other group of your class? — No, we do not want 
a communal representation in our class at all. We 
want to stand solid. 

139. Suppose one more seat is given to safeguard 
the interests of your class as a whole, and if you 
formed the majority of the voters, then would you 
give that seat to the other group of your class? — 
No, 

140. Chairman: I gather that your inquiry is 
whether ho would like to subdivide the landowners 
so that there will be, as it were, non -Brahmin land- 
owners and Brahmin landowners, or whatever it may 
be, and his answer is No, ho does not want to sub- 
divide : ho wants the constituency to contain both 
sorts. — Yes, 1 want a solid constituency. 

141. liao Sahcb Patil: You are iu favour of pro- 
vincial autonomy? — I am. 

142. Please refer to paragraph 53 on page 12. You 
have stated there: u While advocating provincial 
autonomy, we make it clear that provincial councils 
should have no power or control over Inams, Saran- 
jams and solemn engagements made and sanads given 
by the previous governments. Where the sanads 
given to Inamdars provide that they shall not be sub- 
ject to the increase of land tax or to any other tax, 
the councils should have no power to impose any tax 
or increase the land tax on the Inamdars, either 
directly or indirectly. The Council should have no 
power to legislate regarding the Inams and Saran- 
jams, unless any Bill affecting the class is moved by 
a member elected by the Inamdars, nor should the 
Council have the power to attack, abrogate, or cur- 
tail an Inara.” Then as you want to preserve these 
powers, why should you want anyone on the Council 
in case provincial autonomy is granted? I do not 
understand what interest you have to he represented 
on the Legislative Council.? — I do not think my con- 
stituency can separate the national good from the 
good of a particular class. 

143. You want to safeguard the interests of the 
poor agriculturists and that is why you want to come 
in? — Not only the poor agriculturist, but the nation 
as a whole. 

144. You want the progress of the nation? — Yes. 

145. And you want to progress by keeping all the 
powers of your class to yourself, and not vesting them 
in the Council?- — I do not think that the old system 
should be disturbed at all. 

146. Why do not you give the power to the Council, 
since yon are so very fond of provincial autonomy? — 
In what way? Do you think that engagements en- 
tered into by previous governments should he abro- 
gated? 

147. Are you willing to transfer the very powers 
and control that are exercised by the Government to 
the control of the Legislative Council? — -Well, I do 
not think for a time I shall be willing. 

148. Whatever power or control is exercised by the 
Council now, are you willing to transfer that very 
power and control to the Legislative Council? — No, 
not for a time, till conditions settle down. 

149. What are the reasons for that, please? — M > 
reasons are that there is a prejudice against this 
class, and perhaps there may be certain legislation 
immediately brought forward by the Legislative 
Council affecting the property of the Tnamdars. 

150. That means, of course, that you would like 
your affairs to be managed, or rather controlled by 
the Government rather than by the Provincial Coun- 
cil? — N.o, at present the Government does not do it, 
and the Government are not empowered to do it. 

151. Gan you say that an adequate number from 
amongst the Hindu backward classes is returned 
either in proportion to their numbers or to their 
voting strength? — In the Legislative Council? 
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1»<». fi m « t in t!»»' {Vttfral f,cginlnturo?~-/fhrn* 

i" iit/ln iwa irj»ri>*.‘ntatinn. 

Alt 4 *»m ii tin'*, f want to J now froth \ou 

t'fo'th. f Uo-t.» n on ,olii|italo ittimhrr «-!*'« t « m 1 from 
umoug/t t If* t>.t* l.n i» r * 1 ifii-Ta in proportion to l tit* t r 
population or limit toting »trnigth? I have not 
«orf.»'*| not the proportion. 

I'»t Wlmt in t Mn»r (*i*no(nl itnpro'Mohr- My p*lt(*r.il 
tmpn .mu u that it i-. r.vt for tv mf'inh*'r of tlm Iwfe. 
Uot»l 1 hv-v » t»» < nine 111 rtt oltrllon*:. I \i||| py** N Oil 
tlm v\\n rtrurn of tin mvn lUttnrt, ttlwre I know 
tlio tomhtioni u:\ writ. M\ ctmt ri< t tin-. thr**o 
for (on'.tittiomui i, two of whhh i\tv p-imr- 

nU\ ti<*\*iipirt| |i\ portons Motifting to ttir b.nkwnrd 
tornrnuiutit^. 

l.Vi Ut\’t ,s'fj/.r/. f want >otir giumra! inipr***-.- 

torn t*»r th** wfmto I*rr*itl»*!iry?- -Tlmt n wlmt in ^oing 
«>n **t rf \ tt h'T«'. 

t.V> TIwtk' n wilhiwul i*'pir‘«*nthtn>n of tfm hnck- 
wanl m proportion to tlnur population nttd 

' ot* in; ^ on may lukt* th** *'hfr«inchi‘*’d 

population or tlm population a uholm 

l*o 1 nko t li- • nt r.un In-***! population?—-! think it 
u in proportion to thr* rnfmnrht*»*d population. 

K»"» 'lh**fo n mlr.pmtn |Vpr*'«nint ion nf tin* h.*trj;. 

V» ord i l.V .<•/' -Vn 

l.'T S’jfii .Vi run ,Vtif ortrimf Sf.r.h ; You wish our 
prm m»*i* to b«* nutonniuou*- 5 --Yn. 

l ,J h I m oril**r tliat tin* potter of the jvoplo nmv ho 
itwr* a'r'l } — Y» s. 

1G1. Ati«l tho fonrrmnrnt should ho a t r til v demo- 
cratic gnwrnmmt * — l until repr«**ontntiv<« govern- 
ment . 

1G2, Wlt.it is you nl*\a at Hint democratic govern- 
ment s-. -Do pi»i mean that all interest** nml nil rln^o * 
►hoiit'l l*o r* pro-ontoA. or a particular <la«n only?-- 
1 urn ngntw tho roprr «*ntation of particular rhm*s 
n*i a majority, 1 tt i-h for tho roprr- entation of all 
t In* ’« ' 

JG3 ,\nd thoioforo \on ni*l» that your intero-ds 
♦.houht nko hate representation on tho Council? — 

3 hat is mi 

Ifil. And xotir intoro't'* «!muld hiuo not only roprr* 
'ontntinn hut ofTortuo rrprr v ontntton? — Not only our 
intorrst**. hut all rln'-o*% imnhinrd. 

K>o. Hut *n far n** your intrri^tv nro cornnTnrd, 
urn want I'ffooti v<* ropri ,c ontntionr — Yi*v t comhinod 
with other inWroits. 

It>». Why <lo yon want rfTootivo roprovntntion nrul 
not representation nrconltnjt to your numhors? — Wo 
want roprr’ontntion in proportion to our iutoro^ts 
in tho country, 

lf»7. Wlmt . is your interest in the country? — My 
interest in tho country is one-tenth of the villages 
nnd one-rpmrti‘r of the land revenue. 

lf>S t Do you mean to say it should he on the basis 
of property? Do you mean that tho"e who hold 
property should have greater representation than 
those with less properly? — I do not claim any propor- 
tion to property. 

100. But you say you should have more representa- 
tion became you hold one-tenth of the villages? — If 
we were to take property ns the basis, I should be 
entitled to ask for 2.*i or 2G per rent, seats. 

170. Hut you wnnt to base tho franchise on 
property nnd representation on property? — T have 
given my schemes on the first page of our memor- 
andum ; it should be based on property, education 
nnd so on. 

171. What is the number of Mohnmednns who arc 
Sardars in your constituency? — 1 cannot say off-hand; 

I think there are seven or eight in tho Sardars of 
tlio Deccan. 

172. Out of 900?— No, out of 111, standing on the 
list of Sardars. 

173. Do you think a Muhammadan w ould ever have 
the shadow of a clmnco of being returned for 
your constituency?— By all means, if he is a good 
man ; there would ho no difficulty at all. Any onn 
can represent our class, provided he has worked for 


tlm good «i the constituency. Wo do not make any 
loimuuiml dillcimci’.’i between people. 

17-1. ’i fiii ure in favour of the reparation of Sind? 
" Aet, pirn idf-d a Mtiiiible financial adjustment is 
Hindu, hut for Sind 1 have got my own scheme, it 
ton it on Id like to Jmvo it. 

Clmitmttn: Wo should be grateful if you would 
rare to fi*m| ua a paper containing your own scheme 
lor Sind, hut it will help us if we deal with that 
v. hi'ii we nio considering Sind as a whole. 

l*o. Xyrif Miron .Wu/tnmmud SU nh: J want to 
draw attention to page 13, in which tho witness lias 
advocated tin* separation of Sind, but at the same 
tune tran tn affective representation for his Hindu 
brethren there, I want to draw attention to Ids 
roiumunal feeling, for he Bays that 41 before doing 
it M (making Sind a separate province) “ the in- 
t» re .t of tin* Hindu minority in it Hiutihl be properly 
ofeguurilcd by providing for hmIs in the Sind 
Irgidnture.’* — Yes, but tlmt is only for a transitional 
period. I would do away with it as soon as pos- 
,|b!o. 

170. You would give it to the Mnlmmcdans also, if 
Sind i*' not .separated, for n transitional period? — 
Yr*i, they lmd it. 

177. Nun /a r Mujumdnr : What do you mean by* 

“ ndrf|imio and efTectivc representation **? — So that 
it should be potsible to throw some weight on one side 
or other of the parties in tho Legislative Council. 

17c. What was the origin of the Deccan Sardars? — 
Tin* origin was with the Mnhrnttn Government. 

1 79. Were they formerly Sardars of the Peshwa 
(;nvi»rmm*nt? — Ye-?, of the Mnhrntta Government. 

IhO. is not it n fact that 50 long ago ns that the 
Sardarship was considered hereditary? — Yes, as it is 
even now, 

1M. Why is it you yay the representation given to 
\our clav* U not adequate? Has it been the same 
.siiieit 1HJ1? — Ye**, it is now tho same as in 18G1. 

152. Can you show that by figures? — In 1SG1 by 
nomination the Government took one man from the 
Sardars of tin* Deccan, and in 1S92 also there was 
only one man from the Sardars of the Dcccan, and 
Karttatnk. Again in 1909 there was only one seat 
given to them, nnd in 1920 the same was repeated. 
They return only one member, and now* that the 
Inamdnrs are added they enjoy only one seat, in 
jvpite of the expansion of the Council. 

153. The number of Inamdars was added since the 
Heforms? — Yes. 

J81. What tuxes are levied from your class? How 
do they compare with other taxes on agriculturists, 
merchants, etc.? — One-fourth of our revenue, and in 
addition 1 think tve are the only class paying death 
duties to Government. 

3S5. Is it the same as succession duty? — Yes. No 
other class pays death duties. We also pay away 
one-third of our revenues in duties and we pay local 
taxation also. 

1SG. Is there any Act under which you have to 
pay this succession duty? — Yes. 

isr. There is a Settlement Act under which you 
pay this? — Yes. 

iSS. In para. 13 of your memorandum you state: 

“ We have confidence' that representatives of the 
special interests detailed in tho first paragraph will 
he persons of balanced views, and their voting will 
he guided by reason and responsibility.’ * — Yes, that is 
exactly our idea ; it should serve the purpose of a 
second chamber. 

ISO. You are referring there to the representatives 
of special interests, those whom you detail on the 
first page, at the beginning? — Yes. 

190. Not only the landed classes? — -Not only the 
landed classes, but all special interests taken together. 

191. With regard to para. 23, will you kindly 
amplify your statement and say why you want special 
representation ? — -We want it, as I have just explained, 
both for tho protection of our own interests and for 
the purpose of exercising a restraining influence on 
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the Councils, i.e., for the sako of serving tlie purpose 
oi a second cliam be r. 

192. Are you aware that in other Provinces the 
landed constituency have more seats? In Madras, lor 
example, they have 6; in Bengal, 5; in the United 
Provinces, 6; in tho Punjab, 4; in Bihar and Orissa, 
o; and m tho Central Provinces, 3; while in Bombay 
you have only 3? — We have represented to Govern- 
ment irom time to time on this very lino. 

193. Have you sent any petitions to the Govennnout 
of India with regard to your seat in tho Assembly? — 
Aes, 1 sent one, when 1 was a member of tho Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in 1925. 

194. Are you primarily responsible for the local fund 
cess? — Yes. 

195. And yet you have not got representation on tho 
local bodies? — No, though it was on tho understanding 
that we accepted to pay tho local fund cess — that we 
should enjoy representation on the local boards. 

196. When were you deprived of your right of 
representation on the local boards? — By the Act of 
1923. ' 

197. Chairman: There is one answer you gave just 
now which I do not follow. I thought I heard you say, 
in answer to a question from the Sardar Sahib, some- 
thing about death duties. You were recounting tho 
burden put on you, and you mentioned death duties? 
— Yes. 

198. Is it a fact that the Sardars and Inamdars as 
a class pay theso duties? — Succession duties mean 
death duties. 

199. You look on it in that sense and I accept it. 
Is there any law which says that, because you are a 
Sardar you have to pay it, but that if you are not a 
Sardar you do not have to pay it? It is not the fact, 
is it, that the body you represent have a special tax of 
this kind imposed on them as such? — It is a special tax 
on the Inamdars. The tax does not affect Sardars as 
Sardars. 

200. It is a tax which is put on succession, and in 
proper cases it will have to be paid whether a man is 
a Sardar or an Inamdar or not? — Yes, if he has any 
landed property. It is a tax on Inams. 

201. Major Attlee: You have just said you are 
primarily responsible for paying the local fund cess? 
— Yes. 

202. You pay ft and then recover it from the 
tenants? The tenants repay it to you? — In some cases 
the tenants pay and in some they do not. The liability 
varies in different cases. 

203. But you have the right to recover it if you 
can? — There is a statutory provision for recovery, the 
tenants are not always necessarily liable to pay. We 
can recover from the tenants in cases where tenants 
are liable, but in some cases the tenants are not even 
liable to pay. 

204. Sir Sanharan Nair: You represent only the 
holders of alienated villages and lands? — At present 
the constituency represents holders of alienated 
villages, but we are holders of alienated villages and 
alienated lands also. 

205. Alienated lands and villages, but you do not 
speak for other land holders?- — No, not for the 
ordinary cultivators. 

206. It is not only the cultivators; there may be 
land holders too. Have not you land holders here 
other than the owners of alienated villages and lands? 

* — Yes. We own lands. We own lands apart from 
villages. 

207. Are those lands alienated lands? — They are. 

208. Leave alienated lands alone; I am speaking of 
lands which are not alienated. Are there not big land- 
lords of unalienated lands in this Province? — Yes, 
there are many. 

209. There are? — There are. 

210. You do not speak for them? — We do not speak 
for them. 

211. None of you is a landlord of lands which are 
not alienated? — We are. We hold unalienated lands 
also. 

212. You hold unalienated lands also? — Yes. 


213. The Joint Parliamentary Committee say in 
their Report: “ The subject ** (laud revenue) “ is one 
which probably would not be transferred to Ministers 
until tlie electorate included a satisfactory represen- 
tation of rural interests, those of the tenantry as well 
as of the landlords. ” Note the words “ as well as the 
landlords.” Has this condition been satisfied in 
Bombay? — l T es, so far as our representation goes. 

214. That is, the landlord representation? — Yes. 

215. Has there been a representation of the tenantry 
too, as tho Joint Parliamentary Committee say? — 
Yes, there is representation of the tenantry. 

216. They say satisfactory representation of the 
tenantry. Has there been satisfactory representation 
of the tenantry also? — I think so. 

217. I want only your opinion on this, and I am not 
going to press you further. Do you think that in this 
Province there is already a satisfactory representation 
of the tenantry, so that the subject can be transferred? 

218. You think so? — Yes. 

219. You said you are landholders of land which has 
not been alienated also? — Yes. 

220. If you are not familiar with it, say so at once, 
and I will drop it; but can you say anything about 
the terms of letting land to your tenants, the con- 
ditions on which they are let, or do you simply leave it 
to your land agents? — No, we look to the details of 
leasing ourselves and do not trust only our agents. 

221. You inquire into the thing yourselves?— We 
look to it ourselves. 

222. Very well. Now, according to our old custom, 

when lands are let to tenants, after the crops arc 
harvested and brought to the threshing floor, first of 
all a share of the crops is set apart for labour and 
given over to the agricultural coolies, or slaves as 
they were in those days. Is that practice still recog- 
nised? — We pay to the village labourers, to the persons 
who work for the village, the village servants 

223. I did not mean the village servants; I mean 
those who work in the fields? — We give it. 

224. Y T ou do? — If we only take a share of the crops; 
otherwise we leave the arrangement to the tenants. 

225. Do you set it apart first, out of the crops 
brought to the threshing floor? — Yes. 

226. You do? — Yes. 

227. You do it now? — Yes. 

228. Are you able to say whether the Government, 
in fixing the assessment, set apart a certain share for 
the actual labourers in the field? If you do not know, 
say so? — 1 cannot tell you definitely. 

229. Then 1 will not pursue that matter further. 
After you give this share out of the crops to tho 
labourers do you set apart a share, as you said before, 
for the village servants, like the carpenter, the black- 
smith, and the dancing girls in the temples, and so 
on? Do you do that? — Yes. 

230. You do that even now ? — Yes. 

231. Are you able to say whether the workmen in 
tho fields are paid throughout the year, work or no 
work, at different rates of pay by you Sardars? — We 
do not pay them anything. 

232. Do the farmers pay them? — There are two 
systems on which the farmers pay. Either they pay 
a share when the crops are ripe, or they pay by 
daily wages. 

233. They pay by daily wages? — Yes. 

234. When they pay by daily wages, do they pay 
them throughout the year? — Yes, for working days. 

Chairman: Does t{ wages ” mean money there? 

235. Sir Sanharan Nair: Wages means payment in 
kind? — No, not payment in kind. 

Chairman : I did not know whether the wages were 
money wages. 

236. Sir Sanharan Nair: They are not. In some 
parts of India, to my knowledge, work or no work, the 
• agricultural slaves are paid daily wages in kind? — 
Yes. 

237. Of course, there are different rates. When 
there is no work to be done they are paid at a lower 
rate? — I cannot say. 
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C*>\. Sir //uri Sio*;h ; Will you turn to page 10, 
pafagrAph 11 of sour vtntrwent r You jay, *' Ve 
fr—K'tly a^h for 12 "-.tts ** — <mt of Imn* many elec- 
tite Nuts*' — It ssill \** n!*out 127, I tliink. 

2-52. That i* tn the Council. Out of how many 
iIivjmi. in tfse .\s-o«jh!y *lr* vmi svnut, tlinv? 

-I think there '%ill !** simn* increase in the nmnlver 
«.f ^«.,it*s of the As^eiuhlv. 

VO. Now take paragraph 1G. You «i r : “Such 
^!i»ret^ remain without representation according to 
the rutrN now in fore*.” Haro they not got a vote 
in the general cnmtitmncy? — Yes, they Imre. 

2^t. The ctTiM-t of \our paragraph 10 would he to 
pt vo them iloiihh* s’otes? — Ye f . 

VOj. Therefore you want not only 12 scats, but also 
double votes? — They have already on the other side. 

2^1. You want 12 seats and double votes for your 
class?— Yes. 

290 . ] n para. 49 on page 12 you say, in advocating 
provincial autonomy, the cabinet should bo formed 
on the British Cabinet system?— Yes. 

291. If you will turn to page 12, para. 55, you say: 

“ The Governor should be the head of the executive 
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government, niul should ptesido over the cabinet 
mootings.” iiow do }ou lcconcilu thu British Cabinet 
system with the Uovci nor presiding ? — Wo mean unit 
there should be one ctiioi Mimsiei, amt he shotUa bo 
responsible lor the policy ot the whole Cabinet. 

292. But it' the Governor presides over the Cabinet 
it. will be very antithesis ol the British Cabinet 
system, in pant. 49 you say : “ '1 lie Governor should 
call upon the leader ol the party having the largest 
tallowing in the Council to form ins own Ministry, 
it will remain in power so long us u enjoy* the con- 
fidence ot the House.” lit another place you say 
that Ministers must couie Horn your class, do you not. - 
— Yes. That rot'eis only to the present constitution. 
That is one of our grievances. 

293. It docs not apply to iho future? — Tlio future, 
of course, will depend on whether we command a 
majority in the Council or not. 

224. In para. 60 you say: ‘‘No men are better 
qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass ot rural ques- 
tions which will como before the provincial legisla- 
tures ” — that is a quotation from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report — aud you claim that persons from 
your class should have preference? — Y'cs. 

295. How* do you reconcile that para. 60 with the 
preceding paragraph, 49? Iu the one case you say 
the Minister should bo drawn from the largest group.'* 
— Yes. 

290. In the other paragraph you say he must he 
drawn from your class? — Vos. it is very easy. H 
there aro two candidates who can claim to be m 
the same position, our man should be preferred. 

297. You have not got a largest group in the 
Council? — 1 said if there are two persons who have 
equal following in the Council, \vu may ho given the 
preference. 

• •••*•••••■ 

305. Hr. SuhTcncardy: Am 1 right in concluding 
that tliero arc landholders, big and small, w hose names 
are not included in the constituencies of inaiudars 
and Sardars? — Yes, holders of lands aro not included 
in this constituency. 

300. Havo these people any special electorate of the 
kind you havo got? — No; wo aro advocating a special 
electorate for them. 

307. So the landholders other than Inamdars and 
Sardars stand from tho general constituency? — Yes. 
Holders of alienated lands can stand for the general 
constituency. 

303. So you do not represent on tho Council tho 
landholders’ interest entirely? You represent only 
Inamdars and Sardars who may be oven landless 
Sardars? — Wo represent tho privileged classes. 

309. You said that there are Sardars on tho Govern- 
ment list w*ho have no lands? — They are very few* — one 
or two. 

310. You have stated in your memorandum that “ if 
the Commission unfortunately como to the conclusion 
to give separate representation to tho Muhammadans 
it should he by reservation of seats in joint electorate.” 
Supposing tho Commission wore unfortunately to como 
to the conclusion to give you a special electorate, will 
you be content with a reservation of seats in joint 
electorate ?— Certainly . 

311. You have no objection? — No objection. 

312. YVhy do you w*ant to increase representation in 
the Local Council? If I am not mistaken you said 
that in your constituency there aro five or seven 
Mahomedans on the list of voters? — In the Sardars’ 
list. 

313. How many of them aro there in the Inamdars’ 
list? — Quite a number of them. 

314. Can you give me an approximate idea?— -More 
than 50 in a constituency of 500. 

315. They are in the minority?— 'Yes. 

316. You suggest that, if there is a good Mussalman 
who is capable of protecting the rights and interests 
of your class as a whole, he has got a chance of being 
returned? — Yes, a very good chance. 


317. That is a mcro chance. Can you tell mo 
whether either a Mussalman or a Tarsi lias ovor been 
returned? — 1 mu sorry to say that no Mussalman or 
Tarsi has oven taken so much interest and has over 
stood for oleetion. 

318. 1 am asking you to give mo tho facts? — Nobody 
ever came lonvard ior election. 

319. Since when do you enjoy this privilege of being 
returned to thu Local Council? — Since 1892. 

320. Through election? — Yes. 

321. That is to say, oven prior to the Minto-Morloy 
Ueloi ms? — Yes. 

322. Since 1892 there lnvs been no Tarsi or Mussal- 
man representative on tho Council? — Only ono Tarsi 
stood for election in 1923 and ho was not returned. 

323. Your idea is that it is not tho number wdiich 
counts, hut it is tho personality?— Yes. 

324. May 1 suggest to you that in tho Local Council 
also it docs not matter whether you havo 12 or three 
men provided they are good men, capable of protect- 
ing your rights and interests? — No. Tho interests of 
tho classes aro different from those of tho masses. 

325. You ropresont tho Sardars’ and Inamdars’ 
Central Association? — Yes. 

326. May 1 take it that you do not ropresont the 
Sardars and Inamdars of tho wholo Presidency; I 
moan tho proper and improper, as the Chairman put 
it? — We have nothing to do with Sind. 

327. May I ask you whether you havo got in your 
Association any Mussalman member? — Jinny. Our 
Vice-President is a Mahomcclan. 

32S. In the present deputation of yours aro there 
any Mussulmans or Tnrsis? — No. 

329. Any non-Brnhmin? — No. 

330. Jiao Bahadur ltajak : Y’ou say in paragraph 43 
of your memorandum that tho electorate is growing 
in education and understanding of public opinion. I 
take it that this advance is largely due to tho fact that 
they tnko part in various elections and thus havo fre- 
quent opportunities of getting into touch •with tho 
public opinion of tho country? — Yes. 

331. Ho you think this qualifies an average person 
to an intelligent use of tho franchise? — In some cases 
they do use intelligence in exorcising thoir frnnehiso, 
but in some cases they may not. 

332. Y"ou say that the electorate is grooving in educa- 
tion and understanding of public opinion. If so, wdll 
you kindly let me know whether you think that this 
qualifies the average voter to intelligently use his 
franchise? — Y’cs, to somo extent. 

333. You do not recommend oxtonsion of the pre- 
sent franchise beyond that mentioned in para. 2 of 
your memorandum? — 1 do not recommend. 

334. Why ? — Because I think tho time has not come 
for that. Tho presont electorate, though it is getting 
moro education, still wants to be further educated. 

335. You claim to be a military class? — Yes. 

336. You say you still wield a great influence with 
society? — Yes. Wo aro a military class in the sense 
that our income is due to our military exploits. 

337. You are not in any way inferior to any other 
class in education and culturo? — Yes, w*o are not. 

338. And still you w T ant separate electoral register 
for you? — Yes, because of our special interests, 

339. You say that among you, are persons of all 
castes and creeds and religions? How many aro there 
among the ranks of Sardars and Inamdars v r ho belong 
to tho depressed classes? — There are two members of 
tho depressed classes in the constituency. 

340. You recommend two seats in the Local Council 
to bo given to the depressed classes and that by elec- 
tion?— Yes. 

341. "Will you kindly tell me how you arrive at that 
basis?*— Wo have not worked out on any mathematical 
basis, but we think that two special seats with chances 
of standing for the general election are quite sufficient 
for that class. 

342. Is it by a separate electorate or by general 
electorate? — I -would like to have separate electorates 
for this class (depressed) in the beginning. 

343. You take tho view that Government should not 
interfere /with social or religious matters? — Yes. 
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Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that the 
members of the depressed classes are denied many of 
the ordinary civic rights and privileges? 

Chairman : Can we not have that point discussed 
to-morrow? 

Bao Bakadar Bajak: My point is this. This point 
has been raised in the memorandum of the Sardars 
and Inamdai’s and I would like to get their opinion. 
To-morrow we are going to examine the depressed 
class representatives, and I do not think that it will 
be relevant to put to them questions on the points 
raised in this memorandum. 

344. Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that 
members of the depressed classes are denied many 
of the ordinary civic rights and privileges? — Perhaps 
there are some disabilities which existed formerly, 
but we are trying our best to remedy the evil. 

345. Am I to understand that these disabilities do 
not exist to-day? — Many of them have disappeared. 

346. May I mention to you some of the disabilities 
to make my point clear? In the first place the de- 
pressed classes arc not allowed to draw water from 
public wells? — I may say that most of the so-called 
public wells are not really public wells. They are 
endowed by some charitable people and given to the 
public on certain conditions. Neither the local boards 
nor the Government have built them and in such 
cases the wishes of the donors have to be respected. 
But in cases where the local boards or the Govern- 
ment construct these wells, there is no restriction 
whatsoever at present. 

347. ‘Where there is any interference of the civic 
rights of the depressed classes would your Association 
assist these classes in exercising these rights? — Cer- 
tainly. In fact, the position is that we count them 
amongst ourselves as Vatnndars. 

348. Sardar Shiv dev Singh Ubcroi : You r Association 
generally is not in favour of communal representa- 
tion?— It does not favour communal representation. 

349. On page 13 of your memorandum, while deal- 
ing with the separation of Sind you recommend that 
the separation of Sind should he made on two condi- 
tions, firstly, the financial adjustment between Bom- 
bay Government and Sind and, secondly, the proper 
safeguarding of the interests of the Hindu minority. 

Is it your view that minority communities should be 
given special protection? — No, the experiment with 
regard to Sind should he tried separately and I 
advocate this only for two elections, after which this 
safeguard may he taken away. 

350. That is, for six years? — Yes. 

351. For six years it is necessary that the minority 
community should be protected?— Tt is only during 
the transition period. Wo also had it in the transi- 
tion period. 

352. After two elections you would rocommond 
general election? — Yes. 

353. No class representation? — Wc are strongly in 
favour of class representation. 

354. Kvcn in .Sind von recommend class representa- 
tion after six years? — Yes, but not communal repre- 
sentation. 

355. While vcm recommend representation of the 
landed, class to which you have the honour to belong, 
what will become of the peasantry class? Ho you 


not think that they should be represented on the 
Council? — Yes, they aro well represented at present. 

356. How? — Practically the general constituencies 
consist mainly of peasants* representatives. 

357. Similarly I understand that members of your 
class are in the general constituency and they can 
also take part in the general elections? — Compared 
to the numbers they are in an insignificant minority. 

358. You have been good enough to mention in your 
memorandum something about the Council of State 
of which I hare the honour to be a member. You say 
that the Council of State should be reconstituted on 
different lines?— Yes. 

359. You also say that the present Council of State 
is not very popular. Slav I know something more 
about it? Why do you think it is unpopular? — I 
think you yourself know better about it. 

360. I do not bold that view which you hold and 
I would like to know something from you as to why 
you hold that view? — Wo have given reasons in the 
memorandum itself. Tiie general public opinion is 
that the Council of State does not do much business. 
It only sits for a short time and much of the impor- 
tant business is done in the Legislative Assembly and 
the only thing the Council of State does is to act as 
a drag on the Assembly. 

361. You do not recommend tho abolition of Council 
of State altogether?— No. 

362. You simply recommend a change in the consti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

363. You recommend that it should consist of three 
electorates, tin* landholders’ class, tho commercial 
class and the graduates* class? — The electorates and 
franchise should be such that these classes should be 
returned. 

364. With regard to the commercial class, anyone 
uko [lays Its. 1000 as income tax should ho an elector? 

— -Yes. 

365. How do you think this change will improve the 
constitution?— It will give representation to nil in- 
terests hut, ns we have mentioned in the memoran- 
dum, unless the Legislative Assembly is invested with 
more powers, the Council of State cannot function 
much in a useful way. 

3G6. But this cannot bo a ground for the unpopu- 
larity of tho Council of State. If the Legislative 
Assembly has not been given more powers there must 
he a separate recommendation for giving more powers 
to them. Is it not so? — Constitution is altogether 
different from the unpopularity of the Home. 

367. How do you propose to make the Ilotre a 
popular one ? — It should he representative of nil 
classes. 

3(>S. Is it not so now? — The electorate is too general 
for all provinces, and all interests in different pro- 
vinces are not returned. 

369. There are advanced landholders, men belong- 
ing to commerce, men belonging to the general public 
ami so on, and thus all classes are represented on the 
Council of State even now?— All Presidencies are not 
represented in the same way. 

370. You want different qualifications for each 
Presidency?— Yes, different qualifications for different 
Presidencies. 
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1. The Representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

(a) The Basis of Franchise. — Early introduction of 
Universal Franchise should be the 'goal. Time has 
arrived for liberalising the franchise. The rules, as 
they stand at present, prevent the labouring and 
depressed classes from being enfranchised. In the 
City of Bombay Rs. 10 franchise has kept the masses, 
t.e., labouring and depressed classes without a vote. 
I suggest that Its. 4, 2, and 1 should be the rental 
qualification for a vote in the constituencies of 
Bombay and Karachi Cities and in the rest of the 
Presidency respectively. In the case of depressed 
classes it should be still lower, say, 1 rupee in the 
urban and 4 annas in other constituencies. Unless 
they are enfranchised they will not obtain direct 
representation, which is essential for their all round 
advancement. They should be given elected represen- 
tatives in the Legislature — Central as well as 
Provincial. 

The amount of land assessment which is prescribed 
as a qualification for a vote should be reduced by half. 

(b) Methods of Election. — -Voting by ballot is 
all right, but care is required in fixing the polling 
day, which should be such as would enable a large 
body of voters to attend the polling stations, i.c., 
it should be when the pressure of agricultural work 
is least and the transport facilities are most easy. 
Polling stations should be located with due regard to 
the convenience of voters. Polling day should be de- 
clared a public holiday. Liberty of cumulative voting 
should be withdrawn. Voters should vote distribu- 
tively, i.c., give one vote to each of the candidates of 
his choice. 

(c) Communal Interest , — Communal electorates 
should continue if the communities concerned want 
them. 

The Maratha and the allied castes are given reser- 
vation of seats in the Bombay Council. The present 
number of reserved constituencies should be doubled. 
Experience has shown that the Maratha caste has 
been able to return its representatives, therefore 
there is no need now for continuing the facility pro- 
vided by reservation in its favour. The allied castes 
need protection, therefore steps should he taken for 
confining the benefit of the device, i.c., reservation 
to them ( i.e.y the allied castes). In order to secure 
representation to all the allied castes, I would even 
recommend rotation or reservation of a particular 
constituency to a particular caste, t.e., if there is a 
preponderance of a particular caste in a constituency, 
it should have the privilege of returning a member of 
the said caste, say, for instance, a Koli from Thana, 
an Agri from Kolaba, a Bhandari from Ratnagiri and 
a Kunbi (non-maratba) from Khandesh, and so on. 
The advantages of this proposal will be that all the 
allied castes will be able to share the benefit of 
reservation, there will be fewer contested elections — 
and be it noted that a contest deters many a deserv- 
ing person from offering himself for election. 

There should he reservation in favour of the allied 
castes in the Central Legislatures — three in the 
Assembly and one in the Council of State, should its 
existence h'e continued. 

Reservation should also he extended to the de- 
pressed classes. They should have six elected repre- 
sentatives in the Bombav Council, two in the 
Assembly and one in the Council of State. Unless 
this is done, their advancement would he very slow and 
uncertain and they would he .acting as a clog upon 
the early attainment of complete self-government. 

Bocal Interests. — Industrial centres should possess 
the right of returning hr election representatives of 
labour, two for Bombav City and one for each of the 
other industrial centres in the Presidency. Labour 
should have its elected representatives — two in the 
Central Legislatures as well. Liberalisation of fran- 
chise in tho local self-governing bodies has given in 


the Presidency appreciable increase in representation 
to the masses as against the classes, who formerly en- 
joyed exclusive representation on them. Fran- 
chise should be still further liberalised. Local 
bodies, e.g village pancliayats, etc., should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving education in self- 
government. In the Bombay City franchise for muni- 
cipal corporation should be 4 rupees as against 10 in 
force at present. 

(d) Relationship between Representatives and Con- 
stituents. — A representative should represent the con- 
stituency in the true sense of the word, i.e. } he must 
voice his constituents, but in the present state of 
political consciousness this proposition is merely an 
ideal. I do not think that it is possible to enforce 
it by legislation. As political consciousness in the 
electors grows the representative will gradually be- 
como a true representative of his constituency. 

(e) Growth of Parties. — To state my experience of 
the first Council (Bombay), there were no well-defined 
parties except the Government and the Opposition. 
As such, its achievements were remarkable. Much 
good and beneficial work was accomplished. 

Second Council was marked by the formation of par- 
ties — Swaraj ist-Responsivists, Makomedans, Non- 
Bralimins, Independents and Liberals. In the first 
half of its life there was co-operation with Govern- 
ment where possible and opposition where necessary; 
but, in the latter half, walkouts and sulks or vows of 
silence were the order of the day, which broke down 
all opposition and enabled Government to win easy 
victories. 

As regards the present Council — from observation — 
I say that the formation and dissolution or trans- 
formation of the parties are constantly taking place. 
This process conduces to weaken the Opposition. And 
I believe Government are having very easy time. 
It is fortunate for tho Presidency that its head and 
executive are not reactionary, otherwise the presence 
of numerous and ill-formed parties in the Council 
would have led to disastrous results, so far as the 
public are concerned. 

It is hoped that with more experience the 
fissiparous tendency will disappear, and the Council 
will resolve into distinct and well-informed parties 
which will he able to voice the views of and safeguard 
the interests of the public. 

(f) Growth of Public Opinion. — Informed public 
opinion is growing day by day. The increase in the 
number of newspapers, meetings and conferences is an 
unmistakable indication of this fact. Urban areas 
are far in advance in this respect of the rural areas. 
Even in the districts people have begun to recognise 
that they ought to have a share in the Government. 

It is regrettable that these activities are carried under 
colour of religious propaganda. Responsible leaders 
are aware of this tendency and they are adopting such 
measures as they are able to. It is hoped that in 
course of time people will learn to separate politics 
from religion. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies. — Nomination 
will have to he tolerated during the period of transi- 
tion. It can be tempered by giving preference to non- 
officials. Bombay Presidency has made considerable 
advance in this respect. It is hoped that in near 
future the small proportion of nominated members 
now existing will be abolished. Co-option can bo sub- 
stituted for nomination where necessary. 

2. Suitability of Existing Areas for Legislative and 
Administrative Purposes and for the Growth of 
Representative Institutions. 

(a) Local Self-Governments. — Local Boards, Muni- 
cipalities, Notified Area Committees and Village 
Panchayats, where they are established, are all right 
for the respective areas, hut, ns stated elsewhere (in 
this memorandum), more village panchayats should bo 
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Memorandum from Mr. S. K. 

(1) The Representative System as applied to British 
India : — 

(а) The basis of machine: — The franchise should 
be universal suffrage — 

A male attaining the age of 21 and a female 
attaining the age of 25 should have the right of 
vote for all the legislatures, Central and Pro- 
vincial, provided the usual disqualifications as 
enacted by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
should prevail. 

(б) The widening of the franchise is the only solu- 
tion to do away with the principle of reservation of 
seats, nomination of non-official members to the 
elected bodies, and religious constituencies now in 
existence and operation under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The objection of the ignorance 
of the masses in education and politics can be well 
answered. The progress of education of India will 
always be slow and no institutions can be opened to 
give political education to the masses. The right of 
vote will teach them to know and understand that 
they enjoy the political freedom and it is in their 
hands to remedy their political grievances through 
their representative. If the franchise is not made 
universal, then the principle of reservation of seats, 
nominations, separate electorate and constituencies is 
a dire necessity and no reforms of whatever nature 
and character will be adequate without these things. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interest, communal, 
local, social and economic may obtain adequate repre- 
sentation on local self-governing, provincial and 
central representative bodies. 

As far as the particular interests, local and 
economic, are concerned, the present representation m 
their case is adequate, but in the cases of communal 
and social interests, the present arrangement requires 
an increase in the number of the representatives 
given to the communal and social interests under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

Under the head communal, the thorny question of 
the Hindu-Moslem solution will loom largely on the 
dark horizon of Indian politics, I have suggested 
“ Universal Suffrage M as the best solution of the 
problem, and if it is not resorted to, then India will 
be divided as Hindu India and Moslem India, that is 
what the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League are trying to aim at, though suitable 
arrangements should be made to get the representa- 
tives of the minorities. Whether there he Hindus or 
Mahomedans in any provinces, yet the methods of 
joint-electorate should prevail, which may arouse in 
the minds of the voters, that there is some element 
of unification in the law of the land, which may lead 
to Nationalism, or he may try to he a national as 
this open opportunity is given to him. 

Apart from the Hindu or Moslem question, the 
question of the backward communities or depressed 
communities, labour population and agricultural 
population requires serious attention of the British 
Parliament. The solidarity of the higher castes, the 
weapon of social ostracism which they can easily 
handle, makes it impossible for the backward com- 
munities to express their robust opinions, when only 
a small section out of them is enfranchised. Hence 
the need for reservation of seats to the backward com- 
munities in every province, separate constituencies 
for the depressed classes, special representation on 
the central and provincial legislature for labour and 
agricultural population should be embodied in the 
new Government of India Act. 

Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies. 

The nomination of officials in the provincial legis- 
latures should he done away with, while in the 
Central Legislature it should he kept so low as to 
ensure non-official majority as it is done in the pro- 
vincial legislatures at present. While nomination of 
non-officials to the provincial as well as to the central 
legislatures should be equitable. 


BOLE, J.P., Bombay, 

At present the official members help the Govern- 
ment in two ways: by answering the arguments of 
the popular side and keeping themselves in touch 
with a responsible criticism of the administration and 
secondly in assisting the Government by their block 
vote, in turning down any proposal that Government 
may not wish to pass. As it is high time to introduce 
full autonomy in the provincial administrations and 
as the ministers will be in charge of departments, 
they can well answer the opposition side and also 
there is no need of assisting the Government in turn- 
ing down any issue, as the defeat of any ministry 
means a change of ministry and a new Government, 
who commands the confidence of the House. 

We do not know what fate our proposal of universal 
suffrage will meet at the hands of the Commission, 
and hence it is better to err on right side and pro- 
pose the non-official nomination to the provincial and 
the central legislatures. The present nominations to 
safeguard any other interests, other than the agri- 
culture and labour should be done away with the 
adequate (for example, 5 seats for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended and em- 
bodied in the new Act. 

II. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. (a) The settlement of 
areas for local self-governing bodies should be under 
the control of the provincial Government as it is at 
present and no change is required, (b) No part of 
British India should henceforward remain without 
an introduction of representative government in some 
form and the provinces — the North-Western Province 
and the British Baluchistan — be put on par with other 
provinces in British India in matters political. The 
separation of Sind and the redistribution of provinces 
on linguistic basis should be aimed at in the consti- 
tution and the Government of India should he en- 
trusted with that work. 

It is an anomaly in the nature of things that the 
people living in the same country, under the same 
Government and obeying the same laws should be 
divided in two, one enjoying all the civilised forms of 
government while the other should be debarred from 
enjoying these rights only on the plea of the geo- 
graphical situation they are put in. As it is in 
Loudon that the British citizen of whatever nation- 
ality, colour, caste or creed, is on the same footing 
with any other British citizen of the British Empire 
of whatever status and position, it should be in India 
with any Indian living in any part of the country 
should have and enjoy the same privileges which his 
brother in India may be enjoying in any part of the 
country. 

The trend of political thought in the world is on 
the side of creating small self-sufficing nationalities, 
which may achieve fullest realisation of their political 
ideals without any outside interruption, and such 
conditions require same language and same historic 
traditions, the division of India in new provinces 
based on “ one language 77 is ardently desired by 
every thoughtful Indian, and sooner it is done the 
better, India should be federation of nations giving 
fullest freedom to its component parts to develop to 
its fullest limits. 

IV. The Provincial Government. 

I have already put forward the claim of provinces 
for full autonomy, and hence the questions of working 
of dyarchy, the position of ministers in relation to the 
members of Executive Council, the working of par- 
ticular department, the classification of reserved and 
transferred subjects, the desirability of second 
chambers, do not arise. The position and powers of 
Governor, the position of ministers in relation to 
Governor, the collective responsibility of ministers 
are to be dealt with by themselves^ and by exact 
clauses in the new Government of India Act. 

" The Treasury of the Provincial Government and 
the Central Government ” should be separate. If tha 
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22 October y 1928.] Mr, A. N. Surve and Mr. S. IC. Bole. 


[Continued. 


1G7. Chairman: Let us take Mr. Survo for a 
moment. Mr. Survo, when I road jour document 
what I see you suggest is this. You say at present 
thoro are seven seats reserved for Malirattns and allied 
castes? — Yes, Sir. 

168. Are you ouo of the mombors? — -Yes, I belong to 
one of the allied castes. 

169. Well, now, your suggestion is that the number 
of seats should be increased to 14? — Yes, sir, 

170. But I thought I read it in your document that 
you thought they should not be for tlio Mahrattas but 
for the allied castes only? — Yes, Sir ; that is what 1 
suggest. 

171. That would mean 14 seats to the allied castes 
excluding the Mahrattas? — Y r es, sir. There aro only 
seven seats reserved at present. I ask for 14 seats. 
If 14 seats or a larger number of seats aro given to us 
then the Mahrattas need not bo taken out of tlio 
protection which the reservation of seats confors. 

172. At present I understand there aro seven seats 
in the Council which are reserved for non-Brahmins, 
and they are what are called ** Mahrattas and the 
allied castes ” ? — Yes. 

173. If you suggest that there ought to he 14 seats 
what I am not clear about is — do you suggest that the 
14 seats should not be reserved for the Mahrattas 
strictly speaking? — They should be reserved for 
Mahrattas as well as the allied castes, but care should 
he taken to see that the latter got the benefit of the 
reserved seats and are not altogether excluded from 
them in the future as they are at present by the 
Mahrattas. 

174. I think your view is that there should be somo 
extension of the franchise? — Yes, Sir. 

175. But you do not think that you should go to the 
length of adult suffrage? — Yes. 

176. You suggest some lower qualification?— Yes. 
Chairman: That, I think, gives the Conference the 

special views of this gentleman. 

177. Hartshorn: (To Mr. Bole) I would like to 
ascertain by reference to Bombay what is your con- 
nection with labour. I understand you are a 
nominated member of the Legislative Council?—' Yes, 
sir, I am. 

178. Are you an official of any industrial concern? 
—I was a member of the Bombay Textile Workmen’s 
Union. 

179. Can you give us the membership of that 
union? — About 6,000. 

180. Are you connected with the Trade Union Con- 
gress?— I was once the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in Bombay of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held in Bombay. 

181. Are you still associated with them? — I am 
on the Provincial Committee. 

182. In the document which you have sent, is it 
your personal opinion expressed or has the opinion 
you have expressed been submitted officially through 
the organisation with which you are connected? — It 
is my personal opinion. 

183. So that* you cannot say, can you, whether if 
the suggestions you made were submitted to the 
organised labour, there would be common agreement 
with them or not? — I cannot say that. But I think 
they would be acceptable. 

184. You express the belief that the only solution is 
to do away with the principle of reservation of seats 
and nomination of non-official members and to adopt 
the principle of universal suffrage? — I still hold that 
view. 

185. Has that subject ever been discussed in your 
Trade Union meetings? — Y T es, that has been discussed. 

186. And you have found fairly common agree- 
ment on that point? — Yes, common agreement. 

187. Can you tell us wli 3 T you have come to the con- 
clusion tha&the adoption of that proposal would have 
solved the problems associated with separate elector- 
ates, nomination and other things which you have 
mentioned? — I think then every man will get the 
opportunity to exercise the right of voting. 


188. But do you think that the Mahomedans would 
be prepared, if they got universal suffrage, to dis- 
pense with the separate electorates or the reservation 
of seats? — I cannot say about the Mahomedans. 

189. But I rather gather from the opinion you have 
expressed in this document that the adoption of uni- 
versal suffrage will solve those problems? — I think so. 

190. Is it your experience that in the labour organ- 
isation your membership would be prepared to accept 
the adoption of that principle and give up the claim 
in the other directions if they got universal suffrage ? 
—Yes. 

191. Nop* you say if that principle is not adopted, 
then it becomes necessary to have reservation of seats 
and nomination and separate electorates and so on? 
— Yes, that is necessary. 

192. I notice that on page 31 you say : “ Apart from 
the Hindu or Moslem question, the question of the 
backward communities or depressed communities, 
labour population and agricultural population require 
serious attention of the British Parliament.” There 
I notice you distinguish between the depressed classes 
and labour population? — Yes. 

193. Where do you draw the line between the de- 
pressed classes and the labour population? — The de- 
pressed classes are regarded as untouchables. That is 
quite a distinct class. 

194. I notice on page 31 you say : “We do not know 
what fate our proposal of universal suffrage will 
meet at the hnnds of the Commission, and hence it is 
better to make certain suggestions for nominations, 
and so on.” Then you say: ,{ The present nomina- 
tions to safeguard any other interests other than 
agriculture and labour should be done away with and 
adequate (for example, 5 seats for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended.” In 
this paragraph you wish to abolish nomination for all 
classes except labour and agriculture? — Yes. 

195. In the previous paragraph you made a distinc- 
tion between labour and the depressed classes? — Here 
I mean that capitalists as such do not want separate 
nomination. 

196. I will make myself clearer. You have got, 
according to the memorandum supplied to us, in the 
present Legislative Council 3 nominated to repre- 
sent the labouring classes and 2 those classes which, 
in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed. That 
is to say, you have 5 now for labour and the depressed 
classes. Now you say on page 31 that all nominations 
should be abolished except for labour and agriculture 
and you ask for 5 for labour? — What I mean by that 
is that at present reserved seats are given to mill- 
owners of Bombay and such other industrial interests 
in tlie Bombay Council. That is not necessary. That 
is what I say. 

197. Then am I to understand that what you are 
asking for is 5 labour seats in addition to representa- 
tion for depressed classes? — Yes. 

198. You do not propose to exclude them from 
nomination ? — No. 

199. The Chairman: I gather that Mr. Bole would 
propose to get rid of reserved seats for the Mahrattas 
and the allied castes? — Yes, if the proposal of univer- 
sal franchise is accepted. 

200. Then I do not think you agree with Mr. 
Surve? — I do not agree. But if my proposal is 
accepted then his difficulty would also he solved. At 
present Gujarat and the province of Sind have got 
more representation than their proportion of popula- 
tion entitles them to, whilst the Marathi-speaking 
districts are neglected. They do not get adequate 
representation according to their population. If the 
Marathi-speaking districts and all other districts get 
representation on the basis of population, then this 
difficulty would he solved. What is^ required is to 
increase their number of members in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. If the number is raised to 200 
then each district will get about four seats. Then 
if some seats are reserved for the Mahrattas and 
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allied castes one Alahratta may come in and other 
non-Mahratta communities also may get a chance. 

201. A lr. Hartshorn: Am I to understand that it 
has boon laid down in any official way by labour in tho 
Bombay Presidency that what labour is asking for is 
first of all universal suffrage, then the completo 
abolition of reservation of soats, of nominations, 
soparato electorates, and so on, but that if you failed 
to obtain that, thon you ask that labour shall be 
represented by fivo nominated members and the 
agricultural population by seven?— Yes. 

202. Is that an official domand put forward by 
organised labour in Bombay? — No. 

203. That is moroly your own view? — Yes. 

204. That is your suggestion? — Yes. 

205. Thon wo must take this at tho moment as very 
largely being tho opinion of yourself, and that alone? 
— Yes, 

And I gather that you lay down the suggestion that 
first of all you should have universal suffrage, secondly 
that India should be divided up into areas on a 
linguistic basis and that within those areas there shall 
be provincial autonomy? I think that sums up pretty 
well what you said hero? 

206. Mr. Hartshorn: Are thero any organisations 
connected with the textile industry besides the one in 
which you were an official?* — Yes. 

207. Will you gire us the total membership of the 
textile workers in the Trado Union in Bombay?— Only 
textile ? 

203. Yes.— About 16,000. 

209. They have not boon consulted about these 
proposals ? — No. 

210. Dr. Avxbcdkar: There was one thing about 
which the evidence of the witness has not been cor- 
rectly summarised by Mr. Hartshorn. The witness 
said that the number of seats in the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council should be apportioned among the different 
parts, Sind, Karnatak and Marathi-speaking dis- 
tricts, in proportion to the population. He did not 
say that there should be Provinces on the basis of 
language. — (Mr. Bole ) : No. 

Dr. Ambedkar : His point was that there was unfair 
distribution, 

Mr. Hartshorn: He said: “The trend of political 
thought in the world is on the side of creating small 
self-sufficing nationalities, which may achieve fullest 
realisation of their political ideals without any outside 
interruption, and such conditions require same 
language and same historic traditions; the division of 
India in new Provinces based on * one language ’ is 
ardently desired by every thoughtful Indian, and the 
sooner it is done the better.” 

211. Dr. Ambedkar: There the witness was saying 
about the distribution of seats. — (Air. Bole) : What I 
say is that seats should be distributed on a population 
basis. 

212. Major Attlee: I just wanted to bring out one 
point about your reply to Air. Hartshorn as to the 
number of textile workers in the union in the City of 
Bombay. Of course, there are other textile operatives 
outside Bombay who are organised — in Ahmedabad 
and so forth. I have seen the figures in the official 
labour returns. I just wanted to make that clear. 
Y r ou are speaking only of the Bombay City, but not of 
the textile workers of the Bombay Presidency? — No. 

(At this stage the Chairman vacated the Chair , which 
was occupied by Lord BimiTiam.) 

213. Bao Sahcb Bat'd: Air. Surve, I think, in the 
interest of the backward classes, you want reservation 
of seats for the whole of the Presidency? — {Mr. 
Burve) : Yes ; but I am speaking generally for the 
Alarathi-speaking districts. 

214. Aly question is that you like the idea that in 
all the districts of the Bombay Presidency, so far as 
the backward classes are concerned, there ought to be 
reservation of seats in each and every district? — 
Well, that would he a desirable thing indeed. 

215. It is quite desirable? — Y r es. 

216. In the interest of the backward classes? — Yes. 


217. So I think you will like tho idea that all the 
backward classes should be included in the Alahratta 
and allied castes? — Yes. And to that effect a resolu- 
tion was passed only last Sunday (14th October, 1928) 
by tho conference of the allied castes held in Poona. 
That resolution has been already sent to the office of 
tho Commission. The resolution, as we passed it, was 
in AXarathi. Its English rendering is as follows: 

Those backward Hindu castes, excepting the 
depressed classes, who desire to be included among 
tho allied castes should be so included. 

The exclusion of the depressed classes does not mean 
that we want to go against their interests. They 
want that separate provision should be made for them 
and therefore wo have not asked for anything on their 
behalf. We are asking in this resolution only for our 
own interests, but we do not oppose the granting of 
more facilities to the depressed classes. That is the 
explanation which I want to give for excluding the 
depressed classes in this resolution. 

218. So then you want more reserved seats for all 
the backward classes? — Yes. 

219. You have said in your memorandum that there 
ought to be reserved seats for non-Mahratta backward 
classes? — Yes. 

220. Of course, you wanted to safeguard the in- 
terests of the non-Mahratta backward classes? — I 
wanted to safeguard their interests as well as the in- 
terests of the large number of castes that are at pre- 
sent not included in the term u Allied Castes.” The 
idea before my mind was about these 14 reserved seats 
only, but if reservation is to he extended to other 
backward classes and the number is not to be increased 
beyond 14 seats then the first preference should be ' 
given to the allied castes, which term will include, as 
stated by me a little before, all other Hindu backward 
castes also. 

221. So far as Alahrattas are concerned, the non- 
Alahrattas can settle their difference with the 
Alahrattas? — Yes. We have political organisations — 
both Provincial and All-India — called the Non- 
Brahmin Conference and Congress respectively. What- 
ever differences we may have among ourselves can be 
settled in that body. 

222. In short, your claim is that reserved seats 
should be given to all the backward classes as such? — 
Yes. 

223. These reserved seats should- also exist in the 
Central Legislatures? — Yes. I may as well mention 
that in the second and the third Legislative Assembly 
there was not a single person who represented the back- 
ward Hindu communities. The Alaratha and the 
other Hindu backward communities are at present 
unrepresented. In the first Legislative Assembly, 
which was elected during the non-co-operation days, 
two members were returned. One got in from the 
Central Division and he was Air. Bagde, and another 
got in from the Southern Division, and he was Mr. 
Latthe. But they got in only because the other ad- 
vanced communities were at that time under the 
influence of non-co-operation. If non-co-operation 
had not existed then even these two gentlemen who 
had the chance of getting into the Legislative 
Assembly would never have got it. Therefore, if no 
arrangement is made, if no special facility is pro- 
vided, then, under the existing order neither the 
Mahrattas nor any other backward classes will ever 
hare an opportunity of being represented in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

224. Lord Burnham: Do I understand from you 
that on the general list in the constituencies not a 
single Alahratta was returned?— Yes; no Alahratta 
was returned. 

225. Bao Saheb Paid: So far as the Central Legis- 
lature is concerned not a single Alahratta was re- 
turned for the Council? — Yes. Several candidates 
came forward, but they were defeated. 

226. So then, do you mean to say that though tho 
number of voters of the backward classes is sufficiently 
large, still on account of certain influences at work 
they cannot take full advantage of the right of vote? 
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— That is so, because there are various interests. 
For instance, there is indebtedness, there is illiteracy, 
and then there is tho landed interest. AH the land 
is practically in the hands of the rich people. So 
practically those rich people in a way coerce their 
tenants to vote in a particular direction, and that is 
why other people get returned. 

227. So then may I take it that tho reservation of 
seats in the Central Legislature is quite essential in 
tho interests of the backward classes? — Indeed it is so. 

22$. You are in favour of lowering tho franchise? — 
Yes. 

222. To what extent? — My individual idea is to 
lower it as far ns tho land assessment is concerned to 
half of tho present limit. Tho present limit is Us. 10 
in the Ratnagiri district nnd in the other districts it 
is Rs. 32. I want that it should he half of that, that 
is, Rs. 10 for nil tho other districts and Us. 8 for 
Ratnagiri. As for rental qualification, I want that 
in tho urban area it should be Rs. 4 for Bombay City 
and Rs. 2 for Karachi City — I have said that in my 
memorandum — and Rc. 1 for other urban areas. 

230. Mr. Bole, do you agree with tho views ex- 
pressed by Mr, Snrvo? — (.Mr. Bole): I agree. But I 
want to increase the number of scats allotted to onch 
district. 

231. Sir Sari Singh G our: You, Mr. Bole, ropresent 
the labour organisation in Bombay? — Yes. 

232. What is the condition of labour as regards 
education? — The percentage is very low. 

233. What is the percentage of educated labour? — 
I think it might be 3 or 4 per cent. 

23t. Has any progress been mndo in literacy during 
the last ten years? — Yes, some progress has been 
made. 

235. Could it amount to £ or, say, 1 per cent, 
more? — -I think it might be 1 per cent, more, because 
it is only now that tho corporation has introduced 
the scheme of free and compulsory* primary education 
in some of the wards. 

23G. When you speak of universal suffrage, do you 
speak of universal male and female suffrage or only 
universal male adult suffrage? — Universal rnalo and 
female suffrage. 

237. You will enfranchise all men and women irre- 
spective of whether they poke's any property quali- 
fications or not, whether they are litcrateor illiterate? 
Only tho fact that they have attained tho ago of 21 
years would do?—' Yes, 21 in tho raso of males nnd 
25 in tho case of females, 

233. You think that by giving a universal mnlo 
and female franehiso, labour is not likely to bo ex- 
ploited by designing people? Do 3 *ou think that thero 
will bo tho danger of exploitation ? — In tho initial 
stage that will happen. 

239. And therefore in tho initial stage it might 
endanger the purpose for which reformed legislature 
shall have been constituted? — But by that way only 
these men will got tho propor training. 

240. Will you not therefore begin bv giving them 
universal franchise in district councils and munici- 
palities and when they are sufficiently schooled in 
the art of self-government in these local bodies then 
extend tho franchise to local councils and Inst of all 
to the Legislative Assembly. Do you not think that 
that would bo a more logical course to follow? — I 
think it is no uso to wait; how long arc they to wait, 
T do not know. 


242. Sir Hart Singh Gour: You have stated in your 
memorandum that you would not like any nomina- 
tions? — Yes. 


253. Sir Sari Singh Gour (to Mr. Surve ) : You ar© 
in favour of provincial autonomy, Mr. Surve? — Yes, 
with certain safeguards. 

254. Do you like to suggest any other safeguards 
beyond those you have mentioned in your memoran- 
dum? You have suggested, on page 7, clause (c) : 
%t I think the power of veto of Governor in respect 


of moving resolutions in councils should bo with- 
drawn. Samo rcmnrks apply to motions for adjourn- 
ment of business. This power is open to abuse in un- 
sympathetic hands. Power of certification of n bill 
or of any of ils clauses should not bo exorcised by 
Governor if the measure is passed unanimously or by 
nn overwhelming majority of non-officials. ” Subject 
to tlicso safeguards tho removal of these provisions, 
you would advocate giving provincial autonomy to 
tho provinces? — Yes. 

255. I am asking you whether these are tho only 
safeguards which you wish to suggest. You want that 
the powers which are now enjoyed by tho Governors 
should be taken away. Have you got any safeguards 
to put in their places? — When J was examined by the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee, I suggested at that time 
that Financo nnd Police should remain with somo 
agency which is not under tho control of tho legisla- 
ture. Taking tho situation ns it exists to-dny, I 
mean the communal conflicts where one party tries to 
ovornwo tho other, I think that this safeguard is 
essential. In other respects provincial autonomy 
should ho given, but beforo it is given communal 
quarrels should first bo settled. If they nro not 
settled, provincial autonomy will not work and will 
prove disastrous to the welfaro of tho Presidency. 
These nro tho only safeguards which T would liko 
to suggest for tho granting of provincial autonomy. 

25G. Are yon in favour of transferring law nnd 
order in your Presidency? — No. 

257. You want to excludo law nnd order nnd put 
them under the Central Government? — Not exactly. 
I want to have a sort of limited provincial autonomy. 
With tho safeguards I lmvo suggested provincial 
autonomy should bo given. 

25S. Do you want that law and order should bo a 
reserved subject under an Executive Councillor or 
you would transfer them directly under the control 
of the Central Government? — I think tho suggestion 
that T mndo before tho Muddimnn Committee — -and 
to which I stick oven to-dnv — was this: that the 
Governor should havo the control of law and order. 
I should think that so long as party disputes nro 
not settled it will not bo in tho interests of the 
Presidency to transfer law nnd order. I bad also 
made a suggestion about finances. The finances also 
should remain for somo timo at least out of party 
influence. 

259. Lord Burnham: Do I understand you to bo 
saying that you wish to leavo the subjects of Govern- 
ment divided as at present, that is to sny, to keep 
land revenuo, law and order still reserved subjects P — 
I do not want that land revenue should bo a reserved 
subject. 

2G0. I thought you said Financo? — Yes, I want 
Financo to bo a reserved subject. In Bombay Financo 
is a portfolio by itself. It deals with revenuo and 
expenditure also. 

2G I. Sir Sari Singh Gour : As regards tho claims 
of tho community, tho Backward Classes, tho De- 
pressed Classes nnd tho Mnhomcdnns, how mn 3 T soats 
in a total of 300 would you give to those three com- 
bined classes and nlso to Landed Classes and the 
Labourers? Havo 3 *ou worked out all this? — I havo 
not worked out on that lino. 

2G2. Aftor making tlicso reservations, what will be 
the number of scats that will bo loft over to the 
Advanced Classes? Have you worked it out? — I have 
only worked out for tho Marathi-speaking districts; I 
havo not touched the Mahomedan interests or any 
other interests. 

263. Sir Arthur Froom (to Mr. Bole) : May I know, 
Mr. Bole, tho name of tho Labour organisation with 
which 3 t ou arc connected? — The name of the Union 
with which I was connected is called the Bombay 
Textile Workmen's Union; 

264. Is it registered? — Yes. 

2G5. Under tho Trade Unions Act?— Yes. 
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270. You have made another statement, Mr, Bole. 
I preface my remarks by saying that X do not 
question at all there being an army in India officered 
by Indian officers, I do not disagree with it nor am I 
arguing against it. But you make a statement here 
that Indian soldiers do not like to serve under British 
officers. Have you any justification in making that 
statement? — As the Europeans do not like to serve 
under Indian officers, it is natural that Indians will 
not like to servo undor European officers. 

271. They never tried it. Have they P— Because 
Indians are never given the chance of being officers 
in the army. 

272. Lord Burnham: I suppose you do not refer 
to the past or the present, but that your statement 
is confined to the future? — Yes. 


273. Dr. Suhrawardy ; Mr. Bole, I understand you 
say that you are in favour of provincial autonomy? 

274. One of the reasons why you want provincial 
autonomy is, I believe, due to the fact that, generally 
speaking, dyarchy has failed in the provinces? — No; 
in Bombay Presidency it has not failed. 

275. Why do you then want provincial autonomy? 
— We want provincial autonomy because we want 
that there should be no reserved subjects. 

Lord Burnham: Thank you, gentlemen. That con- 
cludes the evidence. We are much obliged to your 
attendance and for having answered so frankly the 
questions put to you. 
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I. — Protection through .4 dr quale llcprcscntnt ion. 

1. iVWiminun/. — Tlio Sahha fools relieved of great 
anxiety by tlio decision of Parliament not to appoint 
an Indian on the Statutory Commission. Tho agita- 
tion for tho appointment of an Indian would have 
been proper if tho Commission had to consider a 
common Indian demand for self-government. Hut 
the fact is that tho Commission shall have to consider 
not o no demand, hut a variety of demands made by 
the different interests prevailing in tho country. That 
being tho case tho agitation should have been for a 
representation of all such interests on the Commission. 
The Sahha desires to point out that nothing could 
hare satisfied the Depressed Classes bettor than the 
appointment of Indians repreventing various interests 
in the country, including their own, on the Statutory 
Commission. The demand for representation on the 
Statutory Commission was not, however, of such a 
nature and the Sabha, therefore, could not feel at 
one with those who urged it. Tho Sahha, it is true, 
did not agitate ns it should have done, in conformity 
with its own views, for tho representation of the 
depressed clashes on the Commission, lint that was 
because the Sahha felt that it was too much to hope 
for in a country where those in chnrgo of the affairs 
from the Viceroy downwnrds havo cultivated tho habit 
of recognising tlio noisy few and forgetting the dumb 
millions. To use the language of Burke, because 
half a dor.on politicians, like grasshoppers under a 
fern, make the field ring with their importunate 
chink, whilst the mnsses, like thousands of great 
cattle, nre reposing beneath the shadow of the oak, 
chew t lie cud and arc silent, the Government of India 
imagines that tho politicians who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field — that, of course, they 
are many in number- — or that, after all, they are 
other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of tho hour. But 
thero was also another reason why the Sahha did not 
press for its views. In tho opinion of Iho Sabha this 
exclusion of Indians from tho Statutory Commission 
was no small mercy to the depressed classes. For, 
by their non-appointment tho depressed classes arc, 
at any rate, saved tho prejudice that would have 
otherwise been caused to their ense, which tlio Sabha 
has hereby undertaken to place before tho Com- 
mission. 

2. Injustice done to the depressed classes in 1919, — 
Tho Montngu-Cholrnsford Ilcport recognised fully 
{para. 151) that the existence of the social differences 
and divisions formed “ a feature of Indian Society 
which is out of harmony with tho ideas on which olsc- 
whero in the world representative institutions rest ” 
and the authors of tho Report (para. 153) held that 
they c< have to be taken into account and they must 
lead us to adjust tho forms of popular Government 
familiar elsewhere to the special conditions of Indian 
life.” In accordance with this, the authors of tho 
Report, in order to pacify tho depressed classes who 
had stoutly opposed tho introduction of the Reforms, 
undertook to safeguard their interests, as will bo scon 
from tho following statement in para. 155 of their 
Report in which they say ** wo have shown that tho 
political education of tho ryot cannot he very rapid 
and may be a very difficult process. Till it is complete 
he must he exposed to the risk of oppression by peoplo 
who are stronger and cleverer than ho is; and until it 
is clear that his interests can safely be left in his own 
hands, or that the Legislative Council represent and 
consider his interests, we must retain power to protect 
him. So with the depressed classes. Wc intend to 
make the best arrangements wc can for their repre- 
sentation in order that they too may ultimately learn 
k 2540 


the lesson of sclf-protcction. But if it is found that 
their interests suffer and that they do not sharo in 
tho general progress, wo must retain tho means in our 
hand of helping them • * * .” 

3. Tho Sabha regrets that all theso promises woro 
thrown to tho wind by the Southborough Committee 
which was subsequently appointed to doviso franchise, 
frame constituencies and to recommend what adjust- 
ments wore needed to bo made in tho form of the pro- 
posed popular Government as a conscquonco of tho 
peculiar social conditions prevalent in India. So 
grossly indifferent was tho Southborough Committeo 
to tho problem of making adequate provision for safe- 
guarding tlio interests of tho depressed classes that 
oven tho Government of India, which was not over* 
particular in this matter, felt called upon in para. 13 
of their despatch on tho Report of tho Southborough 
Committee to observo: ** Wo accept the proposal? (for 
non-ofiicial nomination) generally. But thero is ono 
community whoso caso appears to us to requiro moro 
consideration than the Committee gnve it. Tho Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms clearly recognised 
the problem of tlio depressed classes, and gave a pledge 
respecting them. The castes described ns 1 Hindus — 
others * in tho Committeo*s Report, though they arc 
defined in varying terms, are, broadly speaking, all 
tho same kind of peoplo. Hxcopt for differences in tho 
rigidity of their exclusion they nro nil more or loss in 
the position of tho Madras Panchamas ) definitely out- 
side that part of the Hindu community which is 
allowed access to their temples. They nmoun t to about 
one-fifth of the total population, and havo not been 
represented at all in the Morlcy-Minto Councils. The 
Committee's Ilcport mentions the depressed classes 
twice, hut only to explain that in the absence of satis- 
factory electorates they have been provided for by 
nomination. It docs not discuss the position of these 
people or their capacity for looking after themselves. 
Xor docs it explain the amount of nomination which 
it suggests for them . Paragraph 24 of the Ilcport (of 
the Franchise Committee) justifies the restrictions of 
the nominated scats on grounds which do not suggest 
that the Committee were, referring to the depressed 
classes. Tho measure of representation which they 
propose for this community is ns follows: — 


Provinco. 

Totnl Population of 
population Doprossod 

Total 

Seats for 
tho De- 

in 

classes in 

seats. 

pressed 

Madras 

millions. 

30-8 

millions. 

0*3 

120 

classes. 

o 

Bombay 

10*5 

•G 

113 

1 

Bengal ... 

45*0 

0*0 

127 

1 

United Provinces 

47-0 

10*1 

320 

1 

Punjab... 

10-5 

1*7 

85 


Bihar and Orissa 

32*4 

9*3 

100 

1 

Contral Provinces 

12*0 

3*7 

72 

1 

Assam ... 

C*0 

*3 

54 


Total 

221*4 

41*9 

791 

7 


— — 

— 


— * 

“ These figures speak for themselves. 

It is 

suggested 


that the onc-fifth of the entire population of British 
India should bo allotted soven seats out of practically 
800. It is true that in all tho Councils there will be, 
roughly, a one-sixth proportion of officials who may he 
expected to bear in mind the interests of the de- 
pressed (?): but that arrangement is not, in our 
opinion, what tho Report on Reforms aims at. Tho 
authors Btatcd that the depressed classes should also 
learn tho lesson of self-protection. It is surely fanciful 
to hope that this result can bo expected from including 
a single member of the community in an assembly 
whoro there are GO to 90 eastc-Hindus. To make good 
tho principles of paragraphs 151, 152, 154 and 155 of 

C 3 
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tho Report we must treat the out-castes more 
generously. * * *** 

4. The Sabha feels happy that it is not alone in its 
opinion as to the injustice done to the depressed 
classes by the framers of tho Reforms Scheme of 1919. 
This opinion was also shared by tho Muddiman Com- 
mittee, which was appointed two years afterwards to 
report upon the possibility of improving and enlarging 
the scheme of reforms. That Committee admitted in 
its Report (paragraph 64) that the representation 
granted to the depressed classes under the scheme was 
inadequate. 

6. Extent of Representation that must he Granted 
to flic Repressed Glasses. — What then should he the 
extent of the representation of the depressed classes 
which can be said to be adequate? In the opinion of 
the Sabha the following scheme for the composition of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, assuming that 
Sind will be separated from the Presidency, may be 
deemed to satisfy the demand of the depressed classes 
for adequate representation: — 


6. In case it is decided to keep Sind as part of the 
Bombay Presidency the Sabha would like to propose 
the following scheme for the composition of the 
Bombay Legislative Council: — 

Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 


II — Bombay Presidency with Sind. 



j 

Reserved 

Reserved 

for 

Marathas 
and allied 
castes. 

Constituencies. 

No. of 
seats. 

for De- 
pressed 
classes. 

I. — N on - Mahomedan . 




{a) — Urban. 




1 Bombay City North ... 

5 

1 


2 Bombay City South ... 

4 



3 Karachi City ... 

1 

... 


4 Alimedabad City 

3 

1 


5 Surat City 

2 



6 Sholapur City 

4 

1 


7 Poona City ... ... 

2 




Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
I — Bombay Presidency without Sind. 

Reserved 
“Reserved for 
for Marathas 
and 


(6) — Rural. 

8 Ahmedabad District 


Constituencies. 


Total 
No. of 
seats. 


Reserved 
for the 
De- 


class' medans - 


I. General. 

(a) — Urban. 

1 Bombay City North 

2 Bombay City South 

3 Ahmedabad City 

4 Surat City 

5 Sholapur City ... 

6 Poona 


(6) — Rural. 
Northern Division. 

7 Ahmedabad District 


allied 

castes. 


8 Broach 

9 Kaira 

10 Panchmahals 

11 Surat 

12 Thana 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Central Division. 

13 Ahmednagar District 

14 Khandesh East do. 

15 Khandesh West do. 

16 Nasik do. 

1 7 Poona do. 

18 Satara do. 

19 Sholapur do. 

Southern Division. 

20 Bel gaum District 

21 Bijapur do. 

22 Dharwar do. 

23 Kanara do.. 

24 Kolaba do.. 

25 Ratnagiri do. 


Total of General 112 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 


I 

GO 


H, Special. 

26 Labour Unions ... 

27 University 

28 Europeans 

29 Millowners 

30 Commerce 

31 Agriculture 

32 Inamdars 

33 Officials 

Total of Special 28 ^*** 

Grand Total... 140 ••• “* 

Which should bo tho «h of~ Bombay Legislative 
Council. 


9 Broach 

10 Kaira 

11 Panch Mahals 

12 Surat 

13 Thana 

14 Ahmednagar 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


15 Khandesh East do. 


16 Nasik 

17 Poona 

18 Satara 

19 Bolgaum 

20 Bijapur 

21 Dharwar 

22 Kanara 

23 Ratnagiri 

24 Eastern Sind 

25 Western Sind 

26 Sholapur 

2 7 Kolaba 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


28 Khandesh West do. 

Total 


II. — Mahomcdan. 

(а) Urban. 

29 Bombay City ... 

30 Karachi City ... 

31 Alunedabad City 

32 Surat City 

33 Poona City 

34 Sholapur City ... 

(б) — Rural, 

35 The Northern Division 

36 The Central do. 

37 The Southern do. 

38 Hyderabad District ... 

39 Kara tlii do. 

40 Larkana do. 

41 Sukkur do. 

42 Thar and Parkar do. ... 

43 Nawabshali 

44 Upper Sind Eron tier ... 

Total 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
• 4 

5 

4 

5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 

86 


30 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


22 


III.— Special. 

45 Labour Unions • £ 

46 University r 

47 Europeans * 

48 Millowners J 

49 Commerce 1 

50 Agriculture ... ... 1 

51 Inomdars and Jngbirdars ^ 

52 Officials ••• — ® 

Grand Total ... HO 

which should bo tho total strength of tho Council. 
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7. In either case the demand of the Sabha is for 22 
representatives of the depressed classes in n Council 
composed of 140 members. Tho Sabha desires to state 
emphatically that this much representation to tho 
depressed classes in a Council of 140 is only just. Tho 
Sabha is aware that some people arc likely to call such 
a demand as a very large one. Such a view must, 
however, be deemed to be the result of prejudice 
against the depressed classes. It cannot be said to bo 
founded upon any definite reason. The Sabha thinks 
that an exact idea as to the population of tho de- 
pressed classes would be a sufficient corrective to views 
of this sort. For it must be admitted that population 
is a measure bp tr hich to evaluate the representation 
that is to be granted to any community. The computa- 
tion of tho exact strength of tho depressed classes 
is, therefore, a matter of considerable importance. 
The depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency liavo 
already suffered an injustice at tbo hands of tho South- 
borough Committee in 1019. That Committee gave in 
its Report a grossly wrong figure* as to the exact 
strength of the depressed classes in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency — a figure which was absolutely unwarranted by 
the Census ot 1011. So small was the strength of the 
depressed clashes shown by tho Soiithborough Com- 
mittee that even the paltry suggestions of tho Gov* 
ernment of India to give two representatives to the 
depressed classes in tho Bombay legislative Council 
failed to hare any effect. Similar attempt is now 
boing made in responsible quarters to whittle down 
the population of tho depressed classes. For instance, 
Mr, Bajpai, spoakiug on behalf of tho Government of 
India iti the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd Febru- 
ary, 1923, said '* that tho population of tho depressed 
classes in India was much exaggerated, and that the 
real strength of the depressed classes was only 28’ 
millions and not CO millions ** ns used to ho stated 
theretofore. Tho Sabha fears that tho Commission 
may fall into the same error in which tho South- 
borough Committee fell, and may in consequence make 
proposals based upon such erroneous calculation. The 
Sabha therefore desires to draw the attention of tho 
Commission to what the Director of the Census of 
India lias to say in this connection. In chapter xi. 
of Volume I. of tho Census of India 1921 tho director 
observes: — 

“ Paragraph 193. It has been usual in recent years 
to speak of a certain section of tbo community as the 
“ depressed classes.* 1 So far as 1 am awnro the term 
has no final definition, nor is it certain exactly whom 
it covers. In the Quinquennial Review of tho Progress 
of Education from 3912 to 1917 (chapter xviii, para- 
graph 505) tho depressed classes are spccificnTIy^doalt 
with from tho point of view of educational assistance 
and progress, and in Appendix XIII. to that Report 
a list of the castes and tribes constituting this section 
of the community is given. Tho total population 
classed according to these lists ns depressed amounted 
to 31 million persons, or 19 per cent, of tho Hindu and 
tribal population of British India. Thoro is undoubt- 
edly some danger in giving offence by making in a 
public report social distinctions which may ho deemed 
invidious; but in view of the lists already prepared 
and tho fact that the “ depressed ** have, especially 
in South India, attained a class consciousness and a 
class-organisation, arc served by special missions, 
“raised” by philanthropic societies and officially re- 
presented in tho Legislative Assemblies, it certainly 
seems advisable to face tho facts and to attempt to 
obtain some statistical estimate of their numbers. I 
therefore asked Provincial Superintendents to let mo 
have an estimate based on census figures of tho ap- 
proximate strength of the castes who wore usually in- 
cluded in tho category of “depressed.” I received 
lists of some sort from all Provinces and States except 

* Tho figure given by tho Southborough Committeo 
and adopted by the Govemmont of India in tho table 
given above was 577,510. According to tho authority 
relied upon by the Southborough Committee tho population 
of the depressed classes in tho Bombay Presidency in 

1911 was 2,145,208. 


tho United Provinces, whoso oxtromo delicacy of 
official sentiment shrank from facing tho task of at- 
tempting oven a rough estimate. Tho figures givon 
aro not based on exactly uniform criteria, ns a dif- 
ferent view is taken of tho position of tho same group 
iti dillcrcnt parts of India, and I have had in somo 
cases to modify tho estimate on the basis of tho figures 
in tlio educational report and of information from tho 
1911 reports and tables. They arc also subject to the 
general defect which has already been explained, that 
the total strength of any caste is not recorded. The 
marginal statement [reproduced below] gives, how- 
ever, a rough estimate of the minimum numbers which 
may be considered to form tho “ depressed classes ** 
of the Hindu community. Tho total of these pro- 
vincial figures ndds to up about 53 millions. This, 
however, must be tnben as a low and conservative 
estimate since it dors not include (1) the full strength 
of the castes and tribes concerned and (2) the tribal 
aborgincs most recently absorbed in Hinduism , many 
of whom are considered impure . \Yc may confidently 
plnec the numbers of tho depressed classes, nil of whom 
are considered impure, at something between 55 and 
CO millions in India proper. * * * ** 


Imputation of the Depressed Classes in India. 


Provinces. 

000’s omitted. 

Total 

52,030 

Assam 

2,000 

Bengal 

9,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,000 

Bombay 

2,800 

C. 1\ and Borar 

3,300 

Madras 

0,072 

Punjab 

2,893 

U. P 

9,000 

Baroda 

177 

Central India ... 

1,140 

Gwaliar 

500 

Hyderabad 

2,339 

Mysoro 

932 

Rajputnna 

2,2G7 

Travancoro 

1,200 


8. This cautious and considerate estimate of tho 
Director of Census must supersede all guesses and 
surmises regarding tho strength of the depressed 
classes in tho different Provinces of India. It destroys 
tbo validity of the estimate of Mr. Bajpai, For, it has 
been arrived at after scrutinising tbo figures that have 
appeared in tho Provincial Educational Reports 
which Mr. Bajpai says have formed the basis of his 
statement. Its correctness must be admitted. For, as 
tho Director says, it was arrived at after a deliberate 
investigation. Tho Sabha must, therefore, insist upon 
the Statutory Commission accepting these figures in 
preferonco to any othor. According to this cstimato 
tho minimum strength of the depressed classes m the 
Hombay Presidency is 2,800,000 souls or 10.8 per cent, 
of the total population. On the basis of their strength 
alone the depressed classes arc entitled to 15 scats out 
of a total of 140. 

9. If tho strength of a community was tho only 
factor governing tho extent of tho representation to 
ho granted to it, then tho demand for tho seven extra 
soats for tho depressed classes would no doubt appear 
to bo ono for an unearned increment. It must, how- 
ever, be recognised that the strength of the com- 
munity cannot be taken as the sole factor tn* 
determining mafferj of this sort. The standing of a 
community is no less an important factor to be taken 
into account in determining its quota of representa- 
tion. The standing of tho community must mean its 
power to protect itsolf in tho social struggle. That 
power would obviously depend upon tho educational 
and economic status of tho community. It follows 
from tho recognition of tho principle that the tower 
the standing of a community the greater is the elec- 
toral advantage it must get over the rest. There can 
be no two opinions that tho standing of the depressed 
classes, both educational and economical, is the lowest 
in this Presidency. Consequently they aro entitled to 
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some electoral advantage over what they arc entitled 
to on the basis of their strength. This electoral 
advantage must be greater in the case of the depressed 
classes than in the case of any other community of 
equal strength and standing; because no community 
can be said to form a submerged class in the same 
sense in which the depressed classes do. Nor can an)' 
class be said to be burdened with those grave dis- 
abilities which form the common lot of the depressed 
classes and which prevent them from rising above 
their degraded station in life. This is one reason why 
the Sabha feels justified in asking for this increment 
in representation. There is also another reason which 
the Sabha thinks must justify the extra-representa- 
tion claimed by it for the depressed classes. The 
representation of a minority, if it is to protect the 
minority, must also be effective. If not, it would be 
a farce. To escape this reproach it must be recog- 
nised that if a minority is to be protected then there 
must be enough representatives of the minority to 
save it from being entirely submerged. To put the 
same thing in the form of a proposition, the effec- 
tiveness of a minority representation depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being 
entirely overwhelmed. In claiming this extra-repre- 
sentation the depressed classes, the Sabha thinks, are 
entitled to invoke this principle in their favour, in 
common with the rest of the minorities in the country. 

10. Necessity for impartial treatment of all minority 
communities, — These principles governing the extent 
of representation are those which have been laid down 
by the Government of India in their despatch review- 
ing the Report of the Southborough Committee. The 
Sabha desires to point out that the case of the 
depressed classes was more deserving of the applica- 
tion of such principles than that of any other com- 
munity that could have been thought of in the whole 
of India. In practice, however, the benefit of these 
principles was rigorously denied to the depressed 
classes all throughout India and was literally showered 
upon a community like the Mahomedans holding a 
stronger and better position in the country than can 
be predicated of the depressed classes. To point out 
one such instance of unequal treatment the Sabha 
would invite the attention of the Commission to the 
two following cases: — 

Seats Depressed Seats 

Provinces. Moslem for classes for 

Population. Moslems. Population. D.C, 

Central Provinces 574,276 11 3,060,232 2 

Bombay Presidency 1,297,443 7 1,627,980 1 

Howsoever indignant one may feel over the perpetra- 
tion of such injustices to the depressed classes the 
Government of India does not blush at it. For it 
had avowedly enunciated those principles for the 
very limited purpose of applying them to the Maho- 
medans only. This was due, as every one knows, to 
the distinction the Government of India made in the 
political importances of the different communities. 
The Sabha protests against this grading of the 
citizens of a country on the basis of their political 
importance. There can be no safe and secure rule 
except the one that all communities are politically 
of equal importance. This invidious distinction is at 
the root of all the communal troubles and is destruc- 
tive of the principle of equal opportunity. The intro- 
duction of this principle in the governance of India 
at the time when the first instalment of Reforms was 
granted by Parliamnet was disastrous to the interests 
of the depressed classes. The Sabha is glad to find 
the present Secretary of State recognising the exist- 
ence of the depressed classes as a problem for serious 
consideration in the decision that may now be taken 
with regard to the enlargement of the scope of the 
political reforms already introduced. But the Sabha 
is anxious to point out that such recognition would 
be of no consequence to the depressed classes if it is 
not reflected in the changes that may ■now^be ^tro- 
duced into the framework of the constitution of the 
country. 


11. Mode of representation. — The Sabha is opposed 
to the principle of nomination and would insist upon 
the extension of the principle of election to the 
depressed classes. Election is not only correct in 
principle from the standpoint of responsible Govern- 
ment, but is also necessary in practice from the stand- 
point of political education. Every community must 
have an opportunity for political education which can- 
not well be secured otherwise than by the exercise of 
the vote. It must be regarded as unfortunate that 
the depressed classes, who need such education more 
than any other community, should be denied an oppor- 
tunity to take their share in the rapidly developing 
political life of India. There is also another reason 
why election in the case of the depressed classes is a 
necessity. Ministership is a very important privilege, 
and the depressed classes cannot afford to forego the 
same. No great benefit can come to them from the 
introduction of political reforms unless they can find 
a place in the Cabinet of the country, from where 
they can influence the policy of the Government. This 
opportunity will be denied to them so long as they 
are denied the opportunity of electing their own repre- 
sentatives. For, under responsible Government 
nominated members must continue to be ineligible 
for office. A system of representation like that of 
nomination which deprives the depressed classes of this 
right must stand self-condemned. 

12. Two objections are usually urged against the 
application of the principle of election to the de- 
pressed classes. 

(a) Difficulty in forming constituencies . — This ob- 
jection, the Sabha thinks, must be ruled out of serious 
consideration as not being honest. If difficulty in tho 
matter of forming constituencies was a consideration 
which led Government to prefer nomination to elec- 
tion in the matter of the representation of tho de- 
pressed classes, it is difficult to understand how tho 
Government ventured to apply the principle of elec- 
tion to the Moslems and the Europeans. These com- 
munities are not less scattered than the depressed 
classes and no constituencies can be formed for them 
including the existing ones, which cannot be con- 
demned as absurd from a logical point of view. All 
the same, the Government of Bombay did abandon 
its cesthetic sense and undertook to form asymmetrical 
constituencies for these communities when it found 
it impossible to form symmetrical ones. All these diffi- 
culties in regard to the formation of tho constitu- 
encies for the Depressed classes are, however, sot at 
rest under the scheme of representation outlined by 
the Sabha. The problem being thus simplified, no 
objection ought now to be raised for tho substitu- 
tion of the principle of nomination by tho principle 
of election. 

(b) Difficulty in getting a sufficiently large elec- 
torate. — Will there be a sufficient number of electors 
in any constituency to make the election of tho De- 
pressed classes to the Council a real election? By 
way of pointing out a difficulty in substitutingdection 
for nomination this question is usually raised and 
answered in the negative. Tho difficulty would, no 
doubt, be there if it is decided that tho existing pitch 
of the franchise is not to be touched and so long as 
the pitch continues where it now is, the Sabha must 
admit that the number of electors among tho De- 
pressed classes will ho very few. But the Sabhn 
thinks that tho existing pitch of tho franchise is 
unjustifiable on every ground. It has turned respon- 
sible Government into a mockery. It means a Govern- 
ment of tho whole Presidency of two crores of people 
by a minority of seven lakhs who happen to hnvo the 
good fortune of being voters under tho existing 
franchise. Such a state of things is clearly vicious 
and cannot be allowed to continuo in future, if there 
is to bo responsible Government, not merely in namo 
but also in fact. It is to ho regretted that tho 
question of franchiso does not seem to havo been 
adequately pressed by the class that is most vocal in 
demanding Reforms. Democracy is alleged to he the 
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aim of that class, but if tho truth bo told, in tho 
words of tho Government of Burma, “ they are in 
favour of democratic institutions mainly because 
they are making an appeal to a democratic nation. 
They could not very well call for democracy and 
ieavo tho Demos out. Their chief interest in tho 
Reforms is centred in tho powers that they expect to 
gain over tho executive. The broad franchise and re- 
sponsible voting in its true sense by the rural electors 
is not at all tho central idea of thoir demand. As 
long ns their own class will furnish tho Legislative 
Councillors who wilt exercise the desired control, it 
is immaterial to them whether these represent few or 
many voters." ’Whether or not this is the correct 
diagnosis of tho indifference of tho Indian politicians 
to tho important question of franchise, tho fact 
remains that the question of franchise occupies in 
Congress politics a very subordinate place as com- 
pared to tho question of the transfer of powers. In 
the opinion of tho Sabha, this attitude of tho Con- 
gress politicians is a reversal of tho true relationship 
between tho question of tho franchise and the 
question of transfer of power. It must bo admitted 
that tho dictum of tho Government of India that 
the forces which now hold tho administration together 
cannot be withdrawn before satisfactory substitutes 
arc ready to take their place must find acceptance 
in all quarters which arc willing to look nt things 
from a proper perspective. Now these substitutes 
must obviously be the electors : it follows therefore 
that the degree and the kind of responsibility which 
can l>o introduced into tho Government of tho country 
will depend upon tho strength of the electors. So 
vital is this question of the franchise that upon its 
determination alone can depend the degree of the 
transfer of political power. What should he the 
franchise is therefore a most important question. In 
the way in which it is determined nt present (lie 
Sabha wishes to point out that the principal aim nf 
representative Government has been lost sight of 
altogether. Franchise means the right to determine 
the terms of associated life. Franchise can mean 
nothing else. If that is tho meaning of franchise, 
then it follows that it should be given to tho^o who 
by reason of thoir weak power of bargaining are 
exposed to the risk of having the terms of associated 
life fixed by superior forces in a manner unfavourable 
to them. If this is true, then the very exigencies of 
representative Government demand that tho 
franchise, if tho term is properly understood, must 
be fixed so low as to bring it within the roach of the 
largo majority of tho poor nnd the oppressed sections 
of society. Indeed, adult franchise is the only 
system of franchise which can be in keeping with the 
true meaning of that term. Tho Sabha would, how- 
ever, bo content if the franchise for the Legislative 
Council is fixed at tho same level ns that for the 
Tnluka Local Board in the rurat parts and Rs. 3 
rental per month in urban parts of tho Presidency. 
The fear often entertained on tho part of tho Govern- 
ment that such a lowering of the franchise will bring 
in a large part of unintelligent people is without 
foundation. Large property is not incompatible with 
ignorance. Nor is abject poverty incompatible with 
high degree of intelligence. Property may as well 
dull the edge of intelligence. On the other hand 
poverty does and often must stimulate intelligence. 
Consequently tho adherence of the Government to a 
high property qualification as an insurance against 
ignorance is nothing but a superstition, which is 
sedulously cultivated by tho classes and fostered by 
the Government in order to deprive tho masses of 
their right to the making of thoir Government. 

13. System of Election . — Free election in general 
constituencies is, in the opinion of the Sabha, o\it of 
the question so far as the depressed classes are con- 
cerned. On tho other hand, the Sabha does not wish 
to ask for Communal electorates. In its opinion, it 
would ho sufficient if the depressed classes are pro- 
vided with reserved seats in the general constitu- 
encies. In the case of the candidates for election 


from the depressed classes tho Sabha would urge tho 
total abandonment of tho residential qualification and 
a partial relaxation in tho condition as to deposit. 

14. Jicprcjcnfafioa in the Assembly. — Tho Sabha 
respectful ly protests against tho non-recognition of 
tho right of tho depressed classes in tho Legislative 
Assembly in 1019. The Government of India is still 
supremo in important matters which ate directly 
under its control or under tho Reserved half of tho 
Provincial Governments. Even in respect of tho 
Transferred subjects it continues to linvo tho power 
of superintendence. It iy, therefore, obvious tlmt in 
tho direction of such largo powers tho depressed 
classes should have somo voice and tho Sabha would, 
therefore, claim that three members from tho de- 
pressed classes of tho Bombay Presidency should bo 
elected to tho Legislative Assembly by tlicir repre- 
sentatives in tho Local Legislative Council. 

11. — Protection through Guarantees. 

16. In addition to tho demand for adequate repre- 
sentation tho Sabha feels that it must also demand 
tho inclusion of clauses in t ho constitution of the 
country and as a fundamental part thereof, 
guaranteeing tho civic rights of tho depressed classes 
ns a minority in the Bombay Presidency. Such 
guarantees must cover the recognition of the follow- 
ing propositions concerning tho interests of the de- 
pressed classes: — 

(1) That tho education of tho depressed classes 
shall be recognised ns the first charge on tho revonues 
of the Province nnd that an equitable and just pro- 
portion of tho total grant for education should bo 
earmarked for the benefit of the depressed classes. 

(2) That the right of tho depressed classes to un- 
restricted recruitment in the army, navy, and tho 
police shall bo recognised without any limitation as 
to caste. 

(3) Tlmt for n period of 30 years tho right of tho 
depressed classes for priority in tho matter of tho 
recruitments to alt posts, gazetted ns well as lion- 
gar.ctted, in all civil services shall ho recognised. 

(4) That tho right of the depressed classes to tho 
appointment of a special inspector of police from 
amongst themselves for every district shall bo 
recognised. 

(d) That the right of tho depressed classes to effec- 
tive representation (ns defined above) on tho local 
bodies shall bo recognised by tho Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

(G) That tho right of tho depressed classes to 
appeal to the Government of India in cases of viola- 
tion of these rights by the Provincial Government 
shall be recognised mid tho Government of India shall 
bo given tho power to compel tho Provincial Govern- 
ment to conform to tho law in tho matter. 

IG. Justification of such guarantees . — It may ho 
argued that as tho dopressod clnsses linvo boon givon 
adequato representation in tho council, thoro can bo 
no danger to thoir rights, as thoro can ho in tho caso 
of an unrop resented minority. Why then should thoro 
ho these guarantees? Tho Sabha demurs to this much 
faith in tho officncy of a representative form of 
Government to effectively protect a minority from tho 
tyranny of the majority. In this connection tho 
Sabha would like to invito tho attention of tho Com- 
mission to the views of John Stuart Mill, who lias 
observed that il tho notion that tho people have no 
need to limit thoir power over themselves, might 
seem axiomatic, when popular Government was tho 
thing only dreamt about or read of ns having existed 
as some distant period of tho past * * * It 

was now perceived that such phrases ns solf-govern- 
ment, and tho power of tho people over themselves, 
do not express the truo state of tho caso. Tho peoplo 
who exorcise tho power are not always tho same 
people with those over whom it is exercised; and the 
self-government spoken of is not tho government of 
each by himself, but of each by all the rest. The 
will of tlio people, moreover, practically means/-' ' 
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will of the most numerous or the most active part of 
the people, the majority or those who succeed in 
making themselves accepted as the majority,- the 
people, consequently, may desire to oppress a part ot 
their number ; and. precautions are as much needed 
against this, as against any other abuse of power. 
Ihe limitation, theiefore, of the power of Government 
over individuals loses none of its importance when 
the holders of power are regularly accountable 
to the community, that is to the strongest party 
therein. This view of things, recommending it- 
self equally to the intelligence of thinkers and 
to the inclination of those important classes in 
European Society to whose real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse, lias had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing itself; and in political speculations the tyranny 
of the majority is now generally included amongst 
the evils against which the Society requires to be on 
its guard.” 

17. From this it is obvious that representative 
Government cannot altogether do away with the neces- 
sity of such guarantees for the protection of the in- 
terests of the minorities in a nation. Indeed it may 
safely he asserted that a representative form of 
Government, far from being a means of affording pro- 
tection to the minorities, must be deemed to be so 
very inadequate for that purpose that its introduc- 
tion without a system of guarantees being made a 
part thereof was looked upon as a most dangerous 
experiment. The post-war history of Europe abounds 
in such cases. The peace treaties between the allied 
Powers and Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and the Polish-German Convention relating 
to Upper Silesia with their guarantee clauses for the 
benefit of the minorities bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the minorities cannot depend upon the 
representative form of Government hut must seek 
protection in the form of guarantees of their rights. 

18. If representative Government is so weak when 
operating among European peoples, where the secu- 
larisation of politics has gone far further, how much 
weaker must it be in India where politics is nothing 
but theology in action. It is this theology against 
which the depressed classes must seek to be protected. 
How destructive is this theology of true citizenship 
has nowhere been described so well as in the Note by 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S., to the Government of India contained in the 
Letter No. 1146 (Reforms) dated the .31st December, 
1918. The following extracts are made from that 
Note : — 

”2. It may first be asked whether the democratic 
idea is in accordance with the prevailing philosophy 
of the people of India. The fundamental principle of 
the modern democratic state is the recognition of the 
value of the individual and the belief that as each 
individual has but one life, full opportunity should 
be accorded to each to attain his maximum develop- 
ment in that life. Neither of these propositions is 
accepted in the current philosophy of India. This 
rather holds that the present life is for each only one 
of a series of existences; that the position of each 
individual in this life has been determined for him 
by his merit or demerit in previous births; and that, 
therefore, his place in the social organism is irrevoc- 
ably fixed and cannot be changed. It may,, there- 
fore, bo safely asserted that the root notions of 
democracy run counter to all the ideas which for 
thousands of years have formed the common stock of 
popular belief in India. 

“ 3. Closely connected with the doctrine, that each 
man’s place in the present birth has been determined 
bv his actions in past existences is the institution of 
caste, which has the effect of stereotyping and fixing 
unalterably the position of oach individual in the 
social scale. Thus, a man born a Drahmm can- 
not bo other than a Brahmin, and a man born Pariah 
can never be other than a Pariah. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is impossible under such conditions /md it is 
neither recognised nor desired by Indian public 
opinion. 
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4. At the apex of the caste pyramid stands the 
Brahmin. This caste, originally representing, at 
least m Southern India, a racial difference, has estab- 
lished through a long period of time its absolute 
supremacy over all other castes. The Brahmin’s 
claim to supremacy is based not only on race and 
intellect, but also on the injunctions of religion. 
Ihe^ sanctity of a Brahmin’s person and religious 
merit to be obtained by feeding him, paying for his 
education, providing money for the marriage of his 
daughters, endowing him with land, has been an 
established belief in India for centuries * * * 

Brahmins possessed numberless privileges * * * 

t “6* With such predominance in most walks of 
life, it is not surprising that the Brahmin has easily 
secured control in politics * * * No repre- 

sentative of the great Pariah Community nor of tlie 
Christian Community has ever sat, or would ever have 
a chance of sitting, for one of these constituencies. 
This experience strongly suggests that the political 
machine in the future as in the past will be under 
the control of the Brahmans, unless special measures 
are resorted to, to secure adequate representation 
of the other classes. 

“ 8. Next to the Brahman sed longo intcrvcllo 
comes the great group of Hindu castes, some higher, 
some lower, generally grouped together as non- 
Brahmans, but all equally exclusive and largely 
antagonistic to one another. It is notorious that if 
a member of one of these castes .attains to a position 
of influence he fills the offices in his gifts with his 
fellow castemen. The Standing Orders of the Govern- 
ment recognise this tendency and contain directions 
to counteract it. The Joint Report is not ignorant of 
this, for it says, " there runs through Indian society 
a series of cleavages of religion, race and caste which 
constantly threaten its solidarity.” These distinctions 
of castes do not merely threaten the solidarity of 
Indian society — they prevent such solidarity from 
ever existing. 

”9. Below both the Brahmans and the non- 
JBrahman caste Hindus, come the low castes, or more 
correctly the persons of no castes, who number in 
this Presidency [i.e., Madras] some ten millions of 
people. For convenience they may bo referred to as 
the Panchama or Pariah community, Thoso peoplo 
are regarded, not merely as belonging to a lower 
class, hut as conveying by their very presence, an 
actual pollution which requires purificatory roligious 
ceremonies. t ... 

*< 13, The difficulty of introducing democratic insti- 
tutions into a society such as this, illitorato, divided 
into hard and fast castes, with the Brahman at tho 
top, with the various non-Brahman Hindu castes in 
the’middle, and the low castes, liable to bo oppressed 
impartially by both, at tho bottom must bo very 
great. Nor does this difficulty seem to haro been 
sufficiently realised by tho writers of tho Joint 
Report. Surely the first essential of any scheme of 
reform is that adequate safeguard should be provided 
for the good government of the inarticulate masses 
of the population 9 * M * 

18. If this is a correct description of the existing 
state of affairs then the Minorities of Europo cannot 
bo said to have a hotter caso for obtaining guarantees 
of tlicir rights than tho Depressed classes, Many 
people in the world have fallen low by force of ci r- 
cumstances. Tint having fallen they are free to rise. 

The depressed classes , on the other hand, form a 
solitary case of a people who have remained fallen 
because their rise is opposed to the religious notions 
of the majority of (heir countrymen. Much was made 
beforo tho Muddiman Committee by certain persons 
of tho resolutions passed by the various Legislative 
Councils, throwing open wells, dispensaries and 
dbarmshalns to members of depressed classes, and 
of tho circulars issued by Ministers of Education re- 
quiring children of the depressed classes to be 
admitted to schools in common with the rest. But 
what a mockery such resolutions and circulars are 
will to apparent to the Comrnfsiori from the prriMai 
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of annexuiv A to tins fctatoment. It will illustrate 
the attitude of tho majority towards the depressed 
classes as evidenced by incidents reported from tiino 
to time in the various newspapers in tho country 
(items No. 1 and 10). From a perusal of those news 
items it wilt be realised that the depressed classes 
cannot bo employed in tho army, navy and tho police, 
because such employment is opposed to the religious 
notions of the majority (item No. 8). They cannot be 
admitted in schools, because their entry is opposed 
to the religious notions of the majority (item No. 112). 
They cannot avail themselves of Government dispen- 
saries, because doctors will not let them cause pollu- 
tion to their persons or to their dispensaries (item 
No. 2 and 5). They cannot live a cleaner and higher 
life, because to live above their prescribed station is 
opposed to tho religious notions ol the majority (items 
No. 1 and G). So rigorous is the enforcement of tho 
social code against the depressed classes that any 
attempt on tho part of t ho depressed classes to 
exercise their elementary rights of citizenship only 
ends in provoking the majority, to practise* tho worst 
form of Focial tyranny known to history (items No. 4, 
7 and 11). It will be admitted that when Eocioty is 
itself a tyrant, its means of tyrannising are not re- 
stricted to the acts which it may do by the hands of 
its functionaries and it loaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into tho details of life, 
and enslaving the soul itself. Protection ngainst such 
tyranny is usually to be found in tho police power of 
the State. But, unfortunately, in any struggle* in 
which the doprc^cd classes are on tho ono side 
and the upper class of Hindus on the other, the police 
power is always in league with tho tyrant majority 
(item No. 11), for tho simple reason that the de- 
pressed classes have no footing whatsoever in the 
police or in tho magistracy of the country*. 

19. In view of this, it is unfair to the depressed 
classes to bo lulled into the belief that their interests 
would be safe in tho hands of their countrymen, 
because some Councils have passed resolutions and 
somo of tho Ministers have issued circulars favouring 
tho depressed classes. The Sahha desires to caution 
tho Commission ngainst being lured into forming a 
better opinion of tho Hindu majority from its best 
instances. Pictures of loving exercise of authority 
on one side, loving submission to it on tho other, of 
superior wisdom ordering all things for tho greatest 
good of the dependants aro von,* gratifying to rend. 
But such pictures would bo to tho purpose only if 
any one from tho depressed classes denied tho 
existence of good men in tho Hindu society. Nobody 
among the depressed classes doubts that thd'ro would 
bo great and universal happiness undor tho govern- 
ment of a good Hindu. But tho fact is that laws 
and institutions require to be adapted not to good 
men but to bad. From this point of view, it is safer 
to grant the minority* tho necessary protection by tho 
inclusion of guarantee clauses than to leavo it un- 
protected on tho fanciful ground that tho tyrant 
majority* has in it a few good men sympathetic to the 
minority. Such guarantees may bo looked down upon 
by* persons other than the depressed classes as being 
unnecessary; but from tho standpoint of the de- 
pressed classes it is but an essential safeguard. Thoro 
is such an enormous dread of tho Reforms prevalent 
amongst the depressed classes that they have from 
tho very* beginning opposed their introduction. So 
strong was their feeling against the Reforms that in 
one of tho addresses presented to Mr, Montagu tho 
depressed classes declared “ wo shall fight to tho last 
drop of our blood, any attempt to transfor tho seat 
of authority in this country from tho British hands to 
the so-called high-class Hindus.” Nothing can allay 
such fears as the system of guarantees can do. 
Government is based upon faith and not upon reason. 
If the depressed classes can have no faith in tho new 
constitution it is statesmanship to buy that faith if it 
can he done so with tho concession of guarantees 
heroin demanded. 


ANNEXUIU3 A. 
lTr.it No. 1. 

(From tho Times of India , 8th Fobrunry, 1928.) 

No Uplift for Antyajas . 

As a landmark in tho rapid progress of Indian social 
reform, a lecture delivered last month by Mali amah op a- 
dhyuva Bandit Airnnta Krishna Shustri (Professor, 
Calcutta University) to an audienco of Sanatnuist 
(oithodox) A grown! Mnrwndis of Bombay in tho local 
Nnra-Nnraynn tcmplo, deserves to bo rescued from un- 
merited oblivion. The subject of tho discourse was 
'•The Way to Uplift tho Pntits M (i.c., 14 fnllon ” un- 
touchables), and tho chair was graced by Shri Jngad- 
guru Anantaclmrya Maharaj of tho now Vnishnnv 
tcmplo in Bombay. Tho lecturer proved by citations 
from tho Slmstras that tho vnrious castes have always 
boon in existence and will continuo so to exist till tho 
end of all timo. Ho added that thoso who talk of 
uplifting tho “ Fallon” (Antynjas) aro merely talk- 
ing, and that, in fact, thoro is no way of uplifting tho 
Anlyajas in tho sonso of gotting thorn admitted into 
any of tho four castes, or taking them out of thoir 
present social position. 

Orthodox Generosity. 

Tho learned lecturer suggested tho only possiblo way 
of uplifting tho 11 unupliftablo Fallen,** namely, 
generously restoring to them somo of their inalienable 
professions at present encroached upon by unthinking 
and unorthodox caste people. 14 In this 20th contury,” 
said tho Mahamahopndhvnya, ” peoploon getting up in 
tho morning Bit down to clean thoir costly shoes 
instead of performing thoir appointed morning ritual. 
Noxt they sit down to shavo themselves. And instead 
of cleaning thoir tooth in tho Swadeshi stylo (i.c., with 
twigs of bnbool, etc.), they sit down to rub powder on 
thoir teeth with brushes. By doing all these things 
they deprive Mochis (cobblers), Hajams (harbors), and 
tooth-stick sollors of thoir livelihood. Lot ovoryono 
do his duty according to Dhnrma and rest content. 
This is tho only way to bring about tho uplift of tho 
Antynjas — lot thoso who lmvo deprived thoso Fallon 
pcoplo of their means of livelihood restore it to them.” 


Itum No. 2. 

(From tho Times of India , 2nd March, 1928.) 

Antyajas in India . 

But, tho patriots will protest, all this happoned in 
British India, not in Indian India. Well, wo know 
what happoned to Balnis only tho other day in a big 
Central India Nativo State for wearing gold and 
silver ornaments and absurdly presuming to bohave 
like touchable ensto Hindus. And this is what tho 
Saurashira reports about tho Antyajas in Baroda 
territory, whoro tho Maharaja himself sympathises 
so dcoply with theso unfortunates; “ Tho order to 
admit Antyaja hoys into Gujarati schools is on paper 
only. In nearly 95 per cont. of tho schools tho Antyaja 
children aro made to sit outsido in tho cold, boat or 
rain, and they aro mado to fetch cowdung, fuel, 
droppings, dust, oto. # * * In April, 1927, an 
Antyaja wont to tho Damnagar dispensary for medi- 
cine. Tho doctor mado him wait for twelvo hours and 
then oxamined him — from a distnneo, and gave him 
medicine — from a distance. This happoned in the 
presence of an Antyaja member of tho Baroda Legis- 
lative Assembly.” And the Pratap of Surat tolls us 
that when a teacher in the Navasari Antyaja Ashram 
took an ailing boy to tho local hospital, the doctor in 
charge drove them both away with these remarkable 
words: 4t Got away! This is not Gandhi Raj hut 
Baroda Sarknr’s Raj ! ** 
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Itch No. Jl. 

(Krom tin' Kvrnvuj jSVtri, IHh May, lMM.) 
f/nfmir futM> ut Jumbuiur Aftmmpafify. 

Fo ur // Indus Ittsign. 

A MMtimlum linn Ih'oii ciuimuI in damlniMir at the 
election of an mitout liable to the Jnmbtnar Mutttn* 
pntity. four Hindu im'tutwrn have ronipi^il, while tlu« 
rvnl have promised not to touch the untouchable 
member ami to bathe if rwr they (nticlird him. 

Itch No 4. 

(From the llomhay Chronicle.) 

kol aha dkpkkssku class contickknck. 

/fotrdys'trt of Upper Class Hindus. 

Tiio Timfi of hultn m un muo <d tin* 2lth given a 
statement of tho not at Mnhnd* Hut an that slate, 
merit h incomplete and fails to give a correct idea of 
'that happened it in ueo*v%nry to give a complete and 
correct account of the not. 

A Conference of the Doprev.ed Claves of the Kotnha 
District ivan held nt .Mnhnd on the 29th and 20th 
instant (i.r.. of March, 19-7) under tho Presidentship 
of Dr. II H Amhedhnr, Bnr.-at-Law. Tho attendance 
of the depressed clnnnpa wan over 2,000 and great 
enthusiasm prevailed But the work of the Confer- 
ence wan severely marred bv a riot, tho responsibility 
for which rests entirely upon tho upper class Hindu 
residents of tho town of Mnhnd. On tho first day of 
the Conference, after tho President hud delivered his 
address, several upper class Hindus addressed the 
Conference assuring the depressed classes that they 
wore witling to help them m all ways and urging that 
tho depressed classes should not cultivate hatred of 
tho upper class Hmduv In pursuance of this, the 
Subjects Committee drafted n resolution, among 
others laying down what the upper cla«s Hindus 
should do for tho uplift of the depressed clashes. In 
the Subjects Committee attention was drawn by some 
people to tho fact that there was n great difficulty at 
Mnhnd for tho depressed classes in obtaining water for 
drinking purposes, and that this difficulty was felt not 
only by the resident depressed classes of Mnhnd hut 
also by the depressed classes from villages who resorted 
to Mahad for private business or for the purposes of 
Government work. So groat was the scarcity that 
water worth Rs. 15 had to ho bought each day to 
satisfy tho needs of the Conferenre. The Municipality 
of Mahad had some time ago parsed a resolution de- 
claring the tanks in the city to bo open to tho public, 
but as it had not placed a hoard there people feared 
to resort to them. The Subjects Committee, there- 
fore, decided, after taking the sense of the upper 
classes who attended the Conference in this matter, 
that tho Conference should go in body to tho Chowdar 
tank and help the depressed classes in establishing 
their right to take water. 

A False Humour. 

When, therefore, the Conference met on the morning 
of tho 20tli, and the first resolution which declared 
what the upper classes should do for the depressed 
classes was pub before the Conference by members of 
depressed classes, tho President requested Messrs. 
Purushottam Prabhaknr Joshi and Gorind Nnrayau 
Dhnrya (as representatives of the upper classes) to 
speak on the resolution. With tho exception of one 
clause in the resolution dealing with inter-marriages 
they both accepted tho resolution. Having thus 
assured itself that there was general support behind 
it, the Conference, when the Session was over, went in 
a body to the said tank. The procession was a most 
peaceful one and everything passed off quietly. But 
after about two hours some evil-minded leaders of the 
town raised a false rumour that the depressed classes 
were planning to enter the temple of Vireshwar, 


ohweiipon a large crowd of riffraffs wore collected, all 
armed with bamboo sticks. The crowd coon became 
nggrennive, nnd the whole town at oneo hccamo a 
'♦urging m/i v> of rowdies, who teemed to bo out for tho 
blood of the depressed clrin;c3. 

Ticrnty Wounded. 

The doprowd cltwr? were busy in taking their meal 
before ih**pcrM»g to their villages. When a large part 
of them bad Jej t the town tho rowdies entered the 
kilWmn where tho depressed classes were taking their 
food. Tlmro would have been a regular battle between 
the two forces, but the depressed classes were held 
bark by their leaders, nnd thus a far more serious riot 
was averted, f Jhe rowdies, finding no occasion for 
provocation, began patrolling tho main street and 
assaulting tlm members of tho depressed classes who 
in stray batches Worn passing along on their way to 
their villages and committed trespass in the houses of 
several depressed-class peoplo and gravely assaulted 
them. In all tho number of wounded among the 
depressed classes is supposed to 1 k> ns large as 20. In 
this tho attitudo of the depressed classes was ns com- 
nmndnblo as tho attitudo of many of tho upper classes 
was unworthy. The depressed classes assembled vastly 
outnumbered tho upper classes. But as the object of 
their leaders was to do everything in a non-violent and 
absolutely constitutional manner they set their faces 
against any aggression on the part of the depressed 
classes. It speaks a great deal in favour of the 
depressed classes that, although the provocation given 
to them was immense, they kept their self-control. 
The Mnhnd Conference has shown that tiie upper 
clnv«os are not willing to allow tho depressed classes to 
enjoy such elementary civic rights as taking water 
from public watercourses. 

The most reprehensible part of the conduct of tho 
upper-caste Hindus in Mahad and Kolaba District was 
that messages were sent immediate!}* to tho different 
villages asking tho upper-class people there to punish 
the delegates of tho Conference as soon as they 
returned to their respective villages. In obedience to 
this mandnto assaults wero committed on a number of 
Mnhars returning from the Conference either before 
or after they reached their villages, where the de- 
pressed classes have tho disadvantage of being over- 
wheimingly outnumbered by the upper-caste Hindus. 
The leaders of the depressed classes have appealed to 
the authorities for protection and the District Officials, 
including the D. S. P., are making inquiries on the 
spot. It must, however, he stated that, if the Resi- 
dent Magistrate had not allowed two precious hours 
to pass without doing anything, the riot would have 
probably been averted. 

Item No. 5. 

(From Young India , oth May, 1927.) 

Alan's Inhumanity to Man. 

(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

In another column will bo seen an extract from 
Xavajivan of a most disgraceful case of calculated in- 
humanitv of a medical man towards the dying wife of 
a member of the suppressed class in a Kathiawad 
village. Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar, who is responsible for 
givincr tho details of the case, has withheld the names 
of tho* place and parties for fear of the poor suppressed 
class schoolmaster being further molested by the 
medical man. I wish, however, that the names will 
bo disclosed.- Time must come when the suppressed 
class peoplo will have to he encouraged by us to dare 
to suffer further hardships and tyranny. Their 
sufferings are already too great for any further suffer- 
ings to he really felt. Public opinion cannot be roused 
over grievances that cannot be verified and traced to 
their sources. I do not know the rules of the Medical 
Council in Bombay. I know that in other places a 
medical practitioner who refused to attend before his 
fees were paid would he answerable to the Council and 
would be liable to have bis name removed from the 
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Council’s list and bo otherwise subject to disciplinary 
action. Fees arc no doubt exnetablo; but proper at- 
tendance upon patients is the first duty of a medical 
practitioner. The real inhumanity, however, if the 
tacts stated aro true, consists in the practitioner re- 
fusing to enter tho untouchable’s quarters, refusing 
himself to see the patient, and refusing himself to apply 
tho thermometer. And if the doctrine of untouch- 
ability can ever be applied in any circumstances it is 
certainly applicable to this member of tho profession 
which ho lias disgraced. But I am hoping that there 
is some exaggeration in t lie statement made by Sjt. 
Thnkknr's correspondent, and, if there is none, that 
the medical practitioner will himself come forth and 
make ample amends to tho society which ho has so 
outraged by Ins inhuman conduct. 

ltcfiecl and ttVfp. 

There is a school for the children of the suppressed 
clashes in a village in Kathinwad. The teacher is a 
cultured, patriotic man belonging to the Dhtdh or 
Weaver (untouchable) class, lie ones his education to 
the compulsory education policy of His Highness tho 
Gavakwad, nml had been doing his little hit for the 
amelioration of his community. Ho is a man of 
cleanly habits and refined manners, so that no ono can 
recognise him as belonging to tho untouchable class. 
But because be had tho fortune or misfortune of teach- 
ing the children of his own community in a conserva- 
tive village in Kathiawnd everyone regards him as nn 
untouchable. But, unmindful of that, ho had been 
silently working away. There are some moments, 
however, when the most patient ninn living under in- 
tolerable conditions may give vent to Ids agony and 
indignation, which are evident in the following letters 
from the schoolmaster. Every little sentence in it is 
surcharged with pathos. I have purposely omitted the 
names of the village and nil the people mentioned in 
the letter lest the schoolmaster should come into 
further trouble. 

Hamskar. My wife was delivered of a child on the 
5th instant. On the 7th she was taken ill, had 
motions, lost her speech, had hard breathing and 
swelling on tho chest, and her ribs were aching pain- 
fully. I went to call in Dr. , hut ho said “I will 

not come to the untouchables* qunrters. I will not 
oxarnino her either , 99 Then I approached tho Nngnr- 

sheth and the Gnrrsia Durbar , and requested 

them to use their good offices for me. They camo, and 
on the Nngnrseth standing surety for me for tho pay- 
ment of Rs. 2 ns tho doctor’s fee, and on condition 
that the patient would l>c brought outside the un- 
touchables’ quarters, lie consented to come. He came, 
we took out t lie woman, who had a baby only two days 
old. Then tho doctor gave tho thermometer to aMussal- 
man who gave it to mo. I applied the thermometer and 
then returned it to tho Mussulman who garo it to the 
doctor. It was about eight o’clock, and, having in- 
spected tho thermometer in tho light of a lamp, he 
said : “ She has pneumonia and suffocation.” After 
this the doctor loft and sent medicine. I got linseed 
from the market and wo aro applying linseed poultico 
and giving lior the medicine. The doctor would not 
condescend to oxamine her, simply looked at her from 
a distance. Of course, I gave Rs. 2 for his fee. It is 
a serious illness. Everything is in His hands, 

II. 

Tho light in my life has gone out. She passed away 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Comment is needless. AVhat shall ono say about 
the inhumanity of tho doctor who, being an educated 
man, refused to apply tho thermometer except through 
the medium of a Musalman to purify it, and who 
treated an ailing woman lying irrfor two days worse 
than a dog or a catP What shall one say of tho 
society that tolerates this inhumanity? One can but 
reflect and weep. 


]tkm No. G. 

(From the Times of Judin dntod 1-4-28 nml 10-2-28.) 

Tyranny of Hindus. 

Rules for Bnlais. 

Mode of life laid down. 

hnst May, high enste Hindus, viz., Kalotns, 
Rajputs, nml Brahmins, including tho pntels and 
pulwnis of villages lviumria, Bicholeo Ilnfsi, Bichoh 
Mnrdnnn, nml ot about 15 other villages in tho Imloro 
district, informed the Balais of their respective 
villages that if they wished to live among thorn, they 
must conform to the following rules: — (1) Balais must 
not wear gold litre bordered pugrecs; (2) they must 
not wear dhotics with coloured or fancy borders; 
(fl) they must convoy intimation of tho death of any 
Hindu to relatives of deceased— no matter how far 
away thoso relatives may ho living; (4) in all Hindu 
marriages the Balais must play music boforo tho pro- 
cessions, and during tho marringes; (G) tho Balai 
women must not wear gold or silver ornamonts; thoy 
must not wear fancy gowns, or jackets; (G) Bnlni 
women must attend all cases of confinement 6t Hindu 
women; (7) tho Balais must render services without 
demanding remuneration, nml must accept wliatovor 
a Hindu is pleased to give; (8) if the Bnlais do not 
agree to ahido by these terms, they must clear out of 
tho villages. 

Balais refuse compliance. 

Tho Balais refused to comply; and tho Hindu ele- 
ment proceeded against them. Balais woro not 
allowed to got water from tho village wells; thoy wore 
not allowed to lot go their cattlo to graze, Bnlais 
wore prohibited from pnssing through land owned by a 
Hindu; so that if the field of a Balai was surrounded 
by fields owned by Hindus, tho Balai could have no 
access to his own field. Tho Hindus also let their 
cattlo graze down tho fields of Bnlais. The Bnlais 
submitted petitions to tho Darbnr against thc*e per- 
secutions; hut ns thoy could got no timely relief, 
and the oppression continued, hundreds of Bnlais, 
with their wives and children, were obliged to abandon 
their homes in which their ancestors lived for cenora- 
tions nml migrate to adjoining States, viz., to villages 
in Dhar Downs, Bhopal, Gwalior, and other States. 


A. V, Thakkatl 
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Nnui* b 1 * •» :nirn:t'.*.Hi that Lbi:n<Kr and LjAvman 
'roam'd T*| vi o a’.lajpn} manner, but plcadoO that the 
•,vij|p»a. nan' * b.vd urdlinjdy a;;»*v»’d tv undergo the 
punnui.uierr » Obviously Ifumeo and Laxujuan norv 
h**ipb*NS wb»»n t Joy wore abused, a.^iulted ami 

* u"o4r-»ni.*d n ; *dt 5«‘"oro punb-b merit and actually sub- 
yvnod tv barbar*:ur» :nd:;;u;t:»?s. This case baa created 
a :;»vat sett <vt:on ament: thv people belong' nj; tv the 
-e* called untouchables ca^r*,^ and ctTvrts are being 
made tv .;»**•* proper legnj vi:«l tv the complainants, 

l»*iM N v. 

t 't'oin'hiy JLegbdati’e Cvuncd ?/oba :os, 2p2f ; 

Vvi. XX.; *ars Wl: p. ld?3A 
Z^nVcu: i:bubc'vn%»if 0 / .Vunurj. 
i'r, /V, If. . t >i:d.ri r : V/dl Co v*»ru merit he pleased 
tv -j;u v v whether there is any rule prohibiting the 
ettli;,;men\ of the depressed classes in the police 
constabulary fvr*r? of the Fr*.^i deucy? 

.TV. //-moi»r*j he. M\ J . IC. XI. !/•>( ion : There is no 
vieh run*. 

J/r. XX, ff. ,1 -ft Dcd.Ver; V#’*// the Honourable 3Iemher 
inform me ^hy the ComniJ^iouer or Poliee 
for the City of Bombay refuses tv appoint- depressed 
cla.vs members in the police wiistahufary if mere is 
no r-rstrmtiati 9 

Xhr &»nonr*ibic 3!*. *7. £\ 7X. Hof sen : This open^ 
up a ^erv large subject. I cart only s^ty that there 
are practical difficulties nhieh are known tv every 
uumrier of this House, and u hich stand in the may 
of the more extvasi*'e enifstutont of these classes in 
tho police. There is no prohibition against it. 

The practical difficulties referred tv be Mr. 
I'hjist):! are evidently uifficultjes arising out of mi- 
tvucbability. 

Xtsk IXo. ?• 

j !5otnba v Leci^ntivo Council Cebates, 195?: 

vJl. XXI r. .- Part 11 . ; pp- SM*.) 

Oh. rot m Oorcrum-vif Service* 

M". It. $. AnitMto: V/itl (?oe«r»niont be pleased 
‘v st \tv tho total number in the chjncnX ranks in tno 
office^ of tho various departments oT Government? 

Tt te Kvnou rvbic Gfr Chunilal 3Mto: A sratemont 
^•virig the requisite information is placed on the 
Ctniucd table. 


j MumtluuM 
I and. j Muhtuu*. 
I APiod ; nmdnns. 
Castes, 1 


I. The ^sX' re tare it ... 

u. F. v;. iy. 

11 L Collector- of Bombay ... 
jy. CocimifSaionon of. Ifxetse 

V. Siinili Causes- Court ... 

VI. KJijh Court 
Vt.y TXOmbay Folk?e Courts ... 
V LU. Coimuissiouer of Folice*. 

Bombay ***. ***- 


re- 

pressed 

Classes. 


-Vd-. 

Vfmcod, 

Hindus. 


CJins- 

tians^and 

Jews. 
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Sr.vsrv.rvr M'nvirn t* nv On. UittMiuu K. Amju:hkau. [tftmfitiutrf. 


Itv.u No, JO. 

(Kicst* th« Trir r 0 / d’kh Mt\y * 10*-.) 

Tur.ovott l Not in 
" OV^ordai rt»„; AKvk^duJ,'* 

How «;t*,cr:c the pMtti*sl are *he»j they tv\r 

\\.o th'-fthdilio aj.-I <*( liio Vf.**'Uch« 

a!V‘, t!;» cVarly brought <t,; 1 at the 
r 3; ihft Cl H.” cf tst*. * 

t >\\ ;h ahikts was sdr'iHy sh'-litsl. A r.*. .* V. g the lia!(* 
d.*r<"**. cr »,>*’* thtt trirk * ere xv t* n 

l^Vrgifg to the ^•„' v :*.! < 'y J , Or-.r cf ihfta wfolo in 
that paper An cliV.pAcr; 2 vrlirV, r\p,- 'irg tb« gv-r.rrft! 

.la cut! -.'V m th<* thorny p:,h>m, which 

*7,;!rh v T*. wJ;aI s!,*' Mfthftrftthl? a ( Vr.frfdim (hit ~ 

** While SO !'« Hr * tbrf «!*}/' < -J A th* 


v* n* 

ft ab-n*. lb** 


%i \ 

Sftt 

f!-. 

ft |Sv 

ibJ Kp.:ft!;t 

Ko-r 

ctyl ci IV- ma. 

ft {’ 

irV.A 


mi 

N f» s .\i l 

: M l^vr 

go- 

g!e like *cu y 

.r. 5 

hrrn. 

• » 

r *0 

Chtttr. 

hhft?*l&* Mi 

Ma* 

(Oiler* 


S i 

! %i“ 

.ft* ! 

1 ftld 

Mtthttfti !*' 

r: 

e ir.s^rr.t " * 

« 

* 



thi* u 

• t lC?ttUCe rn 

cxr. 

rfftlit,* **hr»t a 

u:t 

it V 3 

i.ftlt 

„ ? 
f i 

c! tie 

Ur;t'«(3ialv 


c! At 1 >*■» * t ill *■ * : i ? .? * - f. t b * up;-’«*r c ! a* *■ m . 

Km -Mi-i* «-.* .trft. 

7b*jift-S jvfcjmc? c° r.linti* 1 : ** ,M-t?.AV:r.ii5 ttturd a 
J’Ivx!a!~ a*,;co that ttr.Hmrhal diiy uar a IVi cu H»r-du 
dharmij ?*r .\mi ^h?Ad.lkv;&nd and J»a3a J,*)pM !!&i 
hatr *Atd ft’d tb.ftt ve ah *11 r.rfp; t*» ablo to Win 

if untcurhik di'.r ;* r.ot trm'wcd frv.:n Hindu 
S‘c.<*?y; during the ***? rrtcfi t< clutivn* Ur iti 

t<< :r. -T as -*rr l»r:rg &dopt<*l by tho ; tilt whftl 

u ih** £? 4 .*ja 1 mult cf all ?fc*u> ^elicit;*** 3 
hi* the cr,e ptr>a ftb fc T<* t,?e *tdl turning out of ?},* 
mouths cf highly esJutatr-l per^n*! Me part tt v*- 
luticr.s in ih*' Ik-mgr* *0 and the Hindu ha adr*^at. 
jrj; entry d VtttmictatV* and tKat 

yctdic tifiJ.s, trolli, c!<,, ibv,;|t| thrt^n nj tn to 
tJont. Hut ith, <*n thn sjr;r* {rr yiuttsrn th<*ni into 
prairltr^ r. !rr.n th<* i,at, 

trp fttiatjJt thrtr, ar.d th.«*n pr-c-^e I r <* — ^ !1* against 
thtnt and i^nd to jail/* 

l:r« No. U. 

iV"3lutie?sr yat‘» d a', ihn J)f|‘rt«r ! CIaatm Confer* 

er.c^ tt*. Dapnji fDietrict Hatnapr*). 

1, (cj) Thu C<*ftfr?rnew cxpreitM indtpmucrj at tfio 
campaign of yirnecution carraM fin \>\ t to r'voallr.J 
hiph caite Hindu* in tlii tt diitrict ayaitut Hjo <3^* 
prnte-d cla’ict for Hi* r< fuial on thf> l&ltfK* part to 
cat tJi*' meat of tj*ad ft.nirr.a3t, 

{l) T3;ia Conference ;& f-xtremHy |*rinrrd to find 
that the I'olirv cfTir^rx nm! .Maytistrat* 5 in tJ;o di?,tr:r* 
tyjtorafttica'dy ahu^i deprcMcd*dat* people instead 
of firing t3o-m protection ngnir.st tho tyranny nml 
injustice to wliich they aro beinp subjects! hr th«^ 
*o-called liich c.imo Hindu* through impounding thr* 
cattle of th* former, committing ft**auH* on tlmm 
ftnd mahinf; it impo r iihle for them to obtain the 
n<*cc T tar;eK of life in th* tinmnni by objerrin^ a 
rtrict yercial boycott npiiml them. 

(c) This Conference nppeaU to tho G osernment to 
take steps for having tlm usual haluta remuneration 
paid to the Watntidnr ^fahar* w)m Jiave been deprived 
of tho same hy the }iip}j caste Hindu villagers owing 
to the former’s refusal to oat the carrion and carry 
dead nnimah, h**g aims and do other unclean things 

2. (a) Haring cornn to know that in n number of 
rillngei it is tho Police Patel who countenances the 


campaign of persecution against tho d op revised -clans 
people, thu ('Mtifcreneo r<spn*.is the (iovcrnincnt to 
take prop* r step* agaiu*t nnh Poluo Patch. 

(b) Thu Confer < neo r<tjue*,t* the Omermnont to 
appoint in each dr.trir*. a special Psdice Inspector 
Hem nmoug-.t the d«*prc*-ed rla**f* for the protection 
id thme cla'u-s and ? i admit nrrmP. from them 
ch*u.<** tti the p‘dic« retvjco. 

t<r) Hut l*.»niesrm n r< |ue-,tt the fiuiernment nn- 
mediately to quarter pnmtuo police under the 
tsmmand cf r*.thtary p^mionrrv h* longing to the 
iirj'Trted tla**>i* 4 at the lillagi’-, of Vadvni. Matron, 


TviUi, 

Dvgft-m, 

Mm d 

an/ ad, r 

atr.r, etc., 

at tbu **x- 

|s*r.en 

cf l?ie t 

i.callr.1 

high cn 

te Hindus 

rcudmg in 

t3;r »e 

Village* 

iti > 1 nr of ll.f 

* fart th;i 

t owing to 

h ft r tt c 3 

turn! an< 

l t b > 1 1 lit 

and open 

Miaultft ii 

hft* U 

ome imp 

' -tibV 

for Ihn 1 ! 

leprc **1 d cl 

a*l <*5 to hvt* 

it*, them * : H ft g 





%. T 

’hit foul' 


i* rmpbntti allv tif 

tin) opinion 

t)iftt no further 


•cut of 

if-g m rr.Un 

toil be gn «’» 

1«* H.< 

lift rXC^p 

it «. t -,b 

proper 

*fth guard 

fi>r tin* in* 

t«r<5^ 

: cf !k« 

drpj«-*3 

ed 

s. 



Inn No. 12. 

(Prcrn iU ay Chu-iitU, datrd 20-10.27.) 

.VuMfipd AV. l ,(*rdi (m t\t Ctiy 0 / Korn boy). 

Th*$cW* (*x*m?*ntt« v ba* m«dn it'»-lf ndiculmu by 
taking flight ft*, the little r|Ue%t»rn of (hiukirig 
•‘lota*** (jot*). It f'-nu that, in tpite of th* C^r- 
y »r ati«*n*ji le-^hiticn that t!u-fn thuuM be no ca'tt* 
di* - :;tr.i?ivtieu tn the luuunipa! trl»»v h, ,r d»prc*'ed M 
dm dor !r^n are p.tf-n f^p.:rat<» pots f<?r <lrinking 
water. A sub n -••r.t'ut t'-o *( the ho-di Committee ro- 
t. mtr.cn .3 that rdl children nbo»!d b* given the same 
p t; Hut the* tr-f-mbr-ja of l lie SHmolh (%»mmilt»e 
gratcly r* gitatrd *vvcr this iccommendaimn nml enter- 
tained nil ; mt* of ffaf> 5*er:.e mid that the change 
wouM 1-’ rc tinted by th* ca^'.e Hindu*; evidently, 
the jeientment oi she " b.ir M caste Hindu* does not 
count for much Professor V. C» Hao rani that it 
w;vt a rc*» eUlt u.nftr x change, a*;* l Mr. I) <k I)alvi, 
himself a writ-known r f ^ial refnrmor, added to these 
fears a legal one, that some parent* might file n suit 
against the (Vtumittco Ultimately the Schools Com* 
unite** Jrfrrrr ! the «|t>r*tmn hark to tlirt sub-cotn- 
wht< h wa* tantamount to laving that t!u* 
laSter % e r* * % irt.m.rfidr»tton was not Acceptable to them. 

A CfttfuJotni /muff. 

Tho fears mentioned above are nb'.urd, at every 
Ikij is cxpecti-d to wash a jkjS well before using it, 
on sanitary and — if he ii tn tntmltd^un ensto grounds. 
That n pot nnco u«ed by an " unto:ichftbli> 11 bov 
becomes it*clf untoucbable or umiinble by tin* “high '* 
ca*.to Iltmltn in spite of \U being washed clean* m a 
calctilated intuit to tlm unfortunate ** depre^od u 
ela»M*s, which wo certainly did not expect the Schools 
Committee to countenance. Mr. J)nlvi ftated Hint in 
view of cornpul^ory education in homo Wards parents 
might file a suit against tho Committee} *' for en- 
forcing an obligation which was bv no means a legal 
one.” Hut nobody j? under nn, obligation to u<o tho 
common pot? in tho rchooki, Tho«o parents who are 
ro over rcrupnlous may give tlmir own pota to thoir 
children and thereby protect their ** religion.*' As 
for tho 11 depressed '* cln^sov* the insult to them re- 
mains, whether they bring thoir own pots or betake 
themselves to other rchoola where better notions of 
justice prevail. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION, 


Tho Joint Momorandum of Tho Doprcssod India Association, Bombay, and 
Tho Servants of Somavamshi Society, Bombay. 


u Nothing is .settled, (lint is not rightly settled. 

if shivery ts not wrong, nothing is wrong in tho 
World.** — AmtAHAM Lincoln. 

Sms, — 

Wo hnvo been directed hy our Associations, of which 
wo hnvo tho honour to he tho Presidents, to submit to 
the Commission this Memorandum, which contains an 
account of our status, in tho social, political and 
economic spheres, and a statement of tho concessions 
which constitute, in our humblo opinion, tho irre- 
ducible minimum which ought to bo granted to our 
community if wo nro to enjoy n fair monsuro of that 
prosperity and economic wclfaro which wo, ns human 
beings, and as subjects of His Imperial Majesty, our 
beloved King-Emperor, have a right to expect from 
the hands of the Commissioners, 

1. It is not our purpose to explain how, by the 
mandates of a wickcdcnstosystom and tho silent work- 
ings of centuries of prejudice, we lmvo been reduced to 
n state of degradation on n par with the bensts of tho 
field, regarded ns the untouchables and outcasts of 
society, and denied the use of roads, wells, entry to 
temples, and, in fact, tho most elomentnry amenities 
of civilised life. Thanks to tho joint influence of 
missionary education and Ilritisli rule, the walls that 
divided us from the society of our fellow men lmvo 
been breached, but the progress of their disintegration 
is slow and laborious and, unless our rulers take our 
condition seriously in band and initiate definite steps 
towards our uplift, we can see no betterment of our 
position, in any sphere, in tho near or the distant 
future. 

2. In the Bombay Presidency wo number about three 
millions hy n recent computation; that is to say, one- 
ninth of the population of the Presidency. If the 
voice of our pcoplo is to bo heard with effect in the 
councils of tho nation, our representation therein 
must bo substantial. Wo plead for nothing more than 
that, according to the principles of strict fairness and 
equity, wo should hare a repress ntation in proportion 
to our nnm crical strength. At least one-ninth of the 
representation of tho Legislative Council should be 
reserved to us, of which half tho number may enter by 
election and half hy the system of nomination. This 
mensxaro of representation, wo are confident, will not 
trespass upon the rights of other communities, nor will 
it involve tho fate of Ministries, hut it will serve to 
make our voice heard in the Council, and, when we nro 
unanimous, will represent a moral forco which the 
Council will find it difficult to ignore. Moreover, 
such representation must ho a natural one; that is to 
say, our representatives must be men selected from tho 
rank and file of our community. That this principle 
has not boon recognised is apparent when we recall 
that recently, in Bombay, an Indian Christian and, in 
Madras, a Brahmin was nominated to represent our 
people. Such a system of representation runs counter 
to all principles of democratic government, and con- 
stitutes in the particular case of the depressed classes, 
a menace to our interests. 

3. Of equal importance with the question of repre- 
sentation in the Councils is the necessity of granting 
our people the privilege of separate electorates. The 
principle of separate electorates was recognised hy the 
late Lord Morley as a vital safeguard for the security 
and advancement of backward classes and communi- 
ties, and experience has shown during the last two 
decades that it has served as a powerful lever to raise 
our Muslim brethren, who, in consequence, are making 
rapid headway and coming into line with more 
advanced sections. We plead that the identical prin- 
ciples, be applied to our community, and that the 
time has arrived to extend its beneficent utility to our 


evils which, Jiko so many millstones, grind us to 
earth nro to bo radically romoved, our voice must be 
heard niul our influonco felt in the Municipalities and 
Local Boards. Then only shall wo bo spared the in- 
dignity of drinking water with tho beasts at some 
running stream outsido the village limits and of main- 
taining our bodily life by tho leavings of tho caste 
Hindus. Then, alone, shall wc he men entitled to free 
uir and sunshine with tho doors of temple and school 
nnd office yielding to our loud and insistent knocks. 
That tho picturo wc have drawn is no exaggeration 
hut a vivid and real one may bo proved without any 
difficulty^ To-day, in tho district of Gujarat, which 
boasts of its so-called spirituality as the home of soul- 
force, the depressed classes arc hooted and hissed off 
the public roads, and, being denied even right of way, 
have to find it by nullah and stream like the wild 
denizens of tho forest. 

5. Wo submit that tho franchise should be extended 
to nil adults in our community without any property 
or educational qualifications, and should be on as wide 
a basis ns possiblo. In the present backward state of 
our people, the necessity of providing property or 
educational qualifications to enjoy the rote would 
result in automatically depriving us of the privilege, 
and keeping us for over lagging miles behind our 
fellow countpunen. This right we crave as the only 
means by which we could secure a hearing in the Local 
Boards and Councils, and a beginning would thus be 
made in the direction of redressing our just* and age- 
long wrongs and the first stops towards the ameliora- 
tion of our unhappy plight would then be taken. The 
benefit of separate electorates would he entirely lost if 
the franchise were whittled down to a property quali- 
fication. Centuries of oppression and the rigid rules 
of tho tyrannous caste system have made it impossible 
for our brethren to acquire property and gather 
knowledge in the schools. 

6. In the struggle for existence, which is getting 
keener every year, our community, already beset with 
evils, finds its lack of education its greatest handicap. 
Onr percentage of literacy is in the region of 2 per 
cent, only, after more than a century of British rule 
in this Presidency. Education under the regis of the 
British may he said to have commenced with the year 
3815, with the foundation of the Bombay Education 
Society in 1815. It was the unfortunate policy of 
Government to restrict the benefits of education to the 
higher castes, chiefly the Brahmins, and that during 
this period the depressed classes were not allowed by 
Government to share in the blessings of education. 
Though by the year 1854 mass education was the de- 
clared policy of Government, it is significant that, 
even in 1881, there was no student from our com- 
munity either in the High Schools or in the Colleges of 
the Presidency. Even from 1882 there has been no 
improvement worth spenking of, though other back- 
ward communities have come into line meanwhile 
with more advanced communities. A study of the 
following table will reveal the fact that the state of 
education of the backward classes is deplorable, and 
though in the matter of population they rank second, 
in the matter of education they rank last and lowest, 
and that the Muslims have, during the 30 years prior 
to 1924, made such enormous strides as to come within 
easv reach of the Brahmin and allied classes: — 

Report of Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
for 1923-24. ‘ 

Order J Order in respect of 
Classes of Popu- in j education. 

lation in the respect j — r ' 

Presidency. of Popu* p . Secon- Coffe- 

Iotion. r nmftry * dary. geatc. 


case as well. T 

4. The urgenev of granting us separate electorates Advftnced Hindus 4th 1st 1st 1st 

to protect and advance our interests is manifest when intermediate 1st 3rd 3rd 3rd 

we come to consider our lot in local bodies Iike^ the Hindus. 

Municipalities and District Local Boards, For it is Backward ... 2nd 4th 4th 4th 

these bodies that come into daily and intimate touch Mohamedans ... 3rd 2nd 2nd 2nd 

with the life of the people, and if the profound social 


munitions rnnM mpmoiunda and ok.u. kyjoknci: nv xon-oitj('iai~h (takt i.). 
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•lot st Mkmohaniu'M or Jsma Association, Domhay, 

and Tin; Sr. ii vasts or Somavamhhi Socikty, Domiiay. [Continual. 


7 . Wo have m-i on: at >omo length how tho loot 
cau*o* «»f oar ptv*ent haekwaid Main nro tho uirhrtl 
nnd intolerable cn*tn Mslem ami our Inch of rduc.i- 
non in rcg.nd to which tho policy of tho British 
Government i* mainly ii"-pon<ih!o. It now m*:* 
with government to recaM nnd overhaul it whole 
policy in regard to tho tslumtion of our conummtty 
nml to lako practical and Hfeotive Mop* to placing 
tho (.nee of education iti our mid*t on a progrv**iio 
am* Mtt'Mauti.vl ha*i*. 

b. lb* 1 hr M desideratum, we venture to Mihmit, i* 
the provision of annual nml recurring giant* for the 
cdtn.vtimi of tlu* deprived cla*>*v*. Such grant* d»» 
exi*: at prvM'nt hu! they are in the nature of meagre 
iWr-. At: inmwo of NO jvr cent, in the grant i* 
«*"en;iaJ. Tim woiiM re mi); in providing iwbiilnr- 
?hip* lor promising children to prvoecute their studies 
in tl r high **-lnvd* nnd college* nnd in district* where 
onr preponderate in furni-bing jrhooN for 

them. We plead that the »nrr.e efforts should 1** made 
itr nur or. « r a* were oon*picuou* in the c.i«e of our 
Mudirn brethren, where special Muslim Importer* 
with Deputy and A**i*tnnt Importer* wrre drafted 
into the education Department to pay ?jw*cinl ntt^n- 
tion to the educational need* of their comnniuity and 
ndvjs.- the Department accordingly, 

9. A* we are on ihi* fiibjret we rhnuhl like to refer 
to the nr.ocro and exemplary effort* made by fame of 
the native State** notably hy the Ilnroda and 
Kolhapur Durbar* and their endeavour* to uplift our 
|*eopV corn par i 4 * favourably with the nb'cnco of effort 
made hy ftur British ruler*. The State of Dareda, 
boride* embarking upon n hold policy of free and 
compulsory education, bn* cstnbliriied four hn*teD for 
onr people, where student* nro maintained free of 
co*t of education and maintenance. In Dritirii terri- 
tory- there i* only one hostel for our people, and thi* 
on n restricted and narrow *cnl(* of maintenance. Tim 
personal interest taken in our people hy H.H. Silt 
SiTAHttto G ukwau of Bnroda wr.* brought promin- 
ently to the public eye when n pupil from the de- 
pressed cla*'e* wn* ^ent to England for higher studio* 
at n cost of about B*. 20,000 to the State. In the 
Kolhapur c t«te the door* to «ehool*, college* nnd 
public */t vice have l^H'n thrown open hr widely ns 
po*ribfo to our rank*. 

10. In the machinery of the Central Government 
w-o plead that adequate safeguard* lw* provided for 
the protection of onr interest,*. It will be an anomaly 
if. were conce^ion* being granted to us to fulfil our 
aim* and mpirntion on the constitution* of the local 
l>onrd* and councils, the scheme of tho Central 
Government riinnld not postulate similar nnd 
‘adequate provision for our political nnd economic 
safety. Matters of such vital importance to our 
community as recruitment to the nrmy, nnd other 
matters of grave concern, nro subjects in regard to 
which onr representatives would he fniling in their 
duty if they kept silence; but it is equally a matter 
of urgent necessity that the number of our repre- 
sentative* should bo large enough to give sufficient 
expression to the needs of our clashes nil over India. 

Two representatives from each Presidency, to repre- 
sent our people, would, wc submit, introduce no 
disturbing element in tho composition of tho Contra! 
Government : n le^er element of representation would 
only render life voice of our representatives ns futile 
crie ( > in the wilderness. 

11. While we are anxious to obtain concessions from 
Government in order to ameliorate our social, 
economic nnd political status, wo have no desire to 
shirk our responsibilities in tho matter of sharing 
in the defence of our country. From tho days when 
our Presidency passed from under tho umbrella of tho 
Fcsliwa to the shelter of tho Union Jack, tho de- 
pressed dashes have always found scope for their 
martial spirit in tho ranks of tho British Indian 
regiments, both in the fighting lino nnd in subsidiary- 
occupations connected with regimental needs and re- 
quirements. In tho Great War, tho testimony is 
unanimous in regard to our proved worth and merit 


and tlm generous appreciation of His Kjccku.i:ncv 
Ft. -C on. Tin: Knurr Honoimivw.k Sin I<rsi,ir. Onur. 
Wilson, l\t\, (5.0.1. K., C.M.G., D.S.O., Govr.nxon or 
IloMtm, wn* no piece of idle compliment when he 
addressed our deputation led by our Mr. K. S. Noknl- 
jay in March, 1925, ns follows: 

M l much appreciate your expressions of loyalty to 
Government and to tin* Dritirii Crown. Front all 1 
bail' heard about the Mnhnr# I have gathered that 
they mv indeed u loyal nnd law-abiding community, 
with n very high atniidnrd of honesty, which is per- 
haps the more Mirprising in view of tho unfavournhle 
condition* in which they have lived for so main 
centime*. Every year a largo proportion of the 
Government revenue is carried to the Tnlukii head- 
quarter* hy the village innhars, and never n single 
pie is lost, am! 1 have heard from officers wlto have 
toured in tho districts for years many stories of the 
honesty and fnithfu/rieit nf tho men of your com- 
munity. I congratulate %ott on tho efforts yon nro 
making to improve jour Main* in the count iy, and 1 
can ns*ure you that every endeavour you may take 
m thi* direction on *mind constitutional lines will 
receive at! the Mipport that I nm able to give.” 

Addressing the Bombay Councd on 5th Novetnhcr, 
1025, on the rr*oltilion of our Mr. K. S. Nek nl jay, 
Mr. I#. J. Mount ford, Cmntnissioner, Central 
Division, testified to the courage nnd heroism of our 
people in the following .striking words: — 

44 l or the Ixmefit of this House I wmilrl 
like for one moment to allude to tho past 
history of tho Mnhnr* to *hmv that, tho call 
upon stirh material will meet with good rc* 
*q>on»c. In the days of the John Company a 
very largo proportion of its regiments con- 
sisted of Mnhnr.*. Those of you who have gone 
to Knregnon, nnd taken tho trouble of Feeing 
the monument there, will remember there 
are names upon that monument, which 
Mgnnli*os one of tho greatest and tho most 
glorious feat* of arms in tho Hast, nml that 
every name there is that of a Mnhnr. There 
was the time when Captain Staunton marched 
down ju*t after the battle of JCirkoo to join 
Colonel Ilurr lieforo Poona nnd stopped at 
ICoregnon. Captain Statinton, with S00 troops, 
a large majority of whom were Mahar.s, includ- 
ing some Arabs, who manned tho guns, met 
t lie troops led by tho Pcshwa in person; 
Captain Statinton lost his guns throe times, 
but reenptured them. Tho Pcshwn’s troops 
numbered 25,000. while Captain Staunton's 
forro consisted only of 800 men who, bo it said 
to their credit, kept tho Poshwa’s troops at 
hay for a day nnd a night and oventunllv 
routed them. That is the record of tho Mnhnr 
ns a fighting man, which has won tho respect of 
this Government and nlso of tho Govornmont of 
India nnd that ho will most certainly bo called 
upon, if necessary, to swell tho fighiing force* 
of the Empire.” 

12. In the present backward economic state of our 
community it is hopeless to contend with other in- 
digenous communities in other Holds of sorvice. 
Accordingly the nrmy for some tiino to come must 
provide our people with sufficient occupations to earn 
their livelihood. Further, ns a community, wo con- 
stitute no menace, from any point of view to Govern- 
ment, which will incur no risk in opening tho doors 
to military employment still wider to our people. 
AVo theroforo bog to appeal to tho Commissioners to 
recommend that tho standard of recruitmont from 
our pcoplo to the ranks of tho nrmy should bo m the 
region of one-third of tho strength of every regimont. 

That tho singular backwardness of our community 
in tho Hold of education is responsible for our low 
economic status can ho easily verified by a reference 
to vital statistics. At a meeting of tho Bombnv 
Bcgislntivc Council in the year 1925, tho following 
interesting information was made available in 
answer to a question by Mr. Zunzarrao. 
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Joint Memorandum of Depressed India Association, Bombay 
and The Servants of Somavamshi Society, Bombay. ' 


[Continued. 


Statement to accompany the reply to parts U) and (Hi) of the Bombay Legislative Council Question No 2 pul by 
Mr. S. J. Zunzarrao , on I 3th March , 1925. ' J 


Namo of Stuclonts of tho Glosses 
mentioned on 1st July, 1924. 


Number of free Studentships of 
tho Classes mentioned on 


No- 

Name of 
Institution. 

Ad- 

vancod 

Classes. 

Inter- 
mediate 
. Classes. 

4 

Back- 

ward 

Hindus; 

, oc- 
cluding 
De- 

pressed 

Classes. 

1 De- 
pressed 
Classes, 

Maho- 
, medans 

Ad- 
vanced 
. Classes 

Inter - 
i. medial 
. Classes 

Back- 

word 

Hindus 

D eX " 

cludini 
• De- 
pressed 
j Classes 

5 ’ De- 
y pressec 
3 Classes 

• 

j Maho 
* medan: 

♦ Re- 
5. marks. 

1 

Elphinstono, High 

64 3 

158 

V 

| 

20 

214 

234 

1 ••• 

1 

j 



School, Bombay 




HI 








2 

High School, 

168 

121 



41 

15 

21 


3 

10 



Satava. 



^HM 

HI 








3 

High School, 

268 

162 



51 

23 

214 


4 

11 



Sholapur. 




HI 








4 

High School, 

185 

101 


■ ■ 

3G 

144 * 

10 


<> 

»* 



Jalgaon. 












5 

High School, Dhulia 

304 

67 

I 5 

n 

36 

234 

15 


8 

9 


0 

High School, 

229 

52 

1 

l 

21 

224 

114 

i 

1 

8 



Ahmodabad. 












7 

High School, Surat 

207 

4G 



26 

204 

16 



2 


S 

High School, Broach 

205 

43 

6 ] 

2 

41 

15“ 

12 

i 

2 

12 


9 

High School, Nndiad 

141 

154 

7 


17 I 

114 

1 31 

44 

i 



10 

High School, Godhra 

119 

4G 

9 


54 

9 

7 

5$ 


1 84 


11 

High School, 

215 . 

87 


5 

29 

! 16 

16 


3 

6“ 



Dharwar. 












12 

High School, 

269 

84 


5 

58 

184 

164 


5 

13 



Belgaum. 












13 

High School, Bijapur 

213 

100 



49 

17 

12 


... 

11 


14 

High School, Karwar 

235 

65 

3 


21 

20 

12 

3 


44 


15 

High School, 

13G 

78 



12 

10 

174 

... 

... 

3‘ 



Ratnagiri. 












16 

High School, Thana 

278 

4G 



2 

m 

10 


34 

... 


17 

High School, Nosik 

32S 

120 

2 

14 

39 

25 

27 

... 

11 

7 


18 

Anglo Urdu High 

32 

... 



150 

3 

.... 

... 

... 

294 



School, Poona. 












19 

Anglo Urdu High 




1 

152 



... 

* 

24 



School, Hubli. 












20 

Government Middlo 

190 

93 

3 

9 

28 

154 

14 

3 

9 

34 



School, Ahmedabad 












21 

Government Middle 

153 

43 

4 

... 

57 

m 

6 

4 

... 

9 



School. 








I 

1 




Note . — Information regarding Intermediate Hindus and Backward Hindus, excluding Depressed Classes, is given 
in the statement separately on the assumption that both these categories are included in the term Backward 
Hindus ” used in the question. 


Even in the service of the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, which boasts of being the most democratic 
and exemplary civic body in the East, our status is so 
low that we are practically non-existent as a com- 
munity. We append a table below showing the 
strength of the various communities in municipal 


Hindus 


Advanced 

596 

Backward 

75 

Depressed 

1 

Parsees 

106 

Christians 

59 

Mahomedans 

44 

Jews 

14 


-672 


-223 


Grand Total 


895 


The total number of clerks employed in the Bombay 
Municipality is as follows: — 

Oral Answers. (22nd July 1927.) 

Classified list of Clerical Establishment in the Revenue Department in the Central Division , according 
to Castes and Communities , of the employees. 


Name of District, 


1. Commissioner, Central Division 

2. Nasik District 

3. West Khandesh District . 

4. East Khandesh District 

5. Ahmednagar District 

6. Poona District^ 

7. Sholapur District ... 

8. Satara District 


Grand Total 


Tvla ra- 
th a. 

Brah- 

min. 

Other 

Advan- 

ced 

Classes. 

Un- 

touch- 

able. 

Maho- 

med- 

ana 

Other 
Castes 
or Com- 
munities. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Clerks. 

Remarks. 

1 

11 

6 


4 


22 


17 

114 

4 

1 

26 

ii 

173 


26 

74 

12 

5 

23 

... 

140 


65 

105 

4 

itl 

23 

... 

197 


18 

127 

6 

1 

19 


1 173 

4 Posts 
| vacant. 

21 

168 

6 

2 

9 

18 

225 

1 Do. 

19 

81 


... 

8 

9 

117 


53 

128 

16 

... 

19 

o 

' 219 

I Do. 

220 

808 

53 

8 

131 

40 • 

1,206 

• 6 Posts 
vacant. 


t At p. 463 of the' Official Report of the Bombay Legislative Council Debate’s, Vol. XX Part V, 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


POONA. 

Dated 23rd October, 1928. 


PRESENT : 

Ail the Members of the Commission, of the Central Co mmit tee (except 
Baja Nawab Ali Khan) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Dr. B. R. AMBEDKAR (a member of the Bombay Committee) and Dr. P. G. 
SOLANKI (representing the Depressed Classes), called and examined. 


1. Chairman: Just to remind my colleagues, the 
documents we should have before us are Dr. 
Ambedkar’s statement on behalf of the Depressed 
Classes’ Institute of Bombay and the Joint Memo- 
randum of the Depressed Indian Association, Bom- 
bay, and the Servants of Somavamsln Society. Dr. 
Ambedkar has changed his seat, because he is acting 
for the moment as one of our witnesses. Dr. Ambed- 
kar, of course, we know as a member of the Bombay 
Committee. I think, Dr. Solanki, you or your 
Association is responsible for the other document? — 
{Dr. Solanki) : I concur in the document submitted 
by Dr. Ambedkar. 

2. I should like you to begin, Dr. Ambedkar, by 
helping us as to the sort of number of depressed 
classes in this Presidency. Can you help us about 
that? — (Dr. Ambedkar) : I find that the depressed 
class population, as computed in the Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Bombay is estimated 
at 1,478,390, as may be seen from page 3 of their 
Memorandum.* 

3. Let us see. They say, “ The depressed classes, 
which include mostly the Dheds, Mangs, Mahars and 
Holiyas, number, according to the Census of 1927, 
1,478,390 approximately .’ 9 What do you say about 
that figure? — As you will see, the figure I have given 
on page 39 of my Memorandum is about 28 lakhs. 

4. You think the number should be about 
2,800,000? — Yes. 

5. How does the discrepancy arise? — The first thing 
I should like to say is this, that the figures given by 
the Government of Bombay are taken, I believe, from 
the Census of India, 1921, Vol. 8, Bombay Presidency, 
Part II, the tables starting on page 176, while the 
figures which I giye in my memorandum are from 
Chapter II of Vol. I of the Census of India, 1921. 
These are the figures estimated by the Director of 
Census, who has collected the figures of the different 
provinces, and his computations, which I have taken 
bodily, are given on page 39 of my memorandum, 
under the heading ** Population of the Depressed 
Classes in India,” and show the figures for the differ- 
ent provinces, giving the population of the depressed 
classes in each. Now, as we see, there is this dis- 
crepancy between the two sets of figures. These 
figures, of course, can never be exact, neither the 
provincial nor the central figures. In fact, if the 
Conference will refer to the remarks of the Director 
of the Census of India, which I commence quoting on 
page 39 of my memorandum, it will be seen that, 
after giving the total estimated population of the de- 
pressed classes he goes on to say (page 39 of memo- 
randum, in italics), “ This, however, must be taken 
as a low and conservative estimate since it does not 
include (1) the full strength of the castes and tribes 
concerned, and (2) the tribal aborigines most recently 
absorbed in Hinduism, many of whom are considered 
impure. We may confidently place the numbers of the 
depressed classes, all of whom are considered^ impure, 
at something between 55 and 60 millions in India 
proper.” Then he gives the figures for each province. 


6. Would you mind if I just try to clear my own 
mind, not by reference to precise figures, but by con- 
trasting two conceptions. It is manifest that if some 
authorities, speaking with the precision of Census 
returns, give a total like 1,478,000, and other authori- 
ties, also speaking with precision, give a figure like 
2,800,000, the second authorities must be including 
people not included by the first? — That is so, and 1 
should, therefore, like to point out to the Conference 
that the provincial figures do -not include certain 
castes which are, as a matter of fact, untouchable 
castes. 

7. May we put it like this? See if I have it cor- 
rect, and if 1 have not please tell me. I have been 
studying it as well as I can, although I have been 
looking forward to your help and that of Dr. Solanki. 
In one sense of the term, by “ depressed classes ” you 
might mean untouchables in the sense of persons who 
are Hindus, but who are denied access to the Hindu 
temples, might you not? — Yes. 

8. In another sense you might include in the 
u depressed classes ” not only those people whom I 
have described, but also the criminal tribes, the hill 
tribes and other people who no doubt are very low 
in the scale, but who are not, perhaps, in the nar- 
rower sense untouchables from the point of view of the 
Hindu hierarchy? — Quite. 

9. Is not that a possible view? — That is a possible 
view. 

10. Is not that the real explanation of why in some 
connections you get a certain figure for the de- 
pressed classes, meaning untouchables, persons who 
are refused admission to the Hindu temples, whereas 
on the other hand you sometimes get a bigger figure 
which would include these criminal and hill tribes? — 

I do not think that is so in this case, because the 
figures I hpve given seem to have reference to the 
depressed classes as distinct from the hill tribes and 
the criminal tribes. 

11. Let me point this out to you. I have before me 
these three figures. I have got a figure of 1,478,000 
odd for untouchables, taken from the Census of 1921, 
and made up of these Mahars, Dheds and other 
people. Then I have a long list of criminal tribes 
and so on, which adds up to 589,000 — just over half-a- 
million. Then I have a third list of aboriginals and 
hill tribes — Bhils, and people of that sort — and they 
add up to another million. If you were to add the 
aboriginal and criminal tribes in with the first figure, 
you would get a total approximately like the larger 
figure you give of 2,800,000? — The quotation I repro- 
duce on page 39 of my memorandum from tho re- 
marks of the Directors of tho Census gives mo the 
impression that his figures aro strictly for tho de- 
pressed classes. My feeling is that tho figures com- 
puted by tho Director of tho Census and referred to 
by him in the paragraph which I quote on page 39 
of my memorandum nro figures which apply only to 
tho depressed classes. 

12. * * * I see that tho Director of tho 
Census of India for 1921 says this: ** It has boon 
usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of 
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tinnl.i for ►•'parato r'<vtprr.t«''. VurtVrr, wo 

tt.-vjM lt\r to It.u' m^rtain *a?ccnani« in tho 

<vn**:! uti»’ , n, if it i« po'MhV, cr c!»o m thr it.it cf 
rah too m tho In^trurrcnt to the OoTYrr^r rv'C-rAir-c 
thr <x!«ra{:on cf thr itrpri'^oA c!?.»*ct r.r.A thrtr cr.lrv 
into tho puS'ic jo meet, 

:V,. Mr\ wo jv.*; roV Ur, SchtrAa tf hr r erect m 
point *5 — » P". SWnliA 1 rcr«v tntV. rAl %V.r 

p'iniv 

r.r. Ti'm tro trav tnVr it that that it the riew cf 
K^th y«vj O'r.tVrrtcn c — Yc<, 

A- 5 . it >*o ronvr r.ir'r.t it' 1 r.‘VM n cue 'tier, cr 

two on thc'O point t r* t« c p> t Yen coir, that the 
Aoprcv'tsl clr.M, nlthoneh ir.c’rtieA w ithin Hin^uivm 
in n *r roe, *houhf none thr lct^ tv n'criTiifsi trem the 
point of vi etc of tfir crn«titvA*.cn a* a Ai'tir.ft r.r. A 
*a»paratc cvrr.Tr.imifv from oth»'r r wrho nro rrjthin 
Htnoni<m c — i Pr. .t-nhc.Unr) Yet. 

Itih 1< that on the pronr.A that in yenr tiew the 
uopro^ovt cla«tr« cannot exmei to haeo their intenc^f't 
?.nti* fact only represented hy the hichcr ranks of 
Hinduism? — That mo pror.r.d, hnt ns n matter of 
fact really wo o.tnrot ho doomed to N' part of tho 
Hindu conimnnity. 

40. You oorao. I hvlicrc. f rant an earlier ret of in- 
habitant* cf thi* continent f — That is one view, I 
think, 

41. It i* supposed — wo will not era into detail? — 
that yon are pre^ Ary an f — AY elk T do not knew. That 
is a view, 

ft 

4o. T only ask yon the question heeanro there are 
come very distirpiishcd Hindu public mm — T do not 
romtion * any name? — who hare undoubtedly exhi- 
bited a coo'd deal of interest in the case of the 
depressed classes. There is no one? tier about that?— 
Yes, there is a great deal of public talk. 


$ ultimo.! to i!«- tVmm.v.m* n education jn the 

H-mhaj rresi !f*::i t \ pise it..* hguro?, 

• *. I Atu a; rail it i* a ^ery jrr.aU r report: one — 

• 

M» After all* cr.e of the complain U that are made i l 
thv> tl.Ti hatr rot hai tree ococm to fohoot? as 
u re torturato peo ple* — k'otle *c, 

k\ So it would r.f an, would it r.ot t if it was cone 
P\ r’f t.<>:i, that it tu.uld aln.o * ent:re> hare to bo 
d.re ?\ |»*'pV acting who could net tlcmfelre? 
underitard th A '.allot pa:v?f— ' Yes, That is true of 
tl <- r, agents <t voters e\ » r. to^ina . 

?vl. True. New^ would you tel! mo how many 
m the IvTr.haa I're^uunov you would 
♦ugc«'*t as proper, a*sununc adult suffrage ter the 
depraved rlxs-csf — In the scheme that l hare pre- 
pare i f «aa cut of ltd we claim seats. 

At. AVhat a on sugce i t that ;f the teta! nnrrd*cr 
of rremh'ra of the Bombay CVuroih ad! cleoted. ara* 
1C >. then aou t!ar.k that the h\iv for which you wish 
to *pmh should have e Votive scats? — A'cs. 

vo. And supposing, to talc your ether alternative, 
there r. o adult frarch^o, then you are asking tor 
separate electorates. l>e avu st;d want fY f fatso— 
Yea, 

.Vv The only other thing I will ask yen is this. 

I think Mr. Rajah probably trill be glad to put a few 
(jwsta're him* elf to bring cut the social condition. 

At pre ent I think in the IV mb. ay Legislative Council 
there are two members, are there r.ot^ who are nomin- 
ated to rerrc'cri the denressed classes f- — ^Ttiat is 50 , 
AT, You yourself being one cf them,?— Yes. 

V. And Hr. Sol ark; being the ether? — Yes. 

TO, Wa* that Kama or. the Son thbe rough Com- 
mittee*? Report 5— .Yes, I believe so. 

CO. 1 believe you gave evidence before the South- 
bom ugh Com. mi ; t oe ? — h cs. 

CL I have been reading your evidence before that 
Committee, and I was looking to see how many mem- 
bers yon said there were of the depressed classes. I 
think you point cut in your memorandum, in a note 
at the 'bottom of pace Sd. that the figure of the de- 


nt the bottom of page S?. that the r.gure or the uc- 
p rested clashes given by the o*o u t hbo ren gh Committee 
for the Hombav Presidency was ATT.0AT5 — Yes, 
tLh I think your view is that that was an error?— 
A’e<, a wry large error. 

to. Can Von tell me, a? a matter of fact, h.^w they 
arrived at 'it? Ho you know nl all?—’ They simply 
took. I think, a small table with regard to caste? 
which cause rollution. 

04, It was taking a still narrower c> unit ion of what 
constituted the depressed classes? — Yes, 
to. .Vr. fieri si or-i 0 I notice in this note yon say, 
after referring to the figure of the SorAhbcrough Com- 
mittee of oTT.OAA, '* According to the authority r> 
lied upon by the Sonthborongh Committee, the popula- 
tion of the depressed cissse* in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in I i'll was 5.14o,OAAd r — In the Census, 
ik*. That is the authority they relied upon? That 
wa? what T wanted to know? — Yes, The author: iv 
gave two different figures en two different pages, if 
T remember correctly. On one page they gave the 


4L T knew; but, at any rate, that is your view; smaller figure, and they took that up, and a? rear, 
yon soy yon must be regarded ns a distinct and sera- as the Report cf the Senthborengh Committee vm$ 
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published we protested against this estimate to tho 
Government of Bombay. 

157. Chairman: I think it is quite clear what the 
2,100,000 was. It was tho result of adding togetkor 
in the Census of 1921 tho figUTO given for the un- 
touchables, which, as I have said, was 1,478,000, and 
the figure given for tho criminal tribes, which was 
something like 623,000. Adding those two together, 
you would get tho 2,100,000? — Yes. 

6S. And it was leaving out tho aboriginal and hill 
tribes. It must have been? — -Yes. 

09. Mr. Miller: I should liko to ask about tho posi- 
tion in some of the Indian States. In Baroda and 
one other State, I think, whore somo special facilities 
are shown, are those special facilities anything be- 
yond education facilities? — No, nothing beyond that. 

70. Could you obtain servico with the Stato?- — I 
should think it would he very difficult. 

71. You are particularly anxious to got appoint- 
ments in the public servico? — Yes, decidedly. 

72. Why is that so? — On that point I should liko to 
say this, that our experience so far as the administra- 
tion of the law is concerned is very hitter. I wish to 
say most emphatically that in many cases the law is 
administered to the disadvantage of the depressed- 
class man. I would like to give a concrete case of 
what actually happened in one of the districts, with- 
out, of course, mentioning names. The Bombay 
Government annually lets out its forest lands for culti- 
vation to the villages on certain stated terms. Now, 
we discovered that in the allotment of those forest 
lands the depressed-class man, who was often a land- 
less labourer or with very little land, and who was 
clamouring for some sort of economic stability, never 
came in for a share. Tho Mamlatdars, who were 
really in charge of distributing the lands, showed 
absolute favouritism to the caste Hindu as against 
the depressed-class man. Last year in one district we 
organised and sent a deputation to the Assistant 
Deputy Collector of that district, placing before him 
our grievances with respect to these forest lands. He 
issued a circular to tho Mamlatdars saying that the 
applications from the depressed classes should he con- 
sidered. Now, some of the Mamlatdars, to show they 
were acting up to the circular, did give some lands to 
the depressed classes. But we found that they rather 
fooled us, if I may say so. What they did was, on 
paper they allotted a very large amount of land to the 
depressed classes and a very small amount of land to 
the caste Hindus, but when we came to see actually 
what was allotted to us we found that the land allotted 
to the depressed classes was all rocky and unfit for 
cultivation and the depressed-class people would not 
take it for anything, and the land allotted to the caste 
Hindus, though small, was all rich and fertile. Now, 
I think that is a most flagrant abuse of the adminis- 
trative power which is entrusted to the officials, and I 
personally attach far more importance to good admin- 
istration of law than to mere efficient administration 
of law. 

73. Chairman: I imagine that the application of 
what you have told us, which is interesting, to our 
present inquiry is really this- — because, of course, it is 
no part of the function of this Commission to inter- 
fere in day-by-day administration?- — No. 

74. You are using it as an argument to support your 
view that the depressed classes should have a full 
representation? — In the services. 

75. That is your point? — That is my point. I will 
give some more instances of what happens in judicial 
courts actually in this Presidency. I happened to 
defend a depressed-class man in one of the courts, and, 
to my great surprise, I found that the man had to 
stand outside the court behind a little window, outside 
the wall, and he would not come in simply because, he 
said, “ It is all right so far as you are concerned, hut 
after you have left there will be terrible social 
ostracism if I enter the court.” 

76. It was the client who did not want to come in? — 
Who dare not come in. 


77. What sort of social ostracism had ho in mind? — 
Tho social ostracism would he that if he went back to 
tho village there would he the boycott of tho shop- 
keepers ; nobody would sell him grain. The villagers 
would stop his dues as a village servant. He would 
not be allowed to come into the village. The de- 
pressed-class people always live on the border of the 
village, not in the centre or in tho midst. 

78. Your point would bo that he was timid about 
coming into court on this occasion because he thought 
that afterwards tho other people of the village, not his 
own lot but tho others, the caste people, would regard 
him as having pushed himself in whore he should not 
go? — Certainly — having exceeded the bounds of his 
social statuB, 

79. That is a single case, is it? — I have had that 
oxporionco, hut I think that tho existence of a circular 
of tho Bombay High Court to tho effect that the 
doprossod classes must be allowed entry in the courts 
indicates that that is often the case. There must be 
some reason for that circular. 

80. Mr. Miller: The only other question I want to 
ask is this. If you got these 22 seats in the Council 
do you think you could bring forward 22 suitable men? 
— Yes, I think so. 

81. Khan Sahib Abdul Latif: Would you please 
enlighten the members of the Conference as to the 
fate of tho minorities in the Bombay Council, when the 
official bloc is withdrawn for certain reasons? — I quite 
see that tho fate of the minorities would be precarious. 
It has been precarious. 

82. Did the honourable Minister belonging to the 
advanced class show any consideration to the project, 
or tho feelings of Makomedans, non-Brahmins, or 
depressed classes? — No, not at all. 

83. Do the minor communities stand any chance of 
getting through any legislation in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, or get any chance to move it?- — Their 
chances would be almost nil. 

* ********** 

98. Sardar Mujumdar: Is it not a fact that different 
kinds of caste among the depressed classes ore known 
as the depressed classes; that is to say, there are 
different kinds of castes even among the depressed 
classes? — Yes, of course. 

99. Can you give me approximately the number of 
those castes?--! think you will find them in the 
Census, the different castes enumerated as untouch- 
ables. 

100. Can you give me any idea of the number of 
different castes? — About a dozen or so. The Census 
gives it. 

101. How many castes are included in the depressed 
classes in Bombay ?— Almost all the castes. 

102. Then the members of the different castes are 
members of your organisation?— Quite; it is a general 
body inclusive of all the depressed classes. 

103. So that among the depressed classes are in- 
cluded all those? — -Yes. 

104. Have you taken into consideration the claims 

of the Bhils and Wadias and other persons? No. 

105. What do you say about the protection of those 
minorities? I think that they also should be allowed 
some protection by representation. 

106. Do you not think that even among the back- 
ward classes there are certain communities, who lira 
in a minority? — Yes. 

106 a . Then Has the present constitution any provU 
sion to protect their interests? 

Chairman: Are these castes to which j’ou rofop yn, 
fused admission to the Hindu temples P 

Sardar Mujumdar: No, they are allowed In pn 
them. 

Chairman: This morning we are ronlly rotniUht 
the case of untouchables, and persons who nyn 
outside the Hindu temple schemn, I do hot think 
we can go into the question of tho biwky/^yj 
who would be admitted to tho Hindu U'U)h}(n 

Sardar Mujumdar: What T subm/t fl/ot therr 
are various minorities eron nmOhfat ffth iw/‘Vrrz- r 
classes. We are not concerned yyji/; 
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u<> ljn*r jim car p«'t rnl of it. Wither it <!oo^ (mil 
to qui'ttoR.iMo ( Imt 1 <lo not foo in any 

r.i*o Isotp you cm i p t rjit of it, having regard to tho 
fact that yncictr in iliviijrd into r!n«*i'5 nnd coin* 

munitic*. 

1 } r>. J>o not you think it \n the root enmo of 
ili^omion? — I do not think fo, hut I do say this; ns 
n rrMilt of communal rcprr«cntation, the jrarlcrs of 
the communities nro less prone to compromise than 
they would otherwise he. That i^ WV feeling, but I do 
not* think it lends to communal riots, which nro duo, 

I think, to something very different. 

• ♦ « * • 

170. Si/rd Miron Muhammad Shah: Would you not 
Miggest that by taking nway the official block, non- 
officials tuny be nominated in order? — >1 do not svnnt 
nomination. 
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ti*r.tr-l ».i g« : this '.r,: fruru juu. Vou put 

A »U;f. f'.r f rp?r rent a 1 . K.jj of the d«'prC'*.ed 
•, » h r f-xj.s *.{ t.urd^n ,\ti« , n<- f:atc claims 
Ard »,f. a d;d» *cf,{ ) *.?;* ah<?g» d./ r ; or;, jay, 
;f h-i » y».*4 gc* c; t fo*?-div;t:oa in that wav, 

a r: an ran 1^ a depm*c,i.clAii mar; and ho 
l* - ' a **!* ".t'-rf'-He t» t:*ua!ly, if imt a f re ay a, 


A l A *. %‘rr?. 

I** 4 hat i« rather a phyt on tiord », i> no: it? / 

an; «< capital and lal/itir, of labour in big 

n. Jo 4 tr.es, t;o* id the 4 /fdtt:ary unorgamied labour. 
1 a:: speaking t.f <trga?:i»rd Inbaur. ffow are you 
p .rg i>i g«-t otrr th<* difficulty? if you are going to 
Late rcpm-:i* at;r>r. by s-xial otatus in one* case and 
ly t?:du*try in another, sou nro going to get a ero*s~ 
d:iti: .n, Mow ysdl \ou get over that?* — There wifi he 
pfoTumn for organis'd labour, and the majority 
of :b** ilcpfr ; 4 **d t lav#-* are labourers. 

1 » 7 . Mr, HarUhorr. : 1 thitiV;, Dr. Ambedkar, you 
b.Ate t?ud** it prettj* c!«*ar that you are in favour of 
adult suffifag*. You say on page 41 of your memo- 
randum, Imnetcr, ** Th<* Sahhn would, however, he 
router* t if the franrhi-c for the legislative Council is 
Ctrtl at the »anu> b*vrl as that for the Taluka Local 


H ard in th*' rural parts and Its. fl rental per month 
in the urban parts of tho Presidency/' flare you 
formed nnv opinion, or aro any statistics arailablo 
to enable in to know to what extent the franchise 
would b«* extended on that qualification ? — 1 may tell 
ymt that 1 am myself shaky about that statement. I 
do no; mind admitting that. Such information as I 
hare been aide to gather from the depressed classes in 
the tnnfussds, however, lends rno to believe that the 
existing taluka local franchise docs produce a cer- 
tain number of voters from the depressed clasoss. 

ICS. I was not quite thinking of that. Could you 
t*)J us the increase in the number of persons who 
would t>ecomo voters in tho Bombay Presidency if 
this qualification rather than tho present'ono were 
adopted?— r do not think X can give you any very 
definite information on this point. 

12 t>, May I revert to a question put to you by Major 
Attlee. J’ gather the depressed classes work in tho 
factories in isolation? — In isolation, yes. 

WO. Thor hare their own shed and their own de- 
partment ? 1 -Thcir own department; there .are no 
sheds. 

131 . Whatever it is, they are separated from tho 
other workers in the factory?— I would rather put it 
in this wav, that certain departments are exclusively 
aligned to the depressed claves and certain depart- 
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meats aro departments into which they are not 
allowed to enter. 

132. Certain kinds of occupations are forbidden 
them? — In the mills, yes. 

133. I think }*ou said the}* are not allowed to go 
into the weaving department? — Yes. 

134. If they became members of the same trade 
union, would the workers in the weaving department 
decline to allow them in? — They would decline to 
allow them in. If I may mention one thing, in tho 
recent Bombay strike this matter was brought up 
prominently by me. I said to the members of the 
union that if they did not recognise tho right of the 
depressed classes to work in all the departments, I 
would rather dissuade tho depressed classes from 
taking part in the strike. They afterwards con- 
sented, most reluctantly, to include this as one of 
their demands, and when they presented this to the 
mill owners the mill owners very rightly snubbed 
them and said that if this was an injustice, they cer- 
tainly were not responsible for it. 

135. It is not altogether merely a case of the em- 
ployers wanting to get cheap labour and confining 
certain departments to the depressed classes for 
economic reasons? — No, it is untouehability. 

136. Would there be anything of this in the situa- 
tion? The better-paid Indian, say, declines to allow 
the untouchable to come into his department for fear 
the effect of their lower wages would he to depress 
wages in his department? — No. There is no distinc- 
tion on the basis of wages. 

137. That does not come into it at all? — No, not 
at all. 

138. It is merely a question of untouehability? — 
Quite so. 

139. Mr. Cadogan: They can be members of the 
trade union? — Yes. 

140. Mr. Prcmchand : Can you give me a strict 
definition of the classes who will be on a special 
register of the electorate as the depressed classes? — 
Castes which cause pollution. 

141. Is the principle that the lower the standing of 
a community, the greater the electoral advantage it 
should command over others, justifiable? — Yes. 

142. If all minorities are granted additional seats, 
what then will constitute the majority? — If minor- 
ities put together make up a majority there is no 
majority and the question does not arise. There may 
he class distinctions among the minorities. I can 
quite conceive the Mahomedans in the Bombay Presi- 
dency being divided into two groups, one favouring 
the capitalists and one the labourers. 

143. Is not it true that people who are not politic- 
ally minded or trained are frequently led astray by 
professional leaders? — I do not know. I have never 
been a professional leader, so I cannot say. 

144. Would not the extension of the franchise to the 
large majority of the uneducated section of society be 
fraught with danger and render it liable to abuse? — 
No, I do not think so. 

145. Can you tell me why it is not possible to admit 
members of the depressed classes to our present schools 
and colleges without the necessity for a charge on the 
revenue of the Province? — Because they are hopelessly 
neglected under the present system. 

146. Why is not it possible to admit members of the 
depressed classes to our present schools and colleges 
without the necessity for a charge on the revenues of 
the Province ? — You should ask those who refuse what 
their reason for refusal is. 

147. Refusal of what? — To admit them. 

148. To the colleges and schools? — Yes. 

149. Do you know the Bombay Municipality has 

passed a rule now ? — And you know also of the 

protest meeting which was held in Bombay. 

150. There may have been a protest by one section, 
hut the Municipality has removed all those restric- 
tions? — It remains to he seen how far they will stick 
to it at the next election. 

151. But they have done it, yon know? — Yes. 


152. Chairman: Might we know what is the protest 
meeting to which he refers? — The position is this. 
Hitherto the Bombay Municipality has had separate 
schools for the depressed classes in the City of Bombay. 
Now, under the scheme of compulsory primary educa- 
tion, the Bombay Municipality is compelled to limit 
the number of schools and bring together the scattered 
children of the depressed classes into the schools of 
the caste Hindus as a measure of economy. Naturally, 
some provision has to be made for water and other 
amenities for the children who attend. The question 
arose whether there should be a distinction in the 
drinking arrangements, whether the untouchables 
should have separate pots for drinking from the caste 
Hindus. The Municipality passed a resolution saying 
“We cannot recognise untouehability in our own 
schools,” and they issued a circular that there should 
be no distinction as to drinking pots in their schools. 
This protest meeting was a meeting held under the 
presidency of an important Hindu leader of Bombay 
to protest against that kind of uniform arrangement 
being made, as being against the Hindu religion. 

153. Mr. Prcmchand: Do you know the depressed 
classes are employed in the weaving departments of 
the Alimedabad mills? — I did not know that. 

154. I can tell you they are. — There again I should 
like to say one thing, probably they are employed 
oxclusivelj\ 1 can quite conceive of a situation where, 
for instance, so many looms are exclusively handed 
over to the depressed classes. To-day there is a pro- 
posal also in certain mills that the depressed classes 
should take charge of the whole of the weaving depart- 
ment, that the millowners should hand it over to them, 
but you cannot have part depressed classes and part 
caste Hindus. 

155. Chairman: The difficulty is the mixture? — Yes. 

156. Sir Hari Singh Gour: What is the view of your 
Institute in regard to the general scheme of constitu- 
tional reform? Have you formulated any views at all 
on the subject? — I may tell you this. The depressed 
classes as such, of course, are not very much inter- 
ested in constitutional questions; they are more 
interested in obtaining the guarantees and protection 
they require, under whatever form of Government 
that may come to be. Therefore, I do not think that 
the depressed classes as such have any definite views 
as to the form of Provincial Government or the form 
of the Central Government; but, of course, I have my 
own individual views as a member of the depressed 
classes, without these being tho views of the depressed 
classes themselves. It is on that account that nothing 
is said about the constitution in my Memorandum. 

157. I am aware of that, and that is why I asked 
you that question. What are your personal views?— 
So far as the Provincial Government is concerned, I 
am in favour of provincial autonomy. 

158. Qualified or unqualified? — I think there might 
be some safeguards with regard to the transfer of law 
and order. It is not that I object to the transfer of 
law and order; I am in favour of the transfer; but 
still I should like some safeguard. I am not certain 
to-day what it should he, but there might be with 
advantage some safeguard in that respect. Barring 
that, I am in favour (speaking personally) of full 
provincial autonomy. 

159. What about the Central Government? — I think 
we might start with dyarchy there. 

160. As regards adult suffrage, I suppose you are in 
favour of adult male and female suffrage? — Yes. 

161. Do you think that is a practical proposition? — 
Very practical. 

162. Do you think the masses have attained any 
degree of political consciousness, so as to be able to 
use that political suffrage with any advantage to 
their own community? — Speaking only on behalf of 
the depressed classes, I emphatically maintain that 
the depressed classes will exercise their vote in a most 
intelligent manner, speaking for the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Having regard to the fact that the canker of 
untouehability is before their minds every minute of 
their lives, and having regard to their being alive to 
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the fact that political powor is the only eolvont of this 
difficulty, I emphatically maintain that tho depressed 
class voter would bo an intelligent voter. 

163. Do not you think that, following tho example 
of other countries, tkoso who pay no taxes, having a 
political oxistonco and possessing political power, will 
tax thoso who uro alroady oppressed with heavy taxes? 
— I think that should be so. I do not see anything 
wrong in it, 

164. You see no wrong in tho exploitation of tho 
taxpaying community? Is this your own opinion or 
tho opinion of tho Institute which you ropresont? — 
My own opinion. Tho Institute has said nothing about 
it here. 

1G5, Do you think you reflect tho general opinion 
of your Institute in conveying this view to tho Com- 
mission? — I think that would be the view of all poor 
communities. 


167. Sir Unri Singh Gour: In answer to the 
Chairman, you said tho depressed classes must be 
regarded ns a distinct community, a community 
distinct from the Hindu community. Do you apply 
that only for electoral purposes, or for all purposes? 
— They are distinct for all purposes, as a matter of 
fact. 

16$. Would you class tho depressed classes as real 
Hindus?— I do not care about the nomenclature. It 
does not matter whether I call myself a Hindu or a 
non-Hindu, ns long as I am outside the pale of the 
Hindu community. 


170. It makes all the difference in the world. 

* * * If you were outside the pale of Hinduism 

you would not be subject to Hindu law. You could 
not, for instance, contract a marriage under tho 
Act 30, of 1923, which has completely abolished all 
caste so far as the marriage law is concerned between 
a Hindu and a Mahar, touchable and untouchable. 
Now, if you go out of that community, out of that 
social system, and call yourself a non-Hindu, you 
will be outside the pale of Hindu law to that extent. 
— It might be. 

171. Then bv what law would you be governed r— 

W© are governed by the Hindu law, just as, for 
instance, the Khojas, who are KlaHomedans, prefer to 
be governed by Hindu law so far as the devolution 
of property is concerned. , iq „,. 

172 And you are under the Act 30 of 1923, yox 
are under Hindu law?— 1 do not know what the de- 
pressed classes would think about marriage. 

P 173. Would vou kindly turn to your memorandum. 
You say at page 39, and you also repeated it to-day 
in answer to my friend Mr. Kikabhai, “ the stand- 
ins of the community must mean its power to pro- 
teft itself in the social struggle. That power would 
obviously depend upon the educational and economic 
status of the community.’— Quite. . 

174 It follows from the recognition of the principle 
that the lower the standing of a community, the 
treater electoral advantage it must get over the rest, 
go you adduce this last sentence as a logical 1 deduc- 
tion 7 from the premises, from the previous two sen- 

te i 75 S? You e regard that as a logical deduction ?— Yes, 

qu '— ' » » * j wish to draw your attention to 

r„ . tw vou sav: “ In addition to the demand 

? odeauate^ representation, the Sabha feels that it 
for adequate rep* i nc I lls ion of clauses m the 

must also dem countr y.” Now, amongst these 
constitution ofthe country. ^ « thf 

C “hfof 'every depressed class to the appointment of 
a fpectl inspector of police from amongst them- 

selves ” ? Yes. Act of Parliament 

177. Do you expect that ^an ^ ^ ^ 

should contain a ^ ^ have an inspector of 

S ^ dUt a from amongst themselvesf- 

I really do not see anything strange in that. 


178. Supposing there was a provision to that effect 
relating to all communities (because if you have got 
certain constitutional guarantees it follows by neces- 
sary implication that other communities have an equal 
right), then you parcel out all the official posts and 
you parcel out all the other things amongst the 
various communities, and that is the constitution 
that you foresee for India? — I do not know that. I 
am only speaking for the depressed classes. May 1 
just make one thing clear? 

179. May I just complete my sentence. That is a 
contingency that does not arouse any apprehension 
in your mind? — Just let me explain before you go 
further. I think we must be very careful in using 
the word “ minority.” I do not think simply because 
a community happens to be a community composed 
of small numbers it is therefore necessarily a minority 
for political purposes. A minority which is oppressed, 
or whose rights are denied or the majority, would be 
a minority that would be fit for consideration for 
political purposes. 

180. Wherever you have these minorities in other 
countries, there is provision made, there is some- 
times a minister for the protection of minorities. 
Have you thought about that? — Yes, 

181. Supposing we gave you the protection ?— The 
protection might be given in any form, and if 1 
may say so— I am sorry to interrupt you— I do 
find that the new constitutions that have been framed 
after the peace for the various European countries 
composing the hulk of the Slavonic nations very 
largely embody this principle. I have devoted some 
special attention to this subject, if you will permit 
me to say so. 

182. Lord Burnham: And carried out?— And made 

part of the Constitution. * 

183. And carried out in practice too?— Carried out 
in practice; and the point is this, that if a minority 
feels that the guarantee has not been fuelled, it has 
the right of appeal to the League of Nations. 

♦ 

286. I am not quarrelling with the principle.— And 
I may say I am not very particular about the form. 

187. If the details of the scheme which you have 

adumbrated were to be introduced into the constitu- 
tion of this country, would it not lead to a perpetual 
class war? — It might, but that would depend upon 
the attitude of the majority. . 

188. Therefore you would not, as a sagacious states- 
man If you will permit me to say so, all these 

things, though I insist upon them, I admit to be 
provisions of a transitory character. I do contem- 
plate, and I do desire, the time when Mia shall be 
one; and I believe that a time will come when, for 
instance, all these things will not ben^ary, but 
all that would depend upon the attitude of the 
majority towards the minority. 

* * 

197. Now, you mentioned a case that you con- 
ducted on behalf of a member of the depressed class, 
who, from fear of social ostracism, stood ou *| lde 
the window. What district was it?— Khandesh 

^198° What court was it? — Magistrate’s court. 

m Ordinary Magistrate’s court?— The stipendiary 

M 2 a OO S What Sevas the magistrate ?-A Hindu 

oni TTp did not object to the accused coming into 
the court?-No, I say the accused himself would not 

The accused himself was terrorised by the past 

a 1 S 03° f The Feifhaolen engendered in the minds of 
thfdenressld classes on account of the oppression of 
the de P" 3 ssen not get a square deal 

SLeSterF he was to trench upon the limited rights 
whTch he had been given by the caste Hindus ?-Yes. 

. . .-••****•/ 

204 Sir Sari Singh Gour: I think you will admit 
Dr Ambedkar, that during the last few years the 
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has been a forward movement in tho way of removing 
untouch ability und removing all disqualifications from 
the path or tne depressed classes ? — l r es. 

20d. I admit that the reforms have not been com- 
mensurate with your desires and mind, but at the 
same time, we have to recognise that there is a grow- 
ing feeling that there must be a consolidation or tho 
Hindu people by removing all these barriers that 
stand between the castes and the non-caste Hindus. 
You recognise that? — Yes, there are speeches from 
the platform. 

206. There are positive actions?— Speaking for my 
part of the country, the Bombay Presidency, X would 
rather hesitate to accept your proposition. 

207. Therefore, I will give you examples. Every 
year, for instance, wherever there is a caste and 
no-caste society, Hindus hold annual dinners, and they 
' all sit together for the purpose of making one class 

of people accustomed to the other class of people? — I 
dm not aware of it in this Presidency. 

208. I have attended several of them.— In this 
Presidency? 

No, in Nagpur. 

209. There is no such movement here? — No. 

210. But you admit that there is recognition of the 
fact that oppression and untouchability must go, and 
that every effort to suggest anything in that way 
receives sympathetic consideration from the caste 
Hindus, and particularly from the Reformers? — I 
would hesitate, again, to answer that. 

Chairman: Would you agree, in order to get this 
witness’s view of the facts, that I should ask two or 
three question on your line? 

Sir Sari Singh Gour: Yes, Sir, certainly. 

211. Chairman: Mr. Rajah would be, in many ways 
the best person to do it, but I wish you would tell us 
your own view. Compare twenty years ago with now 
in the Bombay Presidency. How many years, if I 
may ask, have you been here? — Five or six years. 

212. You have, of course, taken an interest in your 
own community since long before that? — Yes. 

213. You can look back twenty years and give us 
some idea? — Yes. 

214. Let me take two or three things. First of all 
I imagine that there is no change at all so far as 
regards the admission of the depressed classes to the 
interior of a Hindu temple. That, of course, is a 
matter of religious practice and teaching. I do not 
criticise it, but there is no change at all? — No, there 
is no change at all in that respect. 

215. What I want to know is this. Let us take two 
or three definite things in this Presidency. In the 
country districts, you have told us that as a rule the 
depressed classes, the untouchable s, live in a place for 
themselves. Of course, we have seen it many times. 
Sometimes they live in a corner of the village, if it 

* happens to be a Hindu village, and sometimes in a 
hamlet of their own. Now is there any change in the 
last twenty years as regards their living among the 
general communities? — No change. 

.216. We saw some of the villages the other day. 
We understand some of them can draw water from the 
river, but I suppose there are other villages that rely 
on wells? — Even in the case of rivers they can take 
water only from a portion of the river. A point on 
the river is appointed for them. 

217. That is to say, the depressed classes will draw 
water at a point lower down than the caste Hindus? — 
Yes. 

218. Now let us take the case of villages that rely 
on wells. It is not uncommon? — No, not uncommon. 

219. I am anxious to know and I hope you will tell 
me quite frankly, is there in that respect any im- 
provement in the last twenty years? — No. 

220. Your attention has been called to the fact 
that there have been resolutions passed on this sub- 
ject? — Yes, only resolutions. 

221. It is suggested that untouchability sometimes 
goes to such a length that the actual contact with 

• the man (or sometimes his shadow itself) is regarded 


socially by those of the higher castes as a pollution? — 
Yes. 

222. Is there an improvement in that respect? — 
There is an improvement in that respect. 

223. I am glad to hear that. That is, whereas 
20 years ago a caste Hindu who found himself in close 
contact with an untouchable would possibly think it 
his religious duty to purify himself, it is not viewed 
with so much strictness now; is that correct? — Yes. 

224. Then, of course, as compared with twenty years 
ago I imagine that there are some members of the 
depressed classes who have in fact risen very much 
in the professional scale. Twenty years ago were 
there depressed classes who were practising at the Bar 
in Bombay? — No. 

225. How many members of the depressed classes 
practise at the Bar now? — I am the only man. 

226. I think we were told yesterday that in the list 
of voters for the Sardars and Inamdars there were 
two members of the depressed classes? — Only one. His 
position is different. His jagir was granted by the 
Peshwas for the services rendered on the battlefield. 
His title was not given by the British Government. 

227. What one notices is that in India there is 
gradually being introduced the motor bus connecting 
the town with the village and I see them going along 
the road. Are those public vehicles open to the de- 
pressed classes? — Not in villages. There are a great 
many villages where the depressed classes are not 
allowed to travel in these buses. 

228. Who prevents them? — The driver would not 
take them. 

229. One would expect the driver to take anybody 
who pays. Why does he not take them? — Because if 
he takes them the other people will not come into his 
car. For instance, the barber here would not shave 
my head even though I offer him a rupee. 

230. Rao Saheb Patil: According to law the driver 
would be prosecuted if he refuses to take any pas- 
senger? — That can be evaded by saying that all seats 
are booked. 

231. Are matters improving in that respect? — Yes, 
they are improving ; but still there are numerous 
cases where the depressed classes would not be allowed 
to enter into these buses. 

232. Let us take the depressed classes who are 
employed in the mills in Bombay. Some of them go in 
trams, I suppose. Do you suggest that they are not 
allowed to use the trams? — There was a case two years 
ago where a Bhungi was not allowed to board a tram. 

233. When you speak of the case two years ago it 
suggests to me that it is rather exceptional than a 
ru ] e p — I have seen, for instance, when I was travelling 
by the B.B. & C.I. Railway hundreds of cases where 
the passengers obstructed the depressed classes coming 
into the compartments. 

234. Sir Sari Singh Gour; With regard to the case 
of the Bhungi which you mentioned, are you sure if 
he was not properly attired and therefore he was not 
allowed to get into the tram? — I do not know about 
that. 

235. Before a man gets into the tram he is not ■ 
asked to which caste he belongs; they only ask him 
whether he has got the fare, is it not? — But people 
can easily recognise him, 

236. That is on account of his dress? — But he will 
be dealt with very badly when once he is recognised to 
belong to the depressed classes. 

237. Apart from the question of caste there is also 
the question of costume ? — Yes, but • some of the 
members of the depressed class are very well dressed. 

238. In the Bombay Presidency you have no such 
thing as to consider it a pollution to walk in the 
shadow of a depressed-class member? — Yes, it exists 
in some parts of the Konkan and in Kathiawad. 

239. It is on the wane? — Yes. 

240. With regard to the Ambalal Saralal School in 
Ahmedabad, has not his sister started the school for 
depressed classes?— That is the only honourable 
exception. 
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263. liao Bahadur lUijah ; Will you kindly en- 
lighten us ns to tho attitude of tho schoolmnsters ov 
the Education Department or tho managers of 
schools towards the children of tho depressed classes? 
— There is n circular issued by Dr. I’nranjpyo when 
he was Minister of Education in this Presidency to 
tho effect that children of depressed classes should bo 
admitted in all schools. But our experience is that 
that circular has not been carried out at all. It is 
true that in tho report of tho Director of Public 
Instruction it is stated that that circular has been 
carried into effect; hut 1 beg to diifer from that 
view. It is not a correct statement of facts as they 
exist to-day. There is an incident here at Poona 
which took place only a few days ago, at Dooo, where 
the children of the depressed classes were refused 
admission *nnd when they insisted on it tho village 
proclaimed social boycott ngninst the depressed 
classes. 

2G4. Chairman ; Tho memorandum refers to that 
report?— -Yes, that is not a correct statement of facts 
its I said. 1 beg to differ from that. 

265. lia o Bahadur llajah: I understood from Mr. 
Griffith that in his view there are reasons why the 
depressed classes could not be taken into the police 
department ns the duties of the polico involved house 
searches and arrests. Supposing, for tho sake of 
argument, that is true, would there bo similar objec- 
tion to the recruitment of tho depressed class mem- 
bers to other subordinate and provincial services?— 
There ought to bo nono; but, ns a matter of fact, I 
find that thcro are so many objections raised. 

2CG. You are a member of the Local Legislative 
Council? — Yes. 

2G7. What is your experience ns regards the ait i - 
tudo of the higher caste members of tho local Council 
towards our community? — One cannot say it is 
favourable to tho depressed classes. 

2G5. W\iat is tho attitude of the Government to- 
wards tho members of our community in your Pro- 
vinces? — Very apathotic. 

269. I supposo you havo got honorary bench magi- 
strates’ courts in this Presidency. Are thero any 
members of tho depressed classes on these boards? — • 
There are nono and wo aro trying to got some on the 
bench of magistrates, but without effect. Perhaps it 
might bo interesting to tho Conference if I read in 
this connection a letter written by tho Collector of 
the Khandesh district to a member of the depressed 
classes when ho applied for an appointment on the 
bench. This letter also gives tho reasons why he 
should not be appointed to the place, and it reeds 
thus*. — 


— No. I would insist on our representative being 
elected. 

27o. If you cannot got tho election on tho terms 
proposed, you would profor adult franchisoP— Yes. 

2?(i. Chairman: You havo spokou of your strong 
preference for tho representation of the depressed 
classes being secured by the method of election. Are 
you satisfied, supposing tho method was tho method ot 
election, that tho result would bo that you will get 
elcctcd thoso who were roally tho best spokesmen tor 
the depressed classes? — I boliovc so. . . 

277. You do not fool anxious that influemvs wme < 
wero really against tho interests of the depress** 1 
classes will get to work? — I admit that atul tent ** 
why 1 want adult suffrage. 

278. You think that tho influence will coase bocau-f 
of tho adult sufFrago? — That will lv tvuv.terba 

270. Supposing that a member of ^ 

classes has tho necessary cjualifi^t: 
iii a eenernl constitnencvP — He d.vs. 
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Momornmlum submitted by tho Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Party. 


\Vn, tho Srrrrtiuira, on behalf of tin* Committee 
mid tho member# of tho Bombay J'ruvitirin! non- 
Urnhmtn Pnrtv, lmvo tho honour to ntlihwi you on 
tho subject of 'Political Hofornu within tho Province 
of Do mb ay. Our |>ro|waln ivfrr upvcinlly to tlm 
Morn th i nntl Knnareto lipeaUng dutricti. 

In nccordnncit with n resolution pn-.-.ed nt nn nnnunl 
tr^ion of tho Bombay Provincial non-Brahmin Party, 
held nt Knlvnn, in tho JJiitnrt of Thnnn, on tho IGth 
of duly, liv.s, for tho purpo-o of preparing a Memor- 
andum to Statutory Commi-Mnn. A Commit too uni 
appointed, with power to co-opt, cGtiM-Umg of tho 
following in embers : — 

^1) The Hon. Mr. II. V. Jodlmv, Minister of 
Apiculture to the Bombay Government. 

{•j } Kno Bahadur S. T. Knmbnli, Deputy-PreMibrnt 
,d tim jIonib.iv IrfCpOntive Council. 

(S) Rno Snheh, i). It. Pntil, M.I/.C. MemWr of the 
Piownctnl Committee appointed to nroit Indian 
Statutory Commtvnion. 

M) .Mr. N. K. Nnwnle, It. A., I7G.B., M.L.C. 

(.*) Mr. S. K. Pole, M.L.C,, J.l*. 

(0) Mr. K. S. (tuple, P.A., LL.U. 

(7) Mr. K. M. Jrdhe, and 

Mr. I). S. Jnrnlkar, Secretaries. 

Jed ho Manuon, Poorm City, 

15th October, 1923. 


AWl/mAmin Party .— For the proper appreciation 
if the growth of the party it n not nece^ary to trace 
he relation! between the Brahmin* ami the non- 
Irnhmitii (ram ancient tiroes. It n sufficient to state 
hnt, in .pita of tlie mlvent of tho British, tho 
Irnlimm- in tho Deccan retained their political 
upromrtcy, and thoir authority ill >ocial and rchfi.ous 
nnttem remains unchallenged. \S »th their wonderful 
>rgani.alimi nnd nolfi.hnou thoy inn on god in n clover 
unmior to ttilluonco tho administration of tho country, 
[t n nv to thoir interest to mniiitnin tho c.asto fystom, 
rhich cverv sensible mini would condemn ns n serious 
undrnnee to tho social, economic nnd industrial pro- 
Tan of tho countrv. With nil thnt tho British occupa- 
■ion had its advantages, nnd with tho spread of educa- 
tion tho Ilrnhmin v. non-Ilrnhmin movement, gradu- 
,Uv gained ground. It found expressions in tho 
jrgnnisntion of tho Sntyn Shodhnk-Sanroj, a society 
which 1ms boon playing n conspicuous part in tho nd- 
rnneoment of tho non-Drnhmin cause. This Pnmnj 
was founded hv Mahatma dotirno Phule. of I oonn, in 
1873, with the object of emancipating the non- 
IJrnhmin communities from tho state of inteUectua 1, 
religious nnd social bondage into which they had been 
forced bv tho Brahmin priests. Tho result of the 
propaganda on tho part of tho Sntyn Snmnjists was 
that non-Drahmins became conscious of their social 
position. 

Before the inauguration of tho Bofoirns the non- 
Brahmin loaders wore fighting thoir way for tho social 
amelioration and tho uplift and the religious emanci- 
pation of tlio non-Brnhmin communities. Since thoir 
introduction tho non-Brnhmins became alive to their 
richts in tho political fields. They started organising 
themselves, moved nmong the masses, ngitnted 
amongst thorn and succeeded in getting somo special 
representation for tho principal backward eommuni- 
ties This was a triumph in somo measure for the non- 
Bralimin movement thnt the principle for which it 
stood nnd fought was recognised. 

Tho political platform of tho non-Brahmin Party has 
always Deen moderate both in views nnd aspirations. 
Wo hnvo been from tho very beginning tiymg to work 
+be Beforms to tho best of onr abilities. Our aims are 
A Wed principally towards social reforms, consisting 
directed PJinc p . f h backward communities, 

rdt«°s of cnnbl ng them to take a rightful place in 
and thus ot cn £ t o{ tho nation. It mny be 

finally that ™ have in all our endeavours 
borne' in "mind So Ideals, namely the attainment of 
Dominion Status by constitutional methods. 

T r ir r» ranchxse —The Committee emphatically aim at 
adult suffragans the goal to ho attained. In fixing 


electoral qualifications it ban to bo remembered that 
tlm elcctornto riiould bo aufficicntly large to bo con- 
ftidfrod ropre'iontativo of tlio Province. If the present 
position in examined it would appear that tho percent- 
age of male votoro to tho total male population over 
twenty yearn of ngo in 10.40 per cent. The percentage 
of female voters to tho total femalo population of 
twenty yearn of ngo nnd over in approximately 0.79. 
The percentage of voters to tho total population over 
twenty yrarn of ngo ii 7. Can it bo raid thnt this con- 
dition is natirinctor}*? It rimy bo urged thnt tbo 
inn*. son are not sufficiently literate, but illiteracy in 
it«elf cannot bo a ground against widening tho 
franchise. The proper course would bo to grant 
franchise to thorn who would use it to the best interests 
of the country. If wo oxnmino tho previous elections 
with a view to see if tlio people have intelligently 
oxorciwl their votes, wo would find that the general 
electorate has been unmistakably developing a political 
ron*e. There 1ms boon n marked growth in the sense of 
responsibility, which is nlso clear from tho fact thnt 
the clan of members returned has steadily improved, 
and this fact is the more noticeable when the condi- 
tion of tho various parties is examined. On theso 
grounds tho Committee recommend an extension of tho 
franchise for tho Provincial Council. A widening of 
the franchise is specially necessary in the case of 
agriculturists, who, according to the Census of 1921, 
form Cf per cent, of tho total population, who culti- 
vate an area of 4,29,03,000 acres and pay 
Its. 4,07,00,000 as land 'revenue. The system of 
franchise should bo fo deviled thnt the voting ratio 
of the various communities should be made to corre- 
spond with their population. 

We propose lowering of franchise in tho rural areas 
ro that tWo who pay assessment to tho extent of 
Its, 1G, and tho<o who eultirate tho land as tenants of 
nn cvjun! amount of a c ?essmont in districts should have 
a vote, whereas tho qualification to bo entitled to vote 
at present is that cither they should he landholders 
paying land rcrenuo to the extent of Rs. 32 or tenants 
of land paring n like amount ns assessment. In dis- 
tricts such as Rntnngiri and Pnnch Mahals, where 
the franchise extends to those who pay land revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 1G nnd so on, the franchise should 
be equally lowered. 

The Committee do not propose any change in the 
case of cither tho major or the minor municipal 
boroughs, but in tho case of tho town of Bombay the 
Committee are of opinion thnt the franchise should 
be lowered so thnt all those who pay Rs. 5 as rent per 
month should bo held entitled to vote. 


The Electorates .— The Committee propose the fol- 
lowing electorates, nnd nro prepared to forego the pre- 
sent privilego of tho reservation of seats through a 
mixed electorate to tho Mahratta nnd allied communi- 
ties in enso their suggestions, ns giren below, are 
accepted : — 

(1) Tbo Brahmins. 

(2) The non-Brahmin Hindus. 

(3) Tho Depressed Classes. 

f4) Tho Mnhomcdnns. 

(5) The non-Mnhomednn and non-Hindu Com- 
munities. 


(1) The Brahmins .— The preponderance of tho 
Jralimins is nowhere so keenly felt ns in the Deccan 
nd Knrnntak districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Ixperienco has shown that by using various tactics 
hov have managed to capture seats far in excess to 
heir proportion to the entire population. They enn- 
ot be said to be the representatives of the masses so 
as they maintain their superiority by birth over 
ther communities. The Committee is, therefore, of 
pinion that tho Brahmins as a class should form a 
p pa rate electorate, while they should be allotted seats 
a the Council on population basis. The reasons for 
oming to such a conclusion are given m detail under 
he next sub-head, namely, the non-Brahmin Hmau 
I roup. 
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(1?) 7 he mm-RnsSmim. — This term i* used hero 
with reference to tin' Hindus only. The Brahmin* 
l;n\ e gained i nunc mo advantage* over tlioir non* 
Brahmin brethren by their alleged claim* to 
Miporiority by reason of bmh, Tho mm-Brahmin* 
were hep t behind (or ages by tho Brahmin* in nil 
sphere* of activities and are faring r\«*n to-day tim 
political and economic dominatuv of tho Urnhtniin, 
The transfer of power to tho hand* ui Indians bn*, 
made the non-Brnhmin* ali\o to tho (oar that they 
n on Id lv for c\er relegated to tho backward position. 
It ha' been tho experience of mutvmivo oh-ctu»n* that 
tho number r( i^ats ixcnpied hy tho Brahmin* in vastly 
di< proportionate to their miaiofic.il Mrength in tho 
country. Tho traditional tinuigornMn and tho 
existence of tho juxial cleavage not to t|*enb of tho 
religion* ut'.brvmvs hare made it imp-.esjhV (or the 
r.oit* Brahmin* to have any confidence in their ?<>• 
called rep:c^*ntatW< * in the Council*, mmrly, tho 
Brahmin*. A reference !<* tho diVis-smii on the 
tv Cent Jo*hi Hill, intro-lured hy Mr. S. 1C. Hole, n 
ren-Brahmin MemWr, and th.o prwnt Activities id 
the Brahmin* in tho name of Hindu Mohn*ah!m, the 
11 rail min Sakha, etc., are luifTicicat t*» ooti\ inee Any* 
er.o that adequate rrprt^ntatson through a ?ep»rnl«» 
electorate for the rson-Brnhmtn«. ought to K- provided 
for. In placing th:* proposal, we hnr<» in tie a* th«* 
j rcM*nt Brahmin v. run-Brahmin tension. Wo think 
that if the fights of ;h<» r.nn-Urahmins arc recognised 
hy giving them a -eparate electorate they trill fee! 
*wro in their position to t-e ready for united action in 
tho development of Indian tint ton lownt. 

{l\\ T\ * Ihyrenrd Chinn.*-- It i* absolutely r'i»n« 
tint for tho general ndvancvmrnt of the country that 
tho problem* of the downtrodden clA'*e*s who are 
politically, focially, and economically deprvod should 
lc prominently before the Government and tho public. 
Scattered tv* they r.rc over wide nirns, they can bo 
adequately represented only bv mean* of n separate 
electorate. At present the*o communities are repre. 
rented by men nominated by Onvemnmnt. Hut the 
arrangement decs rot r-ati'fy anybody. In thco* 
days all communities ought to l •* reprv»<*ntcd by 
elected mtmlvT*. Under tho pre'^nt rirnnsvtanm 
it is not por'iibh* for the** cla**c* to win a *eat any- 
wkrre, and therefore we recommend that they rhould 
have a reparate electorate, with rents in proportion 
to their numerical strength. 

(4) The 3fo?*onrdon j. — C ommunal representation 
for the Mahomed an* should I** retnined, bccnu«e in 
the*e days of tension between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans any attempt nt depriving them of their 
previous rights in this direction would prorohe wi<!e- 
spread op[K>sitinn and would inerea'e communal 
hatred. It is to be remembered that the recognition 
of communal interest in the Reforms made the 
Mnhomcdnns alive to their position. In fact, such a 
recognition was an important step towards nn ntf- 
rided progre«s of that community, Tho Committee 
would, however, suggest that the principle of affotting 
rents on legislative bodies in proportion to tho 
numerical strength of tho community in tho Province 
should he adopted in the case of the Mahomedans as 
in the cn*e of tho iJrahmins, tho non-Brnhinins and 
th depressed clashes, 

(5) The non-Mahomtdan* end the not\~JUntlu Com- 
munities.— 'The Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, Jews, Pnrsin and such other communities 
should, in our opinion, form a separate group for 
electoral purposes. It mar ho urged that tho mem- 
bers of tho*c communities have nn easy ncccss to tho 
Councils through channels such as chambers of com- 
merce, etc., hut in view of tho fact that theso com- 
munities have largo stakes in commercial and indus- 
trial concerns, wo are of opinion that their political 
rights should got adequate representation. 

The T/fthoxtrcrs. — The problem of labourers presents 
some difficulty in view of the shifting nature of tho 
population. Moreover, it is difficult to define a 
labourer for the purposes of special franchise. There 


are five important industrial centres in tho Presi- 
dency— namely, Bombay, Ahtncdnbad, Sholnpur, 
Karachi and Huhli. There are over 100,000 
labourers employed in cotton industry in tho Bombay 
City alone. Then* are about GO, 000 men engaged in 
textile works in Ahmediilmd, and about 110,000 men iu 
Sholaptir. At present tho'o are represented in the 
Council through nominated members. But in view 
of the fact that Labour Unions are being formed on 
mgnniird basis and that they me being recognised 
by liovcrmueiit the lalxnirorji should get representa- 
tion through member^ elected by such recognised 
labour unions. 

J'rtsr r.ifum a/ AVufi. — 'this Commit teo have in 
another plate prepaid that tho Malirattn and other 
allied communities of the nmuBrnhimn group would 
forego their claims to reserved Mats in ca*e their 
proposals regarding the formation of electorates in 
groups Mich n*\ Brahmin*, nnn-Drnhimns and ?o on, 
be accepted. *1 he one fact very prominently brought 
out in the last elections and which may he urged in 
justification of re'ctvntinn of r»*ats is that in fvpitc of 
a large majority of Mahrattns ami oilier allied com- 
munities in the Uatnngiri, Ahmednngar, the Bomhnv 
(North), and the Wf*t Khandedi no candidate of the 
»aid eornmunilios would have got a clmnc* of securing 
n r^at in the open elections, had there been no pro- 
vision regarding reservation of feats. In cn«e the 
present position remains unchanged the Committee 
propo«-r* that the following p.honld be the reserved reat> 
for tim Mahrattns nnd allied communities. In 
addition to this, they urge that there fhnuld he* pro- 
portionate inrrra** in tlm number of reserved penis 
in c.v« there be any ndilition to the number of mem- 


b-n of the Council. 

Reserved 

Constituency, 

Seat*. 

.. . . ... 

— 

Bombay (South) 

1 

Bombay (North) 


Went khntidc'h 

!!! I 

East Khnndefh 

i 

Sholnpur 

i 

Kotnha 

i 

Roomi 

i 

NomI: 

i 

Thnnn 

... i 

Rntnngiri 

i 

Sntnrn 

i 

Ahmednngar 

i 

Roona City. By rotation ... 

i 

Sholnpur City ,, ,, 

i 

BeJgntim 

i 
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Prorinrinl /liifonomt/. — Judging by tho experience in 
working the Reforms this Committee think that tho 
form of Government known ns Dyarchy lias not been n 
Miccofs, This fnilure is due to the inherent defects of 
the ryMem. Tim artificial division of subjects into 
reserved and transferred has led to confusion nnd tho 
Legislative Councils cannot but got confused. Re- 
fcrvation of some subjects does not inspire confi- 
dence in tho Ministers, which in its turn is duo to 
tho fact thni the peoplo peek to identify tho 
Ministers with tho reserved side of tho Government. 
Tho public favour or assail them arcording as they 
npprovc or dislike thoir attitude towards tho reserved 
questions rather than judge them mainly on tho 
record in dealing with the questions of thoir own 
departments. This naturally 1ms an adverse effect 
on tho working of tho transferred departments. This 
Committee therefore recommend that tho Dyarchy 
should ho abolished nnd all departments should ho 
administered hy tho Ministers. 

The Second Chamber . — Wo do not approve of tho 
principlo of having a second clmmhor. But if it is 
considered necessary to provide some safeguard to 
tho grant of full " responsible Government to the 
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pi ovitUH'jf, this committee) will not press their objec- 
tion .strongly to t Jao (".tubliihinent of a second 
chamber. Tin* Committee do not yet feel called upon 
to mnke nny recommendiitions ns to the ex net powers 
oi composition of this chamber. They would, how- 
ever, point out that the members of this chamber 
should in every way be the real reptesen tat ires of the 
people, 

.Vomtimfioai. — This Committee* recommend that 
there should he no nominated officials in the 
Councils, since wo think that real responsible Govern- 
ment, Ministerial responsibility, and the growth of 
parties will not he realised to long ns officials ns such 
find a plnce in the Councils. The opposition tends 
rather to direct against Government benches than 
ngninst political party ns pitch. 

Thr hrgisUttivr Assembly. — The position of the 
Horn bay Presidency nt present in the Assembly is as 

given below. 

„ - .f Officials 

Nominated^ N’on -Official 

Nnii-Mnliomedaiis 
Ma!mmednn> 

European* 

Jmndhohlers 
Indian Commerce 

IP 


Tlio distribution of scats, as wo find at present, 
is defective on linguistic grounds. The Committee 
propose that the Than a, Itatnagiri, ICoIaba and the 
rfoven districts of tbo Central Division in tho Presi- 
dency proper, being purely Mnrnthi-speaking 
districts, should conveniently bo divided into three 
groups, and that each group should ho allotted one 
scat. 

Tho Committee arc of opinion that ns tbo Euro- 
peans and Mnhomednns are given separate represen- 
tation, tbo Mnhrattns and allied communities should 
bo given two reserved seats and one scat should be 
allotted to tbo depressed classes instead of a separate 
electorate. They further propose the lowering of 
franchise so that thoso who pay Its. 50 as assessment 
should bo entitled to voto. 

Conclusion. — Finally, the Committee would empha- 
sise tho necessity for your Commission to pay a visit 
to tho districts and to gather first-hand information 
regarding the condition of tho masses. Tho position 
of tho non-Drahmins in this Province is entirely 
different to that in nny other Province. AVo sincerely 
trust tho recommendations which you and your col- 
leagues will make, will secure lasting benefit to tho 
future prosperity of this country by giving the 
people the swahaj I.v thk to rm or dominion' status. 
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POONA. 

Dated 25th October, 1928. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except 
Raja Naivab Ali Khan) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Mr. N. E. NAWALE, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., and Mr. K. S. GUPTE, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Party). 


1. Chairman: I think you gentlemen have come in 
support oi the Memorandum from the Bombay Pro- 
vincial non-Brabmin Party, and I believe you, Mr. 
N aw ale, are the member for the non-Maliomedan rural 
constituency of Ahmednagar district? — Yes, Sir. 
(Jir. Ncuatlc) I am. 

*2. Perhaps it will he convenient if I address my 
questions to you, Mr. Nawale, hut your colleague will 
he at liberty to interpose and add what he wishes if 
he thinks it necessary. Is that convenient to you ? — 
Yes. 

3. We have your Memorandum* and we see from 
the first page of it that you come before us in support 
of this Memorandum from the members of the Bomba}' 
Provincial non-Brahmin Party, and that your pro- 
posals refer especially to the Marathi and Kanarese 
speaking districts? — Yes. 

* ********** 

5. I will just call your attention and that of the 
Conference nrst oi an to page 02 of your document, 
where you have set out very conveniently the present 
position in this Presidency as regards the proportion 
of the population that enjoys the franchise for the 
Provincial Council. 

* ********** 


14. Then that is how it stands. Leaving out the’ 
children and confining it to adults, you may take it 
that at present of the males something like 13 out of 
every 100 have a vote, and of the women something 
like one woman in every 200 has a vote? — Yes. 

15. What is your view, speaking for those you repre- 
sent, about that? — We do not think it is a sufficient 
proportion. 

16. Would you like to see it increased? — Yes; more 
people should be enfranchised. 

17. That would involve either the adoption of com- 
plete universal suffrage or else the lowering of the 
franchise qualification? — Yes. 

18. If I look at page 62 of your Memorandum I 
see that what you are suggesting really is not universal 
suffrage but a lowering of the franchise qualification? 
—Exactly. 

19. My colleagues will find it on page 64. J see you 
say, near the top of page 64, “ a widening of the 
franchise is especially necessary in the case of agri- 
culturists ”? — Yes. 

20. You point out that they form 64 per cent, of the 
total population? — Yes. 

21. And, of course, pay a very considerable part of 
the revenue?- — Yes. 


22 Let me see if I Lave got it right j n mv mind. 
In this Presidency you distinguish, do yon not be- 
tween the qualification for the franchise in urban 
areas and the qualification in rural areas S—Tes 


29. Let us deal first of all, wjft the nrba 
st.tuene.es. Is' the view which you repress 
which suggests that the qualifications sbon 
lowered?— I do not think there is any neee™l 

Burn.,., „h„. into, jp,- 10 ",' r 4 ' ®' 
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30. You think the qualification of Rs. 120 annual 
rental value in the City of Bombay is too high? — Yes, 
it is too high. 

31. What do you suggest it should be reduced to? — 
Rs. 60 a year. 

* ********** 

34. You have told us, of course, that you are speak- 
ing more particularly for the southern parts of tho 
Presidency? — Yes. 

35. I dare say you have not specially considered tho 
case of Sind? — No, we have not considered that. 

* ********** 

37. Now let us take the existing qualification in 
rural constituencies, so that we may appreciate your 
suggestion there. As things are now in rural con- 
stituencies is the main qualification this : the owner- 
ship or occupancy as a tenant of land paying rm 
assessment of Rs. 32 annually? — Yes. 

38. I understand that when one speaks of land 
paying an assessment of Rs. 32 that is the minimum 
amount that is paid by way of land tax? — Yc$. 

39. It does not mean the land is valued at. that, 
figure, but its net profits are whatever they may be, 
and the proportion of net profits to bo taken to repre- 
sent the land tax is to be Rs. 32? — Yes. 

40. What is your suggestion as regards that quali- 
fication?— That franchise ought to he lowered in the 
rural constituencies and brought from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 16. 

41. Halving it?— Yes. 

42. Have you been able to form any estimate at all 
as to the number of new voters who would be intro- 
duced if that was done? — In the whole of the Bomhsv 
Presidency ? 

43. It may very likely bo a matter for an 
estimate, but obviously it would considerably increa» 
the number?— Yes. I can speak for the district rrmr 
which I come, Ahmednngnr district. 

ii. 'What do tod say about your mm district 5 -' 
think at least 9,000 voters would be added in the v 
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‘Vi. You also have the can* whoio tho owner, though 
In* owns tin* hind, does not himself lilJ tlio .soil or Jiiin- 
m*U nmipv it? -There mo cases like that. 

oti. Hr Iris it to a tenant? -Yes. 

ol. In that ease, it tin* land satisfies the IN. SI? 
assessment test, is it the owner who hn*» the vote or the 
twin fit who has the vote, or have they each of them a 
vote?-* Doth of them have got votes, 

T> H . Which is the commoner case? Take your con - 
stitucncr. Js the commoner case that the ryot, tho 
mini who holds from (•overnment, has let to a tenant, 
or that he cultivates his own ground?— The commoner 
case js that lie cultivates his own ground, 

• fth The Government tenant as a rule is the actual 
cultivator? * 'Yes, except in irrigated tracts, 

00. You nre speaking of the dry areas? — Yes. 

til. I suppose there are cases, are not there, where 
a man may own a large piece of land and lie may Jet 
portions ut his laud to a number of tenants? — Yes. 

(11*. What happens then? Suppose t licit* is a ryot 
who owns an area nhieh is divided into ten .separate 
farms; each of Ins ten tenants will have a vote if each 
separate farm is assessed at Ns. 32?~Ye5, each will 
have a vote as well as the owner himself. 

Ctrl. Will tin* mwicr have one vote or ten? — The 
owner u ill have one. 

01. That is wlmt 1 wanted to get. Your system is 
complicated, and / may tell you that so is ours; there 
are not many Members of Dnrliumont who could tell 
you accurately every qualification for an elector. I 
could not myself. 

NY Major .•J///rr,* Jf a man has n Ns. 82 holding 
and lie is an owner-occupier, he gets n vote for that? 

- — Yes. 

GG. But if that man lets out tho land in ten portions 
to ten other people is the IN, 32 holding Miflicient 
to give a wite to each of thi»e ten men? — No, if you 
vote as an occupier you must occupy an area which is 
asvrs'srd at, at least, IN. 112. 

01. Chairman: One sees the effect, more or Jess, if 
that is done. I think tho next thing you deni with 
(at the bottom ol page C2 of your document) is n 
suggestion for a rearrangement of the constituencies 
from the point of view ot reservation of seats, and so * 
on. 1 will read the passage at tin* bottom of page (>2 
and then ask you a question about it : 14 Tho Com- 
mittee propose the following electorates, and nro pre- 
pared to forego the present privilege of the reservation 
of .seats through a mixed electorate to the Mnhratta 
ami allied communities in case their suggestions, as 
given below, are accepted: (!) Tile Brahmins. (2) The 
non-Hrnhmin Hindus. (0) Tho depressed classes. (4) 
The* Mahomedam. (5) Tho non-Alahomednn and non- 
Hindu communities.” That renly is the kernel of 
your proposal as regards the redistribution of seats? 

9 '—Yes. 

G3. Is that the general view of the non-Brahmin 
Party? — l*c$, it is. 

GD. Or nre you speaking ns an individual? — No, we 
nre hero on behalf of tho party. 

70. The Committee have put forward that sugges- 
tion ?— Y’es. 

71. Let us be sure we understand it. First of all 

vou say you are 41 prepared to forego the present 
privilege of the reservation of scats * * * to 

the Mnhratta and allied communities. ” That refers 
to the fact, I understand, that in this Presidency 
there are seven non-Mahomednn general constitu- 
encies in which the provision is made that at least one 
member must belong to the Mahrnttn caste or allied 
communities ?■ — Yes, that is so at present. 

72. I think I was told the other day (correct me if I 
am wrong) that that would not include a Rajput? — At 
present the 44 allied communities ” would not include 
that; they are not included, according to the list. 

73. Although Rajputs and Mahrattas are both 
Kshntrivas? — Yes. 

74. You are prepared, you say, to give up the idea 
of tho reservation of these seven seats if the condition 
which you suggest is fulfilled?— Yes, if the non- 
Brahmins are given a separate electorate. 
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75. Let mo see if I understand the condition l ightly. 
Tin* condition really seems almost to amount to this; 
it Mfiu.s to amount to abolishing general electorates 
altogether? — Yes, it will amount to that. 

7(j. It does amount to that? — It amounts to that, 

77. It is a suggestion, really, to abolish general elec- 
torates altogether. It is a proposal, if I follow rightly, 
that the Brahmins should vote together for their own 
Brahmin members? — Yes. 

78. In other words, that no Brahmin shall be a 
member for any constituency except a Brahmin 
separate constituency ?■ — Yes. 

TO. Then there are tho non-Brahmin Hindus, who 
do the same? — Y'es. 

80. Then that the depressed classes shall do the 
same, and tho Mahomcdnns shall do tho same, and 
then your noii-Mnhomedan and non-Brahmin com- 
munities — that would include the Pnrsis? — Yes. 

81. So your suggestion is that nil general electorates 
in this Presidency should bo abolished?— Yes. 

82. And that the elected members of the Council 
should each and all of them ho elected hy a separate 
constituency of their own community? — Y’es. 

83. 3 Yen ting the Brahmins as a distinct community 
by themselves? — Yes, 

81. It would ho n very big change, would it not?— 
Of course, it would bo a big change, no doubt. 

85. Why do you propose this? AVhat is there 
which makes you think it is a suggestion which the 
Conference should consider? — The main reason is 
this, that the Brahmins, though their proportion is 
very small, predominated everywhere in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Council also, up till now. 
The last Reforms only gave us seven seats; otherwise 
wo had no representatives as such of our own in the 
Council. 

8G. While you are mentioning that, how many mem- 
bers are there of your party in the present Legislative 
Council? — In tho non-Brahmin party as such? 

87. Yes . — We aro 14 nt present. 

8S. So you see, though seven seats were reserved 
for the Mnhratta, you have, in fact, under tho 
present system, a non-Brahmin party in the Legisla- 
ture of 14? — Y T es. We have other members who also 
joined us, those who did not come in as reserved 
members. 

89. YYmr reason really is that the Brahmin, though 
his caste is, of course, a minority of the Hindu com- 
munity taken ns a whole, none tho less lias a very 
largo part in representation in public affairs? — In 
public bodies, yes. (Mr. Guptc): Their interests do 
not always coincide with the interests of the non- 
Brahmins. They claim superiority by their birth, 
and they nro the priests, and, therefore, they want 
to predominate over other communities, over the 
masses. 

90. Can you tell me how many Brahmins there are 
who aro elected members of the present Bombay 
Legislature P— (J/r. Naivalc): To speak of Deccan and 
Ivnrnatak, there nre about six. 

91. When you gave me the figure of 14 just now 
when you spoke of the non-Brahmin party, were you 
still confining yourself to tho .Deccan and the 
Ivnrnatak? — Yes. 

92. Of course, as things are in this part of the 
world, you form a 'non-Brahmin party, and no doubt 
it is largely consolidated by the fact that it is opposed 
to the Brahmins?— Yes. It is opposed to the Brah- 
mins, but we have our own constructive programme, 
too. 

93. But do you think that under your plan all the 
non-Brahmins will agree, or do not you think it will 
lead to a proposal now that there should be a list of 
different castes, each of whom should elect its mem- 
bers? — No. This is a demand of tho united non- 
Brahmins. Of course, there may bo some members 
who disagree with the party as such. * It woidd bo 
impossible to give encli caste' a separate electorate , 
and we, too, have not asked like that. 
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55. You also have* the ease whero tho owner, though 
he owns the land, does not himself till the soil or him- 
self occupy it? — There are cases like that. 

50. He lets it to a tenant? — Yes, 

57. In that ease, it the land satisfies the Hs. .'12 
assessment tost, is it the owner who lias the vote or the 
tenant who has the vote, or have they each of them a 
vote? — Do tli of them have got votes. 

58. Which is the commoner case? Take vour con- 
stituency. Is the commoner case that the ryot, the 
man who holds from Government, lias let to a tenant, 
or that he cultivates his own ground? — The commoner 
case is that lie cultivates his own ground. 

59. The Government tenant ns a rule is the actual 
cultivator?- — Yes, except in irrigated tracts. 

GO. You arc spenking of the dry' areas? — Yes. 

Gl. I suppose there are cases, are not there, where 
a man may own a large piece of land and he may let 
portions ot his land to a number of tenants? — Yes, 

G2. What happens then? Suppose there is a ryot 
who owns an area which is divided into ten separate 
farms; each of his ten tenants will have a vote if each 
separate farm is assessed at Hs. 52? — Yes, each will 
hnvc a vote ns well as the owner himself. 

G3. Will the owner have one vote or ten? — The 
owner will have one. 

G-l. That is what I wanted to get. Your system is 
complicated, and I may tell you that so is ours; there 
are not many Members of Parliament who could tell 
you accurately every qualification for an elector. I 
could not myself. 

G5. Major Attlee: If a man has a Its. 32 holding 
nnd he is an owner-occupier, ho gets a vote for that? 
— Yes. 

CG. But if that man lets out the land in ten portions 
to ten other people is the Its. 32 holding sufficient 
to give a vote to each of those ten men? — So, if you 
vote as an occupier you must occupy an area which is 
assessed at, at least, Its. 32. 

G7. Chairman : One secs the effect, more or less, if 
that is done. I think the next thing you deal with 
(at the bottom of page G2 of your document) is a 
suggestion for a rearrangement of the constituencies 
from the point of view ot reservation of seats, and so 
on. I will read the passage at the bottom of page 02 
nnd then ask you a question about it: “The Com- 
mittee propose the following electorates, and are pre- 
pared to forego the present privilege of the reservation 
of seats through a mixed electorate to the Mahratta 
and allied communities in case their suggestions, ns 
given below, are accepted : (1) The Brahmins. (2) The 
nori-Brnhmin Hindus. (3) The depressed classes. (4) 
Thft Mahomedans. (5) The non-Mnliornedan and non- 
Hindu communities.” That realv is the kernel of 
your proposal as regards the redistribution of seats? 
— Yes. • 

OS. Is that the general view of the non-Bralimin 
Party? — Yes, it is. 

09. Or are you speaking as an individual? — No, we 
arc here on behalf of the party. 

70. The Committee have put forward that sugges- 
tion ? — Yes. 

71. Let us he sure we understand it. First of all 

you say you are “ prepared to forego the present 
privilege of the reservation of seats * * * to 

the Mahratta and allied communities.” That refers 
to the fact, I understand, that in this Presidency 
there are seven non-Mahomcdan general constitu- 
encies in which the provision is made that at least one 
member must belong to the Mahratta caste or allied 
communities?-— Yes, that is so at present. 

72. I think I was told the other day (correct me if I 
am wrong) that that would not include a Rajput? — At 
present the “ allied communities ” would not include 
that; they are not included, according to the list. 

73. Although Rajputs and Mahrattas are both 
Kshatriyas?— Yes. 

74. You are prepared, you say, to give up the idea 
of the reservation of these seven seats if the condition 
which you suggest is fulfilled? — Yes, if the non- 
Brahmins are given a separate electorate. 


75. Let me sec if I understand the condition rightly. 
The condition really seems almost to amount to this: 
it .seems to amount to abolishing general electorates 
altogether? — Yes, it will amount to that. 

70. It does amount to that? — It amounts to that, 
yes. 

77. It is a suggestion, really, to abolish general elec- 
torates altogether. Jt is a proposal, if I follow rightly, 
that the Brahmins should vote together for their own 
Brahmin members? — Yes, 

78. In other words, that no Brahmin shall he a 
member for an}' constituency except a Brahmin 
separate constituency? — Yes. 

79. Then there are the non-Bralimin Hindus, who 
do the same? — Yes. 

80. Then that the depressed classes shall do the 
same, and the Mahomedans shall do the same, and 
then your non-Mahomedan and non-Brahmin com- 
munities — that would include the Parsis? — Yes. 

81. So your suggestion js that all general electorates 
in this Presidency should be abolished? — Yes. 

82. And that the elected members of the Council 
should each and all of them he elected by a separate 
constituency of their own community? — Yes. 

83. Treating the Brahmins as a distinct community 
by themselves? — Yes. 

81. Jt would be a very big change, would it not? — - 
Of course, it would be a big change, no doubt. 

85. Why do you propose this? What is there 
which makes you think it is a suggestion which the 
Conference should consider? — The main reason is 
this, that the Brahmins, though their proportion is 
very small, predominated everywhere in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Council also, up till now. 
The last Reforms only gave us seven seats; otherwise 
we had no representatives as such of our own in the 
Council. 

86. While you are mentioning that, how many mem- 
bers are there of your party in the present Legislative 
Council? — In the non-Brahmin party as such? 

87. Yes. — We are 14 at present. 

88. So you see, though seven seats were reserved 
for the Mahratta, you have, in fact, under the 
present system, a non-Brahmin party in the Legisla- 
ture of 14? — Yes. We have other members who also 
joined us, those who did not come in as reserved 
members. 

89. Your reason really is that the Brahmin, though 
his caste is, of course, a minority of the Hindu com- 
munity taken as a whole, none the less has a very 
large part in representation in public affairs? — In 
public bodies, yes. (Mr. Guptc ): Their interests do 
not always coincide with the interests of the non- 
Brahmins. They claim superiority by their birth, 
and they are the priests, and, therefore, they want 
to predominate over other communities, over the 
masses. 

90. Can you tell me how many Brahmins there are 
who are elected members of the present Bombay 
Legislature? — (Mr. Saicalc ): To speak of Deccan and 
Karnatak, there are about six. 

91. When you gave me the figure of 14 just now 
when you spoke of the non-Brahmin party, were you 
still confining yourself to the Deccan and the 
Karnatak?- — Yes. 

92. Of course, as things are in this part of the 
world, you form a non-Brahmin party, and no doubt 
it is largely consolidated by the fact that it is opposed 
to the Brahmins? — Yes. It is opposed to the Brah- 
mins, but we have our own constructive programme, 
too. 

93. But do you think that under your, plan all the 
non-Brahmins will agree, or do not you think it will 
lead to a proposal now that there should he a list of 
different castes, each of whom should elect its mem- 
bers? — No. This is a demand of the united non- 
Brahmins. Of course, there may he some members 
who disagree with the party as such. It would he 
impossible to give each caste a separate electorate, 
and we, too, have not asked like that. 
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94. Major Attlee: Why do you say that you would 
not have a proper representation if you did not have 
separate constituencies? You have got a big majority 
of the votes. There is a list in the big book, I think? 
— We have not got the big book here. 

95. 1 will give you an instance. In Nasik there are 
21,000 electors, of whom 15,500, roughly, are Mali- 
rattas? — Yes. 

96. Will you explain why Mahrnttas cannot get in 
at election time? — Yes, the reason is obvious and very 
simple. There is hardly any doubt that we have a 
great number of voters in these constituencies; but 
majority of voters in these rural constituencies are 
under the influence of sowcars, Bramin priests and 
Brahmin Government officials. 

9T. Chairman: One of the words means money- 
lenders? — Yes. 

9S. Any Government officials who may be Brah- 
mins? — Yes, everywhere we have Brahmin officials. 

99. Major Attlee : Y r ou say moneylenders. Are the 
moneylenders Brahmins? — No. They belong to the 
advanced communities. 

100. Chairman: What are the advanced communi- 
ties besides the Brahmins? — The Bauias and the 
Gujrathis who are moneylenders in the Deccan, for 
example. 

101. Major Attlee: Then your point is not so much 
the Brahmin as such, but that your electors as a 
whole are likely to be influenced by persons in posi- 
tions of authority, whether it is economic or political 
or social, or whatever it may be? — But I can assure 
you that it is the Brahmin priests and officials and the 
sowcars frequently. 

102. How does that work? — The Brahmins are the 
pleaders of the sowcars and the sowcar is ultimately 
influenced hv the Brahmin officer. 

103. In your own community of the n on-Brahmins, 
are not there people wielding influence? I suppose 
some are richer than others; some are better educated 
than others? — A very small percentage of them are 
educated. 

104. You see, the point you make is that the 
ignorant voter is liable to be made to vote by people of 
influence ? — Y r es. 

105. Y T ou try to get rid of that by a separate con- 
stituency for non-Brahmins? — Yes. 

106. Are you sure that you will not have influences 
of the same sort wielded "by Brahmins even in a 
non-Brahmin constituency ? — No, not such a baneful 
influence as is working at present under the Brahmin 
dominance. 

107. Now I want to ask you about the question of 
the franchise which we were talking about in the 
Bombay City? — Yes. 

10S. Y r ou proposed a reduction there? — Yes. 

109. What is the ordinary rent paid by a mill-hand 
in Bombay City? — Ordinarily they pay five or six 
rupees. 

110. Y T ou would enfranchise them by your proposal? 
— Yes, poor people as they are. 

111. Y r ou do not propose to enfranchise the labourer 
in the village, the daily labourer? You have, I 
suppose, in the village some landless labourers, have 
you not? — Yes. 

112. Would you enfranchise them? — Labourers in 
the villages, you mean? 

113. Y r es. — No, they are agriculturists. In the 
Deccan a petty agriculturist works in his fields for 
some months, and then he turns out a labourer him- 
self. 

114. Does be own sufficient land to give him a vote 
under your proposal? — -Many of them do not. 

115. What sort of proportion of them? — I should 
say that at least at present 40 per cent, of them have 
not land enough to give them a vote at present. 

116. And, under your proposal, what proportion 
would thej’ he? — I cannot give the exact proportion, 
unless T work out figures. But even if the franchise 

• is lowered and brought down to Rs. 16 still a large 
number would be left out. 


117. I do not know what proportion that would be 
of the total number. Your proposal shows, I think, 
that you have already 17,000 electors in Ahmed- 
nagar district? — Yes. 

118. Your proposal adds 9,000? — Yes. 

119. That makes 26,000 out of a population of nearly 
700,000? — Y'es. 

120. Now, that leaves a very large proportion of 
adults without votes. Who would those be? What 
classes would thus be left out of the vote under your 
proposal ? — Agriculturists mostly. 

121. And why should not they have the vote? — I 
would be glad if they could be enfranchised, and even 
if the franchise were lowered to eight or six rupees; 
blit as the proposal of the party stands, I must stick 
to it. These are our demands at present, that the 
franchise should be brought down to 16 rupees. Our 
ultimate object is, as we have stated in the memor- 
andum, that there should be adult suffrage. 

122. You have stated that the ordinary ryot was 
liable to be under the influence of the moneylender ? 
— Yes. 

123. I suppose that would apply still more to the 
ryots with very little land who are labourers most of 
their time? They are poorer still? — If there is a 
separate non-Brahmin constituency, then, of course, 
they can utilise their right of representating them- 
selves l)}’ their own candidates. The}’ can choose their 
own candidates. 

124. But tlie men in the villages who own very 
little land, and who are mostly labourers, work for 
the ordinary farmer, do they not? — Yes. 

125. And the suggestions you have made will not 
give those people the vote? — Yes, they would not get 
the vote. 

126. Will they be represented by the people for 
whom they work? — No, not necessarily so. Now these 
classes are taking to education, and an educated man 
from amongst themselves can represent them. He 
need not he their landlord, he need not be their 
direct superior or man of influence over them. The 
candidate may be an individual man sprung up from 
the masses, and he can represent them. 

127. Yes, but you are enfranchising as the voters 
the farmer class? — Yes. 

128. And, therefore, the tendency will be, other 
things being equal, to return people in the interests 
of the farmer? — Yes. 

129. What I am putting to you is that if the land- 
less man or the man who owns very little land is not 
enfranchised, he will not have any representation as 
against the farmers’ interest, will he? — Yes, that 
may be so; that is inevitable. 

130. One other point. You have, as a matter of 
fact, beyond the reserved seats returned a certain 
number of members of your community for the un- 
reserved seats? — Yes, we have. 

131. Something like half of your present represen- 
tation is by people returned for the unreserved seats; 
seven reserved and seven unreserved, I think you 
said? — Yes. 

132. How is it that if the influence were so strong 
as you have said to support your claim for reserved 
seats, you manage to get these other seven returned 
for the non-reserved seats? — In those unreserved con- 
stituencies the electorate is rather enlightened, and 
the Brahmin influence and other influences which I 
have mentioned are not so strongly felt in those areas. 
(Mr. Gnptc): And sometimes the personality of the 
candidate wins for him the seat. 

133. Chairman: You have a colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Ahmednagar, have you not? — (Mr. 
N a wale) : Yes, I have a colleague. 

134. Is the other member also a Mahratta? — Y"es. 

135. That is an instance of what Major Attlee puts? 
— No. He came in only because one non -Mahratta 
member who was elected with me was disqualified. 

136. Major Attlee: The point remains, of course, 
does it not, that half of your members in the Legis- 
lature are returned for non-reserved seats? — Y r e«, but 
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1 have nl ready snitl that the conditions in thasci ncm- 
jvs<»rn»d areas very much differ from those in tho 
reserved areas. 

13 7. There may ho one case where the other cniuli- 
date was unseated on petition, or disqualified, hut 
the broad fact remains that you have managed to got 
representation, if not in seven, at least in six cases? 
--I think I must make one thing clear. The seven 
seats are reserved not for the non-Brnhinins for 
whom we have come here to speak, hut they are given 
to Mahrattas and allied castes. Tho non-Brnhmins 
are not composed of Mahrnttas and allied caste.? 
alone; there arc other communities, too, and these 
seats belong to Muhrattns and allied castes as such; 
so these seven have come in on tho vote of tho 
Mahratta and allied castes, and not on the general 
ticket of tho non-Drnhmins ns such. 

15S. You draw a distinction, then? — No, 1 do not 
want to draw u distinction. 1 was asked about 14 nnd 
7 scats. Jt was said that seven have come in without 
the reserved ticket; that is why 1 nm explaining these 
things. 

J39. Yes; but tho broad principle on which your 
party is founded is non -II rail min ? — Yes; hut the 
Council party is formed after members arc elected. 

MO. And therefore you have, ns n matter of fact, 
an effective return of 14 non-Brnhmins, although 
there are seven seats that are specially reserved, tho 
other seven have got in in open competition against 
Brahmins? — 1 don't wonder for that. In fact, in tho 
non-reserved mens, the returns are not satisfactory 
to non-Brnhmins. In Satnra, for instance, with a 
majority of non-Brahmin votes, we have been able to 
get only one scat out of three scats. That is not 
good. 

Ml. How do you reconcile that with the statement 
on page 63, which says that “ in spite of ;» large 
majority of Mnhrnttns and other allied communities in 
the Batnagiri, Ahmcdnagar, the Bombay (North) and 
tho West Khandosh, no candidate of tho said communi- 
ties would have a chance of securing a scat in the open 
• elections Yes. I have already referred to that 
point. Tho Brahmins nnd the higher castes influence 
the masses who are educationally backward, and, 
therefore, wo were given seven reserved scats. The 
rest were left to the general electorate. But for 
reservation, our candidates would not have been 
elected in those areas at all. 

M2. Would vou say that the disabilities of tho 
people for whom you speak, the non-Brnhmins 
generally, are due to ignorance, lack of education, 
and so on — things which are gradually passing away? 

Gradually they are taking to education nowadays. 

We want to hmo compulsory education in onr 
districts now, nnd if we got that soon there will he 
a great awakening amongst the masses. 

M3. Would you say that the necessity for reserved 
seats was less now than at the time when the Reforms 
were introduced? — No, I do not think the time has 
yet come for abolishing the reserved seats. That will 
•be indirectly denying representation to millions of 

poorer masses. T , t 

' 144. Do you think it is better?— It would be better 
to provide* for them for at least ten years to come. 
{Mr. Guptc\: In the days of non-co-operation certain 
• AXahrattas had a chance of coming in, but now that 
moment is going, and we are afraid that non- 
Brahmins hereafter will he deprived from getting a 
chance by the higher classes unless the seats are 

reserved. . 

145. Colonel Lane-Fox: You will see this is rather a 
startling proposal of yours, is it not? It is not exactly 
democratic?— (Mr. Xcncale ) : The proposal on page 63 

} ’°Ue e No } the proposal for abolishing the general elec- 
torate?^ — It may sound so, but we cannot help jt. 

147 It is not a very democratic proposal, is it. 
TVe are iorced to put it like that because the conditions 
are very strange. - In India conditions are so strange 


that what is democratic in other countries may he 
undemocratic here, and what looks apparent!}' un- 
democratic here may really be very just and demo- 
cratic. 

148. I want you to tell me what they are? Y~ou vote 
by secret ballot?— Yes. 

149. And you say that a large number of votes are 
captured by tho Brahmins? — Yes. 

150. Because people arc afraid not to rote for them? 
— Yes. 

151. How are the Brahmins to find out which way 
the man votes? — When the returning officer counts 
the votes naturally they get the various votes from 
the constituency. 

152. But if tho system is working satisfactorily 
nobody ought to know how the vote is given? — He 
does not know exactly what person has voted for him, 
hut he knows where the majority of votes come from. 
There are agents and canvassers who canvass for him. 
The voters arc influenced, and they tell the canvasser 
or the agent. 

153. Why need they tell him?— The influence works 
and the agents nro informed that such and such a 
person is voting for such and such a candidate. 

154. But the system should be, and is intended to 
he, that a man could go into the polling booth and 
vote for whoever ho likes? — He exercises that right, 
but afterwards he tells the agent for the candidate for 
whom lie has voted, and his vote, too, is much influ- 
enced before lie lias approach to the polling booth. 

155. There is no reason why he should? — They are 
ignorant. They are actually brought in carts and 
conveyances that are prohibited. 

I5G. If that is the condition at present a lowering 
of the franchise will make it worse if you get more 
illiterate men voting? — They will get political educa- 
tion nnd more enfranchising would be much in the 
interest of tho backward non-Brahmin candidates. 

157. Is not the better plan for you to educate your 
electors to vote according to their conscience? — This is 
going on now da}* by day, but they are not at present 
thoroughly educated to exercise their vote properly 
and freely. Wider franchise will create awakening 
among the masses. 

15S. Why, instead of asking for these separate elec- 
tions, do not you agitate among your people and tell 
them not to tell anybody how they vote? — -We are doing 
so, and we are creating an awakening amongst these 
masses, but the system must also help us. The system 
must he so arranged as to awaken the masses to their 
political sense. 

159. And will not that, in time, give you a better 
result than all these separate electorates ? — After ten 
years I do not think there will be any necessity for 
reserved seats, but with things as they stand now there 
is a great need for reservation of seats; otherwise 
these masses would not have any representation on the 
Council at all: The process of awakening is just 
be^-un, and if you stop reservation at this stage, the 
process, instead of making any further advance, will 
be stopped. 

160. Chairman : Then do you take the view that the 

adoption of a system of reserved seats tends to create a 
situation in which reserved seats will not be neces- 
sary? Yes, that is my conviction. (Mr. Cupte) : 

Perhaps when the backward classes are developed 
there will he no necessity to have reserved seats. (Mr. 
jVaicalc); We have compulsory schemes under con- 
sideration, and when they are applied the people will 
he educated, and they will know something of politics 
and something of public life. A time will then come 
to abolish reservation. 

161. Mr. Cadogan: What is your own experience in 
Ahmednagar? It is a two-member seat. Who headed 
the poll?— Last time, Mr. Feroda. 

162. Was he a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin? — He was 
a Marwari Jain, a merchant community. 

163. Chairman: We may summarise it in this way. 

I see from this book that, while there are 13,615 • 
Mahrnttas in your constituency, you would not have 
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boon returned it it had not Won for the reMTVod M»ats? 
— Yes. 

Mi\ CiuUujati: Thnt is wlmt 1 wanted to know. 

164. t7«MYm<m: And, in fact, you did got, out of the 
13.613 Miihrnttn votes, 2,383 votes?— Yes. 

165. Sardar Mujamdar; Wlmt sub-communities in 
your opinion, constitute the Brahmin community? — 
The Government lmve defined that, l think, 1 do not 
know what the Brahmin communities me. 

H’»G. 1 mean the Brahmin community ns classified 
hy Government? — 1 am not aware of what classes they 
eonvivt. 

R»7. Do you include the Gaud SnraMvnt Brahmins, 
ChamirnMUiiyu-Kaynsthn-Pnibhus Putlmrv-Prnbhus 
and Daivajna Brahmins in the Brahmin community? 
— The Gaud Snrnswnt Brahmins come in the 
Brahmins, but some of the others nre different com- 
munities altogether. They nre mm-Urnhtmtt com- 
munities, for at least election purposes. 

10$. They me not classed ns Brahmins hy Govern- 
ment? — 1 am not concerned with wlmt Government 
has claw'd and what Government has not classed. 

100, Ami you nho do not know? -No. 

170. That they art' Brahmins? — I do not know that. 
3 would have the Prnbhus as non-Brahmins for elec- 
tion purposes. 

171. But 1 want the situation ns laid down hy Gov- 
ernment? — 1 am not aware what Government has hud 
down. (Mr. (tiipfr): At present the Brahmins are 
incorporated with the Prnbhus and other communities, 
because there are many communities amongst the 
Brahmins. \Yo want to form our separate electorates 
cm the principle that those who claim superiority hy 
birth, those who belong to the priesthood class, should 
be styled Brahmins, and the rest non-Brahmins. 

172. What proportion docs the Brahmin community 
hold to the total population of the Deccan and Knr- 
nntnk?— I have not worked out that figure, hut the 
proportion must, of course, be very small. 

173. What is the percentage of literacy among the 
Brahmins? — 3 have not worked it out. You could find 
it out from the Census reports. It is extremely high, 
obviously. 

174. What is the percentage of Government posts 
hold by the Brahmin community and the communities 
which nre not, strictly speaking. Brahmins but which 
are equally advanced in literacy with the Brahmin 
community, as, for example, the Kaynsthn-Prnhhus? 
— 1 do not carry* these figures in my pocket, hut £0 per 
cent, of the^e posts nre monopolized by Brahmins 
alone; I can say thnt from my experience going about 
the country. 

175. Were nny restrictions put upon the .so-called 
backward classes in the matter of education since the 
advent of British rule? If not, why did not they 
educate themselves? — There arc many difficulties in 
the way of the non-Brnhmins. 

170, Will you name some of them? — In tho way of 
educating themselves the non-Brnhmins have many 
difficulties. There have keen invariably Brahmin 
teachers working under the District Local Boards up 
til! now, and they did not educate the non-Brahmin 
boys properly. Now-a-days n gradual chnngo is 
noticeable, since non-Brahmins took control of local 
boards. 

177. Do you mean tho non-Brahmin hoys are pre- 
vented from receiving proper education by tho Brah- 
mins? — No, J do not say they nre prevented, hut they 
are neglected in the classes. In fact, out of every 
thousand non-Brahmin boys who attend the primary 
school in a village you get hardly one who reaches 
the matriculation examination of the university. That 
means you havo neglected at least 090 boys out of 
every thousand, who are thrown away as waste. 

378. Is it or is it not a fact that communities which 
are not Brahmin, but which havo educated them- 
selves, hold a greater proportion of Government posts? 
— I do not think so. The monopoly ris decidedly of 
the Brahmins, which is simply vicious. 

179. Do you know that among the Brahmins there 
are Grihasthas and priests, and the former consti- 
tute an overwhelming majority of the Bmhmin 


community? — As fur as tho non-Brahmin community 
is concerned, it does not matter whether Brahmins 
are priests or not ; whether they are priests or not, 
mi far as the mui-Brahmiu community is concerned 
they are unitedly against thorn. 

180. You do not think there is a difference?— They 
sink their differences when confronted with non- 
Brahmins. As far as we non-Brahmins nro concerned, 
there is no difference between a Brahmin who is a 
priest and one who is not a priest. 

181. Do you know thnt the Grihasthas have never 
eared to assort any social or theocratic right? Nay, 
that they consider it derogatory to follow the priestly 
profession? — No, 1 am not aware of nny such thing. 

1 cannot say what the Brahmin Grihasthas and tho 
Brahmin priests do among themselves. 

182. Do you know that a priest performs religious 
rites and ceremonies only at the invitation of tho 
houseowner? — Well, they have got their tyrannical 
ways of exacting money. That is why Mr. Bole, tho 
labour member of tiie non-Brahmin community, had 
to bring in his Joshi Bill in the C’onuril to deprivo 
the Brahmin priests of their tyrannical priestly 
emoluments. 

183. Do you know that some communities have their 
own priests, and the Brahmin priests havo never 
cared to displace them? — Thnt 1ms only started nowa- 
days, and mi a very small scale too, 

384. Do tho Iungitos have their own priests? — I do 
not know, 

183. Do you know tho exact difference between a 
vedokta rite and purnnoktn rite? Is not it a fact 
that the purnnoktn rite is only a simplified form of tho 
vedokta rite? — I do not think that is so; tho purnn- 
oktn rite is something meant for the non-Brahmins, X 
suppose. 

180. Wlmt was tho profession largely followed by 
the Mnhrottn community before British rule? — They 
were warriors and agricultures. 

1S7. Do you know that there was, in tho olden 
times, the fullest scope for the realisation of tho 
ambition of the said community? — Yes, there was in 
the strict Mnhrnttn rule. 

183. Hns that state of things prevailed since tho 
advent of British rule? — No, our youths nro denied 
the right of getting military commissions. 

189. Do you know that tho Mahratta community 
anil other allied communities are mainly martial races 
and that they acted ns such until the advent of 
British rule? — Yes. 

190. Do you know that the Brahmin community in 
Mafiraslitra is also martial in spirit, and that tho 
Deccani Brahmins nro not admitted in tho Indian 
Army? — I do not think so. I do not think thoro is 
any provision of that sort, 

193. Do you consider it* ns fair to shut out a wholo 
community from ono important department of admini- 
stration? — They nre not shut out, thoy did not offer 
their services in tho last Great War to show their 
mArtial spirit. 

192. Do you know that, except for tho Kolhapur 
State, nil other Mnhrnttn States were the creation of 
Bajirao Mnhrnttn I, a Brahmin? — I do not think so. 
Instead of any State being created by Brahmins, tho 
Brahmin States havo been created by Mnhrnttns. 

Chairman ; X am very much interested in this; I 
love learning history; but do you think we must go so 
much into this? Political rights cannot- he made to 
depend entirely on these things, though they may bo 
useful things to bear in mind. 

193. Sardar Zfujumdar: Do j'on think that for 
tho efficient working of tho Provincial legislative 
Councils it is desirable to apply some test for educa- 
tional fjualificntions for a candidate, inasmuch as tho 
proceedings of tho State Councils nro conducted in 
English? — A test for qualifications? 

194. Some sort of test of qualification? — You mean, 
to become a member of these bodies? 

195. Yes. — Which? The Legislative Council or the 
local self-governing bodies? 

396. The Council and also tho local self-governing 
bodies? — As far as the views expressed in the non- 
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iv able to eanvnvs for votes unirli more easily? 
He ran canvass much more easily, been use the voters 
nro in a compart nren. 

21X It i*- easier for him. because the voters are nil 
in one place? — Yes. 
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222. fn f b it rv« r , if tb** rural nnd urban consti- 
t u*'fi' i**i are dito|e«l, voutd y on adi i*«* n lowering; of 
the fr.in^bu*' ' — Y«- , 1 nm in faiotir of hmcring the 

fr.m* In*** in tie* <a**» of rural voters from H%, .*12 to 

It*, lb. 

22. t. In *p»t** of tb** *eparation, ynu tfiinb n Inner* 
in" of tie- fraticht*.* rill )»** n**c»*-*nrv? — Yf'. 

221. In r* ply t<* ^lajor .\tlb’*', you said that in 
addition to the '.'wn s**.»t' which an* reo-rviM, severs 
n.nre n ui-Hrahnun- had returned. Do von thinh 
they nre imdmbd »n th»* Mnhrattn* nnd allied com* 
N«». they ar»» ilifTerent castes nltopethor. 
Ib'e.uive they nre neti-llrnhmiris they have joined with 
ns. but they are not Mnhrnttas or allied caste peoples. 

2*j\. You have asked for separate electorates for 
Mahrattas nn«! allied castes joined together, am! 
sA>n v.ontd perhaps like separate electorates for the 
o’.her nou-Ilralumn castes also? — l Hirdl not h° sorry 
if the m»n -Mali rat ta nou-IIrahmius are given a sepn. 
rate scheme of reservation of seats ; in fart, I .shall bo 
glad of it. 

22»>. I want to know your view ns regards the 
tenant having the vote; do yon mean the permanent 
tenant or the temporary tenant? — The tenant who is 
found to he the tenant when the lease is prepared. 

227. Will vou give the franchise to the permanent 
tenant or to’ the tenant at will?— I think to qualify 
hims-df ns n voter a man has to stay there for a 
certain n unifier of months; a residential qualification 
is necessary*. 

Chairman: I think it would he well to ask the 
gentlemen who represent the body called the All-Tndin 
Mnhrattn League to come in nnd listen to this evi- 
dence. I appreciate that the point of view of the two 
bodies is not quite the same, hut I think it might he 
useful if they came in to listen, nml, if it is desired, 
members of ' the Conference might ask additional 
explanations from them. 
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22S. NiY Jlari tfintjh Gour: It is clear from the trend 
of your evidence that you wish to strengthen rural 
representation in the Local Council? — Yes, because 
they pay a major portion of the revenues directly and 
indirectly. 

229. And you n idi to leave the urban representation 
ns far as possible unchanged?— l : nolmitgod as far as 
the voting population is concerned, 

230. Do you realise what would be the effect, if vour 
proposals were applied, upon the constitution of the 
Local Council? Do yon think it will increase in brain 


power and efficiency? — f think you can get propor 
candidates oven from the backward communities now- 
adays to represent them in the Council. 

231. J suppose your objective, as it is the objective 
of every member of the Council, is that tho best brains 
should he utilised for the public service? — Not ncccs- 
Mirily. 1 nm opposed to that idea. If you utilise tho 
best brains without giving representation to tho 
masses and allowing them to have proper and adequate 
direct representation in tin* Council, then, of course, 
there will he more mischief than good. 


Mr. GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. K. S. GHORPADE, B.Sc„ 

horo onlcrod tho Conforonco Room. 


Clairruin : Gentlemen, I have asked you to come in 
because, although itt some respects your Memorandum 
does no; follow quite the same lines, still we me dis- 
cussing a general .subject on which I shall he very glnd 
to have your presence. We have all read the Memo- 
randum which you submit, the Memorandum of the 
All-India Mahrattn League.* Sir [fan Singh Gour is 
asking sonic questions more particularly of the gentle- 
men who are already hem?. If you will follow the 
questions it may he that you would like nt times to 
add a remark. I will tell you the question which has 
just been put. Sir Hnrl Singh Gour asked whether it 
was not desirable to utilise tbe best brains of the 
country in administration and in Government, even 
though that meant drawing disproportionately from 
some particular section (he was* referring, no doubt, to 
the Brahmins), and I understood the witness to say 
that lie did not himself think that was the true prin- 
ciple, and he was going to explain why. 

ir*fnr$5 (d/r, Nmrolr): Yes, I just want to explain 
further. Before the Moutngu-Chelmsford spirit was 
introduced we hnd these ** best brains,” and they used 
to ho our representatives in the Councils; hut that was 
tho worst sort of representation of the masses. We 
have our own scats in the Inst scheme, and now we have 
greater representation of these masses. What we are 
trying now to do is to have greater direct representa- 
tion of thc'O masses in the Council. 

232. Fir Hart Fintjh Gour: 1 understand your 
theory is that you would sacrifice the l>ost brains in 
favour of the class principle? — I would. 

233. Do you think it would be advisable to give 
votes to all literate persons who have passed the fourth 
standard? — There is hardly any education amongst 
the masses. 

231. Merely literate persons not possessing tho requi- 
site property qualification have at present no votes? — 
I have not worked out that figure, how many literate 
persons hare not n vote. 

235. There must lx* some? — There might lie some. 

230. Very well; would you give them votes or not, 
because it would encourage and promote education 
and literacy? — That would bo advocating manhood 
suffrage. I do not think n man possessing no property 
qualification should he given the vote. 

237. My point is that, if you wish really to develop 
tho political institutions of this country, you want to 
encourage literacy and education?— Yes. 

233. In order to encourage literacy and education, 
give a rote to all literate adults? — No, that would he 
a wrong sort of way of creating more literacy and 
more awakening and consciousness amongst tho 
masses. You give them direct representation. There 
are people available now amongst these backward 
classes who are fairly educated to represent them. 

239. I am not dealing with that. I am to give them 
votes, according to you. All those persons will bo 
enfranchised, that is to say, tho backward classes and 
the people you have in mind? — Yes. 

240. But in addition to those persons, I am sug- 
gesting whether you are not in favour of a literate 
vote as such, with a view to advancing tho political 
education of the people, and to develop the self- 
governing institutions in the country? — No, I do not 
thinlc so. 


211. You have said this, if you will kindly turn to 

your memorandum nt page 02, and 1 will draw your 
attention to page 03. 1 just want an explanation 

about this on page 02. You are prepared to forego 
the privilege of reserved seats for Mnhrnitns? — Yes, 

2 12. But nn page 03 1 think your language is 
susceptible of mi interpretation that because there 
is a very large number of Mnhrnttas, and though 
they faded to get the seats you are still in favour 
of a reservation of seals in favour of the Mahrattns: 
K that so? — Yes. 

213. Have I understood you correct ly? In other 
words, while in the abstract at page (i2 you are pre- 
pared to forego reservation, yet as a practical poli- 
tician you find at page G3 that, as matter of fact, 
though the reservation of seats is foregone, tho 
Mahrattn interests will suffer, and therefore van arc in 
favour of tho reservation of some seats for your com- 
munity for the Mnhrnttas? - -Yes, 

214. Chairman: Would you excuse me? It is not 
quite the way I understand it. 1 think the witness’s 
view is, as lie explained some time ago to mo, that, 
provided that general electorates wore abolished, and 
yon had n series of separate electorates, lie would bo 
prepared to see the reservation of seats go; otherwise* 
not?- — 'Hint is so. 

245. ,S’ir Hnri S'nifjh (lour: I will draw your atten- 
tion to page 66. If that is not your view, it certainly 
seems to lie the view of the Mahrattn League. Tho 
Mahrattn League say ; “ We should have nt least 
twenty reserved seats in the Provincial Legislature 
* * * and five seats in the Central Legislature.” 

— (Mr. Ghorftadc): According to population. 

240. That is to soy, the Mahrattn League demand 
special reserved seats not qua non -Brail mi ns hut qua 
Mnhrnttas? — (Mr. .V awaJr): We nro not concerned 
with that. 

247. I ask your opinion nhout it. There is a do- 
maud on behalf of tho Mahrutta League that they 
should have a certain number of scats, 20 reserved 
seats in tbe Provincial Council and five in tho Central 
Legislature? — Yes. Well, I do not think that there is 
any need for reservation of nnv special seats for 
Mnhrnttas nlone. Wo are hero to advocate tho cause 
of tbe non-Brabmins as such. 

248. Then you do not agree with the demand of the 
Itfafirntta Longue? — No. Let mo make myself more 
plain. Tho demand of Mahrattns comes before tho 
Commission simply because certain communities have 
split up from tho non-Brahmin Party, and they are , 
now trying to have special seats for themselves; but 
that was really a bad move, I was sorry for that, per- 
sonally, and this memorandum is nn nnswor to that 
move. If those differences are removed, then tho 
non-Brahmin Party lias been united, and wo are here 
to put forward the view of tho united non-Brahmin 
Party ns such. 

249. You say you see no signs of the consolidation 
of tffo Brahmins and the non-Brahmin Party : you see 
no sign whatever of tho political awakening having 
taken tho turn of consolidating those people of India; 
consequently you want certain treatment in the mat- 
ter of reserved scats? — Yes. 


p. 65. 
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• ‘i I et*d huiMm*\ in Ihunhay nr** tv.j'*’* r.hat 

th«;. r.r** to Karachi*' — I have r.<»: studi< d the cordi- 
ti'»*u in Kar;ihi, hut 1 think tint statement tn:o. 

’J?,'. Am! p« rhaps they are thru* tm*.e< as high in 
\\ ,w t! i-v are in other i::ofu*sjl towns? — Y<'<. 

L’ 7 J. lint i«*ing *<>, why do yon suggest tint for 
rpnhf ' \t fe? voting, rents in Horn bay should be 
r«du»*--! tn t i.e ho%is of Uv ro, and you do not suggeit 
t!u» *l*e% •hrjiiM Ik’ ruliKu! in Karachi or in other 
r do not *.ny that the voting rpialiflcatrons 
in Karat hi ntul other jdaers «hould not i*e reduced. 

I thought you di»! not wi*h any Imering of 
tl e fr.iR'*hi**» except in Ilmnhay, whore you thought 
that the rpiatifu .it ion *honld l»e reduced to n rent of 
IN., ro p-r annum? — Particularly in Bombay ro want 
the frm!ii*e to h'* iowi*red. ] do not liaie any ohjc-c- 
t ion to the lowering of the franchise in other plnco*.. 

27m, r/ioirr-.or:; Jtut in your momorandum on page* 
t;2 son sav, “ The (Vimmittct* <lo not propose any 
change in the m*e of either the major or the minor 
tmintripnl hoiottghs, but in the case of the town of 
B embay the ComtnitttH* nre of opinion that the 
francliise should Ik* IoweriMl so that nil those who 
pav I{v. .*» ns rent per month should bo held entitled 
tn’vnti*.” 1 gather yon say that really you have not 
considered the Karachi case?— iVo have not con- 
sjdei ed the ense of Karachi. We had only limited 
our attention to Bombay. 

277 . Sir Arthur 2 ' room : I wanted to know whether 
you hud any special consideration for Bombay in 
recommending n lower franchise ns compared with 
other cities. JInvc you any particular object in view? 
— There are many labouring classes in Bombay who 
come from the Deccan nnd other agricultural districts. 

27 S. You think the lowering of franchise in Bom- 
bay to a rental of Bs. 5 a month, or, in other words, 
Bs. (50 n year would bring in everybody who lives in 
Bombay?— Of course, that would enfranchise a largo 
number of people. 
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279. Everybody iu Bombay, I suppose, pays a rental 
of Rs. 5? 

Dr. Amhcdkar: The rent of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust clmwls built before the war is less than 
Its. o. It may be Its. 4. 

280. Sir Arthur Froom * There is only one other 
point on which I should like to get your opinion. You 
have given in this book your views on the future con- 
stitution of the Provincial Government. Hnvo you 
any views on the future constitution of the Central 
Government? Do you think it should change or 


remain as it is? — Yes, we have some suggestions, 
though those suggestions are not embodied in this 
Memorandum. AVe think that Dominion Status ought 
to be given to India as a whole and the Provinces 
should be made autonomous. 

2S1. Lord Burnham: Why are those views not 
embodied in this book? — We were considering there 
only the conditions of the Deccan and Karnatic. But 
we are authorised to state that, with regard to the 
Central Government, Dominion Status should be given 
and the Provinces should be made autonomous. 


Mr. GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. GHORPADO, B.Sc., called 
and examined (on behalf of the All-India Mahratta League). 


282. Chairmant: I understand from your Memo- 
randum that your view is rather that you would not 
like to see the seats reserved for Mahrattas given up? 
— (Mr. Kalbhor) : Yes. 

283. You wish to retain reservation of seats for 
Mahrattas ? — Yes. 

2S4. I think that you suggest that the number of 
seats reserved to Mahrattas should be increased? — 
Yes. 

285. To what number do you want it to be in- 
creased? — It should bo increased according to the 
population of the Mahrattas. 

286. Do you mean to say that you have got to find 
out the total strength of the population and then 
increase the number of seats of the Mahrattas in the 
same proportion? — -Yes. 

287. I think you are a member of the Legislative 
Council, representing the Poona district rural? — Yes. 
I was member of the Legislative Council for the last 
six years. 

288. Mr. Ghorpade is a landowner? — Yes, from the 
Satara district. 

289. Do I understand that you suggest that you 
should group the communities here and have com- 
munal electorates for Brahmins, for Mahrattas, for 
untouchables and for the rest? — Yes. 

290. That is following the same general scheme as 
we have already examined this morning. I think 
there is no other distinct point which you would like 
to mention. These are your main points P — Yes. 

291. Fao Sahib Patil: I think you would not have 
submitted a Memorandum to the Statutory Commis- 
sion had there been no agitation on the part of the 
non-Mahrattas for separate seats?— Yes. 

292 i So if the non-Mahrattas have no objection to 
unite with the Mahrattas in promoting the interests 
of the backward classes, you have no objection to have 
a general constituency? — I have no objection; but the 
existing number of seats should be increased, so that 
the Mahrattas will get proper representation on the 
Legislative Council. 

293. May I take it that you want to have an ade- 
quate representation of the backward classes in pro- 
portion to their population ? — Yes. 

294. And if you get that adequate representation 
for the Mahrattas and allied castes you are quite 
satisfied? — Yes. 

295. Sir Dari Singh Gour : I see from your Memo- 
randum that you want to abolish the Privy Council? — 
(Mr. Ghorpade) : Yes. 

296. You want to establish a Central High Court, 
by which you mean a Supreme Court? — Yes. 

297. You do not want to have bi-cameral legisla- 
ture. You want to abolish the Council of State? — Yes. 

298. And you want the Viceroy to have the power of 
veto and certification? — Yes. 

299. Having abolished the bi-cameral legislature, 
you say that the Central Legislature should not he 


authorised to legislate any discriminatory act against 
any foreigner or any foreign interest. Under the 
existing Government of India Act the Central Legis- 
lature has got the power to legislate for all persons 
and places. Now, do you want to put a curb on this 
power of the Legislature? — Yes, as far as discrimin- 
atory legislation is concerned. 

300. Then who will legislate in respect of the ex- 
cluded subjects? — The Central Legislative body should 
be authorised to pass all legislation. But if a 
foreigner thinks that his interests are in danger then 
he should have the right to appeal to the Central High 
Court and test the legality of that particular legis- 
lation. 

301. Therefore, you want to give the Central Legis- 
lature picmuy power subject to an appeal to the 
supreme tribunal; that is what you mean? — Yes, 

302. You have stated here that the surpluses of the 
Central Government should be redistributed amongst 
the provinces. But what about the general taxpaj’er? 
Would you not give relief to the general taxpayer who 
contributes to the central revenue? Supposing ho has 
been more than normally taxed and there is a surplus, 
you will certainly like a reduction of taxation, will 
you not? — I do not want that the general taxpayer in 
one Province should he benefited. 

303. If the general taxpayer pays more than what 
the Central Government is entitled to, is it not fair 
to pay him back the excess or the surplus which has 
been extracted from him rather than redistribute it 
among the provinces? — I do not follow you. 

304. I suppose the first charge on the surplus must 
be the general taxpayer. The Central Government, 
when they have got surpluses, must consider whether 
the people have not been overtaxed, and consequently 
the reduction of taxation should he the first question 
that they must consider when they have surpluses, and 
they should not automatically redistribute them 
among the provinces? — The taxpayer, of course, will 
he the main person who will be recipient of the surplus. 
Whether it is given through the provinces or in any 
other way it would make little difference so long as the 
taxpayer gets the relief. 

305. Major Attlee: You wish that India should be 
divided on a linguistic basis. Have you made any 
detailed proposal for the part you are inhabiting? — 
The Mahratta-speaking part is divided into many 
groups even in British India, leaving aside the native 
States for the moment. I should like that all these 
parts in British India should be grouped into one. 

306. Yoii mean part of the Central Provinces and 
part of the Bombay Presidency should be combined? 
— Yes. 

307. Has your organisation considered that question 
in detail, with regard to finances and so on? — No, we 
have not, 

308. Just a general vague idea?— Yes, in a way it is 
vague. 


Note. — For evidence taken at Karachi sec page 206 ei seq . 
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A Note by the Honourable Mr. A. M. K. DEHLVI, Barrister-at-Law (President, Bombay 
Legislative Council), to the Statutory Commission, on Separate Electorates and 
Reservation of Seats. 


Nothing in this note should bo construed tc 
imply that I am not entirely at one with the all-India 
demand for complete autonomy and responsible 
government; and I understand the great object of the 
Commission is to inquire, in terms of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Itoyal Proclamation of 
1919, as to what steps towards further reforms be 
taken. That mainly involves the question of the in- 
troduction of greater element of responsibility in 
Government, and the truly representative character 
iti legislation, making the executive responsible to 
the popularly elected legislature ; and, further, giving 
to the legislature full powers which characterise modern 
constitutions. 1, however, am strongly of opinion 
that nothing in this direction can be achieved in the 
best interest of India and the Crown unless and until 
-—never for a moment losing sight of the enormity 
and diversity of interests, some of which, unfor- 
tunately, may remain eternally conflicting — the com- 
munal question receives the utmost statesmanlike 
considerations which the situation in India demands. 
In fact, the Indian problem, and, if I may say so, 
the problem for the Commission to solve, is the prob- 
lem of the minority — and, indeed, the major minority, 
I mean the Muslim minority. I am not going counter 
to the legitimate demand for full responsible govern- 
ment when I state that political development of the 
country should and can only be on lines which, while 
ensuring the administration of India by Indians, and 
for Indians, would not allow any one section of 
Indian citzens to exploit the other, and trample 
under foot their just and legitimate rights. I think 
I am right in thinking that any constitution framed 
without regard to this nil-important factor, allowing 
for a contingency of the kind I refer to to arise, would 
be against all accepted canons of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. For, is it not an accepted prin- 
ciple that the legisature must reflect in its composition 
the political temperature of the country for the time 
being. And for that reason alone, if not for any 
other reasons, every interest and every section or 
community must necessarily have equal opportunity 
and equal franchise with reference to the economic 
condition of every community. Circumstances and 
conditions prevailing in India do not permit of apply- 
ing political theories which might he in consonance 
with, and might therefore find favour in certain 
circles, the conditions prevailing in the place of their 
origin. They will generally he found to have little hear- 
ing or reference to life and conditions in this huge 
continent of ours. It should also he conceded that 
political principles are evolved out of practical life 
and varying conditions prevalent in different 
countries. Unfortunately, the social and political 
conditions in this country, the deplorable communal 
mistrust and tension of feeling, with its not infre- 
quent tragic outburst and developments, make it the 
first duty of the Commission to examine the situation 
and make special provision for it, without being 
biased by preconceived political theories and ’deals. 

Now, among the minority communities, Muslims, 
as I have stated, form the major and the most impor- 
tant minority. Their widely different cultures, 
religious beliefs and interests require effective safe- 
guards. Together with a careful study of their 
history (and even in recent times before the advent 
of the British in India), and traditions as a nation, 
must be studied and examined, their economic con- 
ditions, their indebtedness, their acknowledged back- 
wardness in education, their utter want of organisa- 
tion, the communal differences, and, above all, the 
fact that practically trade, commerce, hanking and 
the press of the whole country is controlled, owned 
and influenced by the majority community. Refer- 
ring to the press. I may appropriately state here 
that in this Presidency, excluding Sind, there are 
about 1S1 papers controlled hv the majority com- 
munity and only 23 by the Muslim community, the 


figures of Sind being 32 Hindu and 11 Muslim papers, 
although the latter is the majority community there. 
A further classification of these figures will be found 
interesting. Tbe Presidency proper is divided into 
three divisions comprising' about 20 districts. The 
total area in square miles of these three divisions is 
very nearly double that of the whole of Sind ; namely, 
77,035 square miles. The Northern Division has an 
area of roughly 14,000 square miles; the Central 

38.000 square miles; while the Southern has 

25.000 square miles. The population in the Northern 
Division is about 37 lakhs, in the Central GO lakhs, 
and in the Southern 49 lakhs. 

To begin with, there is no Muslim paper published 
in English. Out of the 23 Muslim papers, vernacular 
or anglo-vernacular, 12 are published in Bombay City, 
and the remaining 11 go to the credit of the various 
districts, namely, about four to the Northern 
Division, about six to the Central Division, and one 
to the Southern Division; whereas, the Hindu figures 
stand in prominence as follows: — • 

4G in the City of Bombay; 

47 in the Northern Division; 

54 in the Central Division; 

34 in the Southern Division; 
a large number of them being in English and practi- 
cally all the vernacular languages. 

These factors make safeguards for the Muslims 
absolutely necessary. If you ask me what those safe- 
guards should be, I may mention a ’few as indispens- 
able :« — 

(1) Provision in the fundamental laws of the 
country; 

(2) Adequate and effective voice to the Muslims 
in the matter of change of constitution ; 

(3) Unhampered opportunity and facility to 
send their true representatives to the 
Legislatures who would voice the true 
opinions and feelings of the Muslim 
community. 

And for the purposes of the above safeguard (3), the 
Muslims must claim and maintain, especially in the 
light of the drawbacks ami handicaps specified above, 
under which the community is suffering terribly, 
separate representation and separate electorates, 
until and unless at some future period conditions in 
the country and experience justify alteration of this 
safeguard. 

Much has been said and magnified in behalf of 
some far-reaching advantages of joint or mixed 
electorates. But J must confess that I have seen 
nothing convincing advanced to justify the change 
suggested, except that it would result in the ultimate 
annihilation of the Muslim individuality. Although 
for practical purposes the Muslims, as compared to 
other castes and creeds may be called a community, 
hut if the conditions prevailing even on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, of a conglomeration of smaller 
communities than ours, which stand out as full- 
fledged nations in their own right, are a reality, 
the Muslims in India are a nation by culture and 
tradition (second to none in the world) and even 
number, having a population of over millions, 
which, I think, is bigger than that of Great Britain 
and that of France, and has an advantage even over 
the entire German nation. To deny that would he 
tantamount to denying the existence of a nation. 
And, as such, while co-existing with other major 
communities or nations, the Muslims can legiti- 
mately claim to maintain their distinct individuality 
in the matter of representation in the Legislatures 
and can in no way harm the general interests 
of the country. For, otherwise, we are right 
in our fear that we will have no representation at all, 
or hardly any, in Provinces where we arc in a miser- 
able minority. Moreover, mixed or joint electorates, 
wherever they have been tried so far, have been not 
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deals with the whole question in Chapter III under 
five heads, four of which are; — 

(1) Reservation of seats on population basis, 
both for majorities and minorities ; 

(2) Part reservation for majorities with free- 
dom to contest other seats; 

(3) Proportional representation; 

(4) No reservation, but special safeguards in 
the constitution for educational and 
economic advance of backward com- 
munities. 

The Report is not opposed to (2), except that it 
does not agree to applying it to Bengal and the 
Punjab, which is the crux ol the whole question. As 
to (3), the Report opines that under the present cir- 
cumstances in India it will not work, and recognises 
that difficulty as a considerable one. And as to (4), the 
Report admits that a unanimous acceptance of the 
proposal is not possible. And, as to (I), the recom- 
mendation is that in provinces other than Bengal and 
the Punjab, there should be reservation of seats for 
Muslim minorities on population basis with the right 
to contest additional seats, the same right being given 
to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan Provinces. 

Take, first, the question of reservation of seats in 
provincial legislatures. The Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
which was adopted in principle and many details also 
by the Southborough Committee, has given certain 
number of seats to the various provinces. Referring 
to the Mahomedans, it provides for them in para. 4 
of that Pact (giving Bombay one-third of the elected 
Indian members), because the Pact held that 
“ adequate provision should be made for the repre- 
sentation of important minorities and the Mahome- 
dans by election through special electorates on the 
provincial legislative councils. M The conditions which 
weighed with the All-India leaders to accept and make 
that recommendation, as well as the grounds which 
convinced the framers of the existing constitution 
obtain in the country to a much greater degree to-day 
than they did then. For, one must blush to acknow- 
ledge the unfortunate and the most deplorable state 
of feelings rampant throughout the length and 
breadth of this great continent, between the two 
major communities, which has resulted in nothing 
short of mutual distrust and suspicion, and I think 
to a degree justifiable on either side. While meeting 
a pressing expedienc}' the recommendation made and 
carried out did not at all deprive the Hindu com- 
munity of its majority position. 

One, therefore, cannot conscientiously suggest a safe 
departure from the present system of the Muslim re- 
presentation and the reservation of seats in the pro- 
vincial councils, although one cannot overlook the fact 
that the Punjab and Bengal have their special 
grievance in this connection. 

The Nehru Report, while recommending reservation 
of seats for the Muslims on population basis — perhaps 
by way of a sop to make up for the weakness of 
the recommendation — presumes to compensate the 
Muslims by giving them a right to contest more than 
the number of seats reserved for them in proportion 
to their population. But what can this so-called 
concession amount to, in case of a community the 
percentage of which only ranges between 14 and 5 in 
the various provinces, and which is, further, so hope- 
lessly diffused over the whole of each province, with 
the one single exception of a part of 17. P.? The 
results can be easily imagined under these circum- 
stances. The chances of securing a seat beyond the 
reserved number will, indeed, be nil. The case of the 
Mahomedans of the Presidency proper, whose propor- 
tion of population is about 8 or 9 per cent., becomes 
an important expediency for the examination of the 
Commission, particularly when Sind is excluded from 
consideration. 


Now, to the question of reservation of seats in the 
Central Legislature. It is at present one-third of 
the total strength of the Assembly. The Nehru re- 
commendation is one-fourth to the proportion of the 
population. The population is a little over one- 
fourth. So the margin of contention is very slight, 
although the one-third makes a world of difference 
as a safeguard to the minority, which, after all, does 
remain a minority even in the strength of one-third, 
and, therefore, does not harm the majority. But the 
one-third of the Muslims in the Central Legislature 
is an indispensable necessity, particularly if in the 
aJtei*ation of the constitution or other important sub- 
jects, and, in short, if in the distribution of power 
the Central Legislature secures a lion’s share. I do 
not think this demand can be seriously contended,- 
when such a contention will rightly lay a charge 
against eminent leaders of both sides of violating 
moral and legal obligations. It is a matter of no 
little surprise to find that the great leader of the 
Nationalist Swarajist Party, namely, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, should have discarded considerations 
in this respect which he had, on more than one occa- 
sion, advocated in the history of this demand. 
Perhaps it is just as well that I showed how he has 
done so. That was settled and agreed to on all 
hands by a resolution in the Indian National Con- 
gress at its session held at Madras in December, 
1927. As a matter of fact, even before that, in the 
Indian National Congress session of 1926 at Gauhati, 
its working committee was called upon to take im- 
mediate steps, in consultation with leaders on both 
sides, and submit proposals on questions of differ- 
ences between the two communities. Consequent 
upon this, the Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March, 1927, and accepted the proposals negotiated 
with them for the reservation of one-third of the total 
number of seats in the Central Legislature. They 
also issued a manifesto to that effect. This Muslim 
manifesto was received with general satisfaction by 
all parties in the country. As a matter of fact, the 
one-third proportion was the original suggestion of 
the President of the Hindu Mahasabha made at its 
sitting in 1924. In short, when the All-India Con- 
gress Committee considered this question, a resolu- 
tion to that effect was moved by Pundit Motilal 
Nehru himself, when he is reported to have said: — 
“Personally I am of the opinion that nothing 
better could have been proposed under the 
circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje, also the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, ” in the capacity of a representative of 
the Hindus,” declared “ I have no objection to the 
resolution.” And Mr. Kelkar, another leader, while 
supporting the resolution, said his 11 conscience was 
clear in the matter.” Mr. Jayakar ** very willingly ” 
accepted and supported the resolution. Dr. An sari, 
in an interview in the Bombay Chronicle of 27th May, 
1927, characterised it as ” very honest and equit- 
able.” The agreement, therefore, of the one-third 
proportion was arrived at with the fullest consent and 
approval of all parties, and was as solemn as it was 
binding on all the parties. It is* therefore, now 
breaking of solemn pledges to go hack upon it. 
Finally, the Indian National Congress formally con- 
firmed the agreement at Madras, Cho Sikh members 
associating themselves with it. 

Rightly or wrongly, as I have said — and that does 
not take away from the stern fncls ns they stand 
to-day in the" country — the Mussulman minority in 
general entertains grave doubts about the political 
sense of responsibility of the huge majority, which 
commands nil the power that can arise out of wealth, 
number, organisation and education, which, unfor- 
tunately, the minority community lacks and will lack 
for a long time to come. I, therefore, join with the 
Muslim demand for the reservation of one-third 
representation in the Central Legislature. 
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Franchise , — Under tho present Government, both 
for Provincial and Central Legislatures, the voting 
qualifications are determined by ago, education and 
ownership of property, and thus the great masses, who 
form the major portion of India’s population, are 
barred from taking any part in the constitution of 
the Government. To make tho future Government of 
a more representative character it is essential that the 
general adult franchise should he adopted, and, if the 
present circumstances do not allow this, the property 
qualifications should at least he so relaxed ns to cover 
a fairly large portion of tho population to make the 
representation real in spirit. So far ns Labour is 
concerned, every member of a registered trade union 
should bo given the right of voting for Provincial and 
Central Legislatures, The “ Achhoot ” (untouch- 
ables! organisations should nho he favoured with this 
right. The tenant should nUn be given a vote when 
his landlord lias got one. Women aged R5, and those 
educated up to a certain standard and not less than 
22 years of age should also he given the right of 
voting. 

Klccfnrofr. — Joint electorate should he introduced 
with multiple transferable vote, but the allotment of 
seats should he fixed according to tho proportion of 
the census of each community. One-fourth of tho 
total seats should he reserved for labour (half by 
nomination to bo made by labour organisations) and 
tho other half by election in special constituencies 
created for the purpose. The daily increase and repre- 
sentative character of labour and tho great part it is 
playing for tho economic wclfnro of the country re- 
quires that it should he given hand in tho administra- 
tion of the country, so ns to remove all possibilities 
of having any future trouble of Capital and Labour. 

With this view in mind it is suggested thnt one- 
fourth of the total seats of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures should he allotted to the various interests 
under the main head u Labour,” half of them to ho 
elected by the members of tho registered trade union 
by means of special constituencies created for this 
purpose and tho other half to ho nominated by tho 
Government in consultation with labour organisations, 
whether registered or not. 

It may not ho out of place to mention here thnt the 
specinl constituencies at present maintained under 
heads Landlords, Industries, Chamber of Commorce, 
and like are always represented bv Capital, and, ns 
such, should bo altogether abolished, because Capital 
lias nil the chances of being represented in the general 
constituencies, while Labour hns no such chance. 

Labour Ministry . — The potentialities of labour nro 
being recognised all over the world; it is essential that 
its interests should he adequately safeguarded by tho 
appointment of n .separate Labour Minister in each 
Province, so to be nominated by tho Governor along 
with other Ministers having the unanimous support 
and confidence of all the Legislatures, whether elected 
or nominated. He should bo in charge of all matters 
relating to the wclfnro of labour, peasantry nnd un- 
touchables, their education, health nnd sanitation, and 
should see to the proper operation of all laws touching 
the interest of Labour, such as tho Trade Union Act, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Tho Trades Dispute 
Act, AVomen Welfare Act, Factories Act, Unemploy- 
ment Act, Old Age Pensions Act, etc., and should from 
time to time introduce in Councils such enactments ns 
are deemed necessary for uplifting the cause of labour, 
peasantry and untouchables. In the Central Govern- 
ment a Labour Member should discharge all sucli 
functions in All-India subjects. 

Indian States . — There should he Labour Commis- 
sioners appointed by H.H. the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General in Council to co-operate with the 
Agent to the Governor-General for Native States with 


a view to see that nil enactments made in British 
India about tho welfare of labour, etc., are brought 
into operation in tho native States, 

Central Government . — Tho subjects which are now 
being dealt with by tho Central Government, like 
railways, posts and telegraphs, Customs and marines, 
should be represented by Labour Members in the 
Central Legislature elected by tho labour employed 
in such departments through their registered trade 
unions, Specinl constituencies should ho created for 
this purpose, and in enso this is not feasiblo at present 
such members should bo nominated on tho recommen- 
dations of registered trade unions. 

Court of Arbitration. — In each Province a Court of 
Arbitration should be appointed with a tribunal con- 
sisting of three representatives of the Labour, three 
of the Capital, two from the Government, and two 
from the public. They should elect their President 
from amongst themselves. In ease of disputes between 
Labour nnd Capital not being settled within two 
months 1 time the tribunal shall have tho right of in- 
terfering in the matter and giving a final award on 
the case binding on nit pnrties. 

Labour Kmployrd by Government. — Employees 
should bo given equal partnership in tho manage- 
ment, control, direction nnd finance of tho depart- 
ment concerned through their representatives nomin- 
ated hv their registered trade unions. 

Free Kducation. — It should bo made obligatory on 
employers to open day and night schools and colleges, 
at their own expense, according to tho requirements 
of the labour. Such schools should givo technical train- 
ing of the industry in which tho labour is employed. 
Such education should ho compulsory and free of 
charge for labour classes. 

Stability of Sendee . — No such agreement made by 
the Secretary of State for India on ono side and tho 
employees on the other should bo valid if it provides 
any term or terms regarding tho discharge or dis- 
missal of any employee on any pretence of a month’s 
notico or incapability, except thnt ho is convicted for 
fraud, etc., by a competent court of law. 

LAviiuj IFopc. — Living wage should Ikj ascertained 
by tho Labour Minister and no ono should be paid less 
than such wage. 

Minimum Wage. — There should ho some proportion 
fixed between the minimum and maximum wage. 

Old Age Pension. — Government or local bodies 
should bo compelled by legislation to make arrange- 
ments for payment of an old ago pension to those who 
nro abovo GO years of age. 

Peasantry. — Tho wnsto lands under Government, 
oven nftor irrigation, should not bo sold but given 
gratis or on nominal value to thoso only who pledge to 
cultivate such lands personally for their own benefit, 
nnd such agriculturists should be provided by Gov- 
ernment with improved agricultural implements on 
co-oporntivo basis. 

Secretary of St a tc — Office of the Secretary of State 
should bo abolished and the India should have direct 
dealing with tho Parliament through Colonial Office. 

Upper House . — No upper house should be created. 

Local Ttodies. — Tho revenues of the local bodies 
should be supplanted by as much good grant as pos- 
sible to cope with the expenses of health, sanitation, 
education, etc. 

Provincial Government . — There should be no ” Re-' 
sowed Subjects” in Provincial Governments, and 
Provincial autonomy should be granted, with the 
formation of Government on Federal system. 


The Board has eineo been registered under tho name of the u Central Labour Federation, Pud jab.' 
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Executive . — Executives should be responsible to the 
Legislature. All Budget demands should be votable. 
Governor-General in Council should be the head of the 
Executives without any power of veto in matters 
dealt with by the Legislatures, excepting those matters 
which relate to foreign affairs and defence of India. 
No contribution should be made from Provincial Gov- 
ernments to the Central Government. 

Judiciary. — Judiciary should be separated from the 
Executive. 


Nationalisation, of Industry. — All heavy industries 
should be nationalised. 

Indianisation of Services — All services should be 
Indianised, and only technical experts are to be im- 
ported from foreign countries when such are not 
available here. 

Oral Evidence. — Mr. M. A. Khan will appear to give 
oral evidence before the Commission if necessary. 


Lahore, dated 1st June, 1928. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 3rd November, 1928. 


Present : 

All Mr.Min:ns or the Commission (excki*t Colonel Lane-Fox), or the Cisntral 
Committee (except Mr. Kikaiuiai Puemchand and Raja Nawau Ali Khan), and of the 

Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from tho Central Labour Board, Punjab (Mr. M. A. KHAN, 
President, and Messrs. S. D. HASSAN and M. D. AKHTAR). 


32o. Chairman: You say, Mr. Khan, that your 
memorandum is on behalf of tho Central Labour 
Board, Punjab, Lahore. What 1 should like you to 
tell us first of all is bow do you come to be a separate 
body such as you are? When did it happen, and 
what did happen? Whom do you represent besides 
yourself? — We represent the General Workers’ Union, 
North-Western Railway, registered under the Indian 
Trades Unions Act. 

326. Is there no other body representing the 
organise! labour of tho North-Western Railway but 
yours? — The Board represents, in addition to this 
body, the Tonga Workers 1 Union, registered under the 
Indian Trades Unions Act, and tho Motor Drivers’ 
Union, also registered under the Indian Trades Unions 
Act. 

327. So your Board clniins to represent three 
unions? — These are the registered bodies, sir. There 
is one other union, the Mechanical Engineers’ Union; 
that is also registered under the Indian Trades Unions 
Act. 

323. Is the Central Labour Board it<o1f registered 4 
— The documents have been filed since the last four 
months. 

321). That is not quite an answer to my question. 
1 am asking whether the Central Labour Board itself 
is registered? — No, sir. It is under the process of 
registration. 

330. You have applied for registration? — Yes, sir; 
we have applied for registration. 

331. Mr. Hartshorn : Mnv I n<-k you, Mr. Khan, 
whether the Central Labour Board is affiliated to the 
All-India Trade Union Congress? — No, sir. 

332. Docs the Central Labour Board confine its 
activities entire!}* to the industrial side of labour, 
or is it in an}* way associated with the political move- 
ment? — No, sir, it is purely a trade union. 

333. And you are not affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress? — No, sir. Nono of the unions in this 
Board is affiliated to the Trade Union Congress. 

334. Have you as officials of this union submitted 
the contents of this memorandum that you have sub- 
mitted to the Commission to the membership of your 
trade union? — Yes, sir. Tt is in this way, that we 
who are tho chief workers of different unions com- 
bined ourselves into this bod}* and wo havo submitted 
this memorandum in consultation with our bodies as 
well. 

335. You say that you submitted this document to 
the membership? — Yes, sir, with the consent of our 
members. 

33G. They considered it and they approved? — Yes, 
sir. 

337. And they approved of the propositions con- 
tained in this document? — Yes. 

338. I notice your first paragraph deals with the 
franchise, and you say that tho village masses are 
barred from taking any part in Government because 


of the high franchise, and therefore you suggest that 
in order that representation should bo made effective 
the* franchise should be lowered?-— Yes, sir. 

330. Either it should bo made universal, or, if that 
is not practicable, you say it should bo lowered? — 
Yes. 

310. Wlmt you refer to bore is: “ To cover a fnirly 
largo portion of tho population, to mako tho repre- 
sentation real in spirit.” What qualification do you 
think would bring about that result? — Every member 
of a registered trade union, ovorv member of an 
“ Achhoot M (Untouchables) organisation, every 
member who is a tenant himself, every member 

311 Excuse mo. Apart from all those special con- 
siderations, you say that tho property qualifications 
should be lowered. And what I would like to know 
is have you any particular property qualification in 
view, or what is tho figuro that you think would 
accomplish the end you have in viow? — That is in tho 
case of property owners, the property qualifications 
should bo lowered. 

312. To what point? — I think it should bo lowered 
at least to half of the present one. But in tho case 
of trade unions and the 11 Achhoot ” organisations 
and tenants, every ono as a member of theso organisa- 
tions should havo a right of voting as such. 

343. You contend that membership of a trado union 
should in itself constitute a right to vote? — Yes, sir. 
As the bodies are registered now, a register is main- 
tained nnd they arc properly on tho register. So thoy 
may he allowed to vote just as the managing directors 
and company shareholders wore previously allowed 
votes in industrial constituencies simply because thov 
were members of certain companies. So wo request 
that hereafter proper members shown in the register 
may ho given a chance of voting. 

344. Could you give the figure of membership of 
the Central Labour Board? — -I should say, sir, that 
the proper registered membership at present would 
not be more than eighteen to twenty thousand. 

315. And that is not confined to Lahore, that is, 
to the Punjab? — At present it is mostly confined to 
Lahore. In tho case of tho labour union tho mombers 
belong to out-stations also, viz., Ambnla, Ludhiana, 
Karachi, Peshawar, and certain other stations. 

34 G. Apart from tlio railway workers, are there any 
other trade unions* members outside of Lahore?- — 
There are organisations, sir, but they are not regis- 
tered. They are under the process of registration, and 
I expect by tho time tho Reforms come there may he a 
good number of unions outside Lahore. 

347. In any case you contend that membership of 
trado unions should carry with it tho right of the 
franchise? — That is my request. 

348. Chairman: T am not quite clear about that 
point. Do you mean that instead of a member or 
members being nominated as at present they should 
bo elected, and that' they should be elected by the 


Note. — Tho Central Labour Board 1ms sinco been registered under tho Trade Unions Act (XVI. of 1926) 
ns “The Central Labour Federation, Punjab.” 
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377. It looks ns though tho number is something in 
tho neighbourhood ol 3,000? — Yes, in Lnhoro it is 
about 3,500. 

37S. Tho reason why 1 asked you is this, wo gave out 
notice that anybody who sent us a Memorandum claim- 
ing to bo rep resent a ti vo must sot out in tho Memo- 
randum how many people ho represented and your 
Memorandum does not do it? — I am sorry wc omitted 
it. 


370. 3/ojor Attlee: Do you r op resent any particular 
section of tho railway union, the less skilled workers 
or the skilled workers? — I represent ilm manual 
workers. 

3S0. You do not represent tho drivers? — I repre- 
sent tho drivers, as also the workmen, mechanics and 
engineers; but wo do not represent the clerical stall at 
present, and that is for the toason that the recogni- 
tion has been withheld bv tho authorities, and no 
sooner wo get it they will also join. 

331. Tell mo how many members of your union have 
got votes for tho Legislative Council?— *1 think it may 
ho about 1 or 2 per cent, at tho most. 

352. How many of them have got votes for tho 
Municipality of Lahore? — All of them. 

353. Have you ever had a representative in the 
Lahore Municipality? — No, Sir. 

33f . Have you run a candidate?—! stood ns n candi- 
date, but the railway officers sot up a candid ato (n 
contractor) against me, and all tho railway labour 
voted for him after having good meals. 

3S5. How many members nre there in tho Motor 
Drivers’ Union? — There are about 1,200 members. 

330. Arc they nil in Lahore?— Mostly in Lahore. 

33#. Is your union centralised? Have you got 
branches outside?— Wo have got branches; one at 
Amritsar, one at Jullundur, at Ludhiana, at Snharun- 
pur, Sukktir, Lynliptir and oilier stations, and there 
are branches at Karachi and Glmxinlmd also. 

333. Are these branches affiliated to the Central 
Labour Board?— Yes. 


330 The Labour Board is a federal body and repre 
seats largo unions? — Yes. * * 1 

390. Bow many delegates represent each union oi 
tho Board? 7s there any rule on the matter?— Yes 
wo have rules. Unions representing more than fiv< 
thousand members have five scats and the other 
having a lesser number are given one seat each 

391. Arc these delegates who represent the union 
° n ooo ?° ard elected?—' Tho unions send them down. 

, * I want to know the form that the election take 

place Is that election done with the ballot paper?- 
No. \ oting is done by show of hands. 

—Not St™ y ° Ur momhcr * bad experience of voting! 

394. Lord Strathcona: Among your members d< 
mnny speak or road English? — Vcrv few 

t °'; 1 us «* document” wns reform 
to all the members and approved by them. Hoc- «•„ 
it referred to thom?~Wc translated in Urdu th 
demands contained in this Memoradum, which urn 

under action'’ ^ P " SSCd ** the Cc " trt >’ 

396. Was the printed documont referred to th< 
members in Urdu?— It was written out in Urdu ant 
eop.es were given to eael. member of the Board win 
ha «* aeatJ tflom out a »d get their sanction. 

Can yon send for the use of the Conference nr 
Urdu copy?— Wo have not got any; wo never got i 
pr i"^ c I T ’ n Urdu - ' vc R ot !t printed only in English. 

398. It was explained verbally to all your members! 
— \\e read the translated copy in Urdu; it was als< 
published in vernacular papers and in Khawar, ou 
own organ. 


399. Chaudhri Zafrullah Lilian: You havo got at 
present at any rate one nominated member, in the 
Legislative Council, for Labour?— Yes. 

400. I want to know whether any touch is main- 
tained between the member who represents Labour and 
your board with regard to these matters?— Since he 
has been employed by the Nawab of Kampitr he is out 
of touch now, but previously ho was in touch. 


401. What are tho scalos of pay, if you can toll us, 
of drivers in the North- Wostoni Railway?— Indian 
drivers have different scales of pay as compared with 
Kuroponns. 

402. The average? — The average pay of an Indian 
driver is Rs, 45-50 a mouth. 

403. Arc there any European drivers who aro 
members of your organisation? — Yes, wo havo some 
Europeans. 

401. What is their pay? — Their rate of pay comes 
to about Rs. 350 to Rs. 400 a month on an average, in- 
cluding aJJ emoluments. 

405. With regard to the skilled workors in tho 
workshop, mistries and other people, what would bo 
tho nverago pay of a mistry who is put over tho heads 
of a few workmen in tho workshop ?— About Rs. 4 a 
day for twenty-six days in a month. 

40G. Aro you aware that anybody who, in tho city 
of Lahore for our present purposes, pays a rent of 
Rs. 8 per mensem for his dwelling-house or a portion 
of a house is entitled to become a voter for tho 
Council? — Yes, 

407. Do you mean to say that nono of those per- 
sons, tho European drivers and the Indian mistries 
and others, pays a houso rent to the extent of Rs. S? 
— I havo already stated tlmfc their /lumber is small ; 
it is not more than 2 per cent. 

403. What does an ordinary workman in tho rail- 
way workshop get? — Tlicro are only very few who got 
more than Rs. 30 a month. 

409. Wlmt is the averago rent for two or three 
rooms routed by an ordinary labourer or workman in 
Lahore? — Eighty per cent, of the labourers in Lahoro 
cannot afford to have a house on a rent of more than 
Rs. 3 or Rs 4 a month. 

410. 1 understand that if the qualification were 
reduced to about Rs. 3 rental per mensem, almost 
every one of your members will he entitled to a vote? 
— 1 think it it wore to bo reduced to Its. 2, as in tho 
case of municipalities, every member will havo a 
vote. 

411. If it is reduced to Rs. 3 almost every member 
will havo a vote? — Yes, nearly every member. 

412. Mr. Oircn Roberts: You said a European 
engine driver gets Rs. 350 to Rs. 400, including all 
emoluments, and you also said that an Indian driver 
gets Rs. 50? — -Tho nverago is about Rs. 50. 

413. AVhat does ho got, including all emoluments? 
—If wo tako all tho Indian drivers together, tho 
average will come to Rs. 50. 

414. All tho Europeans taken together tho nverago 
is about Rs. 250? — -Yes. 

415. Aro you aware of tho mimbor of labourers em- 
ployed in agriculture? — I am not in a position to 
givo you any definite idea about that. 

41 G. Yon havo no idea what proportion your union 
in tho matter of labour represents to tho total labour 
of tho Punjab? — You mean tho industrial labour or 
physical labour? 

417. Tho principal labour is agriculture?— No, Sir. 
Wo havo taken only industrial labour. 

418. So you havo excluded agriculture from your 
view? — I do not entirely excludo them because, after 
all, they aro a class for which I have groat sympathy 
and my organisation, too, covers thorn. 

419. This memorandum is not submitted on behalf 
of that class? — No. 

420. T>r. A T oranf 7 : All the three gentlemen who 
form your deputation aro Mnhomedans? — Yes. 

421. Have you not got Hindus and Sikhs in your 
organisation? — Wc have. But, unfortunately, wo 
could not get them together since we were given 
notice only at ono o’clock yesterday to form a 
deputation. 

422. What is the percentage of non-Mahomedan 
membership in 3 ’our union? — About 20 per cent. 

423. Is it becauso you have asked for representation 
according to population that no Sikh or Hindu has 
joined your deputation to support this memorandum? 
— I think it is only fair that every community should 
havo representation according to its population. 
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421. J tin not want to know what your opinion is, 
I want to know whether it is not a fact that the non- 
Mahotuodnn members have not joined you bocmi&o 
you lire asking for representation in the Council in 
proportion to population? — No, it is not a fact. 

•1*5, What are the qualifications for membership 
of vour union?* — Any employee of tho railway who is 
m the subordinate cadre can become a inember. 

426. No conditions of payment of any subscription? 
— Yes, lie 1ms to pay admission fee and subscription 
that is laid down in the rules. 

427. You have mentioned about the multiple trans- 
ferable vote. Do you understand what it means? 
— What I understand by that is this; In the case of 
a joint electorate, election is to bo made both by 
Hindus and Mnliomedaus together. Supposing you 
have a constituency in which ten members aro stand- 
ing for election of whom two Hindus and two 
Mahnmednns nro to bo elected. Now tho man who 
has four voles in his band may give nil of them in 
favour of Hindus or in favour of Mnliomedaus or 
two for Hindus am! two for Mnhomcdans, or divido 
them by giving one to each. After those votes nro 
counted the four top men will be taken, two from 
Hindus and two from Mnhomcdans, that is the num- 
ber nllotted for each community. 

*123. You have mentioned on page SO of your memo* 
ramluin that you want industries to be nationalised? 
— Yes. 

*120, Do you not want the land aKo to bo national- 
ised, to become the property of the State to bo given 
to people who are fit to cultivate it? — Ultimately 
wo will require tliat. 

4 HO. Why not now? — Do it now, if you want, 

431. f see you have said in this memorandum Hint 
M The waste lands under Government, even after 
irrigation, should not be sold, but given gratis 
* * * .” You say you want industries to be 

nationalised wholesale, but for land you want to 
wait? — I will not mind if land is nationalised; I will 
be glad if it is done. 

•1112. Hut why do you not like to add it here in 
your memorandum? — We are representing industrial 
labour. 

433. Is not agriculture an industry in your defini- 
tion? Can you carry on agriculture without land? 
—I have already answered that we represent 
only industrial labour. 

431. Does not industrial labour include agricultural 
labourers?* — It does, blit at present we do not repre- 
sent agriculture. 

435. You lay emphasis on health, sanitation and 
education in your memorandum at the bottom of 
page 79. Would you insist on education being made 
free to relieve tho burden of the labourer? — X will 
lay this burden on the employer. 

43G. Would you like it to be compulsory? — Yes, up 
to the primary stage and free throughout. 

437. You have said that the employers should open 
schools at their own expense. Supposing the Govern- 
ment were to do it and make education free and also 
compulsory up to the primary stage, will it not meet 
the requirements? — I am here to express the view of 
labour; in this respect we have already stated in the 
memorandum what we feel in the matter. 

433. Supposing I have got a small factory in which 
there are about fifty labourers. Your view is that I 
should open schools and colleges for such a small 
number of people and that the State should be re- 
lieved of this duty? — In that case you can join with 
another employer. What does the State mean? — 
They take money from you. Instead of the State 
doing it why can you yourself not do it? 

439. Sardar Vjjal Singh : Do you know how many 
Sikh members are on your Central Board?— None. 

440. Was a special meeting of all the members of 
your board called for considering this valuable memo- 
randum that you have submitted to the Conference? 


— Whatever members wo bnd on our board they were 
rolled together and they considered it. 

441. llai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ham: What does 
an ordinary motor-driver cam per mensem on an 
average?* — I should think it is about Bs. 35-40, 

442. (Sir Jin ri Singh Gour ; You said this Central 
Board was started, if I understood you rightly, in 
March, 1925, but it has not been yet registered. — 
The papers for registration nro with the registrar for 
tho Inst four months. 

443. Chairman: Why were the papers for registra- 
tion sent only four months bnck?— The Trado Unions 
Act was applied to this provinco only at tho end of 
1927, sir. 

444. Sir llari Singh Gour: Have you got any rules 
for tho guidance of your board? — Wo have. 

445. Hnvo you got a copy of rules?— 1 am sorry*, 

1 have not brought it. 

4fG. Is it in print? — Yes. 

447. When was it printed? — .Just before wo filed 
the papers for registration with the registrar. 

448. Is it because, under the Trade Unions Act you 
hnvo to send the rules to the registrar before the 
union could bo registered, that you have framed the 
rules? — No. We line! rules previously, but they were 
revised nnd printed before submission to the registrar. 

449. You nro n paid member, Mr. Khan? — I am 
not paid by the Labour Board, but I am paid by 
tho General Workers' Union, North-Western Railway. 

450. What is your designation? — General Secretary. 

451. For how long havo you been general secre- 
tary? — I am the general secretary of tho union since 
its inception, from 1920, I am in the railway labour 
field as n general secretary of different organisations 
who have been changing their names. 

452. So you have been changing the names from 
time to time and one cannot identify any organisa- 
tion. As regards this Central Board, do you hold any 
meetings? — We hold meetings once a month. 

453. How many meetings hare you so far held? — 
Since we filed the papers with the registrar we have 
held about six or seven meetings. 

454. Do you keep proceedings of these meetings in 
a minute book? — Yes. 

455. Are the proceedings circulated to the members 
of the Labour Board for information? — No; if they 
want they read them. 

456. How many attend these meetings? — Usually 
seven or eight. 

457. Now 1 wish to ask you, Mr. Khan, who are 
these seven or eight members who attend? — Out of 
these seven, five or six are representatives of trade 
unions and the remaining are those who sympathise 
with labour. 

458. That is to say, out of the seven members who 
have attended vour meetings two of them are merely, 
sympathisers and only five or six belong to real trade 
unions. Will you please tell me when this draft 
memorandum was submitted to this Labour Board? 
Was it at a meeting attended by five men? — I have 
already explained that we circulated the memorandum 
amongst the masses, it was read before different 
meetings and was published in vernacular papers 
before the Board submitted it to the Conference. 

459. Let us go step by step. Seven members were 
present at the meeting, of whom five members repre- 
sented trade unions and two were sympathisers. The 
next step you took was to circulate it to the unions. 
How many copies were circulated? One copy of 
Urdu manuscript was given to each of them. 

460. How many copies went out? — Ten copies were 
circulated. 

461. Can you tell me how many members reacl this? 

X have already stated that it was explained to the 

members in open meetings of these trade unions. 

462. You yourself have said that five members 
attended the meeting. Out of the five, three of you 
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are hero and tliero arc only two more missing now? 
— This is noi n union hui a hoard. 

*103. Have you got any funds to keep this Board 
going? — We get from all the unions a cortnin fee 
according to our regulations. 

404. How much money have you got? — We have got 
Ks. *10 or Its. 50 in the bank. 

4G5. AVI ton was it paid last? — That came to the 
bank in the month of March. 


•1GG, How much out of that Its. 40 havo you spent? 
— Bs. 40 is the balance. We got Its. 200 in March. 

467. Ts it a fact that you got Its. 200 by lovying 
subscriptions from various peoplo? — Yes, from dif- 
ferent organisations and also by donations. 

408. Do you keep accounts? — Yes, because wo havo 
to send them to the registrar. 

409. Have you got the accounts here? — I havo not 
got any accounts here. Wo will havo to sond thorn 
to tho auditor. 


x 2540 
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CHAPTKIl I. 

Thr Punjab Problem. 

Ih<> Punjab offer* n very complex and complicated 
problem to tlio political thinker and atatosrnnn. 
Politician* outside tho Punjab Imve vi \ lied this Pro- 
vince the UKter of India, a communal Province, and 
viwiniih otlier nanie't Imvn been given to it. '1 lie 
Punjab Council lias hcen condemned as a reactionary 
hod\ inasmuch as, according to thew» politicians, it 
ban h et rated India hy co-operating mth the .Simon 
Commission. Certain politicians have gone so far ns 
to tluh the memhers ot the Council ns traitors, job- 
seekers, and plnoivhti liters. These attacks notwith- 
standing, the memheni ol the Punjab Council have 
.stood linn in their resolve to place full material before 
the Commission for their consideration in the firm con- 
xiction that thereby they are rendering real service to 
their own Province m particular and to India in gene- 
ral. The fact of tho matter is that tie* formula of the 
politicians for reconciling the conllict of interests 
In-tween the majorities and minorities do« s not apply 
to Punjab condition.*. The Punjab contains three 
powerful religious communities, namely, tho 
Mahomcdnus, the Hindus and the .Sikhs. Moreover, 
here in the Punjab are statute-created privileged 
castes enjoying favours based upon birth. Here in 
the Punjab you find the Government bent upon con- 
ferring still greater privileges upon these favoured 
class/.-,. The Punjab, therefore, presents problems 
winch do not exist in other provinces. The politicians 
rn India and the Government of this country have 
alike shown little keenness to study them in all their 
bearings. It is all the more necessary, therefore, that 
wr alio, on account of our closer connection, arc in a 
bettor position to get at the reality make an bumble 
effort to understand the Punjab problem and place 
our study of tho situation before the Commission and 
the pcoplo at largo. 

1. Tho Punjab is the homo of three religious com- 
munities, as stated already. Tho Mahomedans arc in 
a majority. They are 55 per cent, of tho total popula- 
tion, They are rich and powerful and not a backward 
community as tho Mahomed an* in some other pro- 
vinces are considered to he. They are tho largest 
owners of land and are strong, virile and communally 
better organised than the other communities. The 
introduction of tho communal principle in our present 
constitution hns further strengthened their position 
and has whetted their communal appetite for estab- 
lishing tho rulo of their own community in all spheres 
of public life, whether political, economic or 
educational. 

Next in numerical strength come the Hindus, who 
form about 32 per cent, of the total population. You 
cannot afford to ignore them. In spite of the repeated 
efforts of the dominant community to stifle them, they 
have succeeded in making their voice heard in the 
Council and other spheres of public activity. 

The Sikhs, though only II per cent, of tho popula- 
tion, have shown what religious zeal, enthusiasm and 
tenacity of purpose can accomplish. They success- 
fully carried on a very powerful and well-organised 
propaganda for securing reform in their religious in- 
stitutions. Their remarkable spirit of sacrifice and 
infinite capacity for suffering have extorted admira- 
tion from even their enemies. They are not prepared 
to submit to the domination of any religious com- 
munity in the Punjab, especially when it is remem- 
bered that they were the rulers of the land only a few 
decades ago. They have, though in a minority, holdly 
proclaimed themselves against the principle of com- 
munal or religious representation, but when the 
Mahomedans claim majority of seats in the Council 


and forviccs on the population basis the Sikhs, on 
their part, claim tho recognised right of the minori- 
ties to special concession for execESivo representation. 
Tin* demands of the .Mahomedans, therefore, become 
linpos’.ihle of reconciliation with the claims of the 
.Sikhs. 

2. Then there is the problem created by the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act — an Act which is peculiar to 
this Province. This Act has divided the people of this 
Province on caste lino^ — a division that has since been 
gathering strength daily. It is a serious problem of 
a novel nature, demanding speedy solution. 

II. The Punjab is almost a frontier province, and 
the policy of conceding any advanced measure of self- 
government or full responsible government must be 
very carefully considered and adopted with duo safe- 
guards. The problem of defence, therefore, needs 
most careful consideration. The policy of the Indian 
politicians and of the Government of India in conced- 
ing the system of religious representation to the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab has a direct bearing on 
the question of defence. The districts of the Punjab 
beyond the Ravi, stretching up to Afghanistan, con- 
tain population predominant)}* Mnhomcdnn. Beyond 
these frontiers arc Mnhomcdan independent States — 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey — fully alive 
to the situation in India, and always ready to take 
advantage of tho political and religious disturbances 
in this Province. The question whether the communi- 
ties, especially tho Mahomedans, should bo given 
further opportunity to organise themselves on a 
religious basis hns, therefore, a very important bear- 
ing on the defence problem. 

Under the circumstances explained above, it be- 
comes extremely necessary to study the actual working 
of tho reforms in tho Punjab and to observe carefully 
the effect of the system of communal representation on 
tho life of the Province, especially with reference to 
tho life of the Hindu minority. 

CHAPTER II. 

Communal Representation and the Minorities. 

The acceptance of the principle of communal repre- 
sentation and its application to our present constitu- 
tion has led to communal tension and communal riots. 

I contend that the creation of communal electorates 
and tho working of reforms on communal lines in the 
Punjab has been mainly responsible for Hindu and 
Muslim riots, resulting in destruction of property and 
loss of human lives, and further it has, in the Punjab, 
substituted British Cum Mahomedan rule in place of 
British rule. 

Communal Representation Cannot be Claimed by 
Majorities. 

It is recognised on all hands that the principle of 
communal representation was devised for the protec- 
tion of minorities, and, indeed, it is admitted by the 
authors of tho Montford Reforms that the majorities 
cannot claim communal representation. Under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms this principle of communal re- 
presentation was not extended to the Punjab Council, 
and a perusal of the Montford Report shows that it 
would not have been applied to the Punjab had there 
been no Congress-League Pact, f.c., the Lucknoiv 
Pact of 191G. 

Evils of Communal Representation. 

The authors of the Montford Reforms have very 
forcibly pointed out the evils resulting from com- 
munal representation. They state, r ‘Division hy creed 
and classes means the creation of political camps 
organised against each other, and teaches men to think 
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as partisans and not as citizens, and it is difficult to 
see how the change from this system to national repre- 
sentation is to occur. n 

It is certain that the illustrious statesmen responsible 
for the reforms would not have accepted this principle 
had their hands not been forced by the Congress and 
League Pact of 1916, and had not the Government of 
India backed up the demand of the Muslims for sepa- 
rate representation. The working of the reforms in 
the Punjab has fully justified the nervousness of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. The history of the 
Punjab for the last seven years amply shows that the 
worst fears of the authors of the present reforms have 
been fully realised in this regard. 

Communal Electorates and their Results . 

The creation of communal electorates under the pre- 
sent reforms is a baneful feature. The separation of 
the three communities in the Punjab into three water- 
tight compartments has divided the Province into 
three hostile groups. At the time of the three elec- 
tions held so far there has always been a strong desire 
on the part of the candidates and their supporters to 
give communal colour to their speeches and election 
manifestos. This state of affairs has brought into 
prominence communal leaders who, in order to gain 
political importance and wield political power, inflame 
the religious passions of the ignorant voters and incite 
the people to murders and murderous assaults. 

The communal newspapers, which owe their exist- 
ence to the reforms, in order to secure extensive circu- 
lation and in order to make themselves popular with 
their respective communities, have been violently anti- 
national and hopelessly communal. The creation of 
communal electorates, therefore, has been instrumental 
in bringing to the forefront communal leaders and 
communal newspapers whose activities have threat- 
ened the peaceful and orderly life of this Province. 

The Muslim Ministers Promote Communalism . 

The Council, thus elected on tho basis of religious 
divisions, lias provided a fruitful soil for sowing the 
seeds of communal hatred and bitterness. It was In 
1921 that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was chosen to represent 
the Musalmans in the Cabinet, and L. Harkishan Lai 
to represent the Hindus, while the Sikhs were repre- 
sented by S. Sunder Singh Majithia, who was then 
made the Revenue Member. Mahatma Gandhi, at this 
time, was successfully leading the non-co-operation 
movement, in which the Hindus, Musalmans and the 
Sikhs joined. It is clear that the Muslim Minister 
wanted a party for his support, and he set about to 
form one. 

Muslim Minister Extends the Principle of Communal 

Representation beyond its Original Scope. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain entered upon a policy of creating 
communal divisions in the Council. The principle of 
communal representation was extended beyond the 
limits originally intended to (a) the Public Services, 
(b) Municipalities, (c) Schools and Colleges. Public 
posts under the control of the Minister ivere filled by 
his Muslim nominees, and the non-Muslims already in 
Government service were superseded. In municipali- 
ties separate communal electorates were created, and 
it was sought to give preponderance to the Mussul- 
mans in as many departments and municipal com- 
mittees as possible. Admissions to schools and 
colleges were regulated on the basis of the candidate’s 
religion. 

Ritter Protests against his Doings. 

This led to hitter protests from other communities 
against the policy of the Minister. In the first Council 
a vote of censure was moved against him, in which 
the Hindus and Sikhs joined. Hartals were organised 
by the Hindus to give expression to their feeling of 
resentment. On his reappointment as Minister, in 
the second Council, the Sikhs and Hindus, by vrny of 
protest, walked out of the Council Chamber at the time 
when tho Governor came to deliver his opening speech. 


As a mark of extreme dissatisfaction with the action 
of the Muslim Minister in increasing the seats allotted 
to the Mahomedans in the Lahore Municipality, the 
Hindus boycotted the Committee for six years, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts of the Government 
to break the boycott. In some other towns of the 
Punjab, also, the Municipalities were boycotted for 
similar reasons. 

The Government Attitude Helpful to the Minister. 

In all his activities, which had for their aim the 
benefiting of the Mahomedans at the expense of the 
Hindus, the Minister had the full approval of the 
Government. It was mainly with the assistance of the 
solid official bloc that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain succeeded in 
carrying his policy. The pages of the Government 
reports bear testimony to the fact that the Govern- 
ment was not wholly disinterested in strengthening 
the Mahomedan Minister’s position. After Sir Fazl-i- 
Htissain, his successor, R. S. Ch. Chhotu Ram (at pre- 
sent a nominee of the Muslims on the Punjab Simon 
Committee and the leader of the Muslim Party, other- 
wise known as the Nationalist-Unionist Party) con- 
tinued the policy of his predecessor, and was also 
instrumental in introducing further caste distinctions. 
The third Minister, M. Feroz Khan Noon, cannot 
afford to dispense with the help of the Muslim bloc , 
and, therefore, he also is compelled to follow a pro- 
Muslim communal policy, as is evidenced by his recent 
political activities in the matter of election to the 
Simon Committee and at the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference, held at Jullundur this year (May, 1928), 
where the actions of his colleague, the Hindu Minister, 
were criticised and condemned. 

No Joint Responsibility in the Cabinet. 

Under the circumstances there could not possibly he 
any joint responsibility of the Ministers. The Min> 
isters of the minority communities either must submit 
to their Muslim colleague and help in injuring their 
own communities or must resign and make way for 
another Muslim Minister. The fact is that the respon- 
sibility of the Ministers has been individual and 
divided. 

Council Mainly Divided on Communal Lines. 

I have already referred to the efforts of Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain to divide the Council on communal lines. 
The constitution of the Council and the Minister’s 
policy, to befriend the Mahomedans, are mainly re- 
sponsible for creating these divisions on religious lines. 
The Government Report of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1924, has the following remarks at page 10: — 

“ The main criticism which is made against the 
departments administered as transferred subjects 
is that the Ministry of Education (Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain) has subordinated the interests of his 
department to the support of the communal in- 
terests of the Mahomedans. It icas not unreason- 
able that the Minister should attempt to secure 
definite opportunities to the community which 
constitutes his chief support in the Council. 11 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain succeeded in breaking the Hindu 
and Muslim alliance in the first Council and in organ- 
ising the Mussulmans into a separate camp. In the 
Administration Report of 1921-22, page 28, we read : — 

fl The composition of the House lends it-self to 
the domination of the Mahomedan vote and we 
find that non-official Mahomedan members, with 
few exceptions, steadfastly support the Minister 
for Education (Mian Fazl-i-Hussain). This tend- 
ency is to some extent influenced by the question 
of communal representation, a subject which 
obtained considerable prominence in the proceed- 
ings of the Council. ” 

In tho second Council Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s party was 
definitely organised on communal lines, and included 
in its ranks all the Muslim members of the Council. 
In the Punjab Administration Report of 1923-24, we 
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pointed, first, Chaudhri Lai Chand, an “ Agricul- 
turist ” and a lawyer belonging to one of the 
privileged castes, to fill the post of the Hindu 
Minister, though he had only a following of four 
members. And when Chaudhri Lai Chand was un- 
seated his place was given to Rai Sahib Chaudhri 
Chhotu Ram with the same small following of four 
members. These appointments were sought to be 
justified on the ground of the two Chaudhries repre- 
senting “ Rural ” interests, though both were lawyers 
by profession, and are in every sense of the term 
“ Urban.” This marks the beginning of a definite 
attempt on the part of the Government to create the 
so-called rural party in the Punjab Council. The 
appointment of Ch. Chhotu Ram as Minister could 
not be justified on any constitutional principle and I 
contend that the real object was to divide the Hindus 
and the Sikhs on caste lines, as these communities 
were not in the good books of the Government at that 
time. Ch. Chhotu Ram and his followers tried their 
utmost to play the part marked out for them. De- 
bates which were carried on in the Council by the so- 
called Zamindars and the resolutions which were 
moved by these Hindu (i Rurals ” failed, however, 
to change the established division of the Council on 
communal lines. The Administration Report for the 
years 1924-25 recognises this fact in these words — 
" communal differences were more strongly empha- 
sised and formed the basis of the most of the questions 
ashed in the Council .” 

In the third elections, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram’s * party suffered heavy defeats. He lost the 
rural constituencies of Gurgaon and Rohtak ; and had 
the melancholy satisfaction of leading a single fol- 
lower, Ch. Dull Chand (representing rural Karnal) 
who won his election by a very narrow majority of 
77 votes. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram’s pro- 
Muslim policy as a Minister was largely responsible 
for his reverses. This also shows that the mass of 
voters is not influenced by this division of people into 
* f Rural ” and 11 Urban ” which it is the earnest 
desire of tho Government to see flourishing. The ex- 
Hindu Minister, however, became an ally and a leader 
of the Muslim part}' and has since been nominated by 
the Mahomedans to the Simon Committee. R. S. 
Chaudhri Chhotu Ram and his followers retain the 
goodwill of the Muslim party, because they are 
engaged in the ** happy ” pastime of dividing the 
Hindus on the basis of caste. 

As an instance 1 quote the following from Ch. Duli 
Chand’s speech in the Punjab Council delivered on 
March, 1928: “I therefore take this opportunity to 
propose that the lands reserved for sale should be 
divided into parts to be sold separately to Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians and Hindus. The proposed division 
should he made on the basis of population of tho 
different communities mentioned above. The portion 
set apart for the Hindus should be further divided 
into two parts to be sold separately to the agricul- 
turists comprising Gujars, Ahirs, Jats, ,Rors and Raj- 
puts, etc., and non-agriculturists comprising Banias, 
Aroras, Khatries and such other tribes of money- 
lenders.” 

Conclusion. 

Comment on this is superfluous. I most emphati- 
cally state that there is no party division which may 
ho styled us Urban and Rural, and agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists or zamindars and non-zamindars 
are terms which have been wrongly applied to describo 
the conflicts of privileged with non-privileged castes 
created under the Land Alienation Act. While 
admitting that these conflicts are not so frequont as 
conflicts betweent Muslims and non-Muslims, I dare 
say that if the British Parliament is sincere in its 
desire to put India on the path to National Demo- 
cratic rule it must by legislation make the granting 
of privileges on the basis of a person's caste or birth 
impossible. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Communal Representation in Services and its 
Attendant Evils. 

The policy pursued by the Punjab Government in 
making appointments to the public services has been 
the subject of debates in the Punjab Legislative 
Council. The Mahomedan demand now is that all 
posts under the Government should be filled according 
to the population of the communities and further that 
the zamindars, i.e., the agricultural privileged castes, 
should be recruited to the extent of 80 or 90 per cent. 
Thus posts are sought to be filled not only on religious 
basis but on caste basis as well. 

The Punjab Government, even before the introduc- 
tion of the present Reforms, had given indications 
of its desire to make concessions to the Muslims. 
With the introduction of the Reforms the communal 
principle has been applied to an extent which cannot 
be justified on any ground. 

The part played by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain (the first 
Education Minister) in this matter has already been 
referred to. The protests against his policy proved 
of no avail. The Government, too, has been giving 
way to the demands made by the Muslim members 
and the Muslim press. In the Punjab a regular 
campaign is being carried on against those depart- 
ments where the number of Muslims is less than 
55 per cent. The High Court and the University 
have become the regular subject of debates in the 
Council and outside the Council. A most unwhole- 
some and dangerous propaganda has been and is being 
carried on. 

In departments where the Muslims are in a 
majority they continue to he in a majority, and in 
other departments efforts are being made by the 
Government to give them the preponderance for which 
they clamour. 

The Government has further accepted the principle 
of filling up posts on caste basis and the so-called 
zamindar castes are loud and insistent that they 
should get a lion’s share of the public posts. Govern- 
ment has been giving way steadily. These conces- 
sions instead, of allaying the thirst of the favoured 
communities, have made them still more vociferous, 
and a state of things has been created which is most 
deplorable. 

Efficiency being Sacrificed. 

(i) Efficiency' and merit have been sacrificed and 
corruption and incapacity in the public ser- 
vices are on the increase. In new depart- 
ments the Hindus, especially the non-agricul- 
turist castes, are excluded. Their exclusion 
from the department of Co-operative 
Societies has resulted in the employment of 
dishonest and inexperienced men of tho 
privileged castes. Even the Government has 
been obliged to point out this danger to the 
efficiency of services. Extracts from the 
recent report of Co-operative Societies were 
given by Rai Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai in 
his speech in the Council in February, 1923, 
which may well be reproduced here. Rai 
Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai said: ” As re- 
gards the causes of dishonesty, I will draw 
your attention to page 12 of this Report, 
where the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
says: — 

u He will, of course, endeavour to persuade, but 
argument may fail, especially where a bank 
defends an incompetent employee on com- 
munal grounds. Directors are deplorably un- 
willing to employ non-agriculturists, though 
the bania is the best of all bank managers.” 

The Honorable Minister Sardar Jcgindar Singh 
endorses these remarks in the following words: — 

“ The prejudice of certain directors against the 
employment of non-agriculturists as 
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manager and accountants is unfortunate and 
has doubtless been one of the chief causes 
of the frauds and irregularities noticed in 
the Report.” 

(ii) Coinmunal Dias in the Administration is 

Increasing. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the subor- 
dinate police in times of riots sympathise with their 
co-religionists and instances could be quoted where 
distinctions of religion have been made in the levying 
of the Punitive Police Tax by the administration. 

Communal Bias Invading the Judiciary. 

(iii) Communal bias is invading the administra- 
tion of justice in the subordinate judiciary. 
Complaints have been made more than once 
that this evil is raising its head. In a debate 
held in the Punjab Council on the motion of 
a Muslim member for the recruitment of 
subordinate judges on the population basis, 
protests were made by the Hindus and the 
Sikhs against such a policy. The Govern- 
ment member who spoke on behalf of the 
Government admitted the force of the pro- 
tests and made some very pertinent remarks. 
He said: “Sir, I venture to remind the 
House that the Government is a government 
for all, not for a class (hear, hear), if we 
recruit according to communal percentages 
by communities, an idea, a very terrible idea, 
will get about, in the service — (A Voice: It 
has got there already) — that a man is in the 
service not primarily to serve the Government 
but because he belongs to a community and 
that in his actions in the service his chief 
occupation should be service to that particu- 
lar community.” 

But the deplorable results are already there. 
Government servants have started considering them- 
selves the servants of their particular communities. 
It is the beginning of a state of affairs too terrible 
to contemplate. 

Biots Instigated by Educated Men. 

(iv) Riots, murders and murderous assaults are 

instigated by the dissatisfied educated men in 
order to make the Hindus agree to Muslim 
demands. Sh. Faiz Mohamed (representing 
the Mahomedan rural constituency of Dera 
Ghazi Khan) very frankly and candidly 
stated that educated men were the instiga- 
tors of these diabolical crimes. He said in 
his speech in the Punjab Council, made in 
March, 1928: “If the Government is 
anxious to do away with the present com- 
munal tension, as I am sure the Government 
is, the only way to achieve this object is to 
give each community its share in the ad- 
ministration of the Province, including the 
administration of justice. Nothing short of 
it will give the country and the Province 
permanent peace * * * I can say on 

the strength of my personal experience that 
these riots and disturbances are fomented by 
the dissatisfied educated men. Ignorant 
masses do not commit riots of their own 
accord. As a matter of fact they are incited 
to these riots by the educated. I mean the 
dissatisfied educated.” 

It has been stated in the Council more than once, 
and in the Mohamedan Press very often, that riots 
will continue so long as Muslim demands are -not 
accepted. 

There can be no limits to these demands. Com- 
munal appetite when once awakened can never bo 
satisfied. The desire for domination is loud, insistent 
and keen. Government’s weak policy has been respon- 
sible for increase in communal crime. 


The members — representatives of minority com- 
munities— have more than once begged the Govern- 
ment to change its policy and rule out religious and 
caste considerations altogether while making appoint- 
ments. But all to no avail. The desire to conciliate 
the Mohamedans persists and no matter whether the 
Moliamedans are in a minority in any province or in 
a majority, they must be propitiated at the cost of 
efficiency and fitness and also at the cost of the lives 
of the innocent people killed in communal dis- 
turbances. 

The problem presented to the Commission for solu- 
tion requires a real remedy. The minorities , whether 
Hindu or Mohamedan can only be protected if public 
posts, especially of trust and responsibility , are filled 
strictly on the basis of merit and efficiency, and by 
ruling out considerations of caste and religion. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Act and the 
Constitutional Problem. 

This Act was passed in 1900 by the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, which was not then an elected body. 
The only Punjab nominated member, Raja Sir 
Harnam Singh, opposed this measure, but the 
officials were anxious to see the Act placed on the 
Statute book. This Act is peculiar to the Punjab 
It divides the Punjab population into two groups — 
the agriculturists and the non-agriculturists — the 
division is not based on occupation but on birth. 
There are certain tribes or castes, mostly Maho- 
medaus, who are declared as agricultural castes, while 
the remaining castes are non- agricultural. The agri- 
cultural castes are the privileged castes, that is to 
say, the members of these castes are given certain 
privileges on account of their birth in a particular 
caste, while for the mere crime of birth in a par- 
ticular caste other persons are laid under civic 
disabilities in regard to the purchase of land. The 
members of the non-agricultural castes thus find that 
certain disabilities which this Act imposes upon them 
stick to them throughout their lives and descend even 
to their children and grandchildren. These castes 
are not permitted to purchase land from the so-called 
agriculturists. To be an agriculturist under the Act 
it is not necessary that a person should be the tiller 
of the soil. He may not even own an inch of land, 
yet he will will be regarded as an agriculturist if he 
happens to be borne in a tribe which has been notified 
under the Act as an agricultural tribe by the Local 
Government. 

Bestrictions on Franchise. 

1. I have already explained that, under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act, certain castes are prohibited 
from purchasing land from the members of agricul- 
tural castes or tribes. These agricultural castes or 
tribes are, in majority of cases, the owners of land, 
and when the constitution definitely lays down that 
for the exercise of franchise certain property qualifi- 
cation is necessary, it becomes important to noto the 
effect of this restrictive legislation on the constitu- 
tional question. On the one hand, people aro to 
exercise the right of vote if they possess agricultural 
land paying land revenue to the extent of Rs. 25 per 
annum/ On the other hand, it is definitely laid down 
that people who are called non-agriculturists are not 
to purchase land under the law from the agricul- 
turists. Thus what is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other. The sufferers in the majority 
of cases are Hindus, specially those belonging to the 
depressed classes with whoso case I will presently 
deal. This exclusion of whole classes of people from 
the exorcise of a political privilege granted under 
the present reforms works the greatest possible^ hard- 
ship and is the negation of the elementary principio 
of democracy which recognises and ought to recog- 
nice the equality of all men before the law anil which 
should afford equal opportunities to all citizens to 
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acquire such qualifications as are needed for the exer- 
cise of the right of vote and thus participate in the 
Government of their country. 

Impediment in the Path of Unity. 

2. The second important bearing of this problem 
on the constitutional question is that it has greatly 
intensified the rigours of caste and has thus placed 
another impediment in the path of the fusion of 
various sections into one united nation. For privi- 
leged people will always be loth to part with power 
which the legislation under reference gives them. 
These privileges, based upon birth, have given the 
agricultural classes a preponderating influence in the 
Government of the country, as is evident from the 
fact that, out of 71 elected members in the Punjab 
Legislative Council, 48 belong to these statutory 
castes, although, according to the calculation made by 
Raja Narendra Nath, the agriculturist castes are in 
a minority in the Punjab. The minority, therefore, 
rules the majority. 

Precedent for other Restrictive Acts. 

3. The Act, as it stands, forms a precedent for 
other Acts of a similar nature which may be passed 
by the Punjab Council when it is granted further 
powers under the new Reforms. 

AVhen full powers are granted to the Punjab Coun- 
cil, what is there to prevent it from passing a law 
that a particular caste or tribe, e.g., the Banias or the 
Mahajans should not be allowed to compete for Gov- 
ernment posts or to bid at auction for the sale of 
Government lands. I can well imagine the Punjab 
Council passing without much opposition a law of 
this kind. The veto of the Governor is a very doubtful 
safeguard. The Governor may not like to exercise 
his extraordinary powers in cases of this kind. In 
the new scheme of self-government, which would 
grant practically full powers to the Council, the 
Governor might hesitate to exercise his prerogative. 
According to the political leaders who are framing 
constitutions at the present moment, if three-fourths 
of the members of the Hindu community are opposed 
to a measure of this kind, then the Bill will have to 
be dropped. This provision ignores the fact that the 
Hindus themselves are further divided into various 
sections and castes. It is absolutely clear that a 
non-Mahajan or a non-Bania will not join with the 
Mahajan or Bania in opposing a Bill of thiskind, such 
is the disintegrating effect of the Land Alienation 
Act. The attitude hitherto adopted by Rs. S. Ch. 
Chhotu Ram and his follower Ch. Duli Chand — both 
of whom are Hindu members — would show that they 
will be only too pleased to support a measure of the 
type just discussed. I would respectfully, yet strongly, 
ask the members of the Simon Commission whether 
the Punjab Council will not have the power of enact- 
ing laws of such outrageous nature, if it were in- 
clined to do so. 

Privileged Castes seek Further Privileges on the Basis 
o/ Birth. 

4. The Council debates hear ample testimony to the 
fact that if you once create privileged classes, they 
ask for further privileges based upon birth. Tho 
great desire of these privileged classes now is to 
shift tho burden of taxation on to the shoulders of 
tho non-agri cultural communities. Tho efforts to 
make income tax a provincial subject are the rSsulfc 
of this tendency. Tho fact that income tax mainly 
comes out of the pockots of non-agricultural classes is 
responsible for this move. It is, therefore, important 
for us to consider whether the new Government of 
India Act should not make provision for the regula- 
tion of taxation on a just and equitable basis. 

5. Turning now to tho public sendees, wo find these 
statutory castes insisting that 80 or 90 per cent, of 
tho total appointments should go to them. The sec- 
tional differences in tho Punjab have -been en- 
couraged, and perpetuated by tho Government’s 


willingness in acceding to the demand for recruit- 
ment on caste basis. The various circulars issued by 
the Government from time to time have compelled 
heads of departments to adopt this policy in filling 
up Government posts. Apart from the communal 
heartburning and unrest that these measures have 
caused, they are also responsible for the fact that 
an element of inefficiency has crept into these ser- 
vices, which cannot but prejudically affect the 
administration of the Province. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Depressed Classes and the Reforms. 

The importance of the problem of the depi’essed 
classes has been attracting public attention for some 
years. The question came to the forefront during the 
days of the non-co-operation movement (1920-21). 
There are in the Punjab 2,893,000 members of the 
depressed classes. The depressed castes are known to 
everybody. The Chamars, the Sweepers, the Meghs, 
the Dooms and various other similar castes are called 
the depressed castes. They are sufficiently well 
defined and well known. 

Causes of their Depression. 

There are various causes which are responsible for 
keeping these castes down. 

1. These various castes became untouchables 

because they followed unclean trades or pro- 
fessions, and therefore the men of other 
castes ceased to have any social intercourse 
with them. 

2. In the second place, these castes continued to 

hold the lowest place in society because of 
certain customary rules which are enforceable 
in Courts of law debarring them from pur- 
chasing lands in village communities. Atten- 
tion was drawn to this matter by the writer 
in his speech in the Legislative Council on 
3rd March, 1928. The result of these 
customary rules which have the force of law 
is that the depressed classes are unable to 
purchase agricultural lands or even residen- 
tial sites in villages. 

3. The third cause is the Land Alienation Act, 

which prevents the members of the depressed 
classes from purchasing lands from the privi- 
leged castes notified under the act as agri- 
culturists. These castes, some of whom are 
agricultural labourers, cannot, under the 
Land Alienation Act, purchase land from 
agriculturists. 

So far as the high caste Hindus are concerned they 
have been making earnest efforts to raise the status of 
these people long before Mahatma Ghandi started his 
campaign against untouchability. Various Hindu 
and non-Muslim societies in the Punjab had started 
the uplift work. To-day there is no such social an- 
tagonism as existed a generation ago. In Lahore the 
Brahmins and the Chamars are often seen dining 
at the same place and drawing water from the same 
well. 

Pun jab Government Hostile to the Depressed Glasses. 

The claim made on behalf of the Government by 
Lord Birkenhead is, however, without foundation, so 
far as the Punjab Government is concerned. The 
Punjab Government’s attitude is distinctly hostile to 
the claims of these castes even for a fair treatment, 
as is evidenced by the following facts: — 

(a) It may he stated here that persons belonging 
to these castes are not as a rule permitted to 
draw water from public wells. In March, 
1925, L. Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, a Hindu 
member, brought forward the following reso- 
lution in the Punjab Legislative Council: 

* This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to take necessary stops to ensure that 
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the people of l lie* untouelmblo classes aro not 
pi evented from drawing water from publics 
uolN in charge of local bodies. " Jt will per- 
ImpM mu priM» tho Honourable Alcuibom of the* 
Commission to note tlmt tho resolution wns 
resisted I » v tho Government, and on tho re- 
solution being put to vote, wnn lost, an the 
Government nisei Mnliomednii inembern voted 
against tho resolution, while all the* Hindus 
and all tho Sikhs voted for it. Tho Council 
divided ns follows: — 

Avon, 20; Noes, 20. 

I ho division list is given on pages 107 and IDS 
of \ ol. VIII., i*nrt A, Punjab Council De- 
bate’s, 1023. 

U»J Iho MH-ond incident to which I draw the* 
attention of the Commission is tho debate) 
whirli took place in Alnrch, 192$, regarding 
the* grant of Crown lands. The Punjab 
Government is tho fortunate* possessor of many 
lacs of acres of land, out of which grants are 
made* to various classes of people in tho 
Punjab. i’ho claims of the depressed classes 
were pressed for favourable treatment by the* 
writer in a speech, the* report of which is 
given on pages 300-001 of Vol, I. of the 
Punjab Council Debates, 1023. The reply on 
behalf of Government was given by Air. If. 
D. Crnik (fee* pages 30-1-303), JIo asserted 
that the*re wns difficulty in finding a satis- 
factory definition of tho depressed class. This 
iv obviously incorrect. However, the Govern- 
ment member proceeded: “After all it is 
not necessary to bo a grantee to benefit by 
the colony. Anyone can go there ns a 
tenant, the Chntimr, the Sweeper, and so on. 
They are nil welcome and they can all find a 
living as tenants. Is not that the proper 
line for their advance rather than to allot 
a great portion of the huge undeveloped area 
on which the prosperity of the province for 
generations to come depends to these rather 
vague and undefined purposes? If the 
honourable member says that the Govern- 
ment keeps them in a depressed economic 
position, I might retort by asking him who 
is responsible for their low socint position? ” 

Tlmt is the attitude of tho Punjab Government 
towards the depressed classes. It is prepared to grant 
land to members of criminal tribes and to Afnhomcdan 
Janglies, many of whom are cattle lifters, but not to 
the depressed castes 1 Tho reply given by the 
Financial Commissioner for Development ought to 
open tho eyes of thoso who claim that tho Government 
stands between the depressed classes and tho highor 
castes. 

3. As regards facilities in education tho Punjab 
Government's record is bfnnk. It offers special 
scholarships to Afnhomedans and to members of agri- 
cultural castes; but so far as these people are con- 
cerned it has not afforded any such facilities. 

4. I have already stated that under the Land 
Alienation Act these castes are deprived of the 
elementary rights of citizenship, namely, to freely 
enter into contracts of purchase and sale for nquiring 
agricultural lands. Tho Act was professedly passed in 
the interests of the agriculturist classes in order to 
protect them from the rapacity of the money-lender*;. 
How the people of the depressed classes could have 
exploited tho agriculturists or the privileged castes of 
the Act passes the comprehension of men of ordinary 
intelligence. 

Conclusion. 

It is, therefore, safe to assert that the attitude of 
the Punjab Government to the claims of these people 
to any special treatment has been most indifferent and 
in most cases actively hostile. ^ In the interests of 
sound constitutional advance it is absolutely essential 
that no restrictive laws or customary rules be per- 


mitted to stand in the way oj the advancement oj the 
depn-ssed classes. It should ho enacted that all public 
institutions, including tho wells and tanks owned by 
Government, Municipalities, District Boards and 
village communities, ho thrown open to all persons 
inevpectivo of their caste, religion or raco. It objec- 
tion is taken to tho free exercise of these elementary 
rights of citizenship by any section of the Punjab 
public then it is a matter of berious consideration 
whether any further step towards constitutional 
advance should ho taken or not. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Government and the Hindus. 

Tho Hindus in the Punjab aro a minority com- 
munity. This fact is often lost sight of by outsiders. 
The tieatmcnt accorded to them by the Government 
has created a widespread feeling among them that tho 
Government lias entered upon a policy tho result of 
which is to rcduco them to the position of political and 
economic terfs. In support of this they point to tho 
various acts of tho Government which aro leading to 
tho political and economic downfall of the Hindus in 
tho Punjab. I will veiy briefly lay before the Com- 
mission some of theso outstanding grievances of tho 
minority Hindu community. 

(1) The first grievance is the existence of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act. It is con- 
tended that this Act disqualifies large classes 
of Punjab citizens from exorcising civic rights 
on the ground of caste. The civic disability 
thus imposed on account of a person’s birth in 
a particular caste pursues him till death. 
This Act was not passed by the Punjab 
Council, hut by tho Imperial Council in Lord 
Curz.on’s time, where there wns no represen- 
tative of tho castes, who were deprived of 
valuable rights of citizenship. 

’ (2) The second grievance is with regard to tho 
working of this Act. Many Hindu agricul- 
tural tribes are not declared as agricul- 
turists” under this Act. Tho Act is worked 
for the benefit of the Mahomedans to the 
detriment of tho Hindus. This Act has 
strengthened the caste system, has divided 
the people, has deprived the non-privileged 
castes from acquiring lands and has been the 
cause of their humiliation and real suffering. 

(3) In the matter of military service tho distinc- 
tion of martial and non*martiaI races has been 
created for keeping out the high-casto 
Hindus. The Rhntris, the descendants of the 
old martial races, have, by a strange irony of 
fate, been declared to be a non-military race. 
The policy of the Government in this respect 
has led to the emasculation of the Hindus 
and the deterioration of their physique. 

(4) In tho matter of the civil services as well, the 
attitude of the Government and the Muslim 
Alinisters has been deplorable. Merit and 
efficiency are being sacrificed in order to please 
the dominant community and the privileged 
castes. The Hindu candidates, especially 
those belonging to the so-called higher castes, 
are being arbitrarily excluded in spite of 
their superior qualifications. 

(5) This principle has been carried forward even 
even in the sphere of education. Admissions 
to the Government College at Lahore are made 
on the communal basis. Similarly, in pro- 
fessional colleges, namely, the Medical, 
Training, Agricultural and Engineering 
colleges the pernicious rule of admitting can- 
didates on communal or caste considerations 
has been enforced. 

(6) Efforts have been made to pass Bills like the 
Moneylenders Bill in order to destroy the 
trade and commerce of the Hindus. The fear 
of ‘the Hindus, therefore, is well-founded that 
their economic ruin is only a question of time 
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if things are permitted to go on in this 
manner. The Hindus seek no favour or con- 
cession , but what they ash for is that a person 
should not be made to suffer because he is born 
a Hindu or because he belongs to a particular 
caste. 

(7) Another grievance of the Hindus is that in 
times of communal troubles and tension a 
strictly impartial treatment is not accorded 
by the Executive Government in the matter 
of criminal prosecutions. The recent inci- 
dents may he cited as instances to show the 
discrimination made between the offenders of 
the various communities. 

(8) Lastly, as regards the medium of instruction. 
Urdu has usurped the place of the mother- 
tongue, namely, the Punjabee. Schoolboys 
of very tender years are made to receive 
education through Urdu. 

The system of communal representation has, there- 
fore, failed to protect the interests of tlie Hindu 
minority and other minorities. In place ol‘ the old 
British Government now there exists British-cu?n- 
Muslim rule. The minorities have been sacrificed to 
satisfy the desire for domination of both the British 
and the Mahomedans. The Hindus have not been 
treated with fairness and justice. There has been no 
question of their getting any special favour or conces- 
sion which they could have claimed on the ground of 
their being in a minority in this Province. The 
problem, therefore, for the Hindus is how they can 
reconcile the claim of the people of the Punjab for full 
responsible Government with their own safety. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Protection of Minorities. 

The chief problem which the Statutory, Commission 
has to tackle is how to protect the minorities while 
conceding full responsible government to the people 
of India. We have seen that in the Punjab, the 
interests of the minorities have been sacrificed to 
please the majority community and that the system of 
communal representation has failed to afford any pro- 
tection to minorities in general and the Hindus in 
particular. It is clear that this system must he 
abandoned and other safeguards adopted. Democratic 
national responsible government can only be estab- 
lished if no concession is made to communal demands; 
and privileges based upon caste or birth are 
abolished. Therefore, I venture to mako the follow- 
ing suggestions, which will, I hope meet with the 
approval of the Commission. These principles have 
mainly been taken from the constitutions of other 
advanced countries. So long as the power of the 
British Parliament is supreme, it should not he open 
to the Legislatures and Executive Governments in 
India to pass any law or issue any regulation which 
infringes the spirit of these principles. And if 
British power is weakened, the minorities will them- 
selves look after their own safety. There is no justi- 
fication for the British Government to recognise the 
divisions based upon religion or caste or birth, and 
it should not give way to the clamour of the com- 
munalists or privileged castes, hut should boldly place 
India and the Punjab on the path of democratic rule. 

The following suggestions are made for the considor- 
tion of those who are entrusted with the work of 
settling the question of responsible Government. 

1. In the Punjab the principle of communal re- 

presentation by religious communities should 
he completely abolished, because the 
minorities, i.c ., the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
the Christians, do not want it, and the 
Maliomodnns being in a majority in tho 
Punjab cannot claim it. 

2. That equality of all men before law should he 

established by Statute; caste and religious 
distinctions in the exercise of civil rights 
should, by a Statute of Parliament, he 
abolished. 

3. That as regards the filling up of posts under 

tho Government or tho local bodies the con- 


siderations of birth, caste and religion should 
be wholly ruled out. The posts of trust and 
responsibility should be filled by open compe- 
tition giving equal opportunities to all the 
citizens of the Punjab. 

4. In the Police, Military, Naval and Air Forces, 

all supposed or real distinctions of martial 
and non-martial races, tribes or castes should 
be abolished and all persons who come up to 
tho required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should be taken in the Services. 

5. That all judicial posts should be filled 

absolutely on the ground of merit and 
efficiency, ruling out all other considerations, 
and the action of the judiciary should not 
be made the subject of debate or discussion 
in the local legislatures. The independence 
of the High Court should by Statute he 
guaranteed. 

6. That elementary primary education should be 

given in the mother-tongue of the people, and 
Urdu in the Punjab should not be forced on 
the primary schools and should cease to he 
the medium of instruction to the exclusion 
of the Punjabee and Hindi (the language of 
the districts of Ambala, Hissar, Gurgaon, 
Rohtak and Kangra). 

(7) That primary education, free and compulsory, 
should at once be established and funds 
raised by new taxation, if necessary. 

(8) That freedom of worship and right of citizens 
for assembling for religious purposes, and 
freedom of propaganda for the purposes of 
uplift or conversion should be guaranteed to 
all communities alike, provided the com- 
munities behave in an orderly and lawful 
manner. The offenders breaking the law of 
the land should be dealt with impartially ami 
in accordance with law. 

(9) That persons belofiging to depressed castes 
should enjoy full privileges as regards civic 
rights, which aro enjoyed by Mahomedans 
and higher caste Hindus. 

(10) That the citizens should have equal oppor- 
tunities for qualifying themselves for the 
right of vote. All restrictions recognised by 
invidious law in acquiring property and 
other qualifications should be abolished. This 
should be guaranteed by Parliamentary 
Statute. 

(11) That it should be open to the citizens to 
test the legality of any Government order in 
a court of law if any regulation, order, or 
circular infringes these principles. 

I submit that if the suggestions offered above are 
carried out and suitable legislation by the Parliament 
is passed, the question of the protection of the 
minorities and giving them special concessions and 
showing them favours will not arise. It is the desire 
to establish communal rule and communal domination 
that is at the back of the demands for communal 
concessions and favours. Government, by not accept- 
ing the principles acted upon by other civilised 
countries, lays itself open to the charge of partiality 
for one community and for perpetuating caste and 
religious distinctions for gaining its own selfish ends. 

It was forcibly pointed out by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that by making concessions to com- 
rminalism you cannot bring about national spirit. 
If India, and specially the Punjab, is to be placed 
on tho path of responsible government, then com- 
munalism must be destroyed. The country is not 
placed on the path of responsible rule as yet. We 
have the beginning of the rulo of religious majorities 
— a wholly undesirable state of affairs. There is a 
challenge to British statesmanship and British ideals 
of freedom and democracy. Shall the people of India 
march oti the path of freedom peacefully and consti- 
tutionally or shall they be forced to march towards 
freedom,' liberty and responsible government through , 
revolution, revolt and bloodshed? Let B * L 
men give their reply in a clear 
manner. 
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The fiwi/.-It is tho dcclari'il policy of the British 
Parliament to (..tablir.h ii***j»on»iibh* Government in 
India. Tim ndvnnto is to be on national democratic 
iltiel. 

Impediments in the ll*»i t/ of Sationality nm/ Demo - 
rrun/.- There ore, limuarr, three great impediments 
which stand in thn wnv of the pi*o|ilo of tho Punjab in 
tin* <bocliijtiurnt of u spirit of imtionuliMn nml demo- 
cracy. T boy are; — 

(1) Divisions on Religious Lines . — Tho communal 
tniMon in tbo Punjab is very acute, and tho 
Heat ago between tho Muslims, tho Hindu'*, 
and tho Sikhs i*« von’ marked. Comtnunnl 
InltornoM, ns 1 lmvo already pointed out in 
my Memorandum (Part 1), in inton'd Tied by 
tho Reform*!. 

(*J| Hitmen.' Eased on (Juste . — The caste divisions 
nro greatly strengthened by the Government 
not only by maintaining the divisions already 
existing, but nkn by tho creation of privileged 
castes by Statutory Law. 

(Ill The A’riHrnrr of Primitive Village Communi- 
ties . — It is absolutely e*ventinl for the 
Honourable Members of tho Commission to 
understand the constitution of the Punjnh 
village communities nml the privileges and 
powers exercised by tho lamb'd proprietors, 
winch nro feudal in character and wholly 
opposed to th<' fundamental ideas of demo- 
cracy. There exists n sharp cleavage between 
tho proprietors and the non-proprietors. The 
proprietors exercise feudal privileges and 
refuse tie* extension of even the elementary 
rights of citizenship to other classes, Midi ns 
the depressed raster the tenants, the knmins, 
artisans and the tradesmen. 

finer rum rn t Accentuates the Prist in g Divisions and 
Creates Other Divisions . — These impediments in the 
way of national solidarity and democracy would have 
been removed in course of time with the growth of 
education and the spread of modern ideas, but the 
policy of tho Government of India in general, and tho 
Punjab Government in particular, has strengthened 
the-e caste, tribal and religious divisions. The various 
enactments which are on the Statute Book and 
numerous Government circulars and executivo orders 
and instructions regarding tbo recruitment of services 
have intensified communal, class and caste bitterness. 
The schools and colleges have been instrumental in 
further accentuating these divisions. The situation, 
therefore, presents problems and difficulties created, 
not only by the old social order, but by the Govern- 
ment themselves. 

The Government seem determined to follow a policy 
of granting concessions and favours mainly on the 
basis of birth, religion and race, and it seems almost 
a hopeless task to persuade the Government to take a 
different lino of action. The policy of favouring the 
Mahomedans at the cost of the Hindus is being ruth- 
lcsslv followed under the guise of protecting the 
minority community; and Government grants privi- 
leges to Mussulmans as such, whilo it ignores the 
existence of tho other minority communities, such as 
the Hindus and tho Sikhs, of the Punjab and 
Christians everywhere. 

Indian Politician's Error . — The Indian politician, 
on tho other hand, anxious to break down the exist- 
ing system of Government at all costs, has not un- 
nnturnllv followed the example set by the Government 
and lias' accepted the communal principle in order to 
win the favour of the Maliomedan community and also 
conceded to it certain privileges which he refuses to 
other minorities. The existence of other minorities m 


Indin [such ns Christians, tho Sikhs, and the Hindus 
in Bengal and the Piinjnb] has been especially ignored 
by tho Indian statesmen. An attempt lias been made 
in the Nehru Report to rectify some of the errors of 
the past nml to place India on the road to national 
democratic responsible Government, but the desire to 
win tbo favour of tho Muslim community has been 
responsible for some very serious errors in this other- 
wise valuable document. 

Essentials of Advance , — To those who are prepared 
to think nml net nationally it must bo clear that we 
shall have to retrace our steps. The lino of advance 
«o far adopted is opposed to nationalistic and demo- 
cratic ideals. The first step in responsible Govern- 
ment must be preceded by tbo total abolition of tbo 
communal principle and of privileges based upon birth, 
caste, and religion. The feudal privileges of the 
landed proprietors living in the villages must be 
nlwlished and a really democratic outlook created. 
Equality of all citizens of the State before the law 
must be established qua civic or civil rights. Freedom 
of religious worship must he guaranteed to all Indians 
alike, nml elementary education in the language of the 
people must at once be introduced. 

The Scheme of Fundamental Eights . — The authors 
of the Nehru Report deserve credit for having drawn 
up n scheme of fundamental rights which is likely to 
achiovo most of the essentials of political advance men- 
tioned above. This schemo of fundamental rights is 
absolutely essential for the protection of the minori- 
ties, be they Hindus, Mahomedans, or Sikhs. The 
scheme is bound to ameliorate tho condition of the 
depressed clashes and menials (knmins) in the villages. 
Such a scheme finds a place in the constitutions of the 
advanced countries of the world, and must be accepted 
by tbo British Parliament. Similar recommendations 
have been made bv the Mussalmans of U.P. in a book 
published by Dr. Shafant Ahmad, M.L.C. of the U.P. 
In the Memorandum which I have already submitted 
(Part I) I ventured to place similar suggestions before 
tho Commission. It is expected that the Honourable 
Members of the Commission, true to the ideals of 
democracy, will recommend the acceptance of this 
scheme to tho British Parliament. 

I now pass on to make constructive proposals regard- 
ing various topics contained in the questionnaire. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. The Representative System as Applied to India. 

The Nehru Report advocates adult suffrage. So far 
as legislatures are concerned adult suffrage seems to 
bo impracticable and unworkable. There is every 
likelihood that the Constitution will break down if 
adult suffrage is introduced for election to the legis- 
lature^ without the proper political education of the 
masses. On tho other hand, adult suffrage must he 
extended for the purposes of local boards, munici- 
palities and also the village Panchayats. People must 
bo trained to exercise the rights of vote in the institu- 
tions mentioned above. 

The property qualifications, so far as legislatures 
are concerned, must therefore he retained. It must, 
however, bo made clear that no kind of restrictions 
should be imposed on any individual or class regard- 
ing tho acquisition of property or any other qualifica- 
tions which are necessary for the exercise of the right 
to vote. 

Method of Election — (i) The electorate should be 
joint. Separate representation by means of religious 
electorates must he given up. 

(ii) Special interests, such as trade, commerce, 
industries and the universities must secure represen- 
tation in the legislatures by means of special elector- 
ates. Unfortunately the Government’s unsympathetic 
attitude towards the urban and educated classes is 
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responsible for their inadequate representation on the 
local legislatures. 

(iii) I see no justification for retaining the con- 
stituency of big landholders on the legislative bodies, 
but if their representation is to be retained those 
people who pay large sums of income tax should also 
have similar representation on these bodies. 

(iv) The representation of the Tamandars in the 
Punjab Legislative Council is an anachronism and 
should be abolished. 

(v) The right of voting must be extended to retired 
civil officials on the same basis as it is granted to the 
retired soldiers who served during the Great War. 

The Minorities and Separate Electorates.— Let 
us now consider whether separate electorates in 
the Punjab should be retained or not. I have 
already submitted that the Reforms have intensified 
communal bitternoss and hatred. The spirit of 
violence has been engendered and riots and disturb- 
ances have disfigured the history of this province. 
The communities, instead of living in peace and 
friendship, are to-day ranged against one another. 
If a national spirit is to be created then communal 
representation by means of separate electorates must 
be given up. The Mussalmans in the Punjab, though 
in a majority, advocate the retention of this form of 
representation, because they wish to establish the 
domination of their own community over the other 
two communities. Not on!}* do they want the reten- 
tion of separate electorates for the purposes of 
election to the legislatures, but they also favour the 
extension of the communal principle to other spheres 
of life, such as seats of learning, services and to local 
bodies (wherever it is to their advantage). They are 
not, however, prepared to grant the same concessions 
to other minorities which they seek for themselves. 
That is the reason why the principle of communal 
representation has not been extended to the district 
hoards in the Punjab. The Muslims as a rule are 
opposed to caste, but the Mahomedans of the Punjab 
favour the perpetuation of caste cleavage in order to 
retain tho distinction of agriculturist and non-agricul- 
turist, the basis of which is a person's birth in a par- 
ticular caste. Tho Muslims outside this province are not 
in favour of keeping down the Hindu depressed classes; 
in tho Punjab they oppose the Hindu depressed classes; 
but in the Punjab they oppose their amelioration as 
they lose a fruitful soil for carrying on their religious 
propaganda, for the purposes of conversion. There- 
fore the conflict between the various communities 
living in tho Punjab has assumed a magnitude the 
parallel of which it is difficult to find in other 
provinces. Unless the majorities are prepared to show 
proper concern for tho wolfare and protection of the 
minorities it is clear that tho advanco can neither be 
sound nor rapid, and it lies with the majorities to 
make their choice. If they refuse to grant equal 
opportunities for progress to other citizens of tho 
Stnto, then tho necessary result will be that tho 
advance in this province will be restricted. Let us 
therefore consider some of the safeguards which arc 
absolutely essential for the protection of tho 
minorities in tho Punjab. 

Safeguards for Minorities. — In view of the increase 
in communal bitterness and tho tension prevailing in 
the Punjab tho following safeguards must bo adopted 
before any advance is mado. 

(i) The scheme of fundamental rights must- be 
adopted and statutory provision mado for it. 

(ii) Law, order and justice should be mnde 
Central subjects. 

(iii) Minorities should be effectively represented 
in the Cabinet as is done at present. The 
ministers should he elected by moans of single 
transferable vote, thus giving a chanco to 
various groups of councillors to put in their 
best men in the Cabinet. It is clear that 
if tho choice is given to the Chief Minister 


to appoint the members of the Cabinet he 
will choose such persons out of the minority 
communities as will bo absolutely subservient 
to his will. Tho system of electing ministers 
by means of single transferable vote while 
giving protection to the minorities is in no 
way communal in its nature. 

(iv) The ministers should be helped in the work 
of their departments by the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Council, the election of which 
should be by single transferable vote as at 
present. These committees should not be 
merely advisory, but they should determine 
the policy of the ministers, who should be 
held bound by the decisions of the Standing 
Committees, unless in any particular matter 
the decision of the Committee is overruled 
by the Governor on an appeal by the 
minister. 

(v) The power of making appointments should be 
taken away from the ministers and should 
vest in the Public Service Commission. 

(vi) Joint responsibility of the Cabinet must be 
enforced. 

(vii) Income tax should continue to he a Central 
subject and financial safeguards for protect- 
ing the interests of the minorities must be 
adopted. Therefore the power of taxation of 
the Provincial Governments should be well 
and carefully defined. Tho Provincial 
Governments should not he given the powers 
of imposing any new tax or readjust its 
imposition without the previous sanction of 
tho Central Government. 

(viii) There should bo effective representation 
of the urban, educated and trading classes, 
which is not the case at present. 

(ix) All bills passed by the provincial legislatures 
shall require the assent of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(x) Residuary powers shall vest in the Central 
Government, which should have the power to 
suspend tho Provincial Constitutions in eace 
the Provincial Governments act against the 
principles of fnirplav and justice or violate 
the fundamental rights of the citizens. 

CHAPTER ITI. 

The Punjab Council. 

The Punjab Council should be substantially en- 
larged. Tho constituencies should bo mado smaller 
so that the representatives of the people may ho able 
to come into closer touch with their constituents, 
Tlie Council should ho representative of all interests 
about which mention has already boon mado. 

The Brit isle Services — Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians. — Tho classes mentioned above should have 
their representatives in tho Council. These classes have 
got great stake in tho Province and therefore it is 
necessary that they should have representation in the 
Council by means of special constituencies. 

Cabinet. — The Cabinet must consist of the members 
of all communities and nil interests should also be 
represented. Each Minister should be in charge of one 
or moro departments. Ho should ho helped in ins work 
by a hoard or a standing committee composed of the 
elected members of the Council. Election to this 
board should take place hv means of single transfer- 
able vote ns is done in tlio caso of the election to tlie 
Standing Committees of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. Members of this board should have a power- 
ful voice in determining the policy of tlm Minister. 
This scheme will lead "to the harmonious working 
between the various members of the different com- 
munities. It will pare the way for mutual co-opera- 
tion and goodwill between the different communities 
and will considerably allay the communal tension 
existing in the Punjab. 
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The District Boards , Municipalities and Village 
Councils.— In order to make democracy a really 
efficient instrument of Government it is necessary to 
build it up on solid foundations. People living in the 
villages of the Punjab and towns should therefore be 
given real and effective political education. Respon- 
sibility should be introduced in the village pan- 
chayats, town committees and district boards. 

The village Panchayat and Council . — There should 
be an elected panchayat in every village which should 
deal with and administer certain specified subjects 
such as primary education of the village, and right in 
and enjoyment of the common property, village sani- 
tation, poor relief and petty disputes. In this council 
all communities living in the village and all interests 
should be represented. The katnins, the artisans and 
traders should have a voice in the administration of 
the village. 

Adult suffrage should be at once introduced and the 
people saved from the oppression caused by the 
Panchayat Act of the Punjab. 

Town Councils.— -The town councils should exist 
in every town, big or small, and all interests in the 
town councils should be represented. There should 
be special representation of those people who pay 
large amount of taxes whether municipal or 
provincial. 

District Boards — The district hoards should be 
enlarged and should be representative of the people 
living in the district as a whole. They should not 
merely be rural hoards. Every adult should have the 
right to vote. Those who pay most for the running 
of the machinery of the Government -may be given 
special representation for a specified period of time. 
The cumbersome machinery of governing the district 
with highly paid officials should be substantially 
modified. One District Officer, for co-ordinating 
different departments should take the place of the 
Deputy-Commissioner and the Deputy-Superinten- 
dent of Police, and the District Council should be 
responsible for — 

(a) Secondary education. 

(b) Medical relief and sanitation of the district. 

(c) Maintenance of district roads and other means 

of communication. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Federation in India and Delation between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government in India should he a unitary Gov- 
ernment. The Central Government should have the 
power of superintendence, direction, and control oyer 
the Provincial Governments. The power of suspending 
the constitution of any Provincial Government should 
also vest in the Central Government. If the Central 
Government is convinced that any Provincial Govern- 
ment behaves in a manner which is opposed to the 
principle of fair play and justice, it should suspend 
the constitution. 

Residuary powers should vest in the Central Govern- 
ment and not in the Provincial Governments. Sources 
of revenue already made over to the provinces are 
sufficient for the proper administration of the pro- 
vinces. In case it is found that any province requires 
any financial help the Central Government may, on 
the case being made out, make a contribution for the 
purposes of the Provincial Government out of its 
funds. The Central Government should have the right 
in times of emergency to levy contribution from the 
Provincial Governments. 

Central Government. — Much has already been said 
about the Central Government. So far as the constitu- 
tion, position and powers of the Governor-General and 
his relationship to the Cabinet or to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State is concerned the 
scheme propounded in the Nehru Report has met with 
general acceptance in the Punjab. It is once more 
necessary here to emphasise that any weakness of the 
Central' Government is likely to have disastrous 
results. 


CHAPTER V. 

Justice in India , Judiciary and the High Court. 

All the three subjects are inter-connected. Justice 
should he a central subject, and the High Court should 
be freed from the influence of the local councils. The 
following suggestions are submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Commissioners: — 

(1) Judges should he appointed by the Crown and 
should hold office during good behaviour. 
They should not he removed except by the 
Crown on the advice of the Governor-General. 

(2) The Judges of the High Court must be advo- 
cates of at least 10 years’ standing. No com- 
munal or caste considerations should be per- 
mitted to prevail while making appointments 
of the High Court Judges, as is done at the 
present time. Efficiency and merit alone 
should he taken into consideration while 
making appointments to the high posts. 

Subordinate Judiciary.— The subordinate judiciary 
must also be recruited from the members of the Bar. 
Appointments should he in the hands of the High 
Court Judges, who should hold competitive examina- 
tions for filling the posts. Communal or caste con- 
siderations should he wholly ruled out for making 
appointments in the judiciary. The present system of 
making appointments should, therefore, be abandoned, 
as it has lowered efficiency and imported communal 
bias in the administration. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions . — 
The executive officers should not be permitted to exer- 
cise judicial powers. All magistrates should be placed 
under the High Court. 

llevenue Courts should be Abolished. — The revenue 
courts generally perform the same function as the 
civil courts. These revenue courts should be abolished. 
All revenue cases should be tried by the civil courts. 
They should be tried as civil cases. Distinctions 
between the civil and revenue courts have often led to 
miscarriage of justice due to conflict of jurisdiction. 

Bribery , Corruption and Communal Bias. — The 
clients seeking justice and the lawyers practising in 
the courts should have the free right of bringing cases 
of bribery, corruption and communal bias in the ad- 
ministration of justice to the notice of the High 
Court. The people bringing these petitions should bo 
given proper facilities for supporting these charges, 
and the High Court, after having satisfied itself there 
being a prima facie case against a person, should, by 
means of a commission consisting of two or more High 
Court Judges, make an enquiry into the conduct of the 
subordinate judiciary, and should remove the accused 
from office if the charges against him are proved. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Services. 

The question of services is one of the most important 
subjects with which wo have to deal. The policy of tho 
Punjab Government and the Government of India in 
making appointments on religious and caste basis must 
be strongly condemned. All higher appointments 
should be made by open competitive examinations, 
and, where it is not possible, tho appointment should 
go to the best qualified person. 

All ideas of communal or caste considerations should 
bo wholly ruled out. The power of making appoint- 
ments should vest in tho A/1 India Public Service 
Commission and in tho Provincial Public Service 
Commission. The members of the Commission should 
bo appointed by His Majesty tho King-Emporor and 
should bo of the’ same status ns the High Court Judges. 

It should bo open to all subjects of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, whether born or naturalised in India, 
to compete for nil Government posts in India. 

Pay and Salary of ihr Srrvirrs . — Tt is submitted 
that the pay and salary of many of tho cervices is very 
high, mill a poor country like India cannot afford to 
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pay such heavy salaries. There should bo no reserva- 
tion of posts lor any tribe or caste or religion in the 
sendees, nor should any percentage of Indian Civil 
Services be the monopoly for the British subjects. 
Equality of opportunity should he afforded to all. 
This is the best way of getting the best persons for 
services of the State. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Status and position of India in the British Empire. 

India should enjoy Dominion status in the British 
Empire and should be a partner in the British Com- 
monwealth of Free Nations on equal terms. The de- 
claration of peace and war should vest in the 
Imperial Parliament. All the citizens of the 
Dominions which allow equal treatment to citizens 
of India in their territory should have reciprocal 
rights in India. The citizens of Great Britain and 
other Dominions which allow Indians to compete for 
their |)osts should he permitted to compete for posts 
in the Indian Commonwealth. By mutual arrange- 
ment and agreement India and Great Britain should 
contribute towards the expenses of all military, air, 
and naval forces. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Defence of India . 

The problem of the defence of India is extremely 
important. The Punjab occupies a unique position 
in this respect. The politicians and the Government 
of India fail to appreciate the feelings of the minor- 
ities living in the Punjab while dealing with this 
question'. These minorities are not insignificant, hut 
have the greatest possible stake in the Punjab. They 
have, so far, been sacrificed either to satisfy the 
whims of the politicians or to pacify the anger of the 
Government, which is obsessed with the idea that it 
is the Hindus and the Sikhs who seek the destruction 
of the British Government. The minorities, however, 
cannot ignore the hard realities of life and attach 
the greatest possible importance to the question of 
defence. 

(1) The Punjab is almost a frontier Province, and 
its geographical position makes it open to attacks 
from the Frontier. Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
Baluchistan, Turkistan and other Mahomedan inde- 
pendent countries being carried away by the wave of 
pan-1 si ami sm can nttaclc India at any time through 
the N.W. Frontier. I would, in this connection, re- 
quest the Members of the Commission to study the 
article of Sir Zulfiqnr Ali Khan, which appeared in 
the Ctril and Military Gazette, dated 20tli July, 
192S. It graphically describes how the Afghan King 
holds the kev of “ Peace and AVar.” (See C. d M. G . 
of 20th July, 102S.) 


(2) The majority community in the Punjab con- 
sists of virile but mostly ignorant people who are 
easily inflamed to action and violence by fanatical 
leaders. The riots which occurred in Kohat, Rawal- 
pindi, Multan and Lahore cannot be forgotten by the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Reference may 
also be made here to the Hi j rat Movement of 1921-22, 
which shows how theso peoplo can sacrifice everything 
at the altar of a religious idea. 

(3) The Press in the Punjab especially, controlled 
by the inajorit}’ community, is an index to tho men- 
tality of the people living in this Province. Tho 
threat that the Muslims will not be slow to uso their 
power (when they get it) against their enemies has 
more than once been held out. And it is not a mere 
idle threat. The passions even of the educated men 
have been inflamed to a pitch which is dangerous in 
the extreme to the peace of the Punjab. Under theso 
circumstances it is essential: — 

(i) That the Central Government should exercise 
complete control over the Air, Naval and 
Military Forces; and Law, Order and Justice 
must be in its keeping. 

(ii) The distinction between the martial and 
non-martial races and tribes should be com- 
pletely abolished because this distinction has 
been responsible for the emasculation of tho 
Hindus of tho Punjab. All persons who fulfil 
tho required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should be permitted to enter the mili- 
tary services of the State. The minorities 
should not be hampered by unjust and unfair 
conventions by which the Government has 
sought to deprive them of their share in the 
military force. 

(iii) On the other hand the minority communities 
should have special facilities for being trained 
in the offensive and defensive methods of 
warfare. Statesmanship and foresight re- 
quire that the course suggested above be 
adopted and lessons from past experience 
should not be forgotten. 

(iv) The administration of the Frontier should 
remain in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment which should be the sole authority for 
determining whether reforms should bo ex- 
tended to the Frontier or not. Military and 
strategic considerations should bo given the 
greatest possible weight for a decision on 
this point. 

(v) And tho advance in the Punjab must also 
be guided by similar considerations. Security 
of life and property must be guaranteed to 
His Majesty’s subjects in this Province by 
adopting the suggestions mentioned above. 
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J*w:ki:.vt : 

Aj. . Mr.Miii:r.*; or ini: Commission (exceit Coi.onki. I.ank-Kox), or Tin; Central Committee (except 

. Allt. Ivllt AtlltAt I’ltl'.MI’II ASO), ANI> O}’ Till: 1'EN.JAfl I’ltOVIXCfAX. COMMITTEE. 


Dopulnlion from t ho NATIONAL REFORM PARTY. 


1. I'hatrtnmx : J thin): tin* IinhIit of tills deputation 
i** l*n milt Xnniik CJuiml, it fuctuh<*r of tin* Legislative 
Cotimi). mid luhocatc, and socretnry ami whip of 
till* pail). 1 — il*nmUt .Van ah Chnml): Vos. 

2. And Uiiiiu' it i*. a deputation from tin* 
National Deform l*nrt\ . The document ih at pp, Hib97. 
We linir bet of i* u\ a very Inrg<* and vary considerable 
deputation. f will jum road tin* names, if J may, 
for coni enterin' ; it consists of: Hat IJahndur .Mnti 
Sapir, ex-judge of Hit'll Court and vice-chancellor 
of Delhi University; Hm llnlimlur Durgn Dnss, 
ndvocitc, Hi^'h Court, and dirertor of the J'unjob 
National Haute; Uni Rahudur Ham Snran Dnss; Lain 
duggammtli Agatuull, an advocate; Pundit Jlishan 
Xnrain, a barrister; Hat llahudttr Sewnk Ham, a 
inotn I m* r of tin* legislative council and a hamster; 
M. Ij. Puri, a barrister; Honorary Captain I)r. 
Mnharnj Kislmtt Kapur; Mr. J, H. Apmbotri, a 
harri'-tcr and then I *»co tlu* name of Lain Joti IVr- 
►hud. a member of the* legislative council and an 
advocate, js Ju* here. 8, — No. 

A. Then there is Lain GuUImn Hat, a Fellow of the 
Punjab University, who, m Mime respects, has a few 
special points to raise? — Yes. 

>1. Dr. *Y»iruiw/; The time of our disposal is ex- 
tremely short, and I would like yon to make your 
answers ns hnvf as you possibly can. If you have 
any documents to which you wish to refer, please 
pi ve the references and do not trouble to rend any- 
thing. Tin* references will he carefully noted. The 
fir.st question I Want to put to you is this: What is 
your ideal as to the further instalment of constitu- 
tional advance in this country? — We are all in favour 
of Dominion Status, provided fl) there is complete 
abolition of the communal principle in nil spheres, 
i.c., in the legislatures, the local bodies, and the 
.services, and (2) there is no discrimination of any 
caste or religion in the matter of the distribution of 
civic rights or imposition of civic disabilities* These 
two propositions being granted, we are in favour of 
an advance towards Dominion Status. If com* 
munnlism or communal representation is retained in 
any shape or form in any province of India, we are 
not in favour of any reform or any advance, 

5. Is not that rather a broad proposition? Is this 
your deliberate opinion? — This is our deliberate 
opinion. 

G. In what way has communal representation in 
the council, for instance, stood in the way of political 
advance in this country? Will you kindly briefly 
explain it? — Yes; in the first place communal repre- 
sentation has intensified communal hatred and bitter- 
ness. In the second place, it is responsible for fre- 
quent communal riots, murders and bloodshed, which 
} ln ye been taking place in the Punjab over since the 
introduction of the Reforms. 

7. Chairman : Do you think that is due to com- 
munal electorates ? — Yes, and I have the authority of 
various members of this council to support this 
proposition. I will briefly give those authorities, 
because I am asked not to read the passages. 


b\ l)r. Xurutwj : You mean quotations from the pro- 
ceedings of the council? — Yes, 

* • * # • 

10. J)r. X a ratty: Yon mean to say oven Hindus and 
Mnhomedans, and all kinds of members, havo con- 
demned this? — All parties, whether Hindus, Muslims 
or Sikhs, have Mild that the state of communal tension 
which prevails in the Punjab has become worse ever 
Miiee the introduction of the Heforins. 

11. Have the Heforins that you have already 
obtained been utilised on communal lines? — Yes. 

12. In what way, do you say? — Ercr since the 
introduction of the Deforms there has been the giving 
of post*- on n communal basis, and latterly on a caste 
basis as well. This principle has been extended to 
the municipalities in order to give the majority com- 
munity here an advantage over the other minority 
communities. It is the deliberate opinion of rhe 
Hindus of the Punjab that this principle of com- 
munal representation has not been introduced into 
tin* district hoard because the Hindus would have 
gained by this and the Mnhomedans would hare lost 
by the introduction of this principle. 

HI. There is a party in your council which is called 
the National Unionist Party, is there not? What is 
the composition of it? — This party consists of all 
the Mnhomedans, minus a few Khilafat gentlemen, 
and two Hindus. This part)* is in a different form a 
Muslim party, and I can give quotations from the 
speeches of the council, from these very members, 
to show that those agriculturists or rural names that 
have been given to it are mere camouflage. 

14. .So you mean to say that the distinction of 
rural and urban which is sought to be made out by 
this party, and which is the fundamental principle 
of this party, is merely a misnomer? — Absolutely. 
This party consists of Mahomedan gentlemen who 
belong to urban centres, and other gentlemen repre- 
senting urban interests. 

lo. How has this principle affected the services? 
Has it led to any inefficiency in the services? — Yes. 

1G. You have heard what Air. Emerson said. Do 
you agree with him? — Not at all. I will take that 
very department to which a reference was made, 
namely the Co-operatire department. 

17. Chairman: What is the particular thing that 
Air. Emerson said?— I saw it reported in the papers ■ 
that he said that it has not led to lowering of 

efficiency in the services, and I understood 

IB. Whether he said it or not, your view is that the 
other view is the right one? — That efficiency has been 
lowered? That is the correct view. 

19. Dr. Karang: What effect has it had on the 
probity of Government servants, this communal prin- 
ciple? — There were recently prosecutions for bribery, 
and always a communal defence was put up. If H was 
a Mahomedan who was being prosecuted it was always 
stated that that was due to the machinations of the 
Hindus, and if it was a Hindu who was prosecuted it 
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was stated that it was due to the wickedness of the 

Mussulmans that he had been prosecuted. 
*■»'•»■**■»****'** 

21. l)r. Narang: I should like to know whether you 
agree with me in this view. Roes not this communal 
principle make people nervous as to the coming of 
Swaraj? — Yes. That is what has been said more than 
once by the Hindus, that the power given to the 
members of any community on the basis of caste or 
religion is utilised simply for the purpose of dominat- 
ing other communities. 

22. Are you aware that there is a section in the 
Government of India Act (I refer to section 96) in 
which it has been definitely laid down : “ No native of 
British India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled from hold- 
ing any office under the Crown in India.” Has this 
provision of the Government of India Act been acted 
upon in practice in various departments? — No. 

23. Are you satisfied with the wording of the sec- 
tion, or would you like to modify it in any way, par- 
ticularly the word “ disabled ” ? Would you like to 
substitute the word “prejudiced” ? — Prejudiced, or 
disqualified— prejudiced and disqualified. 

24. You would like to have this section amended? — 
Yes. 

Dr. Narang: Now, you have made a great deal, in 
your Memorandum, of the evils of the Land Alienation 
Act. There are certain words used in your Memo- 
randum * which may not he quite familiar to some 
members of the Conference. 

28. I see you put there agriculturists and non-agri- 
culturists, Zamindar and non-Zamindar, privileged 
class and non -privileged class. Will you kindly explain 
what these expressions mean? What do you mean hv 
an agriculturist for instance? — Agriculturist in the 
Punjab has not got the same meaning which this word 
carries elsewhere. “ Agriculturist ” here means a 
member of a particular caste or tribe, notified as an 
agricultural tribe under tho Land Alienation Act. It 
is not necessary that a person should ho a cultivator of 
the land or owner of the soil or subsisting on agricul- 
ture. Even if a person is following a learned profes- 
sion, without owning an inch of land, he would be an 
agriculturist tinder this Act. 

29. C7i airman : If wo speak accurately, he would he 
a member of an agricultural tribe. I do not think tho 
Act uses the word “ agriculturist M at all? — Agricul- 
tural tribe, yes. 

30. Member of an agricultural tribe. We are very 
familiar with this, I may tell you. I think I could pass 
an examination on the Statute. 

Dr. Narang: Vos, certainly you would, Sir. 
irifnr.ts; Then there are non-agriculturists who fin 
spite of tho fact they are agricultural tribes in tho 
same sense ns the notified agricultural tribes) are not 
declared or notified to be agriculturists. 

31. Dr. Narang: You mean a person may bo an 
agriculturist by profession and lie may also be a land- 
holder, and yet, for the purposes of this Act, ho will 
not he regarded as an agriculturist ? 

Chairman: Let ns he clear on this. He will not be 
regarded ns a member of an agricultural tribe. 
UTfncjjt; Or agricultural caste. 

32. Dr. Nauing : You have referred to this as <m 
example of caste legislation? — Yes. 

33. Have there been any other instances in the 
council of caste legislation of this kind? Was a Bill 
brought forward by Mr. Hnrkislien Lnl when Minister 
that the Land Alienation Act should not apply to the 
acquisition of land for industrial purpose*, and on? 
— \es, and that was defeated by tho votes of the so* 
called members of the agricultural tribes. 

31. Are von aware that that Bill was based on tho 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission, but 
none the less it was defeated ? — T am not aware of it, 
but T take it that it was so. 

3.^. Would vou also class the Moneylenders Bill 
ivnich was passed by the Punjab legislative Council, 
ns a measure of that kind, and actuated hv the same 
feelings ?— 1 regard the Moneylenders Bill ns nn 


effort made by the Mahomedans and a few members of 
the agricultural tribes to aim a blow at the trade and 
commerce ot the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab. 
I said so in the debate, and this is the general view of 
Hindus of all shades of opinion. 

36. It is only the Hindus who object to this Act, or 
do Mahomed ans, who are not members of agricultural 
tribes, also object to it? Have you looked at this? 
(indicating document) — Yes. A representation was 
made by a number of Mahomedan gentlemen who have 
served in the Army and who want the abolition of this 
Act. 

37. Twenty-six Mahomedan military officers who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes? — Yes. 

38. Are you also aware there is a very important 
community among the Sikhs, called the Kamganyas, 
who have also raised their voices against the Act? — 
In 1927 I attended a conference where the 11 am- 
gariyas and other Sikhs not belonging to agiuultural 
tribes passed a resolution condemning this Act. Many 
of them made speeches saying they had been living on 
agriculture for generations and that that was their 
occupation, but that, in spite of that, they are not 
regarded as members of agricultural tribes. 

39. Chairman: I wonder if you would help me 
about this, Dr. Narang? I appreciate the importance 
of this, I think, quite fully, but I feel a little con- 
fusion of mind as to what it is which it is suggested 
the Statutory Commission should recommend about 
it. You will, 1 am sure, at once appreciate, and so 
will the Pandit, that it would be a very strong order 
to say that wliat is asked for is a limitation of the 
powers of the local legislature, or that the Imperial 
Parliament should repeal some Act which has been 
passed by the local legislature. 

Dr. Narang: That is not the object at all. 

40. Chairma7i: Tell me in a sentence how far, 
having made the point absolutely prominent ami 
clear, you think tho details of the objections taken 
by different classes of people arc relevant to this 
constitutional inquiry. 

Dr. Narang: In order to show there is dissatisfac- 
tion, not only among Hindus, but also among Maho- 
medans and Sikhs who do not belong to tho agricul- 
tural tribes, in regard to this caste legislation, of 
which the Land Alienation Act is only an example. 

41. Chairman: I appreciate that you are using it 
as such. Roes this lead up to a suggestion that there 
ought to be, in an amendment of the Government of 
India Act, some section or other .... 

Dr. Narang: Yes, exactly. The object is that it 
should bo made impossible for legislatures in India 
to frame any law based on caste distinctions or on a 
distinction which depends on birth in a certain com- 
munity or caste. 

42. Chairman: Have you, or those of you who think 
along those lines, got as far as drafting a suggested 
clause? 

Dr. Narang: Yes. 

Raja Narrndia Nath: The memorandum* has sug- 
gested a draft clause. 

Dr. Narang: It would conform to the desire of the 
Hindu community that the Government of India Act 
which will bo passed by Parliament r-houhl make n 
declaration of certain fundamental principles, and 
one of tho fundamental principles should be that 
nobody would be deprived of civic rights or of 
acquisition of property or the exercise of other rights 
by virtue of bis creed, colour or caste or birth. 

43. Chairman: Can you give me the page 
reference? 

Raja Narcndra Nath: Page 17P.* An analogous 
clause is quoted from the Czechoslovak Constitution 
which has been cited with npprovnl in the Swaraj 
Constitution framed by Mr. Ivenaar. 

44. Lard Ihirnham ; It is said not to operate. 

Dr. Narang: MV are at a great distance and v;e do 
not know. 

Raja Narmdta Natl: Pages 179-181* ded v. itli the 
point. 

* Memorandum submitted by Kojn. NnrvMlni Nath, vHc 

rP . lCn-190. 

O ; 
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Chairman: I know the passage, but I like to see 
the thing in black and white. We have the draft 
clause here. If I may say so, I am trying, in your 
interest and that of everybody here, to help to con- 
duct matters so as to get the work done expeditiously 
and within the time-table. I think the British Com- 
missioners (if it is to them you are addressing your- 
self) are fully seized of this point, which is a very 
big one, and the illustration of the Land Alienation 
Act is certainly a very forcible illustration. The 
Raja Sahib, on page 179 of his memorandum, has 
gone to the very proper detail of drafting a clause; 
he has put in black and white for us the sort of 
suggestion he and his party would make. I myself 
think (though it is entirely for you) that that point 
is very clearly before us. 

The IV if ness: I should like to draw your attention 
to the Nehru Committee’s Report, where this is men- 
tioned at page 102, Clauses (vi) and (xiii). 

45. Dr. Xarang: That is the All-Parties Conference. 
Now you have mentioned that, would you adopt all 
the fundamental principles which are laid down in 
the Report of the All-Parties Conference, and would 
you recommend them, or most of them, for inclusion 
in the Government of India Act? — Most of them. I 
have in mr memorandum referred to some in Chap- 
ter VIII. * 

46. We need not go into those details, then. Com- 
ing to the depressed classes, they are also dissatisfied 
with this caste legislation and have raised their voices 
against it? — Yes. 

47. There are eight lakhs of Chamars and six lakhs 
of Chuhras, together with Meghs, Dooms and others 
belonging to the depressed classes in the Punjab. 
They are all expropriated people who own no land and 
are under other disabilities? — Yes. 

48. What do you say about them? You want those 
disabilities absolutely removed?— Yes, T want them 
placed on a level of equality with the high-caste 
Hindus and Mohamedans of the Punjab. 

49. Do you want any separate representation for 
them? — No. 

50. You are against separate representation? — Yes. 

51. You believe if they were given separate repre- 
sentation their depressed state would become stereo- 
typed? — They would be exploited by people who 
wanted to have some importance and who would not 
like to raise them to the status which they deserve. 

52. I draw attention to page 92 of your memo- 
randum, where you refer to how the Chief Secretary 
flung a taunt at you, saying, tl If the honourable 
member says that the Government keeps them in a 
depressed economic position I might retort by asking 
him who is responsible for their low social position.” 
You understand the meaning of this taunt, that the 
high-caste Hindus have kept them in this position. 
Do you agree with this? — I do not agree. 

53- Have the high-caste Hindus done anything for 
the uplift of these people? — Yes. There are four 
societies which are definitely working for the uplift 
of these classes, and in Lahore. Brahmins and mem- 
bers of these depressed classes are often seen dining 
together. In tbe D. A. V. College, Lahore, which 
is one of the premier institutions of this province, 
the depressed £lass boys are admitted freely, and 
recently, when the Brahmin cooks objected to cook- 
ing meals for them, tbe authorities dismissed all the 
cooks. So far as other civic rights are concerned, the 
higher-caste Hindus and the Hindus in the Punjab 
Legislative Council have often drawn attention to 
their bad condition. Opposition has come, I am sorry 
to sav, from the Mnhomednns and from the Govern- 
ment. 

54. That is given in your Memorandum? — There is 
one particular reference to which I wish to direct 
attention. 

55. Chairman: Is it in the Memorandum? 

Dr. Xarang : Yes, page 91. 

56. Dr. Xarang: Would you like to raise the 
number of members of tbe Legislative Council ?— Yes. 


57. What number do you suggest?— I think there 
should be 150. 

58. And you would have joint electorates? — Yes. 

59. The Hindus in the Punjab are in a minoritv. 
Will not they be swept away by joint elections?— 
The Hindus in the Punjab are prepared to be made 
a sacrifice in the interests of national and democratic 
advance. 

GO. V ithout this you think there cannot he anr 
real nationalism in the country? — And no democracy. 
We want these things to he absolutely abolished in all 
provinces, and especially in tbe United Provinces; the 
politics of that Province are always reacting on tbe 
politics of the Punjab. 

61. You want it to be established as a convention 
that all communities should be represented in the 
Cabinet? You refer to this on page 95. Do you 
want that to be a rigid rule or a convention? — With 
regard to that passage, I may say that is my per- 
sonal opinion, but the opinion of the Hindus is that 
a convention should be established that whenever a 
minister out of the Hindus is to be appointed, he 
should be someone who commands the confidence of 
the majority of the Hindus in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, and not a mere dummy in the hands of 
other ministers. 

62. Chairman: How do you propose, as a matter 
of practical statesmanship, to establish that conven- 
tion? — I would suggest that the Hindus who are 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council might 
be asked to propose two or three names of people 
who command the confidence of the majority, and 
the Goi'ernor should appoint one of them. This was 
the convention followed by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
tbe present council of 1926. 

63. You suggest the same with regard to the 
Mahomedau minister and the Sikh minister? — Yes. 

64. And you think there ought to be in any given 
government a member from each community ?-— So far 
as the conditions of the Punjab are concerned I am 
of opinion this principle will have to be retained for 
some time at least, because now there is much com- 
munal bitterness and there is insecurity of life and 
property. 

65. It seems that what you are proposing is to 
reintroduce an element of communalism? — No. 

Chairman : You think not? 

66. Dr. Xarang: You want the ministry to be re- 
sponsible to the council? — Yes. 

67. Absolutely? — Yes. 

GS. And all subjects to be transferred? — Except 
law and order and justice, as I have stated in my 
memorandum. 

69. And these you want to be centralised? — Yes. 

70. Do you want the Central Government to have 
the power of superintendence, guidance and control 
over the provincial governments, or do you want the 
provincial governments (except in regard to certain 
matters which must rest with the Central Govern- 
ment) to be entirely independent, and federated only 
for certain purposes ? — (Lain Juggannath Aganrall) : 

So far as this is concerned, wc do not believe in the 
principle of federal government for this country, for 
the reason that federalism is an expedient tried in 
countries where there are separate States and they 
want a kind of union between them. Here in India 
we have always had a Central Government, and to 
cut it into fragments and have independent provinces 
is an unheard-of thing. Wo therefore advocate the 
unitary government of India, the provinces being 
given certain powers. 

71. You mean that India has noi'er been a 
federated country; there has always been a strong 
Central Government, and the provinces are merely 
creatures of administrative convenience? — The history 
of India shows that whenever the country has heen 
strong, the Central Government lias heen powerful ; 
while whenever the Central Government become^ 
v.enk, India has heen the prey of foreign invasion. 

Wc do not want that experiment to be tried again. 
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72. CVutinmifi.* Do von moan your desire h (taught 
by the lesson of history) that the Central Government 
rtionld he strong? — Yes, 

73. That would apparently involve the Central 
Government retaining in its own hands the power of 
interference in certain matters in all parts of India? 
— -Yes, the power of superintendence, direction and 
control. 

74. Dr. Xoruny; 1 want to put to you one question, 
and that will he my last. You have headed chapter 
Ylll. of your Memorandum “ Defence of India ”? 
— (IVimfif SanaU {'hand): Yes. 

7X AVhat do you think are the peculiar features of 
this Province which have made you so anxious about 
the defence of India? In the first place, the Punjab 
is almost a frontier province, and, therefore, the first 
attack will naturally be on the Punjab excluding, of 
course, the NovtUAVcrt Frontier Province. Then, in 
the second place, in this Province the communities, 
especially the majority community, consists of 
ignorant people \\ ho are easily inflamed to violence 
hy people whoso interest it is to inflame these people 
to violence. In the third place, we have got evidence 
in the Press that at times when there is commotion of 
any kind these people have even sacrificed their pro- 
perty and other tilings, and have looked towards 
Afghanistan and other Mahomed an countries for pro- 
tection. 1 would particularly icfcr, in this connection, 
to the llijrat Movement, which took place in (1 think) 
3922-23. And, next to that, the Hindus in tins Pro- 
vince have got gicat stakes; they are owners of land ; 
in trade, industry and commerce their stokes are very 
groat indeed, and they are nervous on account of the 
treatment that lms been meted out to them hy 
shutting the military appointments against various 
Hindu castes. They do not possess at this time the 
same martini spirit which ought to he there. That is 
duo to the various conventions in the military depart- 
ment for keeping out the Hindus from those depart- 
ments. Therefore, the question of defence of India is 
very important for the Hindus, especially the Punjab 
Hindus, and 1 would like to make some suggestions. 


7S. Chnmlh ri KufniUnh Khan: Now, your view is 
that the introduction of the communal system of elec- 
tions in this Province has directly Jed to communal 
dissension and communal riots?— -Yes. 

79. 1 presume you attribute this result not merely 
to the introduction of communal representation in the 
council, but nbo to the introduction of communal 
representation in the local bodies? — Yes, everywhere. 

80. Are you aware that in nil district boards in the 
Punjab the system of election is joint; also that in n 
very large majority of small town committees it is 
joint; and that in some municipal hoards it is joint? 
— Tli at is so. 

S3. One of the worst communal riots that Jins re- 
cently taken place in this Province took place in the 
town of Rawalpindi? — Yes. 

82. Are you aware that the election to the municipal 

committee there is joint? — I want to make inv position 
absolutely clear on this point. The system of com- 
munal representation in the local legislatures has led 
to the prominence of communal loaders, nnd communal 
newspapers have sprung up whoso function it is to 
excite communal feeling, and that throughout the 
Punjab feeling among the Hindus is that it is impos- 
sible for Hindus and Maliomedans to live in peace 
whenever a commotion takes place. r 

83. Xow, I put it to you in this wav; That in tJ Jf . 
Legislative Council, in a very small number of town 
committees and in some municipal committee* -there 
is separate representation; in all district hoards in n 
good many municipal committees, and in n verv 
major, ty of town committees there is the joint m 

and both ^-sterns have been tried together in tbh > 
Province, lour contention is that, ncvorthelo -Jo 
system of separate representation in this vr4 . A- 
number of electorates has Wl tn 
and that that is the direct cau*e of it 
position ? No, my position is this; Thzi 
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get proper uieu in the legislative Council from tho 
communal point of view, and in order to secure thoso 
men who would inflame communal passions, the news- 
papers mid the leaders that have come to the lord rout 
have created an atmosphere of distrust, nhieh ulti- 
mately, on various occasions, even on tho slightest pre- 
text, hursts out in riots, in arson, in loot. 

SI. On page 87 of the first part ot your Memoran- 
dum you state that, at tho time of the throe elections 
held so fat*, there has always been a strong desire on 
the part of tho candidates and their supporters to give 
communal colour to their speeches ami election mani- 
festoes?' Yes. 

8o. You uie referring there, \ presume, to tho 
council elections? Yes. 

8(i. And in the council there is a sjslem of separato 
elections? — Yes, 

87. That is to snv, candidates of only one community 
have to contest the seat among themselves? Quite so. 

8S. Why should there he an occasion for manifestoes 
of a communal nature when A. who is n Mnhomcdan, 
is contesting tho sent with U, wiio is also a 
MnhomednnV — \ will explain. People go to the voters 
mid my, " Here we are to protect Mussnlman rights, ** 
and, in order to appeal to the Mahomedan sentimc'nts, 
the person who makes the strongest appeal to the 
Mnhomcdan fanaticism against the Hindus gets tho 
largest number of votes, and vice versa . 

89. And so among t lie Hindus also? — Yes. If a 
candidate knows that he has to rely on tho Hindu 
votes as well ho will take very good care that ho does 
not appeal to the religious fanaticism of tho voters. 

90. I put this position to you. Inn .system of joint 
electorates, if in any particular constituency there was 
a majority of tho Hindus and a minority of 
Mnhomcdniis, and a Hindu and a Mnhnmednn candi- 
date were contesting t ho scat for that constituency, 
would not the Hindu candidate make appeals to hi*; 
Hindu electors that, because lie is a Hindu, mid will 
protect Hindu rights, therefore they ought to vote for 
him?— He might do it to-day on account of the com* 
nutiinl atmosphere that has Imen created by tlio'e 
Reforms, but with the passing of time these communal 
colours are hound to disappear. 

91. As the result of the introduction of joint eh*** 
tornics the immediate result may he to intensify all 
these passions? — No. 1 am very sorry, I did not mU 
myself clear, I said it is possible for a candidate to 
make an appeal, if he is Mnhomrdnn, to Mnfi**rrrd.*n 
passions, hut there would he other Mahomedan- 
would he contesting, and would he trying to reh up 
Hindu votes, and thus there would fn» an aftr«i*p.L’r** 
of hotter goodwill, mutual co-operation, than ty'i* 
at present. You are thinking of one enndidab* fry-'** 
another candidnte, hut there might Ik* rrM Hf '’*- 1 
candidates and several Mahomedan rawbda!' 5 * 

92. In the instance I have given ion, i* A ’[ 
opinion that, with a single Hindu cppoMt* g * * ;r \j 
Mohnmednn in Mich n const it w‘ru*v. sur ?, a the* * “ 


occur? — It would not he in fe a 
already .stated. 

93. Notr, under the Jfor/evAfinfo 
aware that in this Province t/u-re v , ♦ 
tion? — Yes. 

91. Can you cite instance' 
tho-o Reforms wj.vre uli/rMh**’, r *i 
came at the polling ti/ tLuc 
one community left on <■•’** ‘ 
other? T suggett that. c**i' c 
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145. Will you allow a proportionate increase in rural 
representation? — Now, 1 would like to know what you 
mean by “ rural.** 

140. You have used the word “ urban ** ? — In the 
sense ol town versus country. 

147. And “ rural ” in the sense of country versus 
town. Would you allow a proportionate increase to 
rural representation ? — No. 

148. Do 3 'ou think that, if this distinction of rural 
and urban constituencies wero to be abolished, urban 
elements would be more largely represented in the 
council? — There is in m 3 ' mind absolutely no distinc- 
tion between urban and rural They arc so inter- 
connected with what one may regard as rural I may 
regard as urban. Let me illustrate m 3 ’ point. I 
belong to a village. All m 3 ' life I have lived there and 
I have now settled in Lahore for the purpose of 
practising here. Am I rural or urban? In the same 
way' Dr. Narang comes from a village. 

149. Chairman: I understand your point to be this, 
that }’Ou think that the towns ns at present constituted 
are not adequately represented as against the country- 
side? — Yes. 

150. Itai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ham: Suppose the 
present distinction between rural and urban constitu- 
encies is abolished, do you not think that towns will be 
represented to a much greater extent than at present? 
— I have not gone through this in detail 

151. Kai Sahib Chaudhri Chhoiu Ram: You have no 
information on this? — As regards the actual number 
that will he put in the constituencies. 

152. What is the number of members of your party 
in the council? — Eighteen or nineteen, I think. 

153. How many of them belong to agricultural 
tribes? — Four. 

154. Is any of these four persons present in this 
deputation ? — No. 

155. Is there any member belonging to a notified 
agricultural tribe present in your deputation ?-— No. 

156. Mr. Owen Roberts : You suggested the 
transfer of law and order to the Central Government? 
— Yes. 

157. Did you consider the transfer of commerce 
also? — I have not considered. 

15S. Would 3 T ou be pi’epared to accept it? — It 
requires thinking over. 

159. Because in another part of your Memorandum 
you definitely ask for having safeguards protecting 
the interests of minorities? — That is with regard to 
taxation. I have made that clear by stating that 
income tax and other such taxes should not be made 
over to the Punjab Council. I think I have explained 
my point there. 

160. Sardar Ujjal Singh : You said, in reply to one 
question, that communal electorates do not exist in 
local hoards. But are you aware of the fact that a 
formula of population and voting strength was created 
by the Ministry of Local Self-Government, and in- 
structions were issued that constituencies in local 
hoards are to be so framed as to give a certain propor- 
tion to various interests? — That is so. 

161. And does not that keep alive a spirit of com- 
nmnalism in those bodies too? — Yes. 

162. The second question is, if communalism or a 
spirit of communal representation is kept alive in this 
Province and done away with in other provinces, do 
3 ’ on think you can drive out the spirit of communalism 
from the country? — Never. 

163. Captain SUcandar Mayat Khan: You are very 
anxious to see that the depressed classes get repre- 
sentation. May I ask if you would not give them 
separate representation if they have no chance other- 

. w i S e ? T am totally opposed to separate representa- 

tion. I have said that I do not want any reforms if 
that is a condition. 

164. Even if the depressed classes remain unrepre- 
sented? Because from my experience I find that the 

dominant community, the Mahomednns, are not 
anxious to raise the status of the depressed classes, 

165. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: You have ex- 
pressed your opinion that communnlism should be 


entirely' abolished. May I know your views as to 
whether a reservation oi seats for the minority' com- 
munities and joint electorates will suit your purpose. 
That is one step in advance of the present one?— We 
are totally opposed to this also. We do not want com- 
munalism in any shape or form. 1 have made it 
emphatically clear. 

16G. Chairman: If the communal principle was 
reserved in any shape or form in any part of India you 
would rather have no constitutional advance; and 
when you speak of communal principle being reserved 
in any shape or form you include the provision of 
reserved seats in any part of India? — Yes. 

167. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: You have ex- 
pressed your opinion that law, justice and order should 
be made entirely central subjects and transferred to 
the Government of India? — Yes. 

168. The general trend of feeling is that these sub- 
jects should be made transferred subjects in the local 
Government. May I know, for my information and 
for the information of the Conference, what advantage 
you or your party think will be effected by' having 
these subjects transferred to the Central Government? 
— I am very glad you have put this question. The 
question of justice or the High Court has been con- 
stantly coming up before the Legislative Council and 
attacks have been made on High Court Judges and 
the constitution of the High Court, and that has led 
really to lowering of efficiency' in the judicial service; 
and, with regard to the recruitment of the services, 
all these considerations, communal considerations have 
been imported into recruitment to the judiciary'. If 
the subject were made a central subject it would be 
away from local influence and people would not be so 
ready to level attacks on the judges who hare to deal 
out justice between man and man. 

169. Are you sure that the influence of communalism 
will not prevail in the Assembly' or the Central Legis- 
lature? — If my' scheme is accepted there will be abso- 
lutely no communalism. 

170. As regards the services, y*ou have expressed 
yo tir opinion that efficiency' has suffered on account of 
communalism having been given consideration to in 
appointments Of course, I am personally of the 
opinion that efficiency must be kept in the services. 
But may I know if there is any safeguard for keeping 
up the efficiency, taking into consideration the fact 
that every' community should be represented in the 
service of the Province? — I have suggested some safe- 
guards in my speech. Supposing a community feels 
that it can produce better men physically there might 
be a physical test. I have no objection to that. Sup- 
posing a community feels that they can produce fat 
men, there may he a test for that. The one thing I 
wish to rule out absolutely' is the consideration of caste 
and religion in the recruitment to the serrices. In 
my speech in the Council, made in July, 1927, I 
made it clear. 

37L Dr. Narang ; Uniform standard? — Yes, a uni- 
form standard, leaving out caste and religion, because 
then there would be no favouritism. 

172. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vbcroi: So, y'our view, or 
the view of y'our party', is that if communalism is not 
to be abolished the present form of government should 
be maintained and no further reform should ho 
given? — A conference was held some time ago, the 
Hindu conference which was held at Lahore when this 
Honourable Commission visited this country’ pre* 
viously, and that conference was of opinion that the 
present reforms should also he withdrawn if this 
system is kept on. They were so emphatic. 

173. Sir Zxdfiqar Ali Khan : Yon have stated, Pandit 
Nnnak Chand, that, in y'our view, if communal repre- 
sentation or communal electorates .arc maintained, 
y'ou do not want any constitutional advance. Could 
you please tell the Conference whether you will 
guarantee this attitude on the part of the Hindu 
coimnunity' all over India? — It is for other people to 
say what they' feel. This is our opinion. I do not 
hold a brief for the Hindus all over India. 
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174, Mir Xul/itjur .Hi Khnu : You haw said that 
tummunul representation and communal electorates 
ate responsible for hatred nml bitterness among the 
communities. Wmilil you please toll nu» if the tormn- 
ttnu of patties in the legislative Council here has 
Wen on communal linos? — Yo>. cm romimuml hm“>. 
The cleavage of party I*, communal. 


170. Nil Zulfitjdt AU Khun; With regard to the Me- 
xico** you think that efficiency must he mnintaimil at 
any coM?* — Ye*'. 

i 7 7 . For that h*:iHin you would have any efficient 
man. irrespective of his being a lhu>iii, Mahometan, 
or Sikh? — Certainly. l uuule a declaration on hehalt 
of my party in the Punjab Legislative Council that 
even it cent, jut cent. posts go to Mnhnmeduns "•» do 
not mind. 

17^. Supposing you get (or the different mu vice*, 
very efficient men belonging to the European com- 
munity*, would you rather not give up the principle 
of l ndi animat ion of services? — l do not recognise the 
principle at all. 1 miv all citiren** of tin* State are 
equal in the eyes of the law. If he is n British 
citircn who has been naturalised here, he will have 
41} uni opportunities along with othets. 1 make no 
reservation in favour of European*. 

170. Then you would advocate tndlanis.it ion of M*r- 
vices on those linos? — No, no. That is not rav point. 
1 do not recognise that Muiopeutis are in any way 
superior to Indians tn the matter of administration. 

m. If you find more efficient men among Euro- 
pean* then you would not stick to tlu* principle of 
Indianisation of services? — If they are Indian citi- 
zens, then only they can come in. 

181. l)t\ Sufmuntntij : You said you are tippuM'd to 
Indianisation in any shape or form nml the applica- 
tion of that principle to the services. Do yon not 
tonsidor Indianisation of services a form of com* 
munalism? — 1 have given n definite reply to this 
question. I do not reserve any -rat for any com- 
munity. 1 do not admit the principle of reviving 
sf> many seats for Indians and so many ior Europeans. 

1 K*2. You are opposed to the reservation of seats 
for Europeans?— For Europeans or for any particular 
community. 

183. You have said that communal electorate is 
responsible for eommumd tension. Have you con- 
sidered that the caste system is abn regarded hy some 
prominent Hindu leaders ns being responsible for 
communal tension and an obstacle to political ad- 
vancement and a great enemy of Hinduism? — No, 
hut so far ns caste is concerned 1 certainly regard it 
as an impediment in the way of nationality. M c 
arc trying our best to remove that. 

3 St. Do you not think that caste system is a greater 
obstacle to advancement became the system has been 
going on from the time of Vikrumaditya and A sob a ? 

J)r. Karung ; There was no caste system in the time 
of As ok a. 

1S5. 7)r. 8 \thru\rarthf ; You said you are opposed to 
political advance if communal electorate is granted 
in any shape or form in any province? — Yos. 

ISO. You had the communal electorate introduced 
for t lie first time under the Moniagu-Chelinsford 
Deforms; hut so far as my Province, Bengal, is con- 
cerned, \vc had the communal electorate introduced 
since 1003, that is the Minto-Moriey Deforms? — Yes. 

187. And no objection was ever raised hy any Hindu 
leader. In lOlo Mr. Goklmlc, in his political speeches, 
also spoke in favour of communal representation? — 
He was wrong. 

18S. In 1010 the Congress League Scheme recog- 
nised communal representation and allocated the 
number of scats to the Mussnlmans, in the Punjab, 
Bengal, and so on? — That was the greatest blunder 
ever made. 

180. Let me remind you of another greatest blunder 
that Sir Surendra Nath Banorjca, the groat tribune 
of the people, introduced for tlie first time, the cle- 
ment of communal representation in the Calcutta 
Corporation, although I opposed him tooth and nail 


in the Bengal Legislative Council? — I um very ghul 
you did it. I have given a reply to sour question 
at page IM * * • 

100. 1 only want facts to 1 m* placed befoio tin* Con- 
ference. And Mr. C. U. Das, in the Bengal Pact, 
accepted the principle ot communal representation for 
Bengal?— 1 want to read my reply to this. In Part II 
ot the Memorandum 1 have stated at page !M : — “ The 
Indian politician, on the other hand, anxious to break 
down the existing system of government at all costs, 
n.is not unnaturally followed the example set by the 
Government and has accepted the inminunal principle 
tu order to win the favour id the Mahomedun com- 
munity mid ubo conceded to it certain privileges 
which he tefiiscd to other minorities.” 

MM. You say that the Moneylenders Bill, which was 
vetoed by the Government, is a hlmv aimed at the 
Hindus? 1 icpentcd it main a tune and my opinion 
was endorsed hy many others. 

192. You consider it a blow* aimed at tin* Hindus 
became Hindus are moneylenders, and that 
M altomedaus are shackled hy chance to the* Hindus in 
that way. That is why you say it was a Mow? No. 
It was a communal Mow aimed ut the mm-Muslun hy 
Muslims. 

193. But is it not a fact that money lenders are 
Hindus'* 1 do not agree* with that. 

MM. Ale you in fmmir of joint responsibility in the 
Cabinet? Yes. 

Dr. Siihrawardy having finished his examination, 
the witness said : “ I want to make clear one answer 
that I gave* with icgard to the caste system. As 
regards the abolition of the caste system, I meant- it 
to apply* only *o lar as political nml civic privilege's 
are concerned; hut, mi far ns social privileges are con- 
cerned between man and man, anybody may tetnin it 
hi may' not ictain it.** 

Mid. rViciiiiMoa; You do not propose, for example, 
that a member of tin* deputed class should have n 
right to enter the Hindu temple*? I do not say that. 

I exclude that point- from consideration at the present 
tune. We are not concerned w ith tins question at pre- 
sent. We are concerned with the question of civil or 
political rights. 

IPG. Nir At thin Froum: 1 would just like to invite 
your attention to the draft in the Memorandum of 
ttnjii Narendm Nath in connection with the proposal 
to piotect vat ions communities. The dealt is at 
page 179, with which you have announced your 
thorough agreement? Yes. 

197. Would you tell thr Conference whether you seo 
any difference In* tween that draft clause nml para- 
graph VII., sub-clause (3), of the Instrument of In- 
structions to Governors? • * • yfy question is 

this: Is there any material difference between the 
proposed draft clause which you want embodied in any 
future Government of India Act and sub-clause (3) of 
paragraph VII. of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors?* — I want it to he statutory. 

19S. No, no; 1 am not on that vet. Do you see any 
material difference? — I see that- caste mid birth have 
not been mentioned in that. 1 am very particular 
about caste and birth. 

199. Chairman : 1 think wo had hotter rend it. In 
the Instrument of Instructions to Governors, suh- 
clatise (3) of paragraph VII., says: “To see that no 
order of your Government and no Act of your Legisla- 
tive Council shall he so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other circumstance, 
may receive unfair advantage, or may' unfairly he de- 
prived of privileges or advantages which they' have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of benefits which may hereafter be conferred on 
tho people at large.” Probably you regard it as in-, 
sufficient? — Yes, 

200. Sir Arthur Fronm : It is stated here : “ No Act 
of your Legislative Council shall bo so framed that any r 
of the diverse interests of or arising from race, 
religion, education, social condition, wealth or any 
other circumstance, may receive unfair advantage”? 
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— That is not sufficient. There must be a clause in the 
constitution itself. 

201. Chairman : May I put the question in this way ? 
Do you consider that these instructions to Governors 
are not sufficiently effective? — They are not. 

202. And therefore for that reason you want a some- 
what similar clause inserted in the Government of 
India Act to make it statutory? — Yes. 

203. If I may saj* so, I have a certain amount of 
familiarity with this question in connection with con- 
stitutions of different kinds. I think the Pandit’s 
real point is this. He would like to have the provision 
of the safeguard of this sort enacted in such a way 
that it will be open to anybody who felt aggrieved and 
who thought that what has been done was in conflict 
with it to challenge in the law courts what is being 
done as being beyond the powers of the Legislature or 
the Executive? That is your real point? — Yes. 

20-1. There are instances of that sort — they are not 
numerous — in some of the constitutions under the 
British system, hut they are by no means always found 
to work very effectively. If it is desired to limit tbe 
power of a legislature it is necessary to use very clear 
words, and there must be a challenge in the law courts 
if the limit is exceeded. That is your point? — Yes, 
quite so. 

205. Pandit, let me repeat what I have got down as 
your view, which you say is the view of j’our party. Is 
this right, that if the communal principle is retained 
in any shape or form in any part of British India, 
your party wishes for no constitutional advance?— 
Yes, it is our view. 

206. And I understand that, when you speak of 
objecting to the communal principle in any shape or 
form, you object to the reservation of seats on the 
ground of religion or race? — Yes. 

207 . Have you looked at the very interesting docu- 
ment supplied for the Commission by one of mv 
colleagues, Raja Narendra Nath, who is the president 
of the party for which you are speaking? — Yes. 

Baja Narendra Nath : That document must be read 
with the supplementary note which I issued. It con- 
tains answers to my queries, 

203. Chairman : Subject to anything in the nature 
of a supplementary note, you are aware that his pro- 
posal is that there should be joint electorates in prin- 
ciple, but that separate electorates should be provided 
wherever the community which is in a minority in the 
Province desires it. That, of course, is not your pre- 
sent proposal at all? — It is not. 

209. Somewhere on page 164 Raja Sahib says that 
it is unjust to force joint electorate if the minority 
is unwilling. I understand your view is, whether 
they are willing or unwilling, you would insist on joint 
electorate? — Yes. 

210- You know that this matter was very carefully 
considered, to all appearances, in what is called the 
Nehru Report. You are aware that what you are pro- 
posing is quite inconsistent with that? — Yes, they are 
in error; that is our opinion. 

211. Even the most perfect document may have a 
flaw. On page 54 we read: “ The principle' we have 
adopted is that wherever such reservation has to he 
made for the Muslim minority it must be in strict pro- 
portion to its population.’' You are opposed to that? 
— Yes, We are opposed to the principle of communal 
representation. 

212. Your party is opposed ?— Yes. 

213. In the same wav this document under the 
chapter which is called “ Recommendations ” actually 
has a heading “Communal Representation.” Your 
view would be that the communal representation 
should be dealt with by saying there shall not be 
any? — Yes. 

214. But this document provides, “there shall be 
no reservation of seats for any community in the 
Punjab and Bengal; in provinces other than the 
Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation of seats 
for Muslim minorities on population basis^ with the 
right to contest additional seats,” a provision that 
should last for the next ten years?— They want to 


please the Muslims and therefore they have arrived at 
a sort of compromise; otherwise they are opposed to 
the principle. 

215. You think that this document is really drawn 
up in a effort to please the Muslims? — This particular 
portion. 

21G, The provision of communal representation is 
really drawn up in an effort to please the Muslims? 
—Yes; they were following the Government in this 
matter. 

217. Are you in favour of appointments to official 
positions in the Punjab administration being regu- 
lated by a Public Services Commission? — Yes, I am. 

21S. You are opposed to the matter being left in 
the hands of the Minister? — Yes, I am opposed. 

219. With regard to law and order and justice, 
your view is that they ought not to be transferred to 
provincial Ministers but they ought to be centralised? 
— Yes. 

220. Of course yon realise that it is very easy to 
say that they ought to be centralised and it is much 
more difficult to construct a workable scheme. Have 
you in your document — I do not think you have — 
given any suggestions? — I have not, but Mr. Gulshan 
Rai has something to say on it. 

(Mr. Gulshan Mai ) : I propose the transfer of police 
to the Central Government on the ground that we 
want Indian solidarity, and also in the interests of 
military strategy and in the interests of public peace 
and tranquillity being maintained on uniform prin- 
ciples. I have also given a scheme in the memoran- 
dum which is in the hands of the Conference to the 
effect that it can easily be done by taking away the 
revenue-collecting functions from the deputy com- 
missioner and retaining him as the head of the police, 
as he is at present, and keeping him also as the district 
magistrate as at present, and so long as the judicial 
and executive functions are not separated, lie can 
also be given such All-India subjects as income tax, 
post office, etc. In that case the deputy commissioner 
will become practically an officer of the Central 
Government. He will work under the supervision of 
the Governor, and he will act as Agent to the 
Governor-General so far as the police is concerned. 

221. I was only asking you whether you had realised 
the practical difficulties. I do not say it is an im- 
possibility. You realise of course that under the 
present conditions of this country police assistance is 
sometimes needed very suddenly, and may also be . 
needed in connection with the administration of some 
department on the transferred side. A most innocent- 
looking act may sometimes produce some trouble? — 
Yes, and sometimes the assistance of military is also 
necessary. 

222. Fortunately I understand that is not very 
often. But do you think your scheme really provides 
for the effective business of getting police on the spot 
for all possible support? — I think so, because the 
deputy commissioner and the superintendent of police* 
will still remain in the locality concerned. 

223. Did I hear you say that Hindus are not en- 
listed in the Indian Army? — (Pandit Nanai: Chand) : 
What I meant to say was that there are certain 
Hindu tribes and castes which by convention are re- 
garded as non-martial classes, for example, the 
Khatris, who provided men for Ranjit Singh's army. 

22-1. Sir Sari Singh Goitr: Pandit ji, you have 
stated that the state of comnuinalism in this country 
is intensel}’ bitter. I presume you mean that it could 
not be more bitter than it is? — It can be made worse. 

225. How will the fact that there is no constitu- 
tional advance improve the situation? — I have stated 
that if constitutional advance is to be made with 
separate electorates the situation will become worse. 

If constitutional advance is made with the abolition 
of these communal electorates, things will improve. 

226. Even if there is a reservation of seats? — Reser- 
vation of seats will always help to embitter the feel- 
ings, though they will not be so bitter as they would 
bo if there were separate electorates. That will be a 
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bettor system than the present one, but it i* not a 
democratic or a national M>tom. 

227, l am M*.re von art* using the word *' demo- 
cratic ** in its widest seme. The Nehru Committee 
provides for the reservation of seats only for ten 
your> *— Yes. 

22>. You s,\y that in your Province the dilferenre 
between the urban nnd the rural classes aud the 
agricultural and non*ngrionUur*d oln^es has led t<» 
hi; tennis. Non Mippo-ing the distinction between 
the urban and rural class,!,, is removed, then you will 
go; n larger number of urban repres* ntative* into 
the Legislative Council. Would that luiug n better 
class and a more intellectual dn<% of men into the 
Legislative Council? — Certainly. 

22A. And thus improve its eflirienryr — Yes. 

2dfi. C^.oir.fwi’, ; l do not hmiw whether 1 may just 
a^k this tote question. Of course you know that a 
main objection which is taken by, 1 think, a great 
majority of the Mnhomedan community to the idea 
of abolishing separate electorates, is that if you have 
a joint ehc.orate thole would he a MM'ious risk that 
the Mnhomedan who was returned would not be what 
they will regard as a good representative of their 
community, Wo have heard that argument many 
times. 1 am not asking you to say whether it i; n 
good argument or not. Put have you yourself, as a 
practice l constitutional student, thought of onv 
method by which that might pos«iMy he got over? I 
may mention a suggestion which lias been made to us 
at Poona. It involves the reservation of seats which 
you do not like, llut the suggestion is that the 
Mahometan* should, in the first instance, choose a 
panel, a li^t, of candidate*, whom they would regard a* 
satisfactory representatives of the Mnhomedan view 


— what I think the Americans sometimes call “a 
primary ” — and then the general constituency, the 
joint electorate, should elect it* members, and if 
there was a seat for the Mahomcdaus the choice 
would he between tin* different Mnhomedan* who 
have been nominated to stand by the Maltomcdan 
community. 1 am not saving anything at all of the 
tm rils of the scheme, and I have not at present any 
views and l would hke to know if von have any views 
on it. The uvgutm ni in its favour is sard to lie that, 
while on the one hand you might serum that the 
Mnhomedan member was a man who was satisfactory 
to the Mnhomedan feeling (which is a very natural 
wish on the p.ut of the Muhomcdansl and not a 
turncoat or a sham Mahomedau and a man who is 
simply there (unending to repieM*nt the Mnhomedan 
view hut really in tin* hand* of other interest*, at 
the same time the man who is nctunllv elected would 
feel that he is responsible to a constituency which i*. 
not purely Mahomedau, and therefore would he dis- 
pos'd to take a view when he took lus srnt that he 
should give fair consideration to communities other 
than his own?— T personally have not considered this 
suggestion and I cannot give any answer oil hand. 

2d 1. You have exercised a wise discretion, if I may 
fay so. because this is not a matter on which anyone 
can give an opinion in haste. This is one of tie* 
many ways in which it is proposed to solve tie* 
question. I am not saying that is a suggestion which 
will meet the Mnhomedan view. It must icceive 
adequate and proper consideration. I have not the 
slightest glimpse of Malionicdau opinion on tin* 
point? — We will give tin* matter our host cmi*idora- 
t ion. 
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1. Prelim if to ry . — The number of individuals who 
actually authorise the representation made herein 
is an overwhelming majority of the Musnlman com- 
munity of India, numbering over seventy millions, 
whoso political, economic, social, religious and 
general interests are the care of the All-India Muslim 
League with its Council and its provincial, district 
and local organisations. 

In tli is memorandum the All-India Muslim League 
represents the view and sentiments of the Muslims of 
India as a whole, touching only such matters as come 
within the purview of a central body. It reserves 
to provincial bodies or other Muslim organisations the 
right to mi pp lenient the demands made herein, by 
means of memoranda which may he submitted 
separately by them. This is in recognition of the 
principle of decentralisation, as each province is the 
best judge of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
therein. The demands which have been set forth 
are based on the needs of the next stage of tho 
Reforms in the light of the present situation in the 
country, and without prejudice to any further con- 
stitutional developments at any future time which 
may be consonant with the pledge of “ responsible 
government within the British Empire,” which has 
been given by the British Parliament in laying down 
the goal of its policy in India, as well as with the 
legitimate aim of the people of India to reconcile 
that pledge ultimately with a constitution framed on 
democratic lines. 

2. IT ' orbing of the System of Government . — At the 
outset the League desires to stress forcibly the danger 
of framing any new constitution which, by not pay- 
ing full regard to the actually existing conditions, 
tends to create an oligarchy. In a vast continent like 
India, as large as Europe minus Russia, divided into 
a large number of provinces, many of which are larger 
than some of the countries of Europe, inhabited by 
31S millions differing in race, creed, language, social 
customs, traditions and material interests, it is most 
essential that the constitution should be founded on 
the needs and rights of all. For this purpose the 
representation of the principal communities in the 
legislatures, local bodies, educational institutions and 
public services should be so regulated that no in- 
justice is done to any, and at the same time as a sure 
foundation has been laid for a government which 
will be thoroughly representative of the most impor- 
tant communities and interests the uplift of the 
backward classes and weaker sections should be pro- 
vided for by reasonable concessions. The chief defect 
of the present system of government has been that 
although safeguards have been embodied in the 
present constitution, such as special representation in 
the case of the Muslim community, they have not 
served to counteract monopolisation by the com- 
munity which is treated as the largest majority. The 
League believes that the artificial census division of 
the population, as a result of which all Indians who 
are neither Christians nor Muslims are termed 
Hindus, has resulted in the over-representation of 
cast e-Hi ndus to the detriment of the interests of the 
pre-Aryan or depressed classes, as well as of other 
large or important communities. It is, therefore, 
necessary that (n) a new classification be made early 
and authoritatively, (b) a more equitable basis of 
Muslim representation be fixed by statute and that 
meanwhile the average increase of population be added 
to the figures of the 1921 census in order to obtain 
the basis for the present representation of their com- 
munities, and (c) such readjustment he devised with 
an eye to associating at the earliest possible time both 
British India and the Indian States as a homogeneous 
nation in working out the salvation of the country 
on the lines of a federal government. 

3. Basis of Franchise.— As the franchise and 
electorates are the very foundation of a constitu- 
tional structure the League proposes a very careful 


examination of these two subjects. The existing 
franchise for our legislative bodies, central as well as 
provincial, is too high, with tho result that these 
bodies cannot be said to be truly representative of 
the people. There is more to be gained by a voter 
being required to be a sufficiently literate person than 
by his possessing a property qualification. Moreover, 
it is unfair that all Indians who belong to such 
minorities as have not been given the right of 
separate communal representation should be included 
in one generic term, c.p., “ non-Mahomedan,” in the 
Punjab. Indeed, the consequence of the classifica- 
tion has already been to promote an oligarchy in the 
country. If, therefore, the franchise is lowered and 
widened and if communities are justly represented, 
our legislative bodies will be more truly representa- 
tive of the people and will prove more effective in 
furthering the common interests. The League in 
these circumstances suggests: — 

(«) That the franchise for the Council of State 
(if an upper house of the Central Legislature 
is to bo maintained in the new constitution) 
should be widened so that all persons who 
now possess a vote for the Legislative 
Assembly should in future have a vote for 
the Council of State. 

(Jb) All those who have at present the right to 
vote for the provincial legislative councils 
should have a vote for the Central Legisla- 
ture ; 

(c) For the elections of the provincial legisla- 
tures, there should be universal adult 
suffrage. This, of course, implies the 
suffrage for election to the local bodies will 
also be universal. 

(</) There should be a difference between the 
qualifications of voters and candidates in all 
electoral procedure. 

4. Electorates . — In the matter of the electorates 
the League holds that a system of separate electorates 
for the Musalnmns is to-day as much a fundamental 
principle of the constitution as it was when first intro- 
duced by the Minto-Morley Reforms and since con- 
firmed b}' the Montagu-Chelinsford Reforms, when it 
was stated that “so far as the Musalmans at nil events 
-were concerned the present system must be maintained 
until conditions alter, even at the cost of a lower 
progress towards the realisation of a common citizen- 
ship. ” It may be pointed out that the results of the 
introduction of separate communal electorates, winch 
were also extended to the Punjab and Bengal, were 
from every point of view so beneficial that even a 
Hindu majority in the TJ.P. Legislative Council 
agreed to extend the system to local bodies. In this 
connection the League would invite the attention of 
the Commission to the evidence given by Mr. C. V. 
Cliintamani, late Minister in the United Provinces, 
before the Muddiman Committee, to tho effect that 
the separate electorates of the Muslims lessened 
friction between them and the Hindu community — ■ 
vide Itcforms Enquiry Committee's Report, Appen- 
dix 16, Vol. pages 316-319. The League may 
indeed claim that the separate electorates, by pre- 
venting recurring causes of friction, have actually 
tended to promote mutual co-operation and goodwill 
between the two communities. The causes of the 
communal tension which has existed are to be found 
in other directions; and certainly the cry raised by a 
certain section of the Hindu politicians and of the 
Hindu Press that the separate electorates are respon- 
sible for riots and bloodshed is entirely artificial and 
unjustified. An analysis of the real causes of such 
disorders and tragedies is given in ail’ article ap- 
pended to this memorandum. The entire Muslim 
community of India, as represented by the League, is 
most emphatically opjwscd to any scheme of a joint 
electorate with or without reservation of seats; and 
the separate electorate of the Musalmans may be 
regarded as the cornerstone of the Reforms. 
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o. Niie vf I t r*ji$hit\vr 7b»df»\< und f’omf ifurnc ir.t. 
--Connected with the two questions of franchise mid 
electorates is that of tho sire of our legislative bodies, 
1'onipaml with the legislatures of all democratic 
Governments in the WoM, the sire of our legislative 
Kulios i< extremely inadequate to secure effective 
representation of the Indian population. With tin* 
lowering and widening of the franchise* the existing 
disproportion between the communities will he further 
accentuated. The Longue, therefore, suggests that in 
future the number of the menthols of the Upper 
HoU'C of the Central legislature (if maintained) 
should he raised to 150 and that of the Lower House 
to *UW Tlie League further desires to state that, 
in the matter of Muslim representation on the Central 
Legislature, the Musidnmns feel, in view of the vital 
isMiov involved, that in no case should they he given 
le<s than 33 per cent, of the seats filled by election in 
each of those two houses. In the case of the various 
Provincial Legislative bodies, the seats should he in- 
created so ns to provide one representative for each 
umt of HV'blkVl of the population. 

The League is further of the opinion that most of 
the existing constituencies, both rural and urban, ate 
too large and should he reduced in sir*' to manageable 
proport ions, 

0. .lfudi m Jfr/nv 'rnfitf ion in thr Province*. — There i* 
an important grievance of the Muslim communities of 
the Punjab and Bengal in connection with the exist- 
ing scheme of representation for the Provincial Legis- 
lative bodies to which the League desire 4 * to draw 
attention in this place. Among the nine provinces in 
which the Montngu-Chelmsford Reforms have been 
introduced, the Punjab and Bengal are the only two 
Provinces in which the Musnhnmis nro in a majority 
of the population. Nevertheless they have, in the 
existing circumstances, been deprived of their 
majority position, since against the nominal award 
of 50 per cent, representation in the Punjab, there 
are, as n matter of fart, in the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, only 31 Muslims out of 71 elected members. In 
Bengal, in spite of the fact that 50 per cent, repre- 
sentation was recommended for the Muslim com- 
munity (ndr the Fifth Reforms Despatch of the 
Government of India dated April 23, 1019), the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee awarded the Mu*a1- 
maus of that province only *10 per cent, representa- 
tion in the Provincial Council. The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to nil 
democratic principles, and it urges the Commission to 
take this opportunity of redressing the grievious 
wrongs of tbo Muslims in these two provinces in those 
respects. The demand of the Muslim community 
which the League desires to submit with particular 
emphasis is for the full Muslim representation in 
those two provinces according to the population of 
the Musalmans and the practical enforcement of t lies 
principle that a majority community shall in no 
case be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

In the provinces where the Muslims are in n 
minority their representation should, in future, hear 
the same proportion to the elected members of the 
Legislature ns that of the Muslims to the number of 
elected members in the Montagu-Chelinsford scheme 
and he .also fixed by statute at a figure in each province 
which is adequate to meet the considerations of their 
political and historical importance, their inferiority 
in numbers and their backwardness both economically 
and educationally, owing to the handicaps of the 
past. The League hns no objection to the non- 
MjusliTiis being given the same concession in Provinces 
when they are in a small minority, subject, of course, 
to the principle enunciated above. 

7. AWfA-RV.,* Frontirr Province . — For years 
past an overwhelming majority of the population in 
the settled districts of tho North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince have been demanding the introduction of con- 
stitutional and administrative reforms calculated to 
bring their Province in line with tho rest of India. 
This demand has boon supported unanimously by tho 
whole of Muslim India. It has also the support of tho 


Indian National Congress as well as of a majority of 
what, is known ns the Brev Committee appointed by 
the Government of India muiu* mx years ago, who have 
virtually admitted that the peace ut India depends on 
the tranquility ok tho border, which can only he 
assured by tho contentment ok the people of the North- 
West Frontier Piovmce and Baluchistan. Jlnd tho 
North-West Frontier Province not been separated 
fiom the Punjab, the settled districts would have en- 
joyed the benefits of both the Minto-Morley and the 
Mmitugu-CholniMord Reforms. Education has, in 
tact, made even gieater strides in these districts than 
in many parts of India. The only giouml which, ac- 
cording to what uas said in tin* debate in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly during the session which has just con- 
eluded, stands in the way ol Government, is the alleged 
opposition of the Hindu minonty m that Province. 
Recent events connected with tin* visit of u delegation 
of the CVntrnl legislature to the Noith-West Frontiei 
Province have made it clear that tin* alleged opposition 
is artificial and confined to a compaintively small 
section. Moreover, it only shov. s that this purtieulni 
school of Hindu politicians does not mint i clonus in 
any Province where its co-tcligiomsts are in a 
minority, and advocates their introduction only in the 
Provinces a here tho Hindu community constitutes a 
majority of the population. Wcie the Muslim com- 
munity in the various piovinces in India nKo to adopt 
such an unreasonable attitude nil constitutional ad- 
vance in this country would become absolutely impos- 
sible. The delay winch hns taken place in this connec- 
tion is already a source of serious discontent among 
the Muslim community, and the League is very much 
afraid that, unless the present investigation by the 
Royal Commission results in satisfying this legitimate 
aspiration of tho people of the North-West Frontier 
Province, there will not only be widespread resent- 
ment throughout Muslim India, but ul-o material 
change in the viewpoint from which tho Indian Mussul- 
mans have hitherto regarded the Indian political 
problem. The League, therefore, earnestly hopes that 
the Royal Commission will recommend this much- 
needed reform to the British Parliament. 

The need for introducing reforms in British 
Baluchistan is equally imperative. 

8. SejHinttinn of Sindh. The League is unable to see 
any reason why tho Province of Sindh should continue 
to lie tied to the apt on-strings of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Neither on mi ethnological, geographical and 
linguistic hnsi*;, nor on any other ground whatever, is 
the present arrangement justifiable. The mere acci- 
dent that it was t ho Bombay Army which conquered 
Sindh has led to the incorporation into tlmt Presi- 
dency of a Province which has no consanguinity what- 
ever with it. Indeed, its absorption into that Presi- 
dency hns resulted in its educational, material and 
civil progress being greatly retarded. This unnatural 
state of tilings has hitherto deprived Sindh of its own 
university as well ns of a high court. Owing to the 
jealousy of Bombay hardly anything has been done 
towards further developing the Port of Karachi, one 
of the biggest grain export centres in India. While 
Bombay proper thrives mainly on its eonmiereo and 
trade, Sindh is mainly agricultural, and, in the past, 
agricultural development in the Provinco hns been 
utterly neglected, Tho League, therefore, strongly 
urges that tho Provinco of Sindh should ho separated 
from tho Bombay Presidency and should linvo its own 
scpnrnte executive and legislative machinery, 

9. Muslim Min or it ij Provinces ,- — With tho redistri- 
bution of legislative and administrative areas above 
outlined, there will he in future five Provinces with 
a Muslim majority of the population out of a total of 
cloven. But just as the minority position of the 
Muslims in the whole of India is one of the. greatest 
concern for the community, which is historically, 
politically and numerically no less important than any 
other and vnoro important than most, their position in 
six other Provinces is one of so considerable a minority 
that, unless proper, adequate and effective safeguards 
are provided in tho constitution, by a cloar statute 
fixing their representation definitely and only leaving 
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it to tho Central or Provincial Legislature or local 
bodies and educntioiml institutions or departments to 
carry nut tile details of such provision, the main 
problem of tin* constitution will continue to remain 
unsettled. The Longue, therefore, submits Mich a 
preliminary statute should guarantee Midi safeguards 
as will gno Muslim interests in India as a whole — that 
is, both in the Plannees in which they are in a 
majority and in those in which they are in a minority 
nl tin* population- sure or special protection, especi- 
ally in tin* following domains :• - 

(a) In tin* exeieise of their icligious rights, par- 
ticularly hy legislation for allotting cou- 
slmighter and preventing music before 
mosques ; 

(l>) Jn all elected bodies, including municipal and 
district boards, mmcrsitics, mtei mediate 
education boards, etc., by adequate and 
effective repiesentatum by means of separate 
electorates ; 

{O In the Central and Provincial Cabinets j 

(d) Jn the public services, that is, the services 
maintained by the Government or local 
bodies or educational and other civic institu- 
tions; 

(c ) in admission of students to all educational 
institutions maintained or aided hy the State 
and m tlie piovisiou o i Muslim teachers; 

(// Jn the use of the Crdu language in all insti- 
tutions mam tamed or aided hy the Govern- 
ment; and 

(y) By a fair and reasonable distribution of 
granls-in-aid for education and other public 
objects. 

10. Itfsiiluurij Powers. — Before dealing with the 
questions connected with the Executive and Legislative 
machinery, the League considers it necessary to in- 
vite attention to a question oi vital importance in 
relation to the constitution as a whole. India, as 
lias already been pointed out, being in reality a vast 
sub-continent divided into presidencies and provinces 
inhabited by peoples speaking different languages, 
possessing diverse characteristics of their own, in- 
llueneod m their activities and aspirations by 
territorial patriotism and lor at least three-quarters 
of a century, and in some cases even for over a ccn- 
tury, living under their own respective provincial 
governments, it scorns to the League to be inevitable 
that the constitution of the country must develop on 
the lines of a Federal government, each territorial 
unit forming a state in itself and all being governed, 
in matters of common concern, by a central federal 
authority. In other words, the constitutional reforms 
in this country should at this stage aim at the ulti- 
mate creation of a United States of India within the 
British Commonwealth. For such a constitutional 
goal, the first important cjuestion for consideration 
naturally is in whom should what are called 
“ Residuary Powers ” be vested. This, in the opinion 
of the League, is a constitutional problem of the first 
magnitude, upon the right solution of which depends 
the future stability and welfare of the State itself. In 
view of the varying conditions obtaining in the 
different provinces of India, it seems to the League 
to be essential that the future Federal constitution of 
India should, among other things, provide the 
Central Government with only such powers as may be 
expressly vested in it by tlie constitution and all 
“ Residuary Powers ” be left to the individual states. 
A Federal government, constituted on this basis, 
would not only give provincial autonomy to the 
various states constituting the federation, but would 
also prevent the coming into existence in India of an 
oligarchy which would be disastrous to the vital in- 
terests of the minority communities in this country 
and would be entirely inconsistent with true demo- 
cratic principles. 

11 Secretary of State for India and India Council . 

Even a casual glance at the various sub-sections of 


Section 2 of the Government of India Act (1919| will 
serve to show that tho constitutional position of the 
Secretary of State, with his extraordinary powers of 
superintendemeo and control, is of an all-embracing 
character. Apart from tho fact that this sweeping 
provision is inconsistent with the grant oven of 
partial self-government to India and with the spirit 
of tho declaration of 20th August, 1917, it is, the 
Longue submits, obvious that exorciso of the vast 
control thus vested in the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India, even in affairs relating to the 
internal administration of the country, is opposed to 
tin* principles of sound administration. A British 
politician sitting in his office fi.OUO miles away, with 
little or no experience of the complicated Indian posi- 
tion and affairs, exercising unlimited control over the 
internal administration of the country, is a constitu- 
tional conundrum somewhat difficult to solve. 
Moderate opinion in India is agreed that the time 
has not yet arrived when tlie administration of 
Foreign Affairs, tlie Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force can he safely transferred to popular control. 
The ultimate control in the can* of these Depart- 
ments of State may, therefore, be still left in the 
hands of the .Secretary of State as representing the 
British Parliament. But the League finds it difficult 
to conceive any sound reason for subjecting the Gov- 
ernment of India to the control of the Secretary of 
State in so far as purely internal administration is 
concerned. Such state of things is, the League is 
sincerely convinced, not conducive to the host in- 
terests of the administration. The time lias now 
arrived when the Government of India should be 
relieved of the irksome chains with which it is at 
present hound in this respect. 

With the introduction of this reform the costly 
machinery of tho India Council would become un- 
necessary. Should tho Secretary of State he in need 
of any advice with regard to vital questions concern- 
ing the administration of Foreign Political Affairs, 
tlie Army, the Xnvy and the Air Force, he would have 
at his disposal the advice of experts who deal with 
these very subj'ccts in the various departments of 
State in England. It is an open secret that lie 
enjoys these facilities oven at the present moment. 
Jn any case, in view of the curtailment in the extent 
of his own responsibilities, as advocated above, the 
existing personnel and staff of India Council can be 
largely reduced. 

12. Central Government and Legislature . — On a 
careful consideration of the past constitutional 
changes, of tho existing conditions and of the neces- 
sity of further constitutional advance towards respon- 
sible government within the Empire tho League would 
suggest the following changes in the existing 
machinery of tlie Central Executive Government : — 

(a) As in all civilised Governments, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be the head of the 
Army, performing the duties and exercising 
the powers which are legitimately connected 
with that responsible position. He should 
not be a member of the Executive Council 
or of the Central Legislature, whose meet- 
ings tend to increase in number with the 
expansion of our constitutional and 
administrative machinery and, in conse- 
quence, necessitate his constant presence at 
the headquarters of the Government of India. 

A civilian member for the army should take 
his place within the Indian Cabinet and in 
the Central Legislature, as is the case in 
England. 

(b) The number of members in tlie Viceroy’s 
Cabinet should be increased to not less than 
eight, at least four of whom should be 
Indians, with the Governor-General at the 
head of them all, adequate representation 
being given to the Muslims. 
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Tho Viceroy's Kxeeutive Council should not 
exoivLo any control owr tlio ndinitml ration 
of subject** wliirli are transferred in tin* 
l’i mince **. 

(r'i In addition to tho reform** already suggested 
in connection with tho (Vntrnl I*egisiat:ii»\ 
this League mgr** tho widening of tho 
control of tho Central Leg* ‘•hit tire ovor tin* 
country's budge: by inciivsing tho number 
of \otuhle items, particularly in toga id to 
tho All-India Serviies other than th<»M* do.vL 
iiig with tho Army, tho Navy, tho Air Foice 
and Foreign Affairs. Tho derision** of tho 
Legislative Assembly *dmuld ho fund. Only if 
all subjects mo uausfnird should th« 
Yitoioy have tin* Voto, 

1;', J’roOiar off Gm*ri t\v\r n nrof In 

regard to tho provincial governments and legislatuios 
tho League would advocate tho following reform 1 *:- — 
(d) However excellent the lotivcption which 
reunited in the introduction of dyarvhy in the 
pnninres, in netunl working it has revealed 
diflieulties arid complications which have led 
to its condemnation hy important Motion*, 
of the politically-minded Indians ns well as 
aide and experienced administrators, Kuio- 
pom and Indian. The League is. on the 
whole, of opinion that this experiment 
should now ho scrapped and n unitary fonti 
of government shotthl he inaugurated in the 
provinces. 

(L) Tho provinces having gained sufficient 
experience of the administration of pro- 
vincial subjects, the linn* has arrived when 
provincial autonomy should h<* introduced as 
tlu* next step in constitutional advance. In 
other words, responsible government should 
he conceded to the provinces hy placing all 
provincial subjects in charge of Ministers 
fully responsible for theii rdmtni>trntion to 
the Provincial Legislature* the Governor 
being the constitutional head of the Pro- 
vincial Government. It is further essential 
that the principle of joint lesponsibility of 
Ministers should he introduced and the 
Cabinet system should thus he adopted in tho 
provinces. 

(r) Income tax should he a provincial subject 
and the Government of India may fix contri- 
butions from the provinces. 

{(]) In addition to the reforms already proposed 
in connection with the provincial legislature 
regarding the franchise, electorates, con- 
stituencies, etc., here aKo the line of advance 
with regard to increased control of the legis- 
lature over tho provincial budget will 
necessarily he the same as that which has 
already been suggested in regard to the 
Central Legislature. 

(c) The League considers the following provision 
essential : — 

“ No Bill or resolution or any part 
thereof nfTecting any community (which 
question is to he determined hy the com- 
munity in tho elected body concerned) 
shall be passed in any legislature or any 
other elected body if three-fourths of the 
members of that community in that par- 
ticular body oppose such Bill or resolu- 
tion or part thereof.” 


LI. Vtthlic AYirictj, — The unanimous demand of 
;ht* Muslim community in India for their propor- 
tionate share m the administrative muchinoiy 
extends, with perfect justice and equity, to tho public 
-orvuvs. The wry ground** hitherto urged hy tho 
Indian politician** tor the 1ml ionisation of tho ser- 
\ ices apply equally to an equitable adjustment of 
tin* elaiuis of the vai ions communities u> a proper 
-hale in tin* administration ol tin* various depart- 
ments which manage the alfairs ot the country tor 
the u el fate and happiness of the people. Because 
these departments come into moie direct contact with 
the masses than even the legislative or local bodies, 
the contentment and piogiess of a large portion of 
the eountiv depend on their just and proper work- 
ing. It must , theiefore, «onstitute both an anomaly 
and a giave political danger if the »er\itrs which 
administer the various departments heroine the 
monopoly of a class. There is no possible justifica- 
tion for the fact that . with the exception of our 
fighting forces and tin* poliee, all other htanehes of 
our public services ate staffed hy an mom helming 
majority of cnste-IIindus. That the Muslim com- 
munity, in spite of its having pioduced as qualified 
persons as any other comuiunuv fur suitable and 
even efficient service ill any capacity, from the top 
to the bottom, in any forvire, should have been m» 
glaringly and so tong neglected and suppressed in 
almost every department of the administrative 
machinery, is a ground for the hope that means will 
now he devised to give Musahimns their due share in 
the services of which they have been deprived hy tilt* 
over-representation of the caste-H Indus on the fa he 
plea of their greater numbers ami higher efficiency, 
fn this matter a No the League submits that a general 
stntutoiy provision requires to he made and its 
principles applied in each province with legislative 
smut ton for its pnitieuhu* requuements. It may he 
suggested in this connection that the Muslim share 
m the provincial services should he at least the same 
it- representation in the legislative bodies and in 
the All-India services not less than one-third, Jn 
\iow of tin* serious economic disabilities of the 
Musalmnns their adequate representation in the ser- 
vices is a very vital matter to their general progress, 
more especially as their unemployment in such large 
numbers not only makes it more difficult and often 
impossible for them to educate their children even 
for a trade or profession, hut nbo creates unrest. 
It is a Mid record for a century and a half that there 
should he less than tluee per cent. Muslim officers in 
the All-India services to-day, while in the subordinate 
services the position is so deplorable that tho Railway 
Board, the largest employer of subordinates, has 
barely three per cent. Muslim employees drawing 
IN. 2o0 and over. 

15. Separation of .Judicial anil Exrntfirc Functions. 
— The confidence of the people in the administration 
of justice being the corner stone of all constitutional 
progress, it is essential that a system hy which 
judicial and executive functions are combined in 
certain authorities, and thereby tend to impair that 
confidence, ought to he done away with. Tho promises 
which the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have made in the past in the matter of 
this reform have remained unfulfilled till now; and 
the League earnestly hopes that much harm will be 
prevented hy a change being made in this important 
matter at this stage. 
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\\V, tho representatives of tlu* Ahmndiyyu Com- 
munity, which luis its headquarters at Qndiari, in tin* 
district of Gunln-qmr, Punjab, India, hog leave to 
submit tlu* following Memorandum for tho further 
development and extension of the system of .self- 
government in I ndiit. 

The representative system ns applied to British 
India : 

(a) Thv //(mm <»/ /''i/mr/iMC. We helii»ve that the 
broadening of tie* present system of franchise is in the 
interests ol the Government as well as the governed. 
We me, linnet or, of tin* opinion that this extension 
should for the pieseiit ho restrieted to those who are 
in one way or other a support to the Government. In 
view ot the above we would suggest that the franchise 
he extended to («) everyone who pays to the Govern- 
ment land revenue or income tax or any other tax, 
however small the sum may he. {h) Ktorymto who 
pays a rental of Its. 100 or nioic n year cm agricultural 
land held ns tenant, other than occupancy tenant, who 
Jins idicndy been enfranchised or pays five rupees per 
month as house rent or ow ns immovable property other 
than agricultural land of the value of Its. 1,000 or 
more. 

(h) Mtihtnls of Elect ton. This needs to he con- 
sidered in two ways; First, whether it is advisable to 
retaiu the present voting system or it is desirable to 
devise a new one. As regards tins we would suggest 
that, in consideration of the simplicity of the system 
in vogue, the present system may he retained. 
Secondly, whether to retain the system of separate 
electorates ov to discard it ill favour of that of joint 
electorates. We strongly hold the view that the system 
of joint electorates, whatever its advantages, is at 
present very much against the interests of the country. 
We do concede that if India is to advance politically it 
shall ultimately have to adopt this system, for there 
can hardly he any cultivation of political or civic 
souse nor any political education without it, but as 
tilings stand at present we could not commit a greater 
mistake than if we discarded the system of sejunate in 
favour of that of joint electorates. India is at pre- 
sent m the grip of communal and sectarian bias. No 
community reposes faith in the other. The majority 
is not prepared to concede even its bare rights to the 
minority. Government offices, universities, commer- 
cial and industrial markets, chambers of commerce, 
and even judicial awards afford instances of the com- 
munal bias that reigns rampant throughout the length 
and breadth of India. If under these circumstances 
tho system of joint electorates were thrust on the 
people, there would be no room for the uplift and 
advancement of the Moslems, the depressed classes and 
other minority communities in India, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of one or two favoured ones. Rather 
than bring on the desired evolution such a step would 
ho a prelude to a deplorable revolution. Hence we 
believe that, until that liappv era when the minorities 
can safely trust and confide in the majorities is ushered 
in, the system of separate electorates should continue, 
the number of seats for each community being fixed in 
accordance with its numerical proportion to the whole 
population. Provision may, however, he made to safe- 
guard the particular interests of a special community 
by giving it a higher representation than its numbers 
warrant, provided always that the majority of any 
other community is not reduced to a minority in any 
case. 

(c) Methods TI hereby Particular Interests, Com - 
mu rial, Local , Social and Economical may Obtain 
Adequate Representation on Local Self-Governing , 
Provincial and Central Representative Bodies .— We 
hold fast to the view that, with the exception of Gov- 
ernment interests, no other interests should be repre- 
sented bv nomination. It is not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, but is a fruitful source of misunderstandings and 
other evils. It is commonly held that nomination is 
but a cloak to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and, curiously enough, this view is shared, along 
with the Government critics, by those in whose favour 


the nomination is 11)11(10. The best means of giving 
representation to an interest is to give it a direct 
voting power. It may entail .some difficulty in certain 
eases, but it is certainly not impossible of achieve- 
ment. University and industrial seats are already 
open to election, which entails no great difficulty. 
Similarly, the sents reserved for the minorities or the 
depressed classes may be made open to election. 

In this connection we beg leave to further suggest 
that, in view of the importance of the question, it 
must he definitely laid down as part of the constitu- 
tion that the system of separate electorates shall not be 
abolished until the mutual confidence of the different 
communities is fully restored and until at least 7 a per 
cent, of the elected members of a minority in the 
Central Legislature vote in favour of its abolition in 
three successive assemblies, and also that this system 
shall not be replaced by that of joint electorates in any 
Province until three-fourths of the elected members* of 
the Provincial Council vote in favour of the change. 

If the system of election is not introduced among the 
backward communities, they shall never he able to 
develop a sense of self-respect nor shall they receive 
political education. Nomination can never create a 
sense of political responsibility or even a due appre- 
ciation of one's own rights, nor can n people who are 
given a nominated sent feel satisfied that their rights 
have in this way been properly safeguarded. If the 
elective system be introduced among the backward 
communities and the depressed classes the various 
candidates will have to approach the voters of such 
communities and classes in their own interests, and 
this cannot fail to gradually awaken in such com- 
munities a sense of their rights and responsibilities. 

Another advantage of tho introduction of the elec- 
tive system among the backward communities will be 
that other communities will feel the necessity of 
coming to an understanding with them and seeking 
their co-operation. A nominated member is not in a 
position to be much sought after for lie does not 
really represent his community owing to his not 
having been returned by them by election. Another 
beneficial result of this policy will be that when the 
other communities will stand in need of co-ojieration 
with the backward classes, they will also seek to 
ameliorate their condition. Moreover it is an ad- 
mitted fact that tlte Government, despite their desire 
to promote the happiness of the backward communi- 
ties, cannot fully understand their requirements 
which in tho case of nomination generally go uncared 
for. 

IVo advocate the system of election ns opposed to 
that of nomination not only in the case of communal 
interests but In other interests as well, and w*e sug- 
gest that this system should be accepted as a matter 
of principle. 

In addition to the agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and educational interests, we think there is 
need for elective representation in the matter of self- 
governing institutions as well, which are as yet in 
a stage of evolutionary infancy with much scope for 
improvement as is evidenced by various rules and 
regulations which the Government have to issue from 
time to time. T\ T e think then that municipal com- 
mittees should have the right to send their representa- 
tives to the Legislature so that the municipalities 
may be in a position to criticise Government policy 
and to watch and safeguard their interests in the 
councils of the country. Municipal committees in 
everj* province should elect one or more representative 
to the Legislative Council of the province to safeguard 
and advance their interests. But even here we would 
advise the same caution, that in no case should a 
majority be turned into a minority by the representa- 
tion of special interests. Majority rights must be 
protected with the due safeguards for the minority 
rights. For instance, in the Punjab the margin be- 
tween majority and minority is so small that a little 
change upsets the balance of power and a majority is 
turned into a minority. University, industry and 
commerce sents are already held by the Hindus. 
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that in view of tho reserved subjects, tbo prescnco 
of Government officials in tbo Legislative Councils is 
highly essential, but in view of tho transferred 
subjects their presence is injurious. Honco tho 
proper course will bo that Government officials should 
bo nominated members, but (1) their number should 
in no case exceed 10 per cent, of tho whole strongth, 
and (2) they should have nothing to do with tho trans- 
ferred subjects, all decisions concerning them being 
left to tho elected members. 

Tho nomination of non-official members is, in our 
opinion, highly injurious. If such members are 
meant to safeguard the interests of any minority, 
that minority should bo allowed tho right to elect its 
own representatives. But if they are included for 
their personal qualification, wo deem thoir admission 
into the Councils inconsistent with the real spirit of 
tho Reforms. We cannot think of a man whoso pre- 
sence in the Councils is essential to voice true public 
opinion but who cannot bo returned to tho Council 
through election. Such a man will really represent 
tho Government point of view, and we think the 
Government officials aro enough for this purposo. 

With regard to such Indian gentlemen whose 
opinion tho Government thinks it essential to consult, 
but who will not or cannot bo elected to the Councils, 
tho best course, wo think, will be that every Governor 
should have with him an advisory committee, like the 
Privy Council, and such men whose counsel the 
Government thinks it advisablo to seek in matters of 
moment should be members of that committee. When 
the Governor has to make some important decision, 
for instance, when he thinks it desirable to veto a 
decision of the council, he may summon such persons 
and take their advice. In this way, the Government 
shall be able to avail itself of the advice of such 
gentlemen without sending them to the Councils, 
where their presence serves only ns a clog to the 
working of those bodies. 


2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. 

(a) Local Self-Government . — So long as the posts 
of Collectors or Deputy Commissioners exist in India, 
it is necessary that the District Boards should also 
exist, in addition to the Provincial Councils. The 
posts of collectors and Deputy-Commissioners were 
created in view of the fact that the Government in 
India was not representative but bureaucratic. But 
now when the form of Government is being changed 
into a representative one, these posts appear to bo 
incongruous. The Governor is not free to administer 
his province, but has with him a body of men to 
advise him ; while the Deputy -Commissioner who rules 
his district has been left quite free and that not- 
withstanding the fact that within the limits of his 
district all the Government departments are under 
him and are subject to his authority. Hence if the 
post of the Deputy-Commissioner is indispensable, 
and to our mind it is so under the present circum- 
stances, he must have with him an advisory com- 
mittee, so that he too may be impressed by public 
opinion and may be compelled to remain in touch 
with it. In our opinion it will be best to reform 
the district boards and invest them with greater 
powers so that the district administration may in this 
wav be reformed ; otherwise, the post of the Deputy- 
Commissioner will look more and more incongruous 
side by side with the growing development of repre- 
sentative local institutions in the county. 

It will also he proper to start sub-district or local 

boards along with the district boards asis the 

practice in certain provinces, so that by dinding the 
districts into sub-divisions, the work should become 
more effective and progressive. 

, M Provincial, including the discussion of pro- 
posal for extension of self-governing institutions to 
other areas than the nine provinces and of pro- 
posals for division of existing provinces. 


We think this to be a most important question on 
which hinges, to a large extent, the question of the 
future progress or decline of India, and the sooner 
this question is solved, the better will it be for the 
advancement of the country and for the growth of 
self-governing institutions. 

The existence in India of a number of small 
territories where representative government has not 
been introduced is, in our opinion, highly pre- 
judicial to the future progress of the country. No 
sensible man will endorse tho idea that although the 
whole of India is advancing politically, yet of all its 
territories, A j mere and Marwara, for instance, is 
such that the people thereof are not qualified for 
representative government. Similarly, to suppose 
that Delhi, which has the distinction of being the 
capital of India, is not fit for representative govern- 
ment, or that Coorg, in spite of its being situated 
in the centre of an advanced territory, is not fit for 
it, or that tho North-Western Frontier Province 
is not qualified to participate in representative 
government, or that Baluchistan is not deserving of 
it, is an insult to human intellect. This sort of dis- 
crimination is sure to lead to discontent, and even 
tends to create a spirit of rebellion, and should there- 
fore be removed as soon as possible. 

Again, this kind of discrimination is not only cal- 
culated to create discontent hut is also unjust. If 
Delhi happens to be the metropolis of India, it is 
no reason why the people of Delhi should be deprived 
of the privileges which are enjoyed by their fellow 
subjects of adjoining territories. Similarly, if at one 
time and owing to some temporary considerations, 
A j mere was made a political agency, the inhabitants 
thereof who had no hand in the matter should not 
suffer on that account. 

Another injurious effect of this discrimination will 
be that in this way India will never become one 
country. To maintain two sorts of territories under 
the same government will mean the perpetuation^ of 
a false comparison and the creation of a false im- 
pression in the country by a comparison of the 
administrations of the two sets of territories, whereas 
it is an admitted fact that representative Govern- 
ment is better than even a good bureaucratic govern- 
ment, for the former is a step to the establishment 
of an excellent government. (We do not mean that a 
tyrannical representative government is better than 
a" good government, for a good government, though 
bureaucratic, is decidedly better than a tyrannical 
government, though it may be representative.) 
Hence, in order that true political sense may grow m 
India, it is necessary that such territories should be 
abolished as soon as possible. 

Another barm which is sure to ensue from the 
maintenance of such territories is that while with 
the political advancement of India, the elected 
councils will be vested with greater and greater 
powers of government, the administration of^ these 
semi-representative provinces must continue in the 
hands of the Governor-General, which means that a 
ponderous machinery will have to be retained merely 
to supervise the administration of a few petty 
provinces, and the many departments which are now 
established for the government of the whole of 
India will hare to be kept open merely for the sake 
of these small territories. And if, ns an alterative 
these territories are placed under the supervision of 
the Central Legislature, that will be an unwarrantable 
act for in this case the representatives of a few 
provinces will unduly be put in authority over other 
provinces as well qualified as themselves. For these 
and similar other reasons, it is utterly inconsistent 
with the growth of representative government in 
India to deny to some of its provinces the right to 

self-government. . , . , .. 

Hence, we propose that in the absence of a better 
arrangement the Andamans be annexed to the 
Madras prorince. In tbe first place, the use which 
is now made of these islands is strongly disapproved 
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of, not only by the Indians but nbo by many right- 
minded Ku rope Alls and tlieicfoiv it should be put an 
end to. Hut if the Andamans nrv Hill to bo mod 
for this purpose, that max Ik* done under the 
feitporviMcn ot tho Madras Uovermnent. tMtailnrly, 
Coorg may also K* annexed to the Madras provimv 
and AjmtTo and Mnrtvara may bo included in the 
United Piovimv.*. Again otio district of tho United 
Provinces and a portion of the Punjab territory may 
bo detached to extend the Knindftrirt of tho Delhi 
province, tin* Chief CommUMtmer of which mav bo 
given an elected council for the administration of hts 
provimv. Similarly, llahiclmtan may be conceded 
tho rich? of rvprv'ontahw* (internment. I>nt of this 
we will >peal; later cm. 

\Ye, however, lay tho greatest emphasis on the 
North-West Frontier Province being given the right 
of fell-government. The argument that the North- 
West Frontier Province, being a frontier Province, 
should not be given a ri'pj ewnt-itive government for 
the benefit of the rest ot India is a virile argument 
which cannot stand tho test of criticism. No Province 
can be deprived of its due rights for the imaginary 
benefit of other people. Nor is it right to think that 
the Afghan, who being nearer independent countries, 
is letter able to understand hiiuo ol the political pro- 
blctr.s than the inhabitant*, of the other Indian pro- 
vince*. is not fit for representative government. Such 
an idea is not only opposed to reason, hut is calcti- 

rtl. ...» *1./. tiliwl of t AA Vnr wltr*»t 


travesty of it, which can never place a country on tho 
road to progtv’s. If thu Moslem majorities, with 
similar motives, began to impo*e restriction* on pulses 
or greens, and forced their vendor?* to Keep them out 
of town* or prohibited the entry of cattle and hulls 
into the town mean under tin* plea of sanitation or 
general nuisance would they not arouse a hornets’ m-d 
about their win, Hut the fact i< that the Hindu 
majorities are doing all these thing* without let or 
hindrance. Hence in Mich nflnitn, where certain par- 
ticular communities are affected, it ahould ho laid 
down as a matter of principle that no Mich law or 
regulation will be valid tiniest three^juarlers of the 
memlH*rn of the community affected vote in favour of 
it, with the further proviso that the general order fo 
passed shall be null and void if on mine future ocensjon 
three-quarter* of the members of the same community 
vote against it. This rorl of elasticity is very nroes". 
pary in the present id ate of things. 

(1) We do not like to rav anything about flic mitm- 
cipal committees, hut we mm t afTiriu very strongly irt 
favour of the extension of district hoard*' "juritdtri’je-. 
For example, sanitation, education, the pro riven ef 
graving grounds and their matntcnanrr, centre! ocr 
tho construction of buildings in rural area*. n**.d 
comtruction, ami traffic control, cn-operstitr ’<■*, 
drainage, cattle breeding, agricultural fr-fr.t*. r I*dt 
education, mral recreation, and all e*.’cr tl irra p**: 
tattling to Incnl development, jdjetjM te <* a *?<'■-! N* 

l^,^!. h .l. .1 ...u i. N „ «... 
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v. h'-ye it tJj'* for fhl: rtp^fir'rnl il tho Ooti'm* 
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full control of * vi*n mkIi r-i rdurniinn, 

K»H*g*rr»**ntrrnl . tr edt'drie , public health and 
i-*snitft!iou ? I'nlrsi them i * n complete tran« fercnc« 
of power# we could r«dth**r rail tltin experiment ft fair 
trial. r<w th* \\*te?n ft dyarchy in iti true #en*e. But 
if n true form of dyarchy i# e'dablnhed then the 
Governor will truly 1 >* in part n responsible rtilr r, 
deriving hi# jmwer from the people arid in part nn 
executive head (Wiring hi# power rmt from th^ 
ptrjjtlt', Injt from ft •tipcrior nuOmrity. 

(r) 7 Viififtn tfft'J Voirrr of Govrrnor . — AVe linvft 
n\tra«W riwpowI Hi!* point (this our nn^tror*: to sec- 
tinni (o) n ml (M of tluN qtif-stion). 

(<!) Volition of Ninijlrrs in relation to Governor 
mu! Mrtnhtrs of Vxeeutivr Counrih. — "XVo think tho 
rftUtion hotworn Tninwt<»P» ftn<l members of tho cxrcu- 
tiro rbowM continno n* it i« nt pr wnt, thnt is to 
%nv thnv mnv ronsnlt nnch otbor in ftn informal 
mknnor 'without anv one interforinj: with tho other’s 
, r „rlc. As to their relation with the Governor wo 
have nlrradv tmirhefl on this point, that is, »t should 
ho ns is the relation of the minivers to the governors 
in the cMf-governing colonies, hut ns n further pre- 
rauiion, rrorythinpr ^oinp in an expenmentnl stago 


hrfr t h<n< it ff MifM)'cn*h d tJjftt tho 

t.itisUfs i), mU r-JL our n v r*\ur* «jfh ihn ftorrr- 
t a it t'>rt a/I\ tl t \ fiftti;* it l.*"forr tl.o CVjutif it, 

<1 t ..ut if, nr r.ff*.: Ia-j It that the 

r, ,ufif,r tl'.'ill vol nf the 

> ,f.i:*rrs, t-.J.j/h p *»r* » W n r.oJT, in th^ry, };p tW ~ s 
f i [ t) *‘<gh fh»~ tinirrrff r< »l!i th« ofT^tat 

t * * * c*. i 1 * t - pfa* it, 

/r| /»Vh#f#' ' f * ip tf Mtt ttfrrt ftt eti?h other a r,d 
'• t f t > * >f < it* f lie l j •' Utility -- Hr pfr't'iilzliro 
r*.t rrd!r. *itn fr«po*;»ihi1ily. Jhit 

i "Mf.,; ?». ,n r f a? t tj^nr if:«trurtifrti f we 

f f -J ft « f! r,f th;fjp* , r n thn tnrittji 

pr* ii‘ - i-s l « ; if s!if,T, ?hrr^ 

in t? rv'r i tr< f* has*' put in fhargr. of 

# **-r rliTr^r'* j if; r- |*|»ftj*h i frj.fl 

tsr «* i ;* « fy,r <‘H!, f,*, tr* t riti r i*^ e-.rh other*# p r >!j*"ft\ 
,Sf •* * ) .i t *- e’W rf {hirg* ha: from 

{} „ r , f ar * r.Vsr i*.j« on {hit point, 

ft*- ! tf # a ll.'* fat {hat th-* f has lo:t tight 

* f i * *• ;1 *.•, t? <* rrpfrtr'ftt**;te form ftf g'jrerr.* 

f *'*, ' Jit*' r**fp *::h:iltr ji the fAjee*. Vr*e 

tf *1 t! - «f {'•*.!, ji.n*,* l- carried out 

tf - «?*'** w \y a 4 1 4 r! *,«* i n «.~rr:e rf the ftdrflr. 
ft * ' tr.-: * t •} e ViVj? r*?,»re o eapal'e it i#. 

s. tr! a (♦' 4 «**r mef.t. tit* rh r >:er» f,f hi* co!* 

?-*/•-* »-*/ Mt {^ him If he fft,t s ftr; othe r i, 

Site-f 7h * f**t fid*. f'?X'g: ahi!l{ ft »l tftte of CoHee- 

t-»«* re:*, * t * lj*r hut a!:o Je'jdt in that mutual 

r. * tV*a*i *♦ ftc ! f ' f fe* t^luej; ftf„ a happy pro- 
r: *- ! - d * sVr-'gth'-ning nr.d rrmtohffatirig of party 
!)0 3?' ?r*« .Tr f :! trjJi pfrsrnt *}:o fjoregror frcrTJ 

** * , * r * : 4 * : a r * f- tr ;$:*er- hjpt to d t?h*j have nn pat^y 
•*. tl »■ -. ft . IVr illftl thi* priueipV must 
5ft tf <* tU 'rr;-? fe rml'died in tf.^ r-n« *t 1 1 II 

< •' *f4ir.-* tftAf'.y %-ilJ ‘er.*:*intie jn 1 ■« a failure or it 

* tf! a «{tarrhi < ■•:!» tr: r.arfe. 

fit tit '-‘f 5 rf Vo*!'/ \r. /VorjVefftf 

UV ?, ire deal* tri;h {hit point (ride cr.nr'rJ 

to fp;#-5*in««.n | frt and I fe). In order to develop 
of d o*re»-g*J rr. ff e party •r**ern in India tro think 
tio'trrvtu+ni ought to supply n)] thn«e fftcilifirs 
*»ht-h nfr hy the various parties in t!:e 

Uritnh f^rhamef;! , that i«, the Allotment of rents 
!«* m.emVri and [eadem of parties, setting opart 
r» , *> , us r h^re the leaden* can conduct their 
« >rn party husirie-s, r»r,, etc. Moreover, the party 
in jv>T-rf *) ouM he financed hr the Treasurv to par 
its chief uhip. 7he«e nre mere details, but tlier will 
h«dp greatly m shaping and consolidating parties. 

fgl 1)' liriibViiij rf SrenrJ Cl.Gnb'rs . — ^SV do not 
think th«' introduction rf •erfmd chamlv'rs in the pro- 
vif;e«-i will s*«rr« ruir useful purpose. Tt will, on the 
sith.er hand, only <hday ond ohstnict bnxinoss. 

(jl ^'*e*f|Aft ftf .Cufonom**. — Tt is a very important 
question, nnd the future progress of Tndin depends 
\ery largely on it. IVe arc indecrl indebtc<l to the 
Authors of the Montford HcformsPrhemr for the right 
Imd th'*v have given to the count rr in this matter 
and for beginning reforms with the Provinces. India 
is n country ns well ns ft continent. It is a land of 
different tongues, different customs and habits, and 
different creeds. To put them nil in the same 
ndm in id rat ire group would be conrting anarchy, dis- 
order, and even rebellion. India can only be governed 
on a federal system, and it should be clearly laid 
down that the goal of the reforms in India is a system 
of federated States. The Centra! Government shall 
retain control of only such matters ns concern 
India ns a whole and about rrhich the provinces, or 
on their behalf the Imperial Government, may decide 
thnt in the interest of peace and good government 
their control should rest in the Central Government, 
Barring this, nil other affairs must be settled by tbo 
Provincial Councils, which shall he held responsible 
for the internal administration, peace and security 
of their respective provinces. This arrangement 
necessarily raises the question of provincial autonomy. 

In otir opinion the federal svstem necessitates -com- 
plete provincial autonomy. Exceptions may be made 
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only ill thoso mutters which the provinces cannot 
control or whoro combined administ ration is neces- 
sary* Provincial autonomy will nlso solvo tho com- 
inunnl problem of India. 

(k) Finances of Provincial Governments and Finan- 
cial Control . — -Wo nro in completo accord with tho 
Moutford Schemo on this point, and a further discus- 
sion of it we Icavo over till we take up tho question 
of Central Government. Hut wo must mention hero 
that in our opinion tho legislatures should have a 
greater control over the finnneos than they onjoy at 
present, for tho chief object of tho representative 
government is tho control of tho revenuo and the 
taxes and to see that no undue financial burden is 
imposed on tho country. 

(l) Financial relations between reserved and trans- 
ferred sides of tho Government, including the ques- 
tion of the joint or separate purse. 

It is a very complicated question which has prac- 
tically defied all solutions so far. The Moutford 
scheme proposes that tho Governor may apportion tho 
revenues to tho reserved and transferred subjects. 
It seems it was supposed at the time that the pro- 
vincial governors would bo liko tho governors of tho 
colonics, ami that tho Government and tho elected 
representatives of tho people will look upon thorn as 
quite disinterested. 13ut tho facts havo belied nil 
this. Tho people's representatives regard the 
Governors ns not only a part of the Government, but 
tho most important part thereof. Tho Governor is 
full}' responsible for the reserved side of his Govern- 
ment, and as regards tho transferred departments ho 
has onlv sunorvisorv nuthoritv nvrr it. Ttonro hi* 


(2) Wo do not think it is dcsirablo for tho Com- 
mandor-in-Chiof to sit in the legislature as a rnotnbor. 
His presence thoro is not only subvorsivo of discipline 
in his own department, hut is also hiudranco in the 
full and frank expression of views. Wo thoro fore 
suggest that in placo of tho Commandor-in-Chiof, 
thoro should bo nominated to tho Assembly a “Member 
for tho Defence,” who should represent tho Army, 
Navy and Air Departments. In England, no doubt, 
these three departments uro represented in Parliament 
by three different Ministers, but it is not necessary 
for India to follow England in ©very detail. In some 
of tho ndvancod Western countries this English system 
is not followed. Moreover, Indian Departments of 
Navy and Air nro botii in a stnto of infancy. Hence, 
there is no need at presont for threo full-fledged 
departments, and for tho present one would sufiico. 

Thoro nro sorno who hold that tho political depart- 
ment should ho in charge of a member of tho Executive 
Council* We think such a course is needless, and will 
create complications, and so it should bo postponed till 
the question of tho futuro relations of tho Indian 
States with tho Government of India has boon fully 
thrashed out. 

(3) Tho present constitution needs another amend- 
ment, vis!., that tho Secretary of Stato for India should 
not at all interfere in a matter wherein tho Governor- 
General in Council and tho Legislative Assembly *rv 
in completo accord* Foreign and military 
should, however, bo regarded as exceptions, tor i - -'>* 
deeply nfTcct lmporinl interests. 

(b) Position and Powers of Gorrrnef-Gr* 

Until the federal system is fully cstabUdrel , 
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Ruhjocla whitili have boon wholly placed in tlio control 
of tho Minifltorfi in tho Provinces, and finch depart- 
ments of the Central Government should ho givon in 
charge of one or more ministers. These transferred 
subjects might, ns delegated powers, he placed under 
the full control of the Central Legislature. 

(g) /Maf irMi.i/tif> between the Tiro Houses.— We 
have never agreed in principle to tho establishment of 
Hie Council of State. IVo ho/ioro it is one of tho 
glaring mistakes of tho Mont ford Scheme, Whatever 
rights and powers have been bestowed upon tho 
Assembly they Imre been taken away by tho estab- 
lishment of the Council of State. Wo would, there- 
fore, recommend its total abrogation from the con- 
stitution. Put if it bo proposed to retain it, we would 
advise that at least 70 per cent, of its members should 
ho elected and tho Government majority should bo 
abolished. No question of relationship arises if tho 
first part of our suggestion in this behalf is agreed to. 
Jn the Intter case thero is no need for chnngo in the 
existing relationship, but if tho existing majority he 
retained or if ofilcinhcum-nominated majority bo 
adhered to then, of course, wo would propose that the 
Council of State should function merely ns a consulta- 
tive body without any powers to roviso or reject the 
Assembly's decisions. 


0. Relationship between tho Central Government 
ami the Provincial Governments. 

(a) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to bo exercised by tho Central 
Government ; — There is a fundamental principle con- 
cerning this question which should never bo over- 
looked. It is that there can be only two forms of Gov- 
ernment. First, those that owe their powers to owner- 
ship, Mich «*> the representative form of government; 
and, secondly, thoso that owe their authority to posses- 
sion, such as tho autocratic or bureaucratic forms of 
government. Any other form of government is not a 
responsible government, and, thoreforo, it needs super- 
vision at the bauds of the people or the Central Gov- 
ernment, or else the administration is sure to suffer. 
Now, it is an admitted fact that tho Provincial 
Governments neither belong to tho ono category nor to 
tho other. In one part they represent tho people and 
in the other they owe their authority to the Central 
Government, so iti both respects they arc in need of 
supervision. Now the department wherein the pro- 
vincial governments are given autonomous powers 
should be put under the direct supervision and direc- 
tion of the legislative councils, while in those de- 
partments which are outside the control of tho legis- 
lative councils or where the officials are not under 
tho supervision of the provincial councils such de- 
partments or officers must remain under the direct 
superintendence, direction and control of the Central 
Government. 

Secondly, as the various communities inhabiting 
India have not had friendly relations among them- 
selves for tho time past, and as each one of them is 
afraid of tho other, therefore, in the absence of a 
Supreme Court that should settle these communal" 
differences and questions, these various communities 
should be entitled to appeal to Central Government 
through their elected representatives, especially in 
those matters where some other community or com- 
munities under the cloak of political or economic 
necessity have unduly infringed their special com- 
munal or religious rights. 

(b) The classification of subjects as central and 
provincial. 

Central subjects, we think, should include foreign, 
defence, railways, posts, and all-India legislation. To 
these may be added those of the provincial subjects 
*** * j control throughout the 
of course, depend upon tho 
iwers on the part of the 
>wever, that a part of the 
Army and Air Force, can 
by side with its federation, 


which need a umrymg 
country, but this should, 
willing delegation of pc 
provinces. We think, he 
Department of Defence, 
also he provincialised side 


as is tho case in tho U.S.A. It is very necessary, too, 
owing to tho peculiar conditions obtaining in India, 
ulicro owing to the numerical preponderance of one 
community thero is danger in tho exclusive central- 
isation of defence, inasmuch as the majority depend- 
ing upon its voting strength may out of ill-will or 
other causes legislate in a discriminative way eo as 
to stamp martial spirit out of a special class of people 
who nro in minority. So partial provincialising of 
defence is necessary even in the interests of free 
and unhindered development of minorities. The 
parallel is not only confined to U.S.A. as we have 
mentioned above, but extends also to Germany, where 
there exist in addition to the Federal Army what 
nro called tho State Armies. 

(c) Tho financial relationship between the Central 
and provincial governments, including the Heston 
Settlement: — There is much room for improvement 
in the relations between the provincial and Central 
governments in tho matter of finance, but as the 
basis for the above cannot be stated definitely, there- 
fore it cannot be discussed here in detail. This much 
can he advanced as a matter of principle that as all 
rcvontie-producing subjects would be under the pro- 
vincial government therefore it is our duty to see 
that the provinces do not suffer in any way. We 
regret to notice that in the Meston Award the 
financial condition of the provinces was unduly 
weakened. Tho difficulties at the time were of a 
temporary nature, hut the award crippled the 
provinces for a long time to come with the undue 
emphasising of the central needs. Although the 
Central Government has taken certain steps to 
undo the wrong by totally remitting or postponing 
the contributions to the Central Government, we 
are of the opinion that it should be laid down that 
in future not n single pie should be levied from the 
provinces in the form of a fixed contribution. As to 
the other revenue-producing departments, such as 
customs, mints, posts and telegraphs, railways, 
ruling states’ contributions, salt (provided the Salt 
Department is to ho retained), all these should he 
retained as Imperial. To treat income tar as a 
purely Imperial subject we regard as a great mistake, 
for the development of this source of income depends 
upon the efforts put forth by the provincial govern- 
ments on this behalf. If there is no incentive or 
interest in the form of a suitable share in the income 
the provincial government cannot he supposed to 
work enthusiastically, and in the absence of income 
which could be fruitfully employed in the develop- 
ment of industry or commerce, the provincial govern- 
ments are sure to show indifference or slackness in 
voting demands for these departments. Or if they 
did materially help commerce or industry the agri- 
cultural classes would he justified in saying that 
certain other departments are developing at the 
expense of theirs, without contributing anything to 
the provincial purse. Such a policy is untenable on 
principle, too, for that would mean that a certain 
portion of the provinces under the federated states 
system would still be beyond the control of provinces. 

To remove this defect two suggestions may be put 
forward; first, that income tax should be pro- 
vincialised, and, in lieu of this change, certain other 
sources of revenue be centralised, though this, too, is 
not without glaring defects. F or instance, stamps, 
land revenue, and excise are the only other depart- 
ments which may he handed over to the Central 
Government. Now the handing over of the land 
revenue will be open to the same objection as the 
income tax. As regards stamps, it is a source of 
income from a particular department, and this 
income is at present spent on judicial employees, and 
it would sound ridiculous to hand over the income to 
the Central Government and to make payments out 
of the provincial sources. Excise, too, cannot be 
handed over, as the Indian voice is in favour of pro- 
hibition, while legislation in this behalf is purely 
a provincial matter. Now as the general trend is 
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towards prohibition, and in view of the fact that the 
provincial governments will have left no incentive to 
retain it, they would be sure to legislate in this 
respect at the expense of Imporial interests. The 
result would be that in n few ^ years the Central 
Treasury will run short and their budgets will begin 
to show a deficit. If, on the other hand, all legisla- 
tion regarding excise and its control be entrusted to 
the Central Government, it is sure to conflict with 
the principle of provincial autonomy* And, more- 
over, the evil of drink would never bo tackled and 
the curse will hang round the people’s necks for ever. 

Considering all this, we advocate that in addition 
to the abolition of provincial contributions, it should 
be laid down that treating the income of 1929 as the 
basis of income from income tax, any future excess 
over it should be divided equals between the Pro- 
vincial and the Central Governments, so as to retain 
the interests of all parties and to avoid the very 
reasonable objection of the agriculturists, whose main 
ground of objection rested on the exploitation of 
their interests in the interest of the monied classes. 

7. The courts and Judiciary:— 

We must confess it with shame that the increase of 
the Indian element in the judiciary of the country 
has greatly damaged its fair name and reputation 
that it formerly commanded. We do not mean to say 
that an Indian judge has less probity than an English 
judge; What we mean to say is that communal bias 
and prejudice is so much to the fore that it has 
become a sort of second nature with the Indians and 
even judges are not free from its taint. The Indian 
judges have to deal with their own countrymen 
whether of one community or the other. While an 
English judge has very rarely to deal between an 
Englishman and an Indian, and has often only to de- 
cide between an Indian and an Indian, so he has less 
opportunity to show his communal bias. But the 
Indian judges have to frequently deal between the 
members of their community and those of others so 
the temptation for him is greater, and it is a sad 
fact that very few Indians have risen above this com- 
munal bias. 

In addition to their judicial duties, the judges pos- 
sess executive powers too, and it has not infrequently 
happened that, as a result of the exercise of such 
powers a particular judge’s community has gained at 
the expense of the other communities. Therefore, 
as it has been deemed expedient to appoint Royal 
Commissions at stated intervals to report on political 
progress, we think it advisable that to properly guard 
against the undue usurpation by one community, 
both in the judicial as well as the executive depart- 
ment of the judiciary, there should be provision in 
the law to appoint Royal Commissions at stated 
intervals, for this purpose also, say, after every seven 
years, a commission should be appointed which should 
report how far progress has been made in the elimina- 
tion of this communal bias, after making thorough 
inquiries, and whether the various communities are 
enjoying their full rights. For instance, we take the 
Punjab judiciary. Here we find the Moslems very 
badly represented in view of their proportion in the 
population of the province. The High Court has 
one Moslem barrister judge as against three Hindu 
barrister judges, and even this Moslem judge has 
been imported from outside, and so he cannot be fully 
cognisant of the grievances of the local Muslims. 
The Small Cause Courts judges are generally Hindus. 
Most of the senior and junior posts in the judicial 
departments are held by the Hindus with only a 
nominal inclusion of Moslems. Why, in spite of the 
great strides education has recently made in the 
Moslem ranks, we find them represented in such a 
disproportionate manner in the judiciary, is a point 
worth going into. A High Court judge cannot be 
removed without the sanction of Parliament and His 
Majesty. Now if communal bias were to find its way 
into the ranks of the High Court judges, the peace 
of the country cannot but be jeopardised. Therefore, 


until such time as this communal bias makes room 
for something fair and impartial, there is need for 
the institution of septennial Royal Commissions who 
should minutely go into all these points and report on 
the general progress made and make recommenda- 
tions iu connection thereof. Again, it should be 
settled once for all that the number of judges accord- 
ing to communities will be in direct proportion to 
the population of the communities. This principle is 
at prosent treated very lightly and has not yet been 
accepted as a working principle in India, whereas the 
League of Nations has admitted it as a part of the 
constitution for every government. The minority 
clause has been specially inserted in the con- 
stitution of the League with this end in view, so 
that the minorities may be represented on the 
judiciary of their country according to their numbers. 
If in Europe, where the people are so far ahead of 
India in education, this principle could not be dis- 
pensed with, but on the other hand has been given 
its due place in the various constitutions, why should 
India, which is at present the arena of communal 
fights and struggles, bo deprived of it. 

8. The Constitutional problem in relation to some 
vital matters. 

(c) Defence of Indio. 

We are of the opinion that in the matter of the 
defence of India the Indians must bear the greatest 
possible share. To say that the Indians cannot de- 
fend themselves is not right, for the Indians have 
not had an opportunity to show their capacity for 
it. The Skeen Committee's recommendations should 
be given effect to as soon as possible. We would like 
to point out that, unlike our other countrymen, we 
are heartily in agreement with the amendments of 
Skeen Committee’s report which the Government of 
India have effected. 

(d) Social Progress in India. 

It is, of course, the duty of every government to 
help in the social progress of the country, but it is 
also very necessary to bear in mind that under no 
circumstances should «*he religion of the people be 
interfered with. 

(e) Federation in India . 

We have already dealt with this question and wo 
have declared it as our definite opinion that the 
future progress of this country is closely and indis- 
solubly bound up with the policy of the Federated 
States of India. 

(f) The Status and Position of India in British 
Empire. 

As far as we understand, one of the root causes of 
all agitation in British India is the indifference of 
the governing powers to this question. An Indian 
does not like to be discriminated against or other- 
wise unfairly treated in foreign lands, much less can 
he stand any insult to his own nationality within the 
British Empire. Unless the Indians attain the same 
status and the same treatment as is enjoyed by the 
Free Dominions, it is idle to expect of the Indians to 
take any pride in the fact of their being the citizens 
of the British Empire. This is quite natural and 
the demand quite legitimate. When an Indian feels 
that he is treated worse than an alien in the British 
Dominions of Australia, South Africa, and Canada, 
that he is regarded there as something like an in- 
ferior being and at the same time when he comes to 
know that even enemy aliens of white complexion are 
treated like brothers, he cannot but regard the British 
Empire as a meaningless phrase so far as India is 
concerned. Rather than take any pride in it he 
regards the Empire as a sort of shackle or restraint 
upon his nationality, for he knows that being free a 
small country like Japan can retaliate on the smallest 
^ provocation, whereas India, in spite of its being a 
’much bigger land, and containing better resources, 
cannot move her finger in spite of insults being heaped 
upon her, and this in spite of her being called a mem- 
ber of the British Empire. 
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Tho plan of difTcronco in civUimiLiona iB a moro 
myth. If an Indian can bo deprived of tho rights or 
British citizenship on tho Rcoro of such n pica, then 
ono umv naturally ask why Bhould England with all 
her difloronco in civilisation and culturo intoreforo in 
tho intcrnnl nfTairs of India? If tho Russians, in 
spitn of this cultural ilifToronco, can livo sulo by fiido 
with tho Asiatics, why ennnot tho peoples of tho 
Dominions? If in tho British Dominions tho Russinns 
ran enjoy equal rights, why should tho Indians ho 
deprived of this status? In short, this unfair and 
unjust treatment of the Indians hns been cutting 
deep into tho Indian sensitiveness, nnd wo honestly 
think that if at any time in the futuro thcro Imppons 
such a tiling ns tho dissolution of tho British Empire, 
its greatest cause would ho none other than this un- 
fair and unjust treatment of the Indians. 

10. The. Position of the Services. 

{<!) Tho question of tho recruitment of Public 
Service Commission. 

This Commission is certainly a good thing, provided 
duo caro is taken to recruit Muslims in all grades of 
services in the Provinces. They should bo recruited 
according to thoir proportion in tho population, while 
in tho Central Government they should get one-third 
of the posts. Capabto and efficient Muslims can bo 
easily found for ail grades of services. 

(c) /inftamMifion. — In our opinion tho time 1ms 
arrived when all tho posts and grades should bo 
thrown open to tho Indians. Excepting tho Army, 
Navy and Air Force, whoro, too, tho process of Indian- 
isation should ho accelerated at a quickor rate than 
it is at present in all other departments, provisions 
must bo made to give from sixty to eighty por cent. 


of tho posts to Indians. Thcro can ho no peace in the 
lurid until there is suitable accommodation for educated 
Indians of worth and capacity. It is apparent that 
thoro are no chances for an Indian in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, or England, and if ho be de- 
barred from his own country, too, on tho flimsy plea 
of efficiency, thoro is no wonder that he should swoll 
tho ranks of tho disaffected. 

Iloforo closing this memorandum, wo beg leave to 
respectfully submit that under tho peculiar circum- 
stances of India, whero communal prejudices are so 
rampant, it is absolutely necessary that the right of 
minorities should ho properly safeguarded, and just 
as in Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, America, 
Austria, Hungary, etc., safeguards have been pro- 
vided for tho rights of minorities in tho constitutions 
of these countries. Similarly, the future constitution 
of India should definitely contain proper safeguards 
for tho rights of the Moslems, particularly with 
respoct to soparato representation, proportionate 
share in the services, non-interfcrcnco in religious 
matters, language and education. Without such safe- 
guards tho reforms would bo no reforms for the 
Moslems, and tho representative form of Government 
will merely exist in name. 

It may not bo out of place to mention hero that 
certain representatives of tho Ahmadiyya Com- 
munity would also appear as witnesses before the 
Commission, and tho names of the following gentle- 
ment may kindly bo noted in this connection : — 

(1) Mavlvi Abdur Rhnim Dard, M.A., late Imam 
of tho London Mosque. 

(2) Doctor Mu fit Mohammad Sadiq, late of the 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in Chicago, U.S.A. 

(3) M'trza Bashir Ahmad, M.A. 




LAHORE. 

Dated 5th Novombor, 1928. 
Aftornoon 


rnrsr.s'T : 


Aa xnr. MtiMnnns or Tin: Commission (i:xci:it Colonel Lani>Kox). or tjii: Central 
Committee (i:xci:rr Mr. Kikahiiai PittrMCHAXD), ani> or the Pi?njar 
Provincial Committi:i:. 


Deputation from the ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE (Mian Sir MUHAMMAD 
SHAFI and 23 Mombors forming (ho Dopu(n(ion). 


Tho dopu(a(ion consis(od of: — 

1. Mian Sir Muhammad Shah Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Barristor-at- 
Law; President, All-India and Punjab 
Provincial Muslim Leagues; Prcsidon(, 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam; Lato Edu- 
cation and Law Member and Vico-Prcsi- 
dent of H.E. tho Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and Leader of tho Council of 
State. 

2. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Sir Abdul 
Qadir, Barristor-at-Law; Vice-President 
All-India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
Leagues; Chairman, Islamia College Com- 
mittee (Anjuman Hamayat Islam); Mem- 
ber, Punjab Legislative Council, Lato 
President, Punjab Legislative Council, 
Minister and Member, Executive Council, 
Punjab. 

3. Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Kt., 
Barristcr-at-Law, Honorary General 
Secretary, All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues, Mombor, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. 

4. A. H. Ghaznavi, Esquire, Mombor, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Secretary, 
All-India Muslim Legislators’ Associa- 
tion (Bengal). 

5. Sheikh Muhammad Abdulla, B.A., 
LL.B., President, District Muslim League, 
Aligarh, Member, United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council. 

6. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 
O.B.E., Muin-ul-daula feroz Jang Baha- 
dur, Nawab of Dora Ismail Khan 
(N.W.F.P.). 

7. Khan Bahadur, Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan Kazilbash, C.S.I., President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Lahore. 

8. Khan Saadat Ali Khan, Honorary 
General Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

9. Syed Mohsin Shah, Advocate, Honor- 
ary Secretary, Anjuman-Islamia, Punjab, 
Lahore. 


10. Tho Honourable Col. Nawab Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.I.E., M.V.O., etc., 
Mombor, Council of Stato (Shahpur). 

11. Sardar Habib Ullah Khan, 
Barrister - at - Law, deputy President, 
Punjab Legislative Council; Mombcr, 
Council All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues. 

12. Maulvi Ghulam Muhyud Din, Advo- 
cato, Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i- 
Hamayat Islam and Mombcr, Council All- 
India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League (Lahore). 

13. Shoikh Azim Ullah, Advocate, 
Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i-Hamayit 
Islam and Membor, Council Punjab Pro- 
vincial Muslim League, Lahoro. 

14. Dr. Khalifa Shujaud Din, Barristor- 
at-Law, Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, Secretary, Islamia Collogo Com- 
mittee (Anjuman - i - Hamayit Islam), 
Honorary General Secretary, Provincial 
Muslim Education Conference (Lahoro). 

15. Sheikh Din Muhammad, Advocate, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
President, District Muslim League, 
Gujranwala. 

1G. Khan Bahadur Seth Adamji Ma- 
moonji, Honorary Magistrate and Presi- 
dent, Anjuman Islamia, Rawalpindi. 

17. Maulvi Muhammad Ali, President, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

18. Dr. Mirza Yaqub Bog, Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

19. A. R. Dard, M.A., Secretary (Propa- 
ganda) Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

20. Mirza Bashir Ahmad, Secretary 
(Education), Ahmadya Community, 
Qadian. 

21. Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, Secretary 
(Foreign), Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

22. Sh. Hafizullah, Advocate, Presi- 
dent, District Muslim League and 
Municipal Commissioner, Amritsar. 
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toraU'5, arc part and parcel of the tame programme 
nml the same policy* 

17* And in vour view the object is r — The object 
is to bring into existence in India nn oligarchy rather 
than n really representative government. 

IS. l)o you think that the replacement of the pro* 
sent system of separate communal electorates by joint 
electorates in this province wouhl lead to bettor inter* 
communal relations than at present exist fr — No. In 
our view joint electorates are certain to furnish 
periodically recurring cases of friction hot tv ecu tho 
two communities, amt, as true patriot* and national- 
ists wo are on that ground, as well as on other 
grounds, opposed to it. 

I'd. You, Sir Muhammad Shaft, explained to tho 
Conference why you think that communal bitterness 
might be intensified. Why rhould there ho wor*e 
communal feeling in n joint electorate ? — Because in 
a separate communal electorate wo have n Hindu 
candidate fighting nnolher Hindu candidate nt the 
election, and a Mahomednn candidate fighting another 
Mahomcdan candidate. If any feeding of irritation is 
generated thereby it does not last long, and it is 
confined to t ho community itself, while in tho case of 
joint electorates, bearing in mind tho actually existing 
conditions in tho country, tho fight will bo between 
tho two communities and it will bo a periodically 
recurring fight. Joint electorates, instead of helping 
tho cause ot Indian nationalism, will thus be in the 
highest degree detrimental to that cause. 

20. Sir Muhammad Shaft, you must bo aw an? that 
one of tho systems which in somo quarters has been 
suggested as a sort of compromise between the joint 
system of election and the separate electorates is tho 
system which briefly is called tho joint electorates 
with reservation of peats for particular communities. 
Do you not think that that might provide you with 
u suitable system? — In our opinion tho introduction 
of joint electorates with reservation of scats will make 
matters still worse, and that for this reason. 'Wo arc 
in intimate and close touch with tho actually existing 
conditions and therefore wo know that what will 
happen will bo this; Tho majority of Mabomednns 
will support tho Mahomednn candidate who really 
represents tho Mahomcdan community. Tho majority 
belonging to the opposite community will set up n 
dummy Mahomcdan to opposo him and might, by 
casting tho influence which the moneylenders and 
others exercise, succeed in securing a minority of 
Moslem votes in support of that dummy candidate. 
Similarly tho Mahoraednns will counter the efforts of 
tho Hindus by setting up dummy Hindu candidates 
and supporting thorn by their own votes. Tho result 
will bo that, instead of a dual contest, there will bo a 
quadruplo contest in circumstances which will give 
rise to results far worse than even tho ordinary 
joint electorates. Thero will bo another consequence, 
sir, if X may invite tho attention of the Commission 
to it. Every effort will ho mado by each community 
to defeat the best candidate of tho other community 
and to try and put nonentities in tho council. Thoy 
will succeed in many cases; thoy will not succeed in 
all, and tho result will bo that tile legislative councils, 
as a result of this joint electorates and reservation of 
scats system, will become tho laughing stock of the 
country and will grow, from tho point of view of 
tho good of the country, worse than even tho legisla- 
tive councils we have now. 

21. You aro aware of tho enormous amount of rural 
indebtedness in this province? Do you think that this 
indebtedness plays a part in tho result of elections? 
— Undoubtedly it docs. My long experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of tho conditions of this province 
leads me to tho conclusion that it docs, and all tho 
members of this deputation aro in entire agreement 
with me with regard to this statement. 

22. Aro you of opinion that separate electorates 
under the Montford scheme of reforms bnvo fostered 
communal dissensions and communal disturbances? — 
Far from it. Mr. Chintnmani, tho Minister already 
referred to, in his statement before tho Reforms 


Enquiry Committee, of which 1 was a member, in 
reply to my question, admitted that tho introduction 
of M'parnto electorates had fostered hotter under- 
standing nml mutual co-operation and goodwill be- 
tween the two communities in tho United X*rovincos, 
and that wan the reason why ha had been instrumental 
in extending separate electorates to district boards 
and municipalities. 


2d. Chaudhri Zafndlah Khan: With regard to this 
Province, is it your view that reparato electorates 
here have in any wav fostered communal dissensions? 
— No, ulmt linn foJeied communal bitterness and com- 
munal disunity nro tho *S7itidd/u and Sangathan move- 
ments on tho one hand and tho Tanztm and Tabligh 
on the other. Sir, this question of the responsibility 
for the existing llindu-Mo'Jem situation was discussed 
by me in an article in the June number of the Indian 
lirvitw of Inst year, which, I believe, is referred to in 
this Memorandum. 

27, CAoinnnn; In any case it reached my hand? 
•IS hout.H ago. — That is mu* analysis of the existing 
sit tint ion. 

2$. CAotirfAri Zafndlah Khan: Can you say how 
many elections have boon bold from the university 
constituency ranee the Morloy-Minto reforms? — X 
think mx. 

20. How many Mahomednn members have been re- 
turned and bow many mm-Muhomednns? — In five 
elections my Hindu brethren have been returned to tho 
Council bv the university nml on one occasion Mr. 
(now Sir) Fnrl-i-llusnin was returned. 

30. Was it Indore the introduction of tho reforms or 
after? — That was before the introduction of tho 
Cludmsford-Montagu reforms, when graduates wero 
enfranchised. Before that only the Follows of tho 
university voted at tho elections. 

31. In tho enro of Sir Fnr.M-Husain, was there a 
contest, or was he elected unopposed? — 1 was Mr. 
Fnzl-i-HuMuiPs counsel nt thnt election. There was a 
Jognl question involved. Tho Mussnlmnns put forwnrd 
Mr. Fnr.l-i-Husain as their strongest candidate. My 
Hindu brethren thought thnt tho candidate who was 
likely to defeat Mr. Fnr.l-i-Husnin at tho election, 
their best candidlftto, was Rnjn Sir Utirnnm Singh, 
and he was proposed nml seconded. I appeared boforo 
the returning officer as counsel for Mr. Fazl-i-Himin 
and took the objection that Raja Sir Ilnrnam Singh, 
not being a British subject, could not stand for elec- 
tion. Tho result was thnt my objection prevailed and 
Raja Sir Hnrnnm Singh was disqunlifiod and Mr. 
Fazl-i-Husain was elected unopposed. 

32. Chaudhri Zafndlah Khan: Are you aware that 
there aro somo Fellows of tho university who aro 
elected by the graduates? — Yes. Under what is known 
ns Lord Curzon’s University Act two members of tho 
Senate aro elected every year by the graduates of tho 
university. 

33. And their total number is eight? — Yes. 

31. Sinco tho introduction of thnt system has any 
Mahomcdan over been elected? — No,' not a singlo 
Mahomednn has boon elected ever sinco tho passing of 
Lord Curzon’s Act, 


3G. Chaudhri Zafndlah Khan: From your vast ex- 
poricnco ns a lnwycr in this Province perhaps you will 
bo nblo to toll the Conforenco whether thore is any 
statutory or customary rulo of law which prevents n 
non-proprietor from obtaining n villngo site for build- 
ing a house if tho proprietor chooses to soil it? — Thero 
is nothing to prevont it. 

37. Without going into dotnils perhaps you will ho 

ablo to tell us whether tho presont representation of 
tho Muslims in this Province on local bodies, district 
hoards and municipalities and town committees is 
according to tho population strength P — So far as I 
have been ablo to collect statistics I can, in a few 
words, explain tho position 

38. If you toll us whether it is below their strength 
or not, that will servo my purpose. — It is below thoir 
strongth. • • 
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experience of elections? — I stood for election twice 
under the Morlej'-Minto Reforms. 

89. On page 108, referring to tho basis of the 
franchise, have you gone through the memorandum of 
the Ahmadiyya community (pp. 112-120), which is 
also represented, I understand, in this deputation? — 
It is represented; both sections are represented. 

90. If you will turn to page 112 of that memoran- 
dum, I should like to read a passage to you: — “ Wo 
are, however, of the opinion that this extension should 
for the present be restricted to those who are in one 
nay or other a support to the Government.” Tho 
memorandum goes on to say, “ we would suggest that 
the franchise be extended to (a) every one who pays 
to tho Government land revonue or income tax or any 
other tax, however small the sum may be.” Do you 
agree with this view? — So far as the position of tho 
League is concerned, the League agrees with any- 
thing any other body may have said in so far as that 
body's memorandum is in agreement with what the 
League has said in its memorandum : as regards the 
rest, I am not in a position to express any opinion. 
You can ask them about it. 

91. I should like to ask you what your ideal of 
constitutional advance is. If you had the power to- 
day, what further instalment of constitutional reform 
would you give to this country P What is your ideal? 
— The ideal is one thing and what measure of reforms 
I would at this moment give to the country is some- 
thing quite different. My friend should confine his 
question either to the one or to tho other. So far 
as the latter portion of the question is concerned, this 
memorandum embodies what I am prepared to give 
to the country at this revision. As to the ideal, it 
is what the Government of India Act says — respon- 
sible government; in other words, Dominion Status is 
my ideal. 

92. You have said that the Indian question is not a 
national hut an international question. Is that con- 
sistent with the aspiration for Dominion Status for 
this country? — Entirely consistent; I see no incon- 
sistency between the two. For, if my friend will hear 
it in mind, Canada is now having its own ambassa- 
dors everywhere, and is yet within the British 
Empire. India has already got the necessary Inter- 
national status by being a member of the League of 
Nations in her own right. 

, 93. You advocate provincial autonomy? — Yes. 

94. Not only for the Punjab, hut I hope for every 
province? — Our views are not confined to the Punjab. 
We do not say, Jt If such-and-such a thing is not done 
or is done we will not have any advance in the 
Punjab ” ; we want advance all over India equally, 
because we are trne democrats and nationalists. 

95. Do you think that in any province which enjoys 
provincial autonomy (and there are at least 11 
provinces in India) two nations can subsist side by 
side under one system of government. If vour idea 
of internationalism in India is kept in view, what 
will he the position? — -It is not two nations, hut two, 
communities inhabiting the same country.. There is 
a difference between nations and communities. 

96. You have called this question an international 
question, not an inter-communal, question, have not 
you? You have used the word “ international,” not 
u inter -communal.” Is not it a fact that you have 
called it international? — International in the sense 
that you have so many communities here to deal 
with, and not .one community. 

Dr. Narang: In the sense of inter-communal ‘ then. 

Chairman ' What is the question? 

97. Dr. Narang: The question is this. (To the 
witness.) You have referred to three meetings; one 
in 1922, presided over by Pandit Malaviya, in which 
you say joint electorates were not mentioned; then 
to one in 1923, again presided over by Pandit 
Malaviya, at Benares, in which joint electorates were 
not mentioned. May I ask whether the Hindu Sabha 
is predominantly a social body? — The Hindu 


Mahasabha is social and political, and also a body 
which protects the religious rights of the Hindus. It 
comprises all three aims. 

98. Can you point to one political resolution bear- 
ing on joint or separate electorates or any other poli- 
tical question such as those now before the Conference 
at either of those two meetings? — If the Commission 
would Iiko mo to do so, to-morrow I will send in 
copies of tho resolutions actually passed by the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha bearing on constitu- 
tional reforms and other political matters. I read 
the proceedings year after year regularly. 

99. Chairman: I think that would be a very useful 
thing. 

*********** 

101. Dr. Narang: As for the Belgaum meeting held 
in September, 1924 (some four months after the last 
annual meeting of the Hindu Sabha), was not this 
a meeting held in connection with the Congress? The 
Congress was held at Belgaum? — It was a meeting of 
tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha and not of the 
Congress, and therefore I cannot understand how it 
can bo characterised as a meeting held in connection 
with the Congress. 

102. Are you sure that your article in the Indian 
Review was not severely criticised in the Hindu press 
as containing some absolutely baseless statements? — 
Even the Tribune did not deny the facts I stated. 
The only criticism was that 1 did not refer to Sir 
Abdur Rahim’s speech at Aligarh. They had to 
admit the facts, because the facts were undeniable — 
every one of them. 

103. There was no criticism in any paper? — Yes, 
there was criticism. 

104. All I wanted to know was whether your views 
were accepted by the Hindus as correct or not? — I 
can give you the article; I have it here. 

105. Dr. Narang: On page 10S of your memorandum 
you say in paragraph 3 (c) “ For the elections of the 
Provincial Legislatures, there should bo universal 
adult suffrage.” Why not also for the elections for 
the Legislative Assembly, if adult suffrage is your 
ideal? — Because we consider that the stage for that 
has not yet been reached. 

106. But you think the stage for it for the councils 
has been reached? — Yes. 

107. There is an essential difference between the 
Provincial Council and the Legislative Assembly? — 
Yes. 

10S. You say on page 109, f( The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to all 
democratic principles and it urges the Commission to 
take this opportunity of redressing the grievous 
wrongs of the Muslims in these two provinces in 
these respects,” and give the Muslims representation 
according to their population. Do you think it con- 
sistent with democracy that any community should 
demand separate electorates? — Yes, certainly. 

109, You do? — Yes, because the basic principles of 
democracy are two : that the executive of a country 
should be responsible to its legislature, and that the 
legislature should be truly representative of the 
people. In order to make the legislatures in India 
truly representative of the people you must have 
communal electorates, otherwise your legislatures will 
not be truly representative of the people, and in the 
end the^ result will be the creation of an oligarchy 
which is entirely opposed to the principle of 
democracy. 

110. You want democracy before the .various 
elements of the people have been welded together to 
form one nation; does it not come to that? — They 
are welded together, and but for this present game 
of leader-bust the present position would never have 
arisen; that is my sincere conviction. 

*,*.* * * * * * * * * 

117. Dr. Narang: Only two questions more. You 
say the* Central Government should not have residu- 
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returned is a nonentity, and always will bo a nonen- 
tity? — Perhaps my friend has forgotten my answer. 

I said no doubt, from some of the constituencies good 
men would be returned. 

140. As for adult franchise, you accept it, probably, 
as a democratic principle — you suggested it for that 
reason, I believe? — I suppose the members of the 
League who constitute the Committee had those con- 
siderations in mind. 

141. And I find that some members of your deputa- 
tion are also members of the Punjab Unionist Party, 
too, and in their memorandum they have suggested 
not adult franchise, but lowering of the franchise to 
Rs. 10 for landowners and Rs. 25 for tenants? — I 
think the best thing would be, as I am not aware of 
all the circumstances, to put the question to my 
friends, who are here. 

142. Sardar TJjjal Singh: What I mean is that adult 
franchise is not the view of all the members of the 
deputation? — (Sir Muhammad Iqbal) : It is. 

143. How far, in your opinion, does the educational 
advancement in the province prevent the extension 
of the franchise to universal suffrage ? — ( Sir 
Muhammad Shafi) ; A very large number of voters in 
the Punjab have already been exercising their right 
to vote in municipal and district board elections, and 
therefore they have had sufficient education, direct 
education so far as voting is concerned, and the strong 
commonsense of the virile races of the Punjab, even 
in the case of those who have not yet actually exer- 
cised the vote, I think, fits them for the possession of 
the vote. 

144. 1 said educational advancement? — Education is 
not the only test for the exercise of vote. I know lots 
of people who manage vast estates, and yet they are, 
from an educational point of view, almost illiterate. 
That is nothing. 

145. So that is not the test in your opinion? — No. 
Captain Sikandar Mayat Khan: Not the only test. 

146. Sardar TJjjal Singh: You say the distinction 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs is of recent origin ? 

— The political distinction. 

147. Have you never heard of the Sikh community 
as a distinct community before?— Oh, yes. So have I 
heard of the Arya Samaj community as a distinct 
community ever since it was founded. 

148. Not as a distinct political constituency in 
Uanjit Singh’s time? — I do not quite understand the 
question. I have heard of the Sikhs, certainly. 

149. As apart from the Hindus? — As apart, no. 

150. Would you call that a Sikh rule or a Hindu 
rule? 1 put a plain question to you. Would you call 
that a Sikh rule or a Hindu rule or a Mahomedan 
rule? — In essentials it was Hindu rule, although it 
was called a Sikh rule, because the sub-section of the 
Hindus who ruled over the province were denominated 
Sikhs — just as you hear of Mahratta rule, Rajput 
rule, and so on. 

151. Do you know that at the Nagpur Congress 
also, Sikhs were admitted as a distinct community? — 
I am not concerned with what the Congress did or did 
not do. 

152. I ask whether you know or not? — I think they 
might have done so, in so far as it has become con- 
venient for political purposes to make this distinction. 

153. Captain Sikandar Kayat Khan: You said you 
would he prepared to give away the majority; hut 
would you say that is a danger of turning a majority 
into a minority? — No, I say it is a condition pre- 
cedent that no majority should he reduced to a 
minority, and that is the true democratic principle. 

154. One more question about the Lucknow Pact. 
Do you think the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was fair to 
Muslims as a whole? — It is a 'well-known fact that the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916 was protested against by a very 
large section of the Mahomedan community, and that 
there was then, as unfortunately now over the boy- 
cott of this Commission, a split in 1916 amongst the 
Mahomedans over that Pact. 

155. Raja Karen dra Nath: If the importance of 
Mahomedans for representation in councils and for 


representation in the services is to he considered in 
the light of the fact that they were rulers in the 
past, how much more important do you think it would 
be to assign places, with regard to representation in 
the services and in councils, to Christians who are 
tho co-religionists of the present rulers? — Well, Sir, 
I personally am willing, and I think my friends of 
tho deputation are whiling and ready to attach due 
importance to all members of tho British, Scottish 
and Irish races living in India. 

Raja Narcndra Nath: I am speaking of Indians. 

156. Chairman : I think tho question is with refer- 
ence to the Indian Christian community? — I do not 
think Indian Christians rule over this country, or 
have ever ruled over it. 

157. That was not the question; that was merely 
tho introductory phrase used. Tho practical question 
is this, without any sort of introductory matter : Is 
it your view that the Indian Christian community in 
the Punjab is at the same time sufficiently important 
and sufficiently in a minority to require some special 
protection? — So far as the services are concerned — 
that was tho question — I would willingly show every 
legitimate consideration to them. 

158. Raja Narcndra Nath : The fact of their being 
co-roligionists — that is my question? — No. 

359. Raja Nawab Ali Khan: In view of the opinion 
you have just expressed about joint electorates with 
reservation of seats, will you kindly tell us, in the 
district hoards of your province how is it that I find 
out of 26 districts where you have joint electorates 
without reservation of seats, Muslims have secured 
seats much in excess of their voting strength ? — So far 
as the district hoards are concerned, the position is 
this, that in a number of district boards Mahomedans 
have secured much less than their due proportion of 
seats; in some they have secured more, hut, on the 
whole, the number of members of district boards in 
the Punjab — Muslim members — is less than tbeir 
proportion in the population. 


171. Chairman: There are two considerations with 
regard to what my friend has put to me which 
I ask him and the Commission to bear in mind. 
The election in these districts is on the basis 
of the Government formula, not on the basis of 
mere proportion of voters and so on ; that is to 
say, a mean is struck between the voting strength 
and the population, and that makes a differ- 
ence. Further (and, if my friend is not aware of it, I 
think he ought to he, for he himself occupies the 
position to which I am about to refer) these elections 
in these joint electorates (and this is my main objec- 
tion to them) become matters of contest between 
communities and not only between the individuals 
concerned, with the result that the Mahomedan can- 
didate is backed up by all the influential Mahomedan 
residents and the Hindu by the Hindus. Take Dera 
Ghazi Khan. The whole district is divided into so 
many tumans and the tumapdars are Mahomedans. 
It is obvious, therefore, the political influence in that 
district will be on the side of the Mahomedans, and 
in consequence, the Mahomedans have there secured 
a larger nnmber of seats than is their due on the 
voting basis. The result, which is perfectly natural, 
gives rise to heart-burning among the Hindus. 
*********** 

172. Raja Naxcab Ali Khan: You said that in your 
view the members returned by joint electorates were 
mere dummies ? — Not all of them ; I did not say all of 
them. 

173. You have asked for representation according 
to the population basis in Bengal and the Punjab, 
but you want the retention of the Lucknow Pact as 
regards the other provinces. What is the principle 
on which you make this suggestion?—! am very will- 
ing to make the same concession in favour of my 
Hindu brethren in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Baluchistan and Sind. That is a mere matter 
of reciprocity. 
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rxnco?— 1 have no objection whatever to my Sihli 
brethren being given thnt concession, provided my 65 
per cent, is in no way affected. 

221. In other words, you are willing to give up that 
historic mul political importance, and nil those con- 
siderations, if you got only the amount of your popula- 
tion strength P — On a population basis, yes. 

*222. You have laid n good deal of stress on the 
adult franchise — that, the League advocates adult 
franchise? — Yes. 

223. He fort' 1 come to that, may 1 ask this: \Yo 
have heard n lot nlxmt the Muslims Ix'ing in the 
majority in the Punjab. Is it not the fact that 
Muslims form about fi*> per cent. of the population 
in the Punjab, and that they are heavily in debt?'* - 
That is a fact. 

22*1 . In view of the fact that they are heavily 
shackled in the way of debt, is not vonr majority n 
mere illusory majority? — Thai is one of the unfortu- 
nate features of the situation, but we Mnhomcdans, 
being democrats and being sincere well-wishers of the 
count ry’s constitutional advance, are willing to hear 
the consequences. MV do not want to stand in the 
way of the country’s advancement. 

225. I do not want your reasons, and I am not in 
love with democracy or nationalism, became I am a 
humanitarian. I simply wanted to know this. In 
view of these facts, of the heavy indebtedness of the 
Punjab Muslims to non-Muslim moneylenders, is not 
your majority a mrre illusory majority, nnd for all 
practical purposes, for purpo'os of election, they an* 
as helpless ns a minority? — There is thnt disadvan- 
tage^ 

22G. Sir Zulfiqar Alt 7 \han; I should like to know 
whether you think that the present relations of 
bitterness nnd hatred l>e tween the communities is dm* 
to separate electorates being formed? — No, certainly 
not. 

227. To what do you think it in due? — It is due, as 
I said, to SHxtddhi nnd Sangathnn on the one hand 
nnd Tnnrtm nnd Tabliqh on the other. 

223. You know thnt the Mnhomednns here in thi* 
prorinco form n very narrow majority. Can you tell 
me what nro your fears with regard to this majority 
l>eing reduced to a minority? — Tf joint electorates are 
introduced. 

229. I want to know ns you claim only five or six 
per cent, more than the other communities joined 
together, under wlmt circumstance* do you think this 
majority would be reduced to a minority? — Tf fran- 
chise is kept high the majority disappears. 

Sir Zulfiqnr AH Khrtn : Tn the ca«e of joint elec- 
torates what community will rulo in the Punjab? 

230. Chairman : It is rather an estimate, is it not? 
— I do not know bow to answer that. 

Chairman ; I think. Sir Zulfiqar, that that is one 
of tlio«e questions which conveys nil yon wish to 
convey without, it being answered. 

231. Sir Zulfiqar Alt'Khan ; During the recent riote 
havo tho Sikhs remained neutral, or have they taken 
sides? — They have sided with the Hindus in almost 
every riot. I know that Sikhs and Hindus havo hoon 
on one side and Mahometans on the oilier in the 
Lahore riots, in the Rawalpindi riots, in all the 
Punjab riots Hindus and Sikhs have hcen on ono side 
nnd Mnhffmcdnns on tho other. 

232. What is your notion about tho Central Govern- 
ment being kept strong onough for tho purposo of 
controlling any irregularities of majorities or minori- 
ties in the provinco ? — Tn the existing conditions? 

233. In the future conditions. — During tho transi- 

tional period certainly Government ought to ho kept 
strong enough, hut when full responsible government 
is conceded, and wo havo provincial autonomy, the 
residuary powers should ho vested in the provinces 
and tho Central Government should havo only such 
powers as are expressly given to them in the Constitu- 
tion for tho purposo of management of common 
affairs. » 


231. You know that in all tho provinces of India 
there nro majorities and minorities. You admit that 
fart, do you not? — Yes. 

235. Then what do you think is tho safeguard 
against tho minorities being oppressed? — In my 
opinion, when tho time arrives when India, is fit for 
full M'lf-gnvornmont, it connotes thnt by that time 
this communal friction and these differences will havo 
disappeared, and, in consequence, nil these considera- 
tions will disappear. 

230. This idea, I duro say, is vonr happy dream, 
but wlmt I want, to know is this — - P — Then do not 
put to me this question —when full Dominion status 

granted, 

237. In the meantime I should like to know wlmt 
will he the position of tho minorities?' — Meanwhile, 
during the transitional period, a strong central 
government is necessary — during tho transitional 
period. I have said so already. 

23 Q . Could you please tell me if there are any un- 
touchables amongst tho Mali nine dans? — What Mnho- 
medans are untouchables? 

239. Can you reply to my question, Sir Muhammad 
Tqhnl? — (Sir Muhammad Iqlud): Thoro is n clnss of 
people amongst the Muslims who nro known as 
Musallis, but they bnve free access to mosques and 
everybody accepts food from their hnnds. To the 
Mnhomednns both they and (heir votes nro touch- 
able, unlike the Hindus, to whom their votes nre 
touchable, but themselves untouchable. 

240. Could you tell ino whether you would hnvo 
Kazis appointed in the provinces for regulating 
Mnhnmedan family laws ?— This is not mentioned in 
the Memorandum of the Longue, but tho opinion of 
the Mufsalmanr of tho Punjab, as far ns I know, is 
that they demand Kazts in order to decide cases re- 
lating to Mnhnmedan family law. 


212. Sir Zulfiqar Ati Khan: Perhaps 1 may refresh 
your memory, because you were asked whether a Sikh 
was ever elected to the council before tho days of 
communal representation. Do you remember if tho 
Into Sardar Part ah Singh was elected a member of 
tho Legislative Council? — Yes, and, after him, his 
brother, Sardnr Dal jib Singh, was elected from tho 
Legislative Council to tho Imperial Logislntivo 
Council. 


”*io. Lapfatn Sihandar 7/in/rtf Khan: In tho pro- 
Ileform council you elected a member to tho Imperial 
Council, ns it was then called? — Yes. 

240. Could you tell us if tho Mnhomednns voted for 
tho Sikh nominco who was elected? — The voting was 
by ballot, so we do not know, 

247. Was there a pact between tho Sikhs and the 
Mnhomednns at that time in thnt council?— As both 
wero interested in safeguarding agricultural interest 
thov followed tho same policv. 

248. With regard to separate representation, ver 
would givo separate representation also to tie 
Christians atid the depressed claves in the Pen'll 

T think they ought to have it, yes. 

249. Chairman: J should like to use the c?p~~ r : ^ 

of your being hero to gather together :krr*r r..*. 
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Morloy-Minto provincial councils of n limited number 
of members elected on a simple Mnhomedan vote. 
Then thoy go on to say: “ Tho Hindus* acquiescence 
is embodied in tho present agreement between the 
political loaders of tho two communities.” That, no 
doubt, refers to the Lucknow Pact. “ Tho Malio- 
mednns regard these as settled facts, and any attempt 
to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter pro- 
test and put a severe strain on tho loyalty of a com- 
munity which has behaved with conspicuous loyalty 
during a period of very great difficulty, and which we 
know to bo feeling no small anxiety for its own 
welfare under a system of popular government. Tho 
Mahomed ans regard separate representation and com- 
munal electorates as their only adequate safeguards.” 
I want to ask you, Sir Muhammad, to toll me and the 
Conference (and specially tho British Commissioners) 
in a sentence whether it is your view, with tho ex- 
perience that you have, and speaking in your repre- 
sentative character, that that remains true still, that 
the Mahomed ans regard separate representation and 
communal electorates as their only adequate safe- 
guards?— -It does. 

250. You think so? — Yes. 

251. Then the authors of this Report go on to say : 
“ Much as we regret the necessity, we are convinced 
that, so far as the Mahomedans at all events are con- 
cerned, the present system must ho maintained until 
conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress 
towards the realisation of a common citizenship.” I 
have asked you whether you could help me to some 
view or estimate of the probability of a change in the 
situation, and you have rather said you cannot speak 
of the future, though you hope for a change?— I hope. 

252. Then comes this striking sentence: “But we 
can see no reason to set up communal representation 
for Mahomedans in any Province where they form a 
majority of the voters.” You observe it does not say 
“ where they form a majority of the population, ” but 
“where they form a majority of the voters.” Then 
that being the view expressed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report the next thing one likes to look nt 
is the Southborough Committee’s Report, again using 
you as a means of getting these things together. I 
have got here the Report of Lord Southbarough’s 
Committee, Volume I., Command Paper 141, 1919? — 
There were two Southborough Committees, one on 
electorates and one on subjects. 

253. Quite. This is on electorates, and on page 7 of 
the Report comes the passage on communal representa- 
tion. It contains a very important sentence. I think 
the Committee sat in the year 1919 ? — I was a member 
of the Subjects Committee. 

254. I know, but what is important for the moment 
is this one. — They both sat simultaneously. 

255. As a matter of fact, the Report was in 1919. 
Let us get the actual date. It is dated 22nd February, 
1919? — Yes. 

256. Sir Malcolm Hailey was a member? — Yes. 

257. I see on page 7 what Lord Southborough’s Com- 
mittee says is this. They refer to the passage in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which I have just sum- 
marised. “The Joint Report,” they say, “recognised 
the necessity for the communal representation of 
Mahomedans in Provinces where they do not form a 
majority of the electors.” Then they say this: “ The 
evidence received by us and tbe opinions of local Gov- 
ernments concerned were almost unaninurasly in 
favour of this course. In all Provinces except Bengal 
and the Punjab Mahomedans are in a minority as 
regards both population and electorates. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, where Mahomedans form a majority 
of the population, our rough estimates show that they 
form a minority of electors,” which they were antici- 
pating in trying to make the calculation. Then this 
strikes me Very much : “ There was very general agree- 
ment in favour of communal representation for 
Mahomedans in those Provinces as well as in the rest 
of India, and the local Governments urged the same 
step.” Then the authors of the Report say : “ Both 
Hindus and Mahomedans are thus in substantial 


agreement that the latter should everywhere enjoy 
communal electorates.” — Exactly, That is my 
position. 

258. This was a document drawn up immediately 
after this Committee had been in the Punjab, and 
“ Both Hindus and Mahomedans,” they say, “are thus 
in substantial agreement that the latter should every- 
where ” (that is, in the Punjab, too) “ enjoy com* 
munal electorates and,” they go on, “ we have no 
hesitation in recommending that effect should be given 
to this common desire.” — Yes. 

259. 1 am going to ask you a question about that; 
but it certainly would appear that the authors of this 
Report of Lord Southborough in 1919 were then under 
the clear impression, on the material before them, that 
not only Mahomedans but Hindus were in substantial 
agreement on the matter. That, I think, is the inter- 
esting point? — There is one thing I hope you will 
permit me to observe here. The late Mr. Gokhale, in 
a document which is known as his will and testament, 
recognised the right of the Mussalmans to special 
representation. 

260. My friend Hr. Suhrawardy referred to it this 
morning? — Yes. 

Dr, Suhrawardy ; Yes, that was in 1919, 

261. Chairman: Let us go a little further. The next 
thing which I think the Conference might well con- 
sider is this, that if we take the official book, page 14, 
we see that, whereas by way of population the 
Mahomedans are 55 per cent, of the Punjab, taking 
the present general electorates and the present fran- 
chise rules the Mahomedans are not a majority of the 
electorate? — They are not. 

2G2. But, on the contrary, are 43.77 per cent ? — 
That is so. 

263. Hoes not that seem to show that Lord South- 
borough’s Committee was at any rate right in this. 
They were right when they said that their estimate 
went to show that, though the Mahomedans were a 
majority in population, they would turn out to be a 
minority in the electorate?— That is quite right. 

264. Then it seems to me at present to follow that, if 
that is so, it was not a departure from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report to provide for communal represen- 
tation in the Punjab for the Mahomedans, but it was 
an application of the Report? — Exactly. 

265. That seems to me to be the direct position in 
historical fact; I say nothing about whether it is 
right or wrong P—Exactly. 

Major Attlee: Hoes that show that it is possible that, 
though they might be in a minority of voters in the 
whole Province, yet, owing to the formation of a con- 
stituency, they might be able to return a majority to 
the Punjab Legislative Council? 

266. Chairman: I cannot find that either in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report or in the Southborough 
Report that aspect of the matter was brought out, hut, 
as we had occasion to observe this morning, there is no 
doubt at all that the distribution of the Mahomedan 
population, and, indeed, of the Mahomedan electorate, 
in this Province is not uniform over the whole area, 
but, on the contrary, you get a very considerable pre- 
ponderance, not merely of population, but of voters in 
what we may call the western parts? — Yes. 

267. And, on the other hand, in some urban dis- 
tricts you get a very different situation ; and that, of 
course, has to be borne in mind? — Yes. 

Raja Narendra Nath ; I have considered this point 
which Major Attlee is raising in my Memorandum. 

Chairman: I recognise that you have; indeed, I 
have it in mind. It is a very interesting analysis. 
But it is a fact, as far as it goes. Of course, we are 
not deciding anything; we are trying to get the facts 
right. 

268. One other thing. X have had worked out for me 
some figures which I think may be useful to tho Con- 
ference and perhaps also to you. The Lucknow Pact — 
if you can call that sort of arrangement a pact; 
lawyers might argue whether or not it has any con- 
tractual force — or the Lucknow scheme arranged for 
the Punjab, provided that Mahomedans in tho Punjab 
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should have ouo-lmU of the elected Indian meuilierht'-*- 
That is right. As a matter of fact, we have not got 
that. 

2o9. 1 just want to see. I^ot us look at the figures 
as they in fact nro to-day. If you take the general 
elected seats, by which 1 mean if you exclude the laud- 
owners’ constituencies, exclude the university, indus- 
try, commerce— -if you simply take the gene* a! electo- 
rate there are 0*1, and of those 01, 0*2 are Mahomed an. 
That is exactly 50 per cent.?— Yes. 

270. Tho next thing is this. There are four land- 
owner scats, and it is fair, X think, to bay that of 
those four, two may bo safely supposed to be Maho- 
med an, one by express definition and the other in 
practice, because it is Baluch Tutnniidnrs, and two 
others, one Hindu and one Sikh, So you now get 
tho total of 01 turned to G$, but you get t lie 02 turned 
into 01, and it is still half?— That is right. 

271. And the only sense in which it can ho said 
to-day that tho Muhomedan elected members nro not 
half of tho total elected members is this. Thoio is a 
member elected for tho university, where (except in 
one caso when, owing to your astuteness, there was 
no contest) a Hindu in fact has always got in. There 
has boon ono occasion where there was not a contest; 
1 do not care who tho other candidate was, hut it is 
one of my distinguished friend’s forensio triumphs 
that ho took tho objection at the right moment, ntul 
therefore there was no contest. That is tho ono ex- 
ception. The Industry Member in practice has turned 
out to he a Hindu; tho Commerce Member — that i v 
what Sir Han Singh Gour was referring to — has been 
a Christian. That means that you are adding three 
members without adding nuvemo to the Mnhomcdnn 
list, and that is really tho state of tho poll, is it not? 
— Yes. 

272. Thero is ono other thing which rather ptixzles 
me. 1 know you do not mind iny speaking quite 
frankly. X am a little puzzled by the statement that 
no serious challengo to this communal representation 
arose, as you think, till December, 1921. I will toll 
you why I am puzzled. X quite see tho strength of 
the point that it was not prominent at the time of tin* 
Southborough Committee, because 1 have just rend the 
passage; hut, you sec, tho Muddiman Committee was 
appointed and mado a report, and, ns wo all know, 
you were on tho Muddiman Comm it too, and you 
yourself signed tho majority report, and 1 see, when 
L look at paragraph 09 of tho Muddiman Committee’s 
Report, a very important passngo on communal repre- 
sentation, beginning: “A question of much greater 
importance is undoubtedly that of communal repre- 
sentation.” I- miss a few words out. ** Wo havo 
received conflicting ovidcnco on this question from tho 
witnesses before us, which wo consider it is unneces- 
sary for us to summarise in full. On tho ono hand 
it is urged that tho election of members on a com- 
munal basis is a very serious obstacle in tho way of 
constitutional advance ” — and so on. Then lower 
down on tho page, in tho samo paragraph, ** it must 
be admitted that, in principle, these provisions aro 
open to constitutional objection, and most of us look 
upon them as an obstacle to political advance.” You 
observe it says 11 most of us ”? — I remember that, 

273. ** But wo consider that the abolition of any 
communal electorates (and in this wo include reserved 
seats) is quite impracticable at tho present time.” 
Now, it is obvious, is it not, that tho Muddiman 
Committee evidently had this matter before them as 
a matter of contest and dispute? — Well, the reply to 
that, if I may respectfully say so, takes us back really 
only to three months earlier than December, 1924. We 
sat in Committee to take tho evidence, as far as I 
remember, in August and September. Until then 
no resolution had been passed by any representative 
non-Muslim organisation taking any exception to this. 
No doubt among the witnesses who appeared before 
the Muddiman Committee, some had taken exception 
to this. But they were individual opinions expressed 
by those witnesses. On the other hand, X havo pointed 
out that a Hindu representative of the position of 


Mr. Chintamani, who is tho editor of Leader , has 
approved of it. So, it is really n mattor of more or 
less threo months. But if you feel inclined to think 

that exception was taken threo months onrlior 

■ • • 

274. Chairman: I am only trying to got at tho fact 
merely because it is very important to soo when this 
strong criticism emerged. You boo tho roport of tho 
Muddiman Committee was signed in December, 1921, 
and you yourself were ono of tho signatories to it. 
So 1 think it must lmvo been rather bcforoP — May-bo 
three or four months heforo, saj, in tho summer of 

1921. My point is simply this, that tho objection 
against communal representation is a mattor of com- 
paratively recent origin and came to tho surface after 
tho foundation of tho All-India Hindu Mahosnhha in 

1922. 

275. Chairman: X wish to ho entirely fair. Wo 
must remember that it may ho urged, and urged 
with somo forco, that nt tho tiino when tho objections 
began to ho strongly taken, actual cxporicnco had 
been gained ns to how tho system worked, but whon 
Lord Southborough was sitting or when tho Montngu- 
Chclmsford Report was being drawn up, tho fullcflects 
of working of tho system wero largely matters of sur- 
mise. That is an argument thnt will lmvo to bo met. 

Witness: With all duo deference, X might say that 
communal electorates had been in actual prnclico for 
a period of 12 years in many provinces in India whon 
tho Southborough Committee* wrote their report. 

Chairman: X do not attach so much importanco to 
that now. I understand what you arc roforring to 
is that tho Minto-Morlcy system, though on tho whole 
it was not based on communal representation, nindo a 
smalt addition of Mahomedans by separate electorates 
in tho case of certain provinces. So, for my own 
part, 1 do not attach so much importanco to that 
as 1 should havo dono earlier in tho afternoon beforo 1 
hoard you. 

Dr. Karting: 1 have ono explanation to make, sir. 
Why tho idea of communal electorates camo to tho 
foro about 1924 or just about that time was this 
thnt if you would look at this official documont 
11 Communal Disorders,” tho first not reported hero 
is on 11th April, 1923. Thou tho story goes on ns to 
tho causes that led to tho riot, how pcoplo joined 
hands and so on; and it is very likely that they 
thought that this was ono oF tho reasons which went 
to swell it. 

Chairman: 1 think' it is very important to bo clear, 
and wo could not lmvo a moro authoritativo ovidcnco 
to help us nbout tho history of this question than Minn 
Sahib’s. 

270. Lord Burnham: Sir Muhammad, may I put you 
ono question on a different matter, but ono of groat 
importanco, in which I should like to havo your con- 
sidered opinion. Do you think, from tho Mnhomcdnn 
point of view, that so far in the political arrangements 
of this Provinco dyarchy 1ms worked smoothly and to 
tho public ndvantago? — X think, taking tho whole 
history of tho working of dyarchy in all tho Provinces 
of India, this is tho ono Provinco in which it lias been 
moro successful than in any othor Provinco in India. 

277. In Bombay also wo had ovidcnco to tho same 
offect; hut, of course, you aro not Bpeaking for Bombay 
Presidency, but only in regard to this Province? — 
Lord Burnham, you know that dyarchy was introduced 
in India on 1st January, 1921. Until 31st December, 
1924, I was a member of tho Government of India; so 
that for those j T cars I had intimato and direct oppor- 
tunities of studying tho situation so far as the work- 
ing of tho Reforms schomo in all the Provinces was 
concerned. After that, on reversion to pi-irate life, 
as I take keen interest in public affairs, I liavo watched 
carefully tho working ofthissystem almost everywhere 
in India, and I can only express my own personal 
opinion, and that is that in my opinion dyarchy has 
been worked more successfully in the Punjab than in 
any othor Province in India. Next to the Punjab, 
come Bombay and Madras, where this has been ^ 
worked successfully. 

***#♦**■**♦ 
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2/8. Lord Siraiheona : In your document from tbo 
All-India Muslim Loaguo, Mian Sahib, you say, in 
paragraph 13, sub-section (a) : “ The League is, on 
the whole, of opinion that this experiment should now 
be scrapped and a unitary form of Government should 
bo inaugurated in the Provinces.” Docs the expres- 
sion “on the whole” indicate that some of your 
members consider that the time for the scrapping of 
dyarchy has not yet arisen, and, if so, is that body of 
opinion what you call an influential one? — No, I do 
not think it is. You see, Lord Strath con a, we were 
weighing the pros and cons; something is to be said 
for and something is to be said against. 

279, Chairman: I think, Sir Muhammad, you 
wanted to say something at the end. 

Witness: Yes, Sir. While expressing iny gratitude 
to the Commission for the very pationt hearing they 
have given us this afternoon, I wish to say, on behalf 
of the deputation, that we have heard with the deepest 
regret and pain that a certain deputation this morn- 
ing stated that, if separate electorates are not 
abolished, they would rather not have any reforms in 
the Punjab. (Sir Muhammad Iqbal: In the whole of 
India.) Did they say in the Punjab or in the whole of 
India? 

280. Chairman: The opinion expressed this morn- 
ing by the spokesman of the deputation was that, 
xmless certain conditions were fulfilled, the view of 
his party was that they would prefer no constitution 
advance. 

TPifncss; Without any reference to the Punjab or 
India? Well then, we have received, if I may venture 
to say so with all deference to my learned friend, the 
statement which sounds to me like the statements 
sometimes made by children 


281. Chairman: Please do not criticise; if you want, 
you can express dissent. 

Witness: What I wish to say is this : If we were not 
sincero well-wishers of constitutional advance in our 
country, we might have countered that statement .by 
saying that if communal electorates are abolished wo 
would rather that even Montford Reforms were taken 
away. But, boing sincere well-wishers of the country, 
wo want constitutional advance, and at the same time 
we insist upon the retention of separate electorates 
because we believe that that is the only way of bring- 
ing into existence in this country really representative 
government and to avoid the creation of an oligarchy. 

282. Chairman: Mr. Muhammad Ali, I take it, is 
the spokesman of the deputation which represents the 
Ahmadiyya community. We have all got your memo- 
randum, but would you like to say anything either in 
support of, or to draw a distinction from, what has 
been said by the rest of the deputation ?— Ma ulvi 
Muhammad Ali: I agree in principle to what has been 
said, but I want to add this, that in the future con- 
stitution, religious freedom and the freedom of pro- 
fession of faith as well as adoption should be included 
as an integral part of the scheme. 

283. Chairman: You would like some provision made 
in the statutory constitutional structure to that effect? 
— Yes. 

284. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: What do you mean 
by “ religious adoption n ?— Everybody should be free 
to declare to which over religion lie belongs, 

285. Chairman: Does tbe other gentleman, Mr. 
Bashir Ahmad, wish to add anything? — (Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad) : I would just like to say, Sir, that we are in 
favour of Dominion Status if the rights of the 
Mahomedans are protected. 
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Memorandum on Sikh Representation submitted by the CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN 

Amritsar. 


This memorandum is submitted, on belmlf of tho 
Sikh community, in accordance with tho invitation, 
issued by the Royal Indian Statutory Commission m 
their notification No, F-143/28, dated Sth March, 
1928. It is not intended to bo a complete roviowof tho 
system of Government which at present prevails in this 
country, nor does it purport to deal with all tho 
questions which fall within the scope of tho enquiry 
on which tho Commission arc now engaged. It is pro- 
posed to set out in tins memorandum tho views of the 
Sikh community on such matters ns particularly 
concern them or which nro closely connected with such 
matters, 

2. Deforo, however, dealing with theso matters, it 
seems necessary to make a retrospective roview of 
the treatment accorded to tho Sikh community in tho 
past. Without this, it is feared, tho grievances of the 
community will uot be fully appreciated, and tho case 
of tho community is likely to be seriously prejudiced. 
It is needless to say that the Sikhs are a virilo, young 
community who have, in the past, cared moro for 
shouldering the burdens and responsibilities of tho 
Empire than for political agitation for reforms* They 
have been profusely spilling their blood in defence of 
their country against foreign aggression and internal 
turmoil, and fighting for the Empire in all quarters 
of tho globe* It is not necessary to amplify upon this 
subject. Tho Sikhs have received a rudo shock by 
having had to realise that, when time came for the 
extension of reforms in tho administration of tho 
country, those who talked loudest and mancouvrod 
agitation could alone bo listened to only if they could 
put up an appearance of a 14 United demand.” It 
seems to be exactly in this latter spirit that the 
Lucknow Compact of the Congress and Muslim 
League was approached by the authors of tho Mont- 
ford Scheme of Reforms in tho winter of 1917-18. ft 
h not proposed to deal exhaustively here with all the 
efforts which the Sikh community put up to havo 
their case considered on its merits, hut it is necessary 
tc state that in all stages of tho enquiries, whether 
in India or finally in England, they wero often met 
with the reply that the Congress League Compact of 
Lucknow stood in tho way of the just recognition of 
their claims, in spite of tho fact that the Sikhs were 
neither parties to it nor were they even consulted by 
those who were responsible for drawing it up. Copies 
of the memoranda, which wore then submitted on 
behalf of the Sikh community, attached hereunto 
(annexures A, B, C and D),* would sufficiently explain 
the position which then existed. It is now a matter 
of some relief that both Hindus and Mahometans, 
who were then responsible for such an inequitable 
division of power among themselves, purely on the 
basis of negotiation, as remarked in the Montford 
Report, have found the Compact faulty, and have 
now repudiated it, though from their different stand- 
points and for reasons of their own. Certain further 
schemes are now being drawn up, again by negotia- 
tion. In these schemes also Sikh interests are being 
ignored. It is therefore necessary to strike a nolo of 
warning at the outset against any such plausible 
schemes of division of power being now accepted unless 
theso make duo provision for all interests and parties. 

3. Sikhs are a young community, with a strong 
dynamic force running through their nerves, which 
fortifies them to suffer and die for a just cause, but 
they are also of a most democratic frame. Of the 
three main communities inhabiting the Punjab they 
are the most literate and were its rulers before tho 
advent of tho British. They occupy the highest 
economic status in the Punjab, to whose revenues 
they contribute the most. They have the highest 
stake in the country, and cannot entertain the idea 
of having to live at the mercy of the two sister com- 
munities in tho province. Their political and 
economic importance can not be exaggerated. It is 

* Not printed. 


thereforo necessary not only in tho interests of tho suc- 
cess of tho scheme which tho Parliament may event- 
ually ovolvo for tho governance of this country, but 
also for tho harmonious development and advance ol' 
this country towards responsible government, that nil 
these aspects aro scrupulously kept in viow when the 
schomo is prepared and matured. 

4. When saying all this, tho Sikhs do not wish to 
mako any proposals in n spirit of narrowmindedness. 
They aro fully nwnro of tho essentials of a healthy 
national growth in tho country. While anxious to 
mninlatn their individuality as a soparato com- 
munity, they aro alwayB ready to co-oporato with 
their sister communities for tho development of a 
united nation. They would thereforo bo tho first to 
welcome a declaration that no considerations of caste 
or religion shall affect tho matter of organisation of 
a national government in tho country. Thoy nro 
prepared to stand on merit nlouo, provided they, in 
common with others, aro permitted to grow, un- 
hampered by any impediments, in tho way of reser- 
vations for any other community. Somo other commu- 
nities, however, still seem to persist in one form or 
other for tlio recognition of roligious factions in the 
constitution of the country, and, if their claims are 
recognised and creod forms an integral part 
of tho basis of representation in tho ndminis- 
stration of tho country, the Sikhs apprehend 
danger to their very existence, unless adequate safe- 
guards are provided for them. Tho tyranny of 
majority is an expression not wholly unknown in the 
political history of the world, and when such majority 
is based on religion, tho oxtont to which such tyranny 
might go is unlimited. A simple caso may perhaps bo 
quoted how that lias taken place in tho Punjab Legis- 
lative Council under the existing constitution. 

5. Tho Mnhomcdnn community forms majority of 
the population of this province, and Hindus and 
Sikhs aro minorities,* being only about 32 and 11 per 
cont. of tho population. Although as a majority 
community, Mnhomcdons were not under tho neces- 
sity of any safeguards for their protection, yet they 
succeeded, by clover manoeuvring and in the absence 
of Sikhs, to sccnro for themselves separate electo- 
rates in tho Punjab, with half tho elected seats, 
amongst tho Indian population, to bo reserved for 
them, in tho Lucknow Compact, which surprised ovon 
tho authors of tho Montford Report (pago 105). In 
spite of strong protests against this proposal, more 
particularly on bohalf of tho Sikhs, whoso existence 
was absolutely ignored in this Pact, and warningB 
addressed to tho authorities against the creation of 
a standing roligious majority, against not only each 
of tho other two communities in tho province, hut 
even against a combination of both, this proportion 
was secured to tho Mahomedans in tho province under 
the constitution frnraed. Tho result lms been most 
disastrous, not only to the natural growth of national 
feeling in the province, hut in many other ways. 
Secure against any defeat by the other communities, 
or oven against their combined strength, the Mabome- 
dan minister, backed by his co-religionists in the 
Council and often by Government, which had to de- 
pend upon this Mahomedan majority for its own 
maintenance, trampled the cherished rights of the 
other communities under his feet. Even Government 
was defied at times by this majority, and was inso- 
lently told that its very existence could be made im- 
possible by the Mahomedans, upon' whose vote it had 
to rely so much for its continuance. 

G. The passing of the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines 
Act of 1922 is a case in point. It is not intended to 
give a history of the struggle that tho Sikhs had to 
make to rescue their holy places from the clutches of 
iriimoral arid extravagant Maharits and priests. De- 
spairing of all legal efforts that they had made for 
over half a century under the existing laws, the Sikhs 
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Mumouakiutm os Sikh H»:rnunr:sTATios. 


[Coniinvrd. 


\uw\* n«*t had to think tHhciwixo, The Sikhs 

thvivfoio, while t !*r v welcome mi ext« s nMou of the 
Miriern of tvajhiUmM*' Gwvrrnmcnt, f»*»*l that an\ 
externum that in av decided upon Htotild So nvvom- 
panted by tiio irttiova) of rtmiin*«-nbiii£ advene cun. 
dilions fttul j{ iho^ latter cannot **<* removed, they 

feel that |*o tadtCid exlcUMiUt of the ptx Till tYXteill 
will S' undul to the country. It would merely extend 
th*' Area of rrsmdurf, 

U. The Sr>.t Deform that i\ nr-ib'd in the bmly 

politic, therefore* 14. to remote ike d law bath* of ih«* 
present >\ Jtcin by 

D*) Uci^oiir.g o'niViUnftl roju** .rotation alto, 
pother. 

(b) in f.mng the {ioicrror a* a purely o»mtuu- 
tmnal head, without mo direct hand in the 
r.ilrur.ot ration, except pm*e? of veto, 

\c) Allotting the ScgidatutA full control mer the 
finance t; *m| 

pJ) SulordiftMtu,? the executive mid bureaucracy 
to the trill i’( the b^i’UlUTP, 

3-. A * 'hrt no of rco-rrajimj of *eatx with 

joint eh ctoi atm jorentit In-.--* put forward in thr* 

country arul ha* H^n freely tlixyo^l to take the 
pt.w o» the pj\s»v.t t^para**’ f l! J.‘f Uflfti r!e%t # »tM<-*, 
Although th;> n an improi Trent upon the present 
swtem, oi whtvh the c>iil clKvt* mil le removed, t<» 
extent, it toll afford no r» mr I\ for the arinwni* 

of thr lr*dy j*ohtm, vhmh have l*r<!i deterd-* d aSttr 
Miould, howetrr, thn !*■> decided upon, or the p*« *rni 
*y»le:n v*r:»* allowed to continue, U;e Sikh*. ruiuM 
<ari;c:tS pray for relief from the tyranny of th«» 
majority-, by tho amendment of the present c*inxtitu* 
lion, i*r a\ to ir.cfom^ the proportion of KsU: c«*3t* in 
the Council, a i writ a* in the Avw-mhty and the Coun- 
cil *\{ State and a tirr.ilaf representation in the 
admirmt ration of the country. 

Kl. The c;*<* <'f th<' Sd;h cununmitv has l»r<ui sktatotl 
fully in t!}o connnuniration? and rnruiorAtitfa, which 
Wort' pre'^nt^d to w|.«Hi the Mf'ntfofd 

S* h* m<* tt.ax on the ans'it le»t!i in India and in hop* 
tand.copK <* of which arx* lurxnnto attach^!.* lie- SilJi 
ronimufiity th xirr^ that th«» Cotntnti'Mun may lw^ p!ra*rd 
to rxlcr to the Itrcotdn on this subject in the ofiirei of 
the Cover mr.rnt of India and the Sccrxdary of Stat 1 ' 
for India in Council, for, as mentioned in the K» port 
of the Sihh Deputation that had Im-tu ^<’nt So lh»s- 
!and in DiM (copy attached hereunto a* anticxmc Kb* 
the SiMu lK*lirv«' that the ju*tirc nf the claim of the 
Sikh mmmumlv w*. nrhnowlcdy;ed in Knp r land, but 
rfli'ct was not ptrcri to it mainly l>ecau»e of th<> in- 
ifpntotu division of power a*, proposed in the C*onj*T<*«s 
fyer-KUo Compart of Lucknow, to which Sikhs were no 
party. Hut for this injustice done to l ho claim* of 
the Sikhs, the history of the relations between the 
Sikh community anti Government might, perhaps have 
fxvn different in many respect* than it has been 
during the last eight years. 

14. 'The Sikhs claim that the proportion of rents in 
the Punjab legislature, as between the three main 
communities — Mnliomedans, Hindus and Sikhs-— 
should bo 10, 30 and 30 per cent, respectively, and the 
same should 1 h? the proportion of their representation 
from the Punjab in the Central legislature. This will 
give a clear majority to the majority community 
against each of the other communities, Imt not a stand- 
ing tyrannous majority against a combination of the 
others. That the Mahomednns can apprehend no such 
combination against them in the Punjab will be evi- 
dent from the fact that the Sikhs have hitherto thrown 
in their lot more often with Mohamedans than with 
Hindus, especially as their interests, as a rural and 
agricultural community, have coincided with those of 
the Mahomedans. 

15. In Sind, Delhi, and in the North-West Frontier 
Province wc have a fairly large Sikh population and 
of persons believing in the Sikh Gurus. Wo would 
request that the claims of Sikhs in Sind bo specially 

* Not printed. 


Demand bus, however, been made in 
cfitntn quarter* lor the repartition o! Sind liotti the 
Ihnnb.iv Prc-ihlencv. We ate not in fn\nur of Mich a 
propo-Ml. lint il Mich a M«'p is t*» bo taken then Sikh 
claim* lot mh*jUftte r^pte* nutation in the newly 
fntined Province should b«’ fully trtogni’ed. In Delhi 
and the North-West Frontier Pio\iuc» Minder icpie- 
renlntion rhould be contcded to the Sikh* in the new 
constitution that may Im formulated for lbe*.e 
Provinr***. 

Ii», Subject to the nbovo tc*er\ «I ioih., under which 
no nne Single community can oppre k *. ineinln'ra of 
another, the Sikliv. would recommend a h\r.tem of 
Federal Gmerntr.ent b'ung e*.t.»bh*hcd in the country, 
undet which each Province >ull have full imlepomlence 
in all internal atlait^, but w ill In* subji ct to the control 
of the tVntrnl Government in matters pertaining to 
the defence id the country nud con-.tituiiou against 
|*nth foreign nggrrvuon anti internal commotion, otlmr 
than ordinary breaches of the pence. Tin* foreign rela- 
tions amt the question* relating to taniT, external 
trade, and other cognate Mibjeetn, nnch as conummica- 
tions, poit, telegraph, etc., must remain within the 
entire remind nf the Central (invernmont. 

17. No member of tl»o permanent fen-ice* of the 
country rhould ever 1*0 appointed a* Governor, ami 
Minuter* rhould always be cho*«*n r o ai to repre-ent 
thr various cbments constituting tin* legislature, and 
flwmld cxercif** joint responsibility in nil matters, *ub- 
jivi to tin* vote of the Jyegidnturo. The heatU of dc. 
parimnits and MH-retarjcn to Government should under 
no rirrnmri ancet be nlltmed to go to the Governor 
direct. 

IS. There rhould L* a complete reparation of the 
exeequve and judicial function* in the administration 
of the country. The judiciary .should lx* entirely 
under the control of the High Court*. 

IP. Franchise should continue on the ftatno liana a a 
it n at prt *nni. ProMMon, however, should be matin 
in the constitution it^df /or gradual ext<uiaion of fran- 
chise with the spread id tsluc-itum mid crystnlisation 
of informed public opinion. 

iM. Under no ciicumstancc* f lion hi syttem of com- 
mminl rcprv'entatiun, whether through communal or 
joint eh-ctoratex, l»e allowed to exist in local bodies, 
hut mimiritie* should have adequate representation on 
(ho** bodies. 

2!. Governor* in the Provinces nnd the Govornor- 
Geuernl in the Ontrnl Government rhould have 
exactly the same position and powers na they possess 
in relt-gnvrrning Domnions, like Canada, Australia 
and South Africa, 

2‘J. Crown, through the Governor-General nnd a 
Conmmndcr-iii-Chiof, n** the care may be, mu.^t con- 
tinue to contiol the Army, Nnvy ami Air Force, a* well 
ns relntiom with foreign nnd Indian States, but nil 
other subject*, both in tho Provincial nnd Ccoitml 
Government, nhould he nubjcct to tho vote of the 
I/cgijylaturo. 

ItT. All constitution * , both Ontrnl nnd Provincial, 
Hiould he bicameral, i.r., thoro should be n Chamber of 
Senator* whero tho Acts of tho representative body 
Uiould be nubject to revision, and tho constitution of 
such rovisiotml clmmW should bo based on higher 
cdectornl qualifications, with tho addition of a limited 
number of members appointed by nomination to repre- 
sent classes nnd interests which might otherwise 
remain unrepresented. 

2f. Services should nil bo recruited through n Public 
Sorrico Commission, set up in each Province, nnd ono 
at tho Central Government, and endeavour should ho 
mndo to increase tho representation of Indians to 75 
per cent, of tho total vacancies. Tho Public Sorvico 
Commission shall, in each Province, seo that nil classes 
of tho population arc fairly represented in tho ser- 
vices, hut tho criterion of appointment in nil cases 
shall bo morit nnd efficiency for tho work expected to 
be done. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 6th November, i928. 
MORNING. 


Present : 

All the Mr.Mjmns or inn Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), of the Central Committee 
(except Mu. JCiKAmrAi Piikmchand), and or the Punvah Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from tho CHIEF 

The Deputation consisted o! 

1. Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Kt., C.I.E., Amritsar* 

2. Sardar Mohan Singh Ji, Rais and 
Landlord, Rawalpindi* 

3. Sardar Tcja Singh Ji, B.A*, LL*B*, 
Advocate, Rawalpindi* 

4. Sardar Sant Singh Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Lyallpore* 


189. Sardar Ujjal & %ngh: Tina* is wry fclwrt, a{f d 1 
hope yon will give your replies a* briefly as possible. 
It nas said yesterday that the bikhs were not a dis- 
tinct community, but were part and parcel of the 
Hindus. Ho you agree with lhu> view?— (Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia) : Sikhs Imvo been a distinct 
community. From tho times of tho Gurus they have 
been a distinct community, and I cannot accept the 
stutomont from a rival community that we are not a 
distinct community; I cannot accept it at all. Facts 
are facts, and wo have to recognise facts as such. We, 
as Sikhs, are interested in safeguarding tho rights of 
tbo Sikh community, and it could not bo expected 
that in doing so wo should allow ourselves to bo merged 
into A, Bor C. X will not name them, but simply say 
A, B or C, With the communal outlook as we have 
got it hero it is very difficult for our community to 
safeguard its interests. Religiously and socially we 
are a distinct community, and as such our interests 
are not identical with those of any other community 
at all. 


190. Can you give me an instance (part from what 
you have already said) in the pre-Reform or post- 
Ileform Councils whore the Sikhs have sided with the 
Muslims as opposed to the Hindus?— If instances are 
required I can give you a number. 

191. Yes, briefly? — Fake the debates, for example, 
in 1922. On the resolution regarding the amalgama- 
tion of the North-West Frontier Province with the 
Punjab and the grant of Reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province (Debates, Volume IV., page 195) 
they sided with the Mahomedans, On tho resolution 
regarding holding summer sessions in Simla (Volume 
Ilf, pages 355 and 356) they sided with the 
Mahomedans. 

Chairman ; That last illustration does not sound an 
important one t .. * 

Witness {Sardar Sandar Singh Majithia): Then m 
another question, about the emoluments of 
the zaildars and lamhardars they sided with the 
Mahomedans. Another important question which was 
dealt with in my department was the resolntion re- 
garding schedules of occupiers rates on the canals in 
the Punjab. There also they sided with the 
Mahomedans. These instances could be multiplied if 
you like, Sir. 


KHALSA DIWAN, Amritsar. 


5. Sardar Man Singh Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Lahore. 

6. Lieut. Sardar Raghbir Singh, O.B.E., 

Sandhaivalia, Raasassi. . 

7. Sardar Mangal Singh Man, Rais 

Koi S hera, Vice President. 

8. Sardar Jodh Singh, M.A. 

9. Capt. Lakka Singh. 

192. Sardar Ujjal Singh: In the prc-Reform 

council-'— In the jiro-Iteforjn councils. i erhaps 1 
may not bo disclosing anything which is not right, but 
1 as ono of tbo representatives of the Punjab, wa 
returned with the help of the Mabomedan members, 
and tho idea used to bo that once a Sikh should go 
and another time a Mabomedan should go. In fact, 
there was a great complaint on behalf of our Hindu 
friends that this was not right at all, as they had not a 
chance of being returned. 


193. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Can you tell me whether 
a party system on political lines can be evolved wita 
the system of communal electorates?— I am. afraid not. 
Under the present separate communal electorates no 
such party system can be evolved unless there is a 
change in the outlook. 

194. You think the parties in the council are based 
on communal lines? — They have been in the past. 

195. Supposing separate communal electorates are 
maintained, do you want them to be confined to tho 
legislatures or would you extend them to local bodiesr 

l Tvould certainly not extend them to the council, 

but I shall have objection to their extension to the 
local bodies. You mean making an experiment there 
as well? 

195. Yon mean that you would confine them to the 
legislatures? — No, not at all. What I meant was that 
I would not extend separate electorates to local 

bodies. * ^ c *. 

197. Would you then make an experiment ot the 
system of proportional representation in local bodies 
in place of separate electorates?— Perhaps that wifi 
be the best method. That experiment might he tried 
in the local bodies first, and if it proves successful 
there it might be extended later on. 

198. Under a system of communal electorates would 
you have a chief Minister in tho Council forming his 
own Ministry? — Well, as I have said before, if com - 
munalism were to remain you cannot possibly expect 
that a chief Minister would carry the confidence of all 
the members of the Legislative Council. At any rate, 
he will have to be supported by his own members, and 
there may be members representing the other com- 
munities in the Cabinet, so to speak, and they would 
be supported by their own members. If communal 
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0 NctY?nJ*r. h»2tsl Dkvctation most xnr: Cnmr KitAt/tA Diwah, AmuVtmau. [CVmfmufd. 


(reling 1 * hft\w to r* main, tiauuaH) thi* \*uisM not 
ViOth. 

UV. lift* UvW.aud hftv Uvll U\ftdi* that j.-pMAU* «d»H - 
turatcs Pn*utd Os- ;:<aintatm* 1, and that **•*■.*» rduuiht 
K* i lor r\H I'-uumtints i» *. *»n the s«m 

\ vv.v, own hu o wiajotitv wnu.ftlftit \ . Mft) I hum* 
\our viow» on ihiv jvint •* Wrll, it would b’vd to tlu^, 
that the majontx i\<:nmuftit) viubi puviuall) Kn\»' 
t,ho w I;o’r iho**\ U o tho t*‘U UiUftity the 

statutory right to \u\< tvuntrj *nd« v p*'Ud« ?,t!\ 

ot the w:*h< t of the j»<'. plo a* ft whole. IT, tv could not 

ho «loii«' ( l i»; , afraid. Then tho ftr\l p **t»t 

would the Sikh* hi** thft<*? Tt-e J* skill ltr:e lb** 
talers of the fiiftjxh .M’.d thee fought wt*h the 
Itfttuh for thott xouUtn. I he* tint hot f.io* Up the 
Punjab Without ft fctflipgh* IK* V»>tt fj;}^ ? thftl S<' 
%halt tile otjr?‘ltn t« lx* **lKiT\hr.iil«‘‘ 4 i to hun'.!>«*r 
to rate over in? 

*; o, t h.r* J’.n /Ttt/esilKil K*.o%; Would yon hho to 
tub* * -Kilo to xuW All the coinuiumtu * should 
join together and rule. I'ldcx the) da join togetl »*r 
the* rv.r.nl rule, 

iMl. .v.'..\;r 1 j ; * j» Nf'v*. ; MVuld she rule i.f «*m* 

rv VA tv nv t ft t \ \ o , \ n vg , a t ra j v l $ vx a ? a) : - *i h »*• n tv *- r *' l 

1* r\ule»t, I not H jd)* I bat wdl hr ft |>e'. uSi.tr 

tort id 

■; «h \\»u I.ut' !«<-:» in the h>r tht.e m-av., 

I t‘v*hv*« e, Jinlti I K* >rt| thiuh the 

J'ilts uvsr.tUit) i*^t h i«i !c ?*» j»r\>t« < ' th* tr **.♦.* 

i S T ' hu 1 « * N V ;?M * t ft*U it t.ftl Uut tw eft 

at*!»* ts* d* -O. I Ift‘l W*>J ^ -v.e f.hsTjije *UM.XM.«*, 

**!,«' ite.-vt* st nv’.hti «f t!.s l:,diftu ate the **-;»♦ 

p^iuv'% n^htt. in UKTJ tv Atimst^r tuih the Mi*ch <«f 
\otov (.{ hit uxtu rvuvriUiSiH) fi»r. v 4 vh« UufvlwAra hi!] 

c>rt ti;e Sllh* m th<i tov* !i of their UUltrd t»|*jKO;t toft 
1 h<’ tliil was ?.> h ilidih'l Kv tsie oojiijjiuint v ttj.v. 
it etiuld l«<* brought udo force r>cn after itx 

jwMi‘v, ‘| Ism otft-tf.er iJor.o to mftirs' i!;>’ 

uiiportniiv" tjf tf.o Hi tht? tu-ral Ixxiit *u \ou 

lnri9 that, toJujur* «! to tlnur umnher'* th.-ir 

vt»tift4 *>rten^th i*- irry to jelucv that toting 

»:nr};:?h ft formula that on the lt>mf 

th*.» repfe'cijtfttJoJt ishi>uhl In 4 ftC^rditi;* to tl>e 
rftcftn of t!i« roi- ra ami of the jvojuiltitiou. ^«’jiftrat»- 
df'Clnnt*'' were not lUUolUoxI, hut ufil»Ts Vff»’ 
i*.iurd t'ti behalf of thr Miui^tr)' of I Mu cat ion lo the 
cUf'ct. that thu cnnatiltu n«*v nhoufd h* 4 fwtad in juich 
a. wat fta to jit-r^fum* that r* ^ul t f nnei th« r?»kh» 
suCercd m ctms^ueuci** 'Iht^o are the two j'lnrinp. 
mitancr’i. If you nant inuft»r irutnuces 1 c.ui cjuote 
more. 

You wiM lx? prepared to tnahr n mrr»fir*o if 
toimnuiiftl ropr<*'**ntai}fin in any form i* not pivrn? 
Hut if it U to h<» kept ftlno in any Muipo or form you 
would have your repre^'iitation M*«if*hted in of 

your numlwr. What are your pronndn for t hio wn^lst- 
inttr — {tfardar Sundar Sirujh StajWiia) : Fimt of all 
wc do not want communal representation to he r<^ 
wo fed simply for tho sake of show and to dimv n roxt 
of unity wliich is really not ther*^. Hut if it is 
fiosM'fjfo to romovo it throughout the country as a 
whole — X do not want to be* umlnratood by the use of 
the word “country" simply the Punjab, but I mean 
the country as a whole, India as n u hole — then .Sikhs 
would Iks prepared to pnerifire thnm.H > lv*»s (or tlio sake 
of nationalism. Hut if this communal representation 
is concealed or exists in any peculiar way nil round, 
and it is only shown to have been removed in tbo 
Punjab, very cleverly removed in the Punjab, I am 
afraid 1 cannot accept that. Nobody expects that 
would ho kept out of the Punjab. 

2(M. Chairman ; 1 would like to bo entirely clear 
about this. I understand you to say on behalf of 
your deputation that if the principal of communal 
representation is entirely removed from the constitu- 
tional structure of Pritwh India, in nil its parts, 
then the Sikh community, no (nr nn you are nbto to 
speak for it, would bo prepared to abandon tho 
separate Sikh electorate in tho Punjab P— They will 
be prepared to sacrifico for tho sake of nationalism. 


; m.ti ix to *u\, im»y mu nOatiUoit l no sepaiuto 
vHUui.tto. ilut, on iim oilier timid, l uniifHiiumi )ou 
lu t a v that unit*'* Umio »** ft touipluu* leimnal ot com* 
mun.vl u'pir'»**ntntit»u tu cry ft tier** the Sr 1 * » K 1 1 r » »io not 
pU'pftttftl, ns Inr n,s ttieir oft it lc»ju* 4 to ftbalidoii 

vpalrtle tcplc 4 WUftllun*f"* 4 \«“‘, fft. Hint w« huu 4 

• aid. 


IV'}. .V.jubir bjyt i tuu'jU . \ t»u vnut lepri roUtftUon 
m I'icM id pint tiUftthet \ou kmm m un r repro- 
-* titnUftft **<’ has c piotidcd iU per lot tho 

aiuft.xftiritau 4 ., v.d p<»i tvttl. U»r iIm* ilimlUH, mid *’»o per 
» «':vi. lut ttio >ikit*». Mv p.tmmds aio Un*'o. i'trhi ot 
ml n»> aio nfth a ti tho Punjab tu any appreciable 

* itciii, U»t*udo vc ftt» 4 old) t* toft round community, 
..ad tv* ^*u*h \*t' hn\o o\vt)lhin^, our hcarthn and 
i.j|iin and c\* 4 Tythtii£ m ilu* Punjab. in tins pro- 

* »mv no oulhl not l»o expected to bo ptarod in any 
\ v*itioft tv Inch ft ill l>e dell linejilal t«i tho iiileresls ol 
»iir* ix.mmumt) n-> n whole, in other provinces l ho 
other ivunnumtus cun l<.a^ntn lur t»io aako of 
nvajunt) in one ur imimritv m the nUnun, but \u» 

no; m»\ uieh o>irii!ri.i(|ntiv outMd<* tlio Punjab, 
that i ^ li.e tibt leawn. M.en *\o Ivnxe ho^ules tlmv 
very lar>p* y/inlunrns mth rmi»tuiuui* .»ttm In d to 
llu-xn purdnarru whith nr*' not only exi-vtinp, m 
the Punjab. Ihe^o pyuvka ftr an vx^\ «mtauti< the 
Punjab an tie’ll, even in t»f th*’ nntiM* 

itvln, P«,r exampb’, tin 4 la^l r«i:tr:p, phue of 

the pu.ll Uuttl Vi Ut Naiub't \il\u<*tcth:iu f 

Pc.vftu). Tlnui \»»», an a imhtftty lomiftiioity, lt;no 
lo»dbt the batlb's of the Kmpiro and citcnliccd for 
the upkeep u i Ul« t*o\ et ntUetlt , We ha\o idled out 
t-bx-d jmt onl) on tho IruntieiA ol ihe Pmijiib, but 
w cii oulude at f;f«at tlintancrs. In the In^t xvar 

Ol the IlMlVljer *> o| thlleM lll COUItltft ^ ulicfu tliO WftT 

van fajpftj), I heft our military .nlteii^lh m the p;v%t 
hat been neatly ono-iixth ol tho xUmlu army. As 
Hoards, tlni lexenue, xv c pay in tho jirovince, I be- 
hero, »on.ethin^ hko *10 per cent, ul tlm total land 
lewntie, i ho 1 1 Indus nnd Mahumcdam. tiro in tin* 
tn^ortt) in rumo of tlio provinces, In muuo ptovuicvs 
the Umdus are in tin* majority nml in >om*» Uio Alnhu* 
mcdftus arc in tlio majority. In that way they can 
keep t In* balance ol pmu-r in dilfcrclil places, but xvo, 
heinj* Miuply in tin* Punjab, uid**.s wo arc* given 
special wiughtttge for our loprerentaiion, wo cannot 
keep ij u , luduonco of tlm community, or we cannot 
« xert any real iulluenc** in the debates, or we cannot 
make our helves properly felt. Then no minority com- 
munity rliouhl be nt the moroy of n majority com- 
munity und no majority community *koidd bo in n 
position to tyrnmuMj any minority community, and, 
again hi ruch contingency, thcro should bo u combina- 
tion which rhoutd ho able to defeat that contingency 
fehuuUl it arise* Coming to our services in the war, I 
think wo have given nearly ono out of every four 
men that went from tho Punjab. And as regards tho 
rewards wo have won 1 think ono-tbird ol tho re- 
wards as a who Jo, 

207, J)o you ihiulc, Haidar Stihih, that ono of tho 
causes of this bite agitation was tho diKnppomtim.Mil 
felt by tho Sikh community on account of tho inado- 
<|uncy of representation given by Government?' — 
Naturally. I think wo wore promised in tho Joint 
Heport of tho Kighl Honourable Mr. Montagu and 
Hord Chelmsford that tins community will bo repre- 
sented on tho snino basis ns the Mnhomodan com- 
munity, but when tho actual time camo tho promiso 
rnndo was not fulfilled, 

203. You mean according to tho calculation based 
on tho representation given to tho Mnhomednns? — 
That arorngo was whittled down. 

200. Do 3 understand that tho proportion oT repre- 
sentation given to tho Mussulman minorities in othor 
provinces was far in excess of their number? Was it 
JO per cent.' proportion calculated on that basiB? — I 
will givo yon tho figures. Take tho oxnmplo of Bihar 
nnd Orissa. Tlio Mahomodans in Hilinr and Orissa 
nro 10 por cent, of tho population and they have boon 
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0 November , 1928.] Deputation from the Chief Khaxsa Diwan, Amritsar. [ Continued . 


majority? I understand that, so far as absolute 
majority was concerned, the Mahomedans were in a 
minority?— I am doubtful if they were. 

238. You think these figures are not correct? — I do 
not think that these figures are correct. But I say 
that when you lump together the Hindus and the 
Sikhs into one bloc and take the Mahomedans sepa- 
rately, they are in a minority. 

239. Can you tell me as to whether during the latter 
part of the second council there was no Mahomed an 
Minister? — I cannot give you any reply to that 
because I was not in the council. 

240. But do you know as a matter of fact, as an 
outsider, after you had resigned? — You might put 
that question to my friend Sardar Jodh Singh, who 
was in the council. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (witness): Yes, I could inform 
the Conference about that and give the reasons for 
that also. 

241. I am not asking reasons. I am merely eliciting 
facts? — ( Sardar Jodh Singh) : The fact is known to 
everybody that there was no Mahomedan. 

242. During that short time did the Mahomedan 
bloc support the non-Maliomedan ministers? — ( Sardar 
Jodh Singh)? The Mahomedan bloc tried its best not 
to support, but the Hindus and Sikhs joined together 
and because Government wanted to keep that 
Ministry in power with the help of the official Uoc 
it remained in power in spite of the Mahomedans. 

243. Can you refer to any important divisions 
(one or two will do) in which the non-Mahomedan 
ministers were opposed by the Mahomedan bloc 
during that period? — (Sardar Jodh Singh): I told 
you that the Mahomedans did not have that combina- 
tion. To begin with, the circumstances were these, 
that the Sikhs were under the influence of the Akali 
agitation, and they did not support the Govern- 
ment, and the Hindus had among them some 
Congress members who were pledged to non-co-opera- 
tion. So those who wanted to co-operate with the 
Sikh and the Hindu bloc were in a minority. Hence 
the Mahomedans were the only party who supported 
the Government as a bloc. But after the Gurdwara 
Bill the situation changed. The Sikhs also began to 
support the Government on occasions, and the 
official bloc had the majority. Therefore the 
Mahomedans did raise that question once or twice. 
When Sardar Jogendra Singh was appointed 
Minister they attacked his Excise policy, but to their 
surprise they found that the Sikhs, on whose help 
they counted, would not support them, and they 
failed. There is one thing more. Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram had the support of the Mahomedans. He had 
no support of the Hindu bloc. The Mahomedans sup- 
ported him on principle because that bloc contained 
the majority of Mahomedans. 

244. Sardar Sahib, to resume the questions 
addressed to you, under the principle which you have 
postulated, that in no legislative council should one 
community have a majority as against all others 
combined, how would you distribute the seats in the 
Legislative Council of this province where there is 
only _one minority and one majority? Would you 
turn the majority into a minority and a minority into 
a majority? — ( Sardar Sun dar Singh Majithia) : It is 
not possible 

245. "What would you do in these councils? — A 
question like that does not arise in other councils 
like the Punjab. 

246. So that it is only in the Pxinjab that you 

would follow that principle and not in any other 
province? — Because we have got three important 
communities here. Take the case of Madras * * * 

247. The Mahomedans are, of course, only one 
party? — The remedy is with the Mahomedan com- 
munity. 

248. I am not asking about the remedy. — In the 
balance of power they have got the remedy. In some 
provinces they bnve a majority. 


249. In Madras, you know, again there are three 
communities — the Indian Christians, the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus. Would you in Madras give to the 
Indian Christians and the Mahomedans combined 
51 per cent, of the seats in the council? — Do you 
not count in Madras the non-Brahmins, who are an 
important community? 

250. They are Hindus. — All the same, there is an 
important division among the Hindus, the Brahmins 
and the non-Brahmins. You shall have to count 
them. You cannot possibly avoid counting them. 

251. And wbat would be your situation?- — There 
the Mahomedans, the depressed classes and all others 
could combine and form a majority. 

252. In the United Provinces? — In the United 
Provinces it is practically the same thing. You have 
got about 40 per cent., if I am not mistaken. 

253. The next question I would like to ask you is 
this: You say in your Memorandum at page 137, at 
the end of paragraph 14 : u That the Mahomedans 
can apprehend no such combination against them in 
the Punjab will be evident from the fact that the 
Sikhs have hitherto thrown their lot more often with 
Mahomedans than with Hindus, especially as their 
interests, as a rural and agricultural community, 
have coincided with those of the Mahomedans.” 
Would not that show that you have less to fear from 
the Mahomedans with whom your interests coincide 
than from the Hindus with whom your interests do 
not coincide? — What about the special Gurdwara Bill 
which was forced upon us? 

254. If you give me an answer I will tell you 
that. — A thing might happen like that in certain 
cases. In the important case that I have suggested 
here the Sikhs sided with the Mahomedans, but in 
other cases it may be quite the reverse. Take the 
case of the Gurdwara Bill. There, of course, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs made a stand against the 
official and Mahomedan majority. In spite of that, 
they were defeated and the Gurdwara Bill was passed. 

255. But ordinarily you think your interests will 
coincide with those of the Mahomedans? — The in- 
terests are different. In rural interests we may go 
with Mahomedans, hut there may he other interests 
as well. 

256. I should draw your attention to paragraph 19 
of your Memorandum at page 137. You say that the 
franchise should continue on the same basis as at 
present? — Yes. 

257. You recommend no extension of the franchise? 
— No ; already it is low. 

258. The voting strength of the Sikhs, as com- 
pared with their population, is very high and should 
be reduced?—- Is that a reason why it should he re- 
duced? It is not a reason at all. 

259. Which do you think, universal franchise or 
a much lower franchise? — What I feel is that at 
present the people are not taking as much interest 
in the elections as they should. 

260. You are aware that in the elections to the 
Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee there is universal 
suffrage for the Sikh community ? — (Sardar Jodh 
Singh) : Universal suffrage has been given to the 
Sikhs under the Gurdwara Act, hut the result is that 
in spite of the fact that there were two rival parties 
engaged in a very keen contest in the last election 
with an Akali agitation, in spite of the fact that the 
agitation was there for the last 40 years, and in spite 
of the fact that the issues were made as live as 
possible and the franchise simple, it is found that the 
polling of the votes was only 14 per cent. This shows 
that when they take so much interest in an issue, 
even when universal suffrage is not appreciated by 
the people, and in this case the issue was religious, 
which every Sikh understands; hut to understand 
complicated political issues it requires a higher stan- 
dard of education, and we think that that standard 
has not been reached yet. 

261. So that the point, I understand, is this : that 
for the political education of the people you would 
seek to exclude the majority of the people from the 
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honourable member knows that lobby dmcutsions take 
place long before the resolutions are moved and before 
tliu speeches are made. 

291. Itaja Narcndra Nath: The Sikhs ate, 1 pic- 
Miine, one consolidated, well-orgutmed body? '1 hey 
arc not divided into different casles?--^.Sarifa r Su mUi 
Singh Majitliia) : We do not believe in castes. 

29 2. Dr. Narang: Tlio Central Sikh League is also 
represented on this deputation by Sardar Sant Singh, 
who is a member of that body? — Yes. 

293. And bo is present hero?— Yes. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 do not como here on behalf of 
that body. 

291, Dr. Narang: It has been stated in tho Confer- 
ence that tho Makoinedans will have no objection if 
tho Sikhs wanted weigh tago, and they may take it 
from the share of tho Hindus. You say, on page 139, 
that you want to get rid of tho tyranny of religious 
majority. Will that tyranny of religious majority he 
removed by a partition inter sc between the Hindus 
and tho Sikhs? — (Sardar Sunder Singh, Ma)ithia ): 
No. 

295. It is also stated that joint electorates, if in- 
troduced in this Province, will load to fights, riots, 
bloodshed and tho dissolution of tho whole system of 
this Province, Do you agree with this view? — That has 
been tho case even in provinces where there is separate 
electorate. 

29 G, You think the joint electorates will contribute 
to smooth working? — At any rate wo can have a trial 
in the local bodies and if it succeeds there we can 
extend it later on. 

297. 1 want to put one quoHion, ou which a great 
deal of emphasis has been laid. 1 just want, to know 
from you, Sardar ffodh Singh, what is tho cffectno 
majority in the Punjab Legislative Council. I r. it the 
Murlim loprescntntion or any other combination, in 
npito of their being in the majority in point of 
numbers?— (Sardar Jodh Singh) : They are the mn*t 
united single block numerically. Hence, windin' or 
side they east their votes that side win*. 

293. So they nro in an effective majority? - Yes. 

299, The Hindus are divided into groups? -Yes, tho 
Congress men nnd thn non-Cougrr^ men. 

309. And nKo the Itohtnkwnlas? — Yes. 

301. So there are three distinct groups of Hindu*? 
-Yci, 


301. CapMin. Sihandar Jlayai Khan: Do you in- 
clude Rnmgnrhia and Ramda*d Sikhs as Sikhs? — 
(Sardar Sundrr Singh MnjtfMu); Y’es, we do. 

,'105. »S«r<hir Shivdrv Singh Vberni: Much of the 
ground has Iteen covered by the fjur*,tinn< put 
bv my friends oppn*dt»\ 1 would like \mj to 
*ay *.otnelhiii}t — and 1 think the members of 
the Conference would like to know —of the r< pro- 
♦mtative ehatart**r of the Chief Khnbn Diwni,, 
h«ov the Memorandum vthldt L *nhmiMod w;o 
prepared a*ul on? '-AY** called a r«‘pr» *entatiro 
mating of the Sikh* from the difleteut parts of the 
\tJio inro nnd they n»rt together eU the 27 th of Mas 
end drug"'*! the diaft Memorandum in that meeting 
and pn***A it. 

So t*. i*. tb.e g* umaI demand <*• tho Sikh com- 
munity that is embodied m tld* M<*;: orardutrs* - Vr*, 
It h'ly #upp«rl of l l -o >Tkk* A** r.S sen .♦r*d abo Hr 
i npt‘ .* t of tl o Sd h t>rn"Ue well, 

:* C, SmlI't FKi’dtr Sim\: 1 Obd wen’ 1 be 
»»,W«'*t:ng fef tbr- re-Vo <-f *he fVm.W..** t*> 
Vrcwr the niir^n't p. *i \ >»-,*«, vr? t n it ■» ( ~*'* * it ut e l 
a*.d what into.»e*t it h-t 1- -» *ah»tv w. He p* , it:ra ! 
a^d c LmatlerM t *- on*, rf t! :« pr 's,n*r 

C*. >1 1* r- * • 1 *'■ *■ *il ! b\ r* ♦ V*' or,*. 

tVifi*?* * Tb* CV'd Kh-dia tkr v, vbirh i* a r«r- " 

I < *4 I ) , •. b ■ 1 r ■- ,V»t 21 i‘ f t X **" ** *■ * o'i* lid'^d If 

l f » v ; H l.nrrv’i HO *-<,!-♦ -- • **- g' gH'tH 

* * * • * I ijs w? - 1 1 * f ..o,., l d* fTr*t ** t 

* Sf»- rf H <•* O”'.*-**') 71 r* f.*' *1 

f. ,.f it* it r .,; * ? *' r 

**o to-'* It * v « m.t Pef tkT*- /tL* 


mil tee. That educational committee controls nearly 
275 educational institution?. The".* 275 educational 
institutions comprise 93 secondary i.ho^!*, 43 high 
and 50 middle ichools, including eight tchools for ir.*' 
girl?. The fchools arc managed and run by the local 
efforts of the Sihks nnd they rc-ouve grant5-:n-aid 
from the educational committee cu' the Djwan. Wv 
have up to this time given nearly IL. 3,32,390 a* 
grnnfv-in-nid to the so different tchooL. 1 should not 
1 m* undorstouf! to nman that tlu se institutions depend 
upon the grant-in-aid that the educational committee 
gives; but they give them this help besides tho money 
that is collected by local efforts, a substantial amount 
is nlso collected in tho shape of fee* ^nd Government 
also gives grant-in-aid. 

303. Sardnr Shiv dev Singh Vlmn: You have ftat«*d 
about the educational activities but I would like to 
know what activities the Diw.an bn* *hown in tb.e 
political advancement of the community and what part 
it played during the investigation of the prc" nt Re- 
forms? — 5Yhen the Reforms were to be introduced by- 
Lord Chelmsford and the lit. lion. Montagu, wo sub- 
mitted, on behalf of the Diwan, a Memorandum on 
tho subject of Reforms, a copy of winch we have 
annexed* to our present Memorandum to the Com- 
mission. Besides flint, we took a deputation to the 
lit. lion, tho Secretary of State nnd to the Viceroy in 
Delhi on behalf of tho community, nnd wo distuned 
tho mutter with tho*o two high officials. Then wo rent 
a deputation to England comprising, amongst other**, 
two friends of ours hero, Sardar Shivder Singh end 
Sardar Ujjnl Singh. They went to England nnd hud 
occasion to meet Sir Sankaran Nair, who was a mem- 
ber on tho Advisory Committee in Tin gluml. The 
report that these gentlemen submitted nbo forms part 
of tho nnnexuro* to our preiont Memorandum. S‘o 
you roe, in tho past wo have done our b*«'. t n repn - 
«ont the interests of the community in the «phn ri > r >f 
politics so far as it lay within the province of the 
Diwan. 

309. Do you remember that in that deputation 
which was sent to England there was one member who 
was tho President of thn then Sikh League’ — You 
mean Sardar Sob an Singh? 

310. YVs.-A>w 

311. Do yon think that the demands which have 
been pnt from time to time in tlw*e memoranda have 
been met by the Gnrcrmrieni to the fatbfnetion of 
the community? — T am afraid not. 

312. One of your demands, T under land, has always 
been to havo n Sikh in the Executive Council of thi* 
Viceroy r — Yc * . 

313. Has that demand ever been met hv the 
Government? — No, r.et at all. 

314. Dr. 5*ukruirir*fvr You hare romplniurl of the 

♦ *nnding tyrannous majority cf the Mn***du-.ar* in the 
Punjab Legislative Council. I* it r*t a f&e* that t! ■» 

• landing tvrannou* m.ajoritv cf the Muss-dr"*-* in 
tb.e Council is reduce ff to a Ir’pVM rtH” -jr i* */ in t' e 
event of the com.birat jen of o Sills kml tie 
Hindus? — T have said nlrondv that m.v.v a ♦Is-e *1 < » 
hare happened when Sikhs ar.d the Mr 1 am.e**an< 1 tr 
je-necl legf**l»er v 

5Ri'. 37sa? T know. Rut my q*:«r*t!en it ihr \> •: 
l.avo given example 4 t-h**r** on r r v. - nt of m** — 

of Sikhs hare jr'r^d •* e >f>i tX 

o^urril. but t'*i havo r*'*r.ttla!r • * iff tie »<*« !u * 
tyrr»n-e. ; - ma^rbv cf tie Mim-V?,-! As ? 

!*at r e». you yo*:M''f haVo?*‘d tVt rb*' 

of a ■- nr Tc 4: gh-*:s i^torc *t r vr* * r-- - -v * *■ ^*b ri” *5, * ' r 
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oil. I want to know ns In'tweon Hindus, Sikh* 
and Mahomed a ns. — At nny rate, n Sikh candidate 
will have to pet the support of Mahomednn* and 
Hindu* well to pet elected, 

;tlo. That i* merely theoretical? — Tho other side i* 
theoretical, too. 

CUO. You yay that tho Sikh's made rarrifice* in tho 
cau'o of tho Umpire nml therefore inm-t pe t *«nie- 
thinp in exce-s of their due share. Do son not think 
that Mussulmans ntul Hindus have a ho snrrified in 
the (I rent War? — Comparison* ore nltvnN* odious, hut 
take what we hn\e done, nml we ha*e our claim on 
that. 


JUT. Others hnvo nl-o done the Mime thinp, hut 
they nro not wnntinp more than their slum's. ■ — They 
ore ndUup lor fd» per emit, 

Sir /uff?»;,ir .tli Khan: On tin* population basis. 
JUS. i v *(tu!nr ShivtUv Sirujh Vhcrfli : Kverv com* 
innuity lit\*» rendered r-omro in the InU war, hut what 
my friend the Nnwnh Snhih wanted to ntnke dear was 
the extent of help pis en hv enrh community. — Well, 
Mr. if yon study tins tpcerhes of Sir Michael O’Dwver 
at tlie tune that will make the point very dear. Sir 
Michael OT)\v\er pives the fipnrcs of the different 
rotmmimtiei re-rmied during the war. Please ren 
what In* say* I ne«*d no? *ay anything more. 
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deputation owing to mvidcntal cirvnuutnmvs 10 
mhioie its end*. They armed Into. Thru i* nil *et 
tut* ami they Weto not satisfied with tin* ono addi- 
tional r.’.omtar or mo. Could you toll me what oho 
they iv.Mvtcdf — What happened a? that linn* «*i* 
that *.\i* get pwntieally tun tm tnU tK. am! one mem- 
1 h r hy nomination, making thtve in nil. ami tln»*.» 
xtiemhet** wore given to the Alnhrnnrdan*. Uur depu- 
tation demanded proper tvpn"«*ntatiou, that »*>, pn>- 
portimntidy to our community. llui our fiieml** 
It ncfit<-d and no do not grudge thorn; hut »tiU rw 
ji lt that iu* had not Ken dealt w tth adequately am! 
the piombes hr M out to u* hy the responsible official*, 
that is thr Higfit Honourable the So* tvtarv of State 
tor India and tho Vih rov of India, hnvo dwindh-d 
down Mid th«*y r, ere not fulfill'd. 

40. It *ot out ho***, and I htito no m»-.tns of tv*!* 
ir.g it. and 1 hate no douht it i< true, that lend 
l-eH-winm. v. ho tovitnl tho deputation as chair- 
man of tho .hunt (\>mmitt««'s of K»th Homes of 
Partial i< vnt. said, 1 thinh — l am not quite certain— 
that it va* t<*o late to make the amendment that you 
r.'wilr— Yr^ that i* what ho ^ni it . 

51. You do m*t thinV* \i>n had a fair hearing t»n 
that toudiMi!* — We had no fair hearing, and wo were 
told nt that titr.o that our claim* would lx* duly con* 
sd tiered on tho next occasion. Now is that tim**, and 
:t is in join hands to giv<» it*. 

42. Doyeu tr.ran r.% n ♦ ommunitv t.« 1*** icprr*-* nt»*d 
in England when th** Joint C*i!v,tuittn’s of K»th 
Iloiw s consider** any proposal* that nro made?— K 
a Committee is appointed there to consider this 
ejuistson wo shall lx* delighted to rojunctit our cn*<*, 

AS. 1 have no power to imit**, hut I n*k you 
whether you mean to go; — O r tn inly, w o dirdl he «h*- 
lighted to go, if cw.vion xiri*#*s to pros* our claims. 

A'nnhir ShiuUv Ninjf?* Vl<rvi: If 1 nm permitted to 
ray a little on this matter as I happened to lx* one of 
the mnnlson of tin* deputation, I may say it ww then 
Hated hv the responsible authorities, the Right Hon. 
the secretary of Stnt*' and the Viceroy that tho case 
of tho Sikhs was quite just, hut they feared it v:.v. 
nut tho time when tho whole question should Is* ton* 
tidvrrd. 

-5 5. }fny>r Afilsr: On page IdT, paragraph 17. of 
your Memorandum you say, “ No in* inl^r of the 
permanent -*'rviiv>. of th** country should over lx* 
appointed as Governor." When* do son think th»» 
Governor fc Iiou!*t come from: — -Prom England, and 
later on from thK country tt • • d f . 

4-*», In tie* next fcclllenee you ray, 11 Ministers 
should ahvay*. l»e chosen *n ns t*i represi’nt tho various 
element* constituting the h'gidntuio.” Hy 
“eU-nirnt” do you mean communal elements or 
political elements? — \Y<* are dealing particularly with 
our province and we cannot get rid of tlie idea of 
tho different coininunitie< being repn^-nted on tin; 
Xx*ci dative Council. 

-10. Do you not ronlho that that means you cannot 
have in this province n parliamentary jy.Mem Mich 
as tve* have it in England, because you do not provide 
for an opposition, which h quite an essential thing? 


— Nut under the present circumstances. How can 
you possibly hn\e u when the system <d election is on 
communal basis and when even the appointment oj 
ministers and members is on a communal basis? You 
out have that pmuhlc only when the innjoi ity of the 
H*»tK,s hme a I*rint** Ministrr and the JMinto .Minister 
•Meets Ins eolh*agUes. Tlnui there will he an opped- 
turn which will take ofiice when called upon to do io. 
Hut that tottld not he hud here under the present 
< in UmstunrcH. It is not pirdldr for us to have a 
chief mintst* r who will »ehrt his rullengues, 

57, Hut the difficulty is, yon want joint respond- 
htlit y I — -Yes. 

-14, That would mean n homog**mms ImvIv of 
mini-teis. On the other hand, you want mimsters to 
lepfi^ottl diffetent wuumnnitie**? — Hut still ways and 
means could l»e found t<i make it homogeneous. What 
did you do in tin* c,wo <if tin* Coalition (tovemtnent 
when Mr. l«loyd George formed the Ministry? 

4*.*. I d*» not cite it ns n good precedent. Hut 
apart from that tin* point is, you are trying to adapt 
i* rtain W\*M«*rn institutions to this country, and in 
tht^ paragraph 17 you put forward two pioptenh 
that *-cem to my mind to kill the iilen of n complete 
leprcentAtive system. Do you not think* that the 
than will c*»mo wh»*n the present condition* will go?-- 
Hut a*» long ns the present ideas are there we cannot 
h.i\o any tiling mote than we suggest. Hut we welcome 
a suggest ion of the nature you have indicated. When 
we grt rid of this communal problem, ns we hope v.*» 
will, then we ran think of that. 

7*0. Tim interim period is a litth* difficult?— -Yon. 
(Nnufor Jod/i Smtjh): 1 may ray that along with 
that propm.d w*- have another pr»>po>.a| that, if in tb.e 
Constitution y»u «!* * away with the communal elector* 
ales, then we «gr»v to the principle which you have 
suggested. Our pr«***»nt propo-al is* only a kind of 
solution to m«et th** pr«--**nt difficulty. When voti 
have got your nnunheri. eh*c!ed on a communal basis 
you cannot •ch-rt a man who i**pre*ents the whole 
community, l*ecati*<»* he 1ms h<***n elected hy one 
t immunity, and by* no stretch of imagination ran 
you call him to !>*♦ a representative of all the rili- 
retis. As things stand nt present , we must yoke to- 
ge*h»*r prtiph* of several communities nnd ask them to 
find a way out of the difficulty hy way of compro- 
mise, Aft*'r nil, it is n question of give nnd take. 

ol. Jsird Stntff.fonn: Who was the first Indian 
member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
Government after the Mont ford Deforms* — I hap- 
pened t<> h** the first memlwr. 

7>2, 1 only wnnt«‘d to he quite certain. In para- 
graph 10 of your Memorandum, on page 1517, you indi- 
cate your desire for full independence in the Proviliro 
subject to the control of Central Government in 
matters pertaining to the defence of the country, 
etc. Then yon refer to internal commotion*:. Docs 
that mean that you do not favour the handing over 
of law and order in tho Province, hut you would like 
to deviso fome authority* under central control tor 
law nnd order? — Tt follows. 

od. That is your dosiro? — Yes. 
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U This Memorandum represents tho views of tlio 
National Unionist l’nrty of tho Punjab Council. The 
strength of the party is 

It is not intended to deal in this Memorandum with 
nil the topics set forth in tho Commission's invitation 
for memoranda* Nor jh it intended to discuss in any 
great detail even tho topics which hnvo been selected 
for immediate treatment. Tho object of tho present 
Memorandum is to convey the general views of tho 
National Unionist Party an certain important topics 
us curly us possible to tho Commission, 

It is aha felt that before any specific questions are 
touched a brief reference may bo made to a few 
circumstances about which it is well to have a clear 
conception while approaching the question of con* 
Miuumnnt development* 

/m/tit'5 Afliludc Towards the Commission. 

2, The first point which comes uppermost in one's 
nunc! in this connection is the varying attitude 
adopted towards t he Commission by iho various 
Mictions of the Indian community. This attitude has 
two aspects, outer and inner. The outer aspect is 
represented by the hitter hostility of one .section and 
the u tiling cooperation of another. The inner aspect 
is marked only by a difference of degree, and not of 
hind. All those who take an intelligent interest in 
the Mtbject of the Commission share n common feeling 
of disappointment and resentment at the exclusion of 
Indian ct* meat from the personnel of t he Commission, 

The reason for this resentment is obvious. AH 
Koval CommisMoiii appointed in the recent past to 
enquire into any question of importance have con* 
tamed an Indian element. The exclusion of Indians 
from a Commission which is to conduct an enquiry 
into a question of the greatest moment to India's 
future ns a u hole could not fail to evoko the keenest 
resentment. 

The tunc for the announcement of the Commission 
was not well chosen either. 

Kepeatcd earnest demands w hen made by the repre- 
sentatives of the peopfo for hastening the appoint* 
meat of the Statutory Commission had failed to 
evoke any response from the Secretary of State. 
When tho demand had ceased the announcement of a 
Commission came and coincided with the existence of 
a strong wave of communal tension in the country. 
An announcement of this character at such a time 
was likely to bo viewed with misgiving and distrust. 
Tho exclusion of Indians from the Commission tended 
still further to confirm the suspicions of the people. 

The explanation for this exclusion that no Indians 
acceptable to the whole of India were available, and 
that the inclusion of Indians would have excluded the 
chance of a unanimous report, does not carry con* 
viction. Human nature being what it is no ono 
individual, even no set of individuals, would bo 
acceptable to a whole country in any part of tho 
world. Are there no men in England who criticise 
tho personnel of the present Commission? M r ill tho 
members of tho committee which the Legislative 
Assembly has been invited to elect be acceptable, in- 
dividually or collectively, to tho whole of India? 
What could reasonably be insisted upon was a sub- 
stantial measure of agreement among tho people with 
regard to Indian members, and as this substantial 
measure of agreement is expected to be indicated by a 
vote of the Assembly in the election of committee the 
same measure of agreement could have been achieved 
by tho adoption of a similar method in the choice of 
Indian members on the Commission. The part of 
tho explanation relating to the solicitude of the Secre* 
tnry of State for a unanimous report instead of ex* 
plaining anything has the effect of mystifying the 
situation still further. In fact, it places the Com- 
mission in an embarrassing position- Has tho Com- 
mission promised to produce a unanimous report? If 
not, what does this part of the explanation mean? 


Tho detractors of tho Commission can base ercry 
plan. si bio argument on this explanation to prejudice 
an average Indian against the Commission, 

Communal Tension. 

3. A very strong wavo of communal tension 1ms 
swept over the country’ during tho last two or three 
years. This wavo was tho result of a reaction against 
tho unity brought about in the palmy days of non- 
co-operation. That unity did not rest on very solid 
mid relinblo foundations. For three or four years 
common hatred for a third party had been preached 
violently from the Press and the platform and our 
unity was built on the foundation of that common 
hatred. Before the leaders of the people had had 
time to substitute a foundation of better material, 
e.fj.y a clear perception of common citizenship and of 
common secular and political interests, the crash 
came and the pendulum swung violently* to the other 
extreme. The communal tension, however, affected, 
almost exclusively, the urban section of the people, 
who, after nil, constitute only ton per cent, of the 
entire population. Tho communal virus did not 
spread to rural areas, where mutual relations of 
Hindus and Muslims continued to be marked by 
toleration, good will and even cordiality. Another 
encouraging feature was that excesses were every- 
where committed by ignorant and irresponsible in- 
dividuals, the very scum of society. A further cause 
for gratification is that men of responsible position 
were not wanting who openly and strongly denounced 
tho mad acts of their own co-religionists. The very 
nature and extent of excesses, deplorable as they 
were, servo to rouse the conscience of the people. In 
fact, the revulsion of feeling caused by* these excesses 
is so genuine, so keen and so widespread, that it may 
he said with confidence that the tide of communal 
bitterness has definitely turned. 

The Indian Press. 

4. In nil civilised countries tho Press is supposed to 
discharge two main functions, that of reflecting public 
opinion and that of moulding and guiding it. The 
Press in India may be said to discharge, more or less, 
the same functions. But there are two or three 
factors which distinguish the Indian Press from the 
Press of an ordinary Western country, and as the 
trend of Press comments is likely to be watched by 
the Commission and in some measure to influence its 
judgment, it will not be amiss to draw attention to 
these distinguishing features. The English section of 
the Press is divided into two parts, that owned or 
managed by Europeans and that owned and managed 
by Indians. The European-managed section will, 
generally speaking, be found to be either luke-warm 
or hostile iu tho matter of extension of reforms. This 
section is a champion of the permanent service and 
European capitalists, and views with cautious concern 
or disfavour any further political advance. The 
Indian-managed section of the English Press Is 
frankly communal. There are just a few papers, a 
mere drop in the ocean, which keep their general 
poliev untainted by a spirit of communalism. But 
the whole host of tho rest are either frankly and 
avowedly communal or communal in spirit with a thin 
veneer of nationalism. Another feature of the Indian 
Press is that it is entirely manned by men of urban 
extraction both among Hindus and Muslims. The net 
result of this is that while urban interests receive 
ample attention and protection rural interests remain 
unnoticed and uncared for. 

The Peal India . 

5. The real India is not the India of the Press nor 
the India of the town. The real India is rural India, 
where ninety per cent, of the Indian population reside 
and sweat and toil to earn a precarious living. The 
humming streets of Calcutta and the buzzing quarters 
of Bombay are no indications of true Indian life. The 
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Match* mansion* of the\e cities give no duo to tin* 
actual economic condition* which piovnil in t li* 1 * 
couuiry.tiilo. Tho cultured nnd woll-drc-M'd gentle* 
in An of IVlhi or Allahabad i* a phenomenon unknown 
in rural India. Tho well-appointed read* mul garden* 
of Amritsar nm\ l.ucknmv find no parallel in nllnp'% 
Tho palatial public building* in large town* arc mere 
symlnih of *rlf.complafvnt human vnnity which 
n hoi'4 to see Ivtomi it 1 ' no***, Tho ro.it Imhn it 
ill* fed , ill-clnd Ami illd<vd.ed after. It lives in ltii**r. 
able hut«. It h ported hy very few pood road*, 
schcoh and hospital*, are few and far VeiwcvU* and 
ordinary amenities of rivdi***d It to are ptnctically 
r.m-< xhten: in rural India, 

Jftirr riucitif y'j Si nrunHUp, 

t>. Tho Indian bureaucracy g»rernHy claim* to be 
tho ?do trustee of tho m.n **<*. Hut ti hrr* n**t a very 
good ntrotint to guv of its >t«*wards!iip. Tho urban 
infrlli'Kafsit: is frequently twitted hv bureaucrat* for 
its neglect of care of rural ina**«*-i, Tim charge 
against tho urban infeljt>;raf»: i may not be inttirrret 
MjhstantiaUy , hut what about tho < barge against tho 
hu re riti era ;*y it*dfr Has tho huroaucra *y, which re. 
reives hand* onto salaries for an cferient and 0 |»itnl'!»* 
dhrhnrge of it* duties, dor.e justice to tho rljiuia of 
rural India: Tho reply is an emphatic negative. Tho 
bureaucrat y has listened only to tho clamorous towns- 
man and patted and hugged him in entire oblivion 
of tho fact that the real India. i.e., rural India, i* 
hung neglected and Matted in tho interest of only 
10 per con*, of the general population. It is true that 
finro Urn inception of th.o Kefurin* popular minister*, 
particularly in tho Punjab, have turned their atten- 
tion to rural interest*, hnl the beginning that has 
l-v n made is all moderate and. unh *.^ vigorously 
and consistently followed, cannot yield any very* mb- 
Mantini and permanent results, 

Stjnrait EVprr »rr. tn!ic*t : . 

T. One of the* inn*t important problems, which has 
excited a great deal of heat r.nd controversy, and 
which th.o Statutory Commission will have to decide, 
i*. the que*iam of separate communal representation. 
In general, the attitude of tho National Unionists 
towards this question may he summaris'd n* follows.; 
If the communities principally concerned are aide to 
reach an amicable settlement on the main points of 
their difference and decide in favour of joint elector* 
nte% our party will welcome jtirh a decision. Hut if 
thf*c communities (nil to arrive at a mutually accept- 
able settlement separate communal electorates will ho 
absolutely neco**ary ns* a safeguard of the rights of 
minority or backward communities. It 1ms sometimes 
been ft:: ted that, under the present tyMmn, the mem- 
bers (.elected are more likely to have a communal out- 
look and are under no particular obligation to respect 
the susceptibilities of the communities to which they 
do not belong, and that if they were to be elected by 
a joint electorate they would have to hoar in mind tho 
sentiments of all the sections of their voters equally. 
The necessity of appearing before the bar of a joint 
electorate at each successive election will, it is 
assorted, bo an effective remedy for the development of 
any marked communal bias in individual members. Hut 
while all this may sound plausible the other side of tho 
picture cannot bo ignored. The existence of com- 
munal feeling is a stern reality and wlillo this 
feeling exists in any appreciable degree elections will 
run on communal lines even if the electorates arc 
joint. This being fo, the communities which are 
better educated and liavo a more powerful Press will 
sweep the election booths. That this danger is no 
mere illusion but an undeniable and actual reality is 
borne out by tho election results of district boards nml 
those municipal committees where electorates nro 
joint. Nominations to redress communal inequalities 
which result from joint elections arc no remedies. 
Voters arc entitled to hnvo representatives of their 
own choice, and this privilege of voters should not he 


lightly disturbed by lmving resort to nomination. 
Another icrimi** disadvantage of joint electorates 
under existing conditions will be increased communal 
bitt**rne'\ a-, n result of election campaigns. At pro- 
rent the contest is between candidates of tho same 
community and there is no orcnMon for appeal to 
common passions. Under n system of joint electorates 
lambdate*. from various communities will find thorn* 
•elves arrayed against each other and the whole 
tountrvMtle will be convubed from end to end by 
appeal* to tl»e worst communal plenum* for months 
legrther. This will mean n Very n*rioun extension of 
the trope nml area of communal bitterness. At pre- 
sent there are only oerasmnnl outbursts of communal 
feeling m the Council Chamber or tho Press on the 
pari of |»or*ons more nr h^s educated. Communal 
contests during elections will directly nfTcrt vast 
ntean at a time nnd this will draw into their vortex 
the umet ignorant and easily excitable elements of 
the population. 

The general situation having been briefly Mir- 
veyed* a few epreific questions may now be taken up. 

7he Jtf pjcir nfiif ier o« .t/qdird f<* Ihtttih 

/m/m. 

>. (a) TLf Jlntit uj t1<e /Tonr/<»cr. — Tim present 
b.iM\ ot the fiamhts*' is very narrow. Tim vast hull; 
of the population go«*i Ulircprccntcd while tile repro- 
n'ldativn of a inieroicopir minority are supposed to 
tune the true feelings and •etititmuits and safeguard 
the interests of India as a tihnle. The basis of the 
franchis** requires to l*e widened very suhstantinlly 
and to b<* fo adjusted Ah to give to rural India a 
representation rornntctiMiinto with it* ^tako and im- 
portance. The A’^emMv, as at present constituted, 
is a parked bods, entirely dominated by urban ele- 
ment*. While ninety per cent, of tho Indian popula- 
tion resides in rural areas the number ot the member? 
of rural extraction in the A**em|»!y will be found tc 
1 *e in inverse proportion to the rural population. The 
burden of taxation abo falls mainly on tho rural 
population while ihn disposal of the proceed* of taxa- 
tion rrsts with the urban people. The supremo obli- 
gition of ritirenship, namely, the finding of men in 
the time of war is nho prnctivaUs exclusively dis- 
charged hy the* riml population, but their voice in 
the chief legislative body of tin* country is very 
feeble. To remove this defect it is essential that the 
franchise should be materially liberalised in favour of 
the rural population. Tins can be demo by lowering 
the land revenue qualification to a greater relative 
degree* than property qualification in towns. A fur- 
ther device is to enfranchise nil members of villngo 
pntiehnynts, nil office hearers of co-operntivc credit 
societies iii rural areas and nil holders of His 
Majesty’ll and tho Viceroy’s commisMons among re- 
tired military officers. In the ease of landowners tho 
franchise should bo lowered to people who pay Its. 10 
as tarn! revenue annually. All rural tenants who 
occupy land paying Its. JM ns land revenue annually 
flionld nlso get the franchise. [The man occupying 
such laud will himself he netunlly paying only Its. 12-B 
per annum, the other half being paid by the land- 
lord.] In urban constituencies the rent qualification 
should be lowered from Its. 00 to Its. 72 annual rent 
aifd similarly the ownership franchise should ho 
lowered from persons now owning property worth 
Its. -1,000 to Its. 2,000. Separate urban nnd rural 
constituencies should continue, and all towns with 
population of 0,000 or above to be included in tho 
urban constituencies. The number of non-official 
members of tho council should be increased to 125. 
This will decreaso tho size of constituencies nnd 
thereby create a closer touch between tho member and 
his constituents. Nomination of non-official members 
should bo altogether done away with. 

(!») Methods of Elections . — Election by a direct vote 
ns now should continue, but a certain proportion of 
the members of the Assembly should be returned by 
the members of provincial councils. 

K 3 
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(c) Methods whereby Particular Interests may 
obtain Adequate Representation . — In the absence of 
a clear understanding reached and approved by the 
communities concerned separate communal electorates 
must continue. 

The representation of special interests, such as in- 
dustries, commerce, universities, landholders, labour 
and depressed classes through the creation of special 
constituencies is not desirable. These interests are « 
sufficiently represented by members returned by 
general constituencies. The scope of special repre- 
sentation should be confined within as narrow limits 
as possible. The creation of special constituencies is 
a stumbling block to the growth of nationalism. But 
wherever it is found essential to give representation 
to any special interest the representation should be 
secured through election and not nomination. 

(d) The Relationship between Representatives and 
Constituents . — This relationship, in the case of the 
members of the Assembly, is, generally speaking, very 
intangible. The constituencies are so large in area 
that it is not practicable for a representative to main- 
tain any real touch with his constituents. But in the 
case of provincial councils the relationship between 
representatives and their constituents is real. The 
area of the constituencies, though large, is not alto- 
gether unmanageable in the case of most con- 
stituencies, During an election campaign the candi- 
date has (where the contest is keen) to make a series of 
rounds of visits, and has to address public meetings, 
and distribute posters and other literature to show 
why he should receive the confidence of the constitu- 
ency. Where, however, the rival candidates are un- 
educated the election campaign consists of various 
parties of their supporters going about in the constitu- 
ency. -After the election is over the touch between the 
representatives and their constituents is maintained. 
The constituents know that they have a claim on the 
attention and help of their representatives, and, not 
unoften, assert their claim by bringing forward their 
grievances to their representatives and asking them to 
take steps for redress. There is, on the whole, a real 
and living touch between the representatives and their 
constituents unless the representative hails from out- 
side the constituency* 

(e) Nomination of Officials and non~Offcials. — Re- 
presentative institutions lose their real value and sig- 
nificance if their decisions are influenced by officials 
and their proteges. The nomination of officials and non- 
officials as additional members of elected bodies only 
serves the purpose of emasculating those bodies, and, if 
it is intended to give full life and vigour to elected 
bodies the nominated element should be entirely 
eliminated. 

The Provincial Government. 

9. (a) iVorking of Dyarchy .— Dyarchy is a difficult 
system to work. Government should be one organic 
whole, imbued with the same ideals and sentiments, 
having a common policy, a common responsibility and 
a common allegiance. Under dyarchy the case is 
entirely different. The organic whole of Government 
has been cut up into two, the Reserved half and the 
Transferred half. The Reserved section is responsible 
to the Governor-General in Council and the Secretary 
of State for India. The Transferred section is respon- 
sible to the Governor as well ns the Council, and has 
thus a dual allegiance. The ideals and sentiments of a 
popular and responsible Government cannot be ex- 
pected to be the same ns those of bureaucratic and 
irresponsible Government, and, therefore, an element of 
friction between the Reserved mnl Transferred sections 
is inherent in the system of dyarchy. The Ministers, 
being responsible to'the Council, are supposed to carry 
out the policy that appeals to the popular house, hut 
being nRo responsible to the Governor, and holding 
office during his pleasure, they are also expected so to 
frame their policy ns not to come into direct and open 
conflict with the views of the Governor. Thus, the 
Ministers find themselves in an nwkward position, 
nnd ; in their attempt to reconcile the claims of their 


conflicting allegiance, are compelled to steer a middle 
course which may, according to the temper of the 
times, please both sides or displease both sides. 

Difficult and delicate as the task of the Ministers is, 
given mutual goodwill and co-operation on either side, 
and given a reasonable council willing to recognise the 
difficulties of the situation, the system of dyarchy can 
be made to yield good results. But it must be conceded 
that these good results are not due to the merits of 
the system, but flow, iu an attenuated degree, in spite 
of its defects, from the constant exercise of tact, for- 
bearance and patience and from a determined will to 
work a difficult system. 

Dyarchy in the Punjab has worked better than in 
any other Province of India, and the progress made by 
departments under the control of Ministers is very 
remarkable and gratifying. But this result is due to 
a rare combination of circumstances. The two Gover- 
nors who have held the chief executive charge of the 
Province during the post-Reform period have been 
exceptionally far-sighted men, who seem to have 
decided to follow a policy and a programme which will 
he of direct and obvious benefit to the people. The 
majority of members of the council are drawn from 
landholding and rural classes, and are more practical, 
more level-headed and less noisy and less sentimental 
than their urban brethren. There has been a greater 
readiness on the part of the Governor and his Ministers 
to appreciate and recognise the difficulties of dyarchy, 
and to minimise and overcome these difficulties by ex- 
hibiting greater mutual sympathy and co-operation 
than have fallen to the lot of other provinces. 

But the rare combination of favourable circum- 
stances referred to in the preceding paragraph cannot 
be expected to occur in ever)” province or at all times 
even in the Punjab. Therefore, a system like dyarchy 
— which is inherently defective — should be abandoned 
and full provincial autonomy should he introduced in 
its place. 

(b) Position and Powers of Governor . — The position 
of the Governor under the Government of India Act is 
supreme, and his powers are very wide. He is, to nil 
intents and purposes, a perfect autocrat. He is not 
responsible to the legislature, and his responsibility to 
the Governor-General in Council is merely nominal. 
He can disallow any question or any resolution. He 
can veto any Bill passed by his council. Ho can certify 
any expenditure disallowed by the council, and can 
certify any legislation rejected by the council. No 
private Bill can be introduced except with his consent. 
He can direct any Minister and dismiss him when he 
wills. He can direct any action to be taken by his 
Ministers or Executive Councillors. He is the sole 
arbiter in matters in which there is a difference of 
opinion between the Finance Depnrtmont and a 
member of his Cabinet. He is also the final authority 
in matters in which the head of a department or a 
secretary differs from his Minister or Executive Coun- 
cillor. There is no statutory obligation that the posi- 
tion of the Governor should he that of a constitutional 
head and not that of an nutocrntic ruler. 

(c) The Position of Ministers in relation to the 
Governor is virtually that of complete dependence and 
subordination. In the absence of any statutory pro- 
vision in this lndinlf the Governor is free to appoint 
whomsoever he likes as his Minister, and can maintain 
him in office with the help of tho official and nominated 
non-official block in the council. Further, the Minis- 
ters hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 
Whenever the Ministers differ with tho Finnnre De- 
partment, their secretaries or bonds of departments 
mid commissioners serving under them the Inst word 
rests with the Governor. All these fnetors make the 
position of a Minister in relation to the Governor one 
of complete subordination. 

Tho position of Ministers in relntion to members of 
the Executive Council is, in theory, one of equality. 

But ns members of the Executive Council nre ap- 
pointed under n Royal Warrant nml nre riot removable 
hr the Gorernor, they are generally considered to hold 
n more honourable and hotter-respected petition. 
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r.^: t^ 1 j<t!j' , r am! *!io»M o.rnul or fall to^cthor. T1 k*v 
* honld Jinvo c'>mtnon view** on nil important rnatt«*r>, 
and l inIJmv n common poliry anil progrnmtm*, 

flratrn u;> in con*>«!tnt inn ivi»li on«* another nml np- 
prov» I h;.* party. Th**v ‘honM nil lw* <!rntvn from 

th^ ‘an*.'** party ami mv<* a common nlh^iamv. Om* 
mmi*t«*r drntrins his support from, ami ov.inp nllc- 
pianro to. one jinrty nml another minister drawn 
lrom, nml otvinp nllepinnrc* to, another party is a 
travesty of n*pn # *>oiuativc povormnent. 

(<*) /r*roirf7i o/ jxjrhj syitrw in thr /Von’nrnif 
/,Vn/r.--r7«. — How* far party M-st**m lias hprmip up in 
oth* r provinces is difTicnlt to ivay. In the Punjab a 
Pennine hepinnitip of n party was made when 

tin* *c'_omJ minixtry was formed. Then* xvere three 
pronp> in tin* Council: (o) the Nationalist Group, 
consisting of most of the Sikh members and Khila- 
fatists; (k) the Hindu Snbha Group, eonsistinp 
of Hindus of urban extraction and urban sympathies, 
nml (r\ the National Unionists Group, consisting of 
men of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irre- 
spective of caste and creed. The National Unionists 
Party was the strongest in numbers and included men 
of all faiths, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian. Tin 
outstanding feature of their policy was the advocacy 
of the rights of backward classes and areas. 

Both the ministers were drawn from this pnrty and 
acted in harmony and in consultation with each other. 

The arrangement worked well and efficiently, hut 
gave deep offence to the urban section of the popu- 
lation which, having grown accustomed to a 
monopoly of all power in the past, suddenly found 


that power slipping from their hand*. This was more 
than they could tolerate, and being in possession of 
practically tin* whole provincial press they m'I up a 
tremendous howl nml continued their loud wail until 
cue ni themselves was appointed a member of tie* 
pfe-i-nt !iet«*rng«*nroun ministry. Government yielded 
to the tktmour of tin* urban press, ami, in order to 
vijein ** a \cnferous frlton of tin* population, np* 
pointed n minister, a gentleman who has the urine 
support <> f only IT out of a total of 71 elected inein- 
l*i*i . This mold «mh he possible in n constitution 
whnh does not insist on ministerial joint responsi- 
bility *1 hi* leads to formation of ministries where 
m»iiis?ets i Anno: depend on r. waning support from 
the friends of each <*tb**r in \nrunis parties who are 
ntwnss (tee to nppttse any item standing in the name 
of n minister other than t!m om* belonging to their 
own party. Surely no ministry could be weaker than 
tin* one formed on th«**«* bases. 

I'arty M-.jein n» rs'eiitial conrsumlnnt of repre* 

* ‘'illative government, and if it is intended to intro- 
duce r< preventative go\c*rmnent in this country 
Government should do everything in Tis power to 
eruotirage the growth of n party system, 

(fi rtiwufUitti'i'i info jUirrmt on d Trutisft'rral 
Xtibjcrf#.— SuhjiTts entrusted to tin* tare of minist**ri 
ruv designat*’*! ns transferred subject* whil<* the r**it 
nte known ns re*'*: Ved subjects. To divide the field 
of government into two water-tight compartments is 
wrong in principle. All the departments mlrnim*- 
tcfel by n local government are *o hound up with 
each other nml the administration ,} f 0,5n department 
reacts on that of another no clutch that the clnstifi- 
i at ion into transferred and retried Mibp*cts is highly 
artts'irml nml even iiiHcbievnus. Another defect of 
this rlassificatimi is that nluinst nil the earning de- 
partments ar«* under th** control of Uxecutivo Conn- 
» illors nml timst of the purely ^pen^^^^g departments 
have fallen to the shnre of ministers. 

(g) He if m Mi fy of Srcoutt rV.finbri Pocoml 
rhnmt»en are tint at nil dedmhh*. They will prove 
a re.Ktionnry institution nud will always he viewed 
v.itb *>uspirion and distrust. They will id^o he ex- 
pensive. In view of tin* power of veto possessed by 
t lie Governor no Second (’hnmlwrs are needed. More- 
over, in tin* Punjab Council most nf the members come 
from landholding clnsss and tbe-e classes are conser- 
vative by instinct. 

lb) (lurjfion of Provincial Autonomy. — Provincial 
autonomy .slmuhl bo granted to nil the major pro- 
vinces. Indian ministers have administered their 
departments with tact, patience and judgment. 
Kfiiricnry lias not MtflWcd, and more progress has. 
been made in transferred subjects that m other sub- 
jects. The pare of progress in the post-reform period has 
been quicker than in the pre-reform period. Where 
tin* departments of Finance and I.aw and Order have 
been made over to Indians they have been adminis- 
tered with equal success nud efficiency. The experi- 
ence of the last night or nine years fully justifies grant 
of provincial autonomy. Whenever an attempt has 
been made to work the Ileforms the Councils have 
shown commendable sense of responsibility and re- 
straint. The experiment has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the Punjab. 

MV regret we cannot agree to the principles under- 
lying the Nehru Commit teo*s report. In that report 
the future constitution contemplates entire central- 
isation of nil power. This is negation of provincial 
autonomy. Tim civil nml criminal laws should bo 
provincial subjects, otherwise the Assembly may to- 
morrow pass an Art abolishing the Land Alienation 
Act, heennso in the Assembly the agriculturists will 
possess a very poor strength and voice. Tiio sub- 
jects on which the Central Government can legislate 
should he specified nml the residuary powers should 
vest in the provincial legislatures. 

(i) Finances of Provincial Government and Finan- 
cial Control. — The remission of provincial contribu- 
tions Ims considerably eased tho situation. But tho 
measure of control exercised by tho Central Govern- 
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ment and the Secretary of State is \ery stringent. 
The powers of borrowing in. the open market and the 
powers of imposing new taxes are unduly limited. 
New projects estimated to cost more than a certain 
amount cannot be undertaken except with the 
previous sanction of the Central Government or the 
Secretary of State. The restrictions should be re- 
moved or materially relaxed. 

(j) Financial relations between Reserved and 
Transferred Sides of the Government } including the 
question of the joint or separate purse . — There is a 
feeling that reserved departments are treated more 
leniently and liberally than transferred departments. 
Possibly the scrutiny to which new proposals of ex- 
penditure emanating from reserved departments are 
subjected is less stringent. Possibly these depart- 
ments are treated by Government as peculiarly their 
own, and proposals from these departments are less 
liable to delay on the part of Finance Department. 
But in the Punjab no serious difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by transferred departments in this con- 
nection, and the Punjab will prefer a joint purse. 

The Position of the Services.. 

10. There is a distinct feeling that all services are 
being pampered, particularly All-India services. The 
emoluments allowed to the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and other All-India services have been 
pitched too high for a poor country like India. 

The measure of control which can be exercised over 
the services in general is too meagre to ensure good 
discipline. A minister or a member cannot even 
censure a member of an Imperial or a Provincial 


service without the concurrence of the Governor. It 
may be contended that members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, being in the same position, ministers have no just 
cause for complaint. But it is no consolation to the 
ministers to find the members of the Executive 
Council in the same position of helplessness. When 
public servants know that they have nothing to fear 
from a minister under whom they serve, the question 
of maintaining discipline becomes very delicate, and 
it is a wonder that the ministers have achieved a fair 
measure of success under very adverse circumstances. 

(b) The Question of Recruitment and of Public 
Services Commission — The question of recruitment 
should be left entirely to local governments. The 
Central Government may have a Public Service Com- 
mission if it feels that it requires one. Provincial 
governments should be left to frame their own rules 
and to devise tlieir own methods of recruitment. 

(c) Indianisation . — Indianisation should proceed at 
a quicker pace than it has done in the past. Indians 
know their countrymen better, they understand their 
language and appreciate their difficulties far better 
than Europeans. They are in a better position to 
get at the truth than Europeans. They are also more 
easily accessible. Over and all this Indians will be 
a cheaper agency. 

But Indianisation should not mean the dominance 
of one class. At present the benefit of Indianisation 
in the Punjab goes mostly to the urban Hindus. 
Indianisation should be so adjusted and regulated that 
all classes will receive adequate representation in tho 
public services of their country commensurate with 
their numbers and importance. 
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Deputation from tho Punjab National Unionists Party. 


Tho Deputation consisted of: — 

1. Rai Sahib Chnudhri Chhotu Ram, 
M.L.C. (Member of tho Punjab Provincial 
Uommittco). 

M. t7.rtirr.cn; I wr.n going tn >uggf* t lint in \u'\v 
of the fact that the party for which >uu nr«* going to 
*ponk in a party nhtrh claim* to !«' formed not on a 
strictlv communal Imm*, but include* |'n»p!r from the 
three communitii’*, r. o rhould try, m thtN pat l of 
tho inquiry, a* far a* possible no* to go nvor tho 
rommuti.it dispute. It in quite relevant l«* «*ei;tnin 
to what extent a particular community >> repr« *ente«l 
in the party, hut I hope very much n-r w ill l>e able 
to avoid raising nfredi from diflerrnt angle* the 
communal i*'uc. Would vmi liter* to nddrv**N u<* or 
v.ouhl you like Mime quotient* being put to jnuh- 
t }U \ i 6'u^ih (V.mtif/.ri <7./.r*fu Jlarx) : 1 will ju*l fay 
few woah in the beginning ami then quotum* may 
ho put to me. You have remarked j«u now that the 
deputation which is now before you represent •* n 
party which is entirely nrm-communah I ha*o the 
claim of my party to Ive imn-rommunnl on the follow* 
ing grounds. There in absolutely nothing in the prin- 
ciple*, programme or policy of thi* jmrty which 
prevents nnylxxly from joining (be party on the 
ground of his cried or caste. The ranks of t li * n 
party nro open to everybody alio subscribed to certain 
u cl ]-<lo fined view*. Secondly, the composition of our 
party will show that all the communities are repre- 
sented in it. Of course, tin* majority now happen to 
be Muslims, but that i* a mere Occident, and them 
is absolutely nothing in our principles which will 
prevent non-Muslim's from becoming n majority in 
our party. Thorn are some Mudim member* of the 
Council wlm do not belong to our party. They are n* 
many os five or six. There are five Hindu* who 
belong to our party, and there is one Sikh who 
belongs to our party. Tins is in respect of the third 
Council, that is, tho present Council. In the last 
Council, i.r., the second Council, there were four 
Hindus, thirty Mnhomcdnns, one Sikh, ono Indian 
Christian, and ono European belonging to our party. 

Apart from this, there are some among us who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes, i.r., statutory agri- 
cultural tribes, ns, for instance, Dr. Sir Mohnmmnd 
Iqhnl, and Shnik-Fam Mohnmmnd, who are sitting to 
my right at present. 

Another ground on which T claim a non-communnl 
character for my party is that this party lent its 
support consistently to a purely non-communnl 
Ministry in 1P2G throughout. The Inst ground which 
I should suggest for claiming a non-communnl 
character for this party’ is that the programme of the 
party is to advance the interests of backward classes 
and backwnrd nrcas wherever they exist. 

55. Chairman: Might T interrupt you, because 1 
would like, ns far ns may’ he, to have evidence directly 
on matters one has in mind, if it is not inconvenient 
to you. May I ask you two questions? First of nil, 
is it possiblo for a man to ho a member of your 
party and also at the same timo to he a member of 


2. Shoik Fniz Muhnmmnd, M.L.C. 

3. Chnudhri Duli Chnnd, M.L.C. 


any of the other organis'd parti* * in the Council? — 
So for on Council parties are concerned, if he is a 
member of our party he cannot be a member of any 
other party. 

:.<h The other question j* thi«, Have you noticed 

1 have no doubt that you have- that m the Gov- 
ernment Illue Jlook on page — there \\ a paragraph 
<u the subject of the Punjab National Criwmst Party 
running over nhoiit half a page? I think it may nave 
n little tune if 1 were to nd; you whether you regard 
that to 1 h' an accurate account, so far as it goes, of 
the patty r — 1 think it i*. fairly correct. 

57. I thought you would say *n. Wo have nil 
rend shi% and I thought it would save you perhaps 
from having to give a description of tho objects of 
the party or of its political history. Now, what nro 
the points you widt to innkn?-~Tii<* main points to 
which we should like to draw the attention of the 
Commission nro the following; That tho Province 
should bi granted complete autonomy, t.r., full respon- 
sible government, that residuary powers should rest 
with the provincial Government, that the official 
line, at least ns n voting factor, should ho removed. 

f'htitnnnn ; If I may say tlm first and the third 
of your points, to my wny of thinking, at any rnto 
nt this .stage, nro far more important than tho 
second. There nro n groat, many peoplo in this 
country who attach enormous importance to this 
question of residuary power*. Allow mo to point out 
that if n Constitution is perfectly* nnd completely 
drafted thero is no need to provide for residuary 
powers; if you can draw up n Constitution which 
allocated every .subject either to the Central or to 
tho Provinces, nml you arc sure that you have not 
Jeft out nny, then th*‘ro is no need for residuary 
powers. In my humble judgment, rather too much 
importance, is attached to the residuary* powers. 
The reason why* in most federations a provision is 
mndo ns to residuary powers — in some cases leaving 
them to tho centre nnd in cornn cases leaving them 
to tho circumference — is bcl'auso it is difficult to 
make a list of everything; nnd not only that hut 
new subjects mny* nftorwnrds turn up. But it is not 
really, if you will allow me to suggest, a fundnmentnl 
question nt tho stage when you are considering tho 
principles of tho Constitution. It is a point that 
arises later on when you nro trying to express your 
ideas in actual concrete form. 

Witness: Tho reason why* I wanted to stress tho 
point was only this, that no element of uncertainty 
should lie loft about it. If thero nro any residuary 
powers they should rest with tho Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman: I quite follow that, nnd wo know that it is 
adopted in the system of some, though by no means in 
all, federations. 
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11 i f nr . 15 ; Another point to which 1 Humid liku to 
dt aw tin* nUoution ot Uto ComimsMun ts Umt inmuim- 
turn ot members to tin* council Humid, ns fur ns prac- 
ticable, Ik* eliminated , then* inn y Ik* cusch iu which it 
tnu \ nut ho lotiml to he piurticahle. 'Jilt* third point 
to it inch I would draw voiii nttoiitiuii r* tin* Mibjcet ol 
joint i cspoiisihilit \ . Jin* .Minister.** should have n col- 
lect no M'sjmiisihilily to the House nud not individtinl 
re*.poiiMimity to then various parties, as has been the* 
pi ai tuo so Inr. 

Another very important consideration Irotn the 
point ot view ol the Puujnli Province is that tlu* di*»- 
tiihutiou <d subjects between tin* Central Government 
amt the Provincial (imenuuent should he Mich as to 
enable tin* Ptoviucud Gu\ eminent to redistribute tin* 
present huulen of taxation in n manner which will 
affend reason a Me rebel to the landowning classes, 
which have to hear the luunt of taxation under the 
plesent sjslem. 

A*. (‘hun man; I have not been able to follow. Are 
you calling attention to something in tin* existing con- 
stitution or are you emphasising the principle which 
\ on think ought in the Inline to he secured ? Do you 
mean that this is a tiling you want to he provided for 
in the constitution of the tut lire ? Yes. 

U<ijti .V amuirti Xnth: That means there should he 
greater freedom of taxation by Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Al>. Chdirmnn : I understood him to snv that he 
thought it was an important object for those who are 
mtei ested m the future structure of the Indian Con- 
stitution to hear in mind that the Provincial Legisla- 
ture should have Mich powers in financial matters as 
would enable them to adjust the burden and to prevent 
it falling too heavily, for example, on rural interests. 
Is that so ? -Yes, Sir. Then I would who like to draw 
your attention to the principles under which land 
revenue is assessed at prevent. It does not take into 
account the ability to pay and whatever may ho the 
extent of one's holding one lias to pay a certain 
amount every six months to Government. If possible, 
there should* he some provision iu the constitution 
which would allow the Provincial Government to assess 
land revenue on the same principles ns arc applied to 
the assessment of income tax. 

CO. Do you really suggest that that ought to be in 
the constitution One of the difficulties so far has 
been that the Government of India would not allow 
the Provincial Government, even if the Provincial 
Government wished, to alter the present basis of taxa- 
tion in respect of land revenue, and my point is that 
the Provincial Government should he allowed n free 
hand to change the basis of the assessment of land 
revenue if and when the Provincial Government found 
it practicable. 

01. May I just ask you one question, though it is 
only, I think, incidentally relevant? I understand 
that your view is that in the future the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council should no doubt contain predominantly 
rural members and should bo exclusively or almost ex- 
clusively elected, and that the Ministers should be 
responsible to the House. Then you add that there 
ought to be power in the council — I suppose you would 
wish the power to go to the length of refusing to in- 
crease land assessment and insisting on the land 
assessment being reduced or exemptions or abatements 
being granted. Do you think that in a council where 
the members are predominantly rural — and no doubt 
they may very properly represent the feelings of their 
constituents— -do you think that it is likely that such 
a council would support the exaction of land revenue 
or would it be encouraging constant remissions? — If 
the past conduct of the rural majority or agricultural 
majority in the present council is any guide to its 
conduct in the future, I think the majority in the 
future councils will behave just as reasonably as it has 
done in the past. 

62. You do not think it would make any material 
difference if the person who is responsible for the land 
revenue, instead of being a member of the Executive 
Council who is irremovable, was a Minister returned 


by it constituency and belonging to u party and 
ttuoeily responsible to the House.*' — No, it will not 
make any difference, Eton under present circuxn- 
Mniires, when the Ministry is not in possession oi iuJf 
pmiwv*, u Miggestion uns made by our party that the 
land i ei emit* Iijims should he changed and brought 
into line with the basis ot income tax in the course oi 
the next loi*ty years, and i expect that, if lull respon- 
Mliilitv were granted, it would in itself have a great 
sobering and restraining influence. 

Another thing to which I would refer is that nothing 
should be inserted in the constitution winch would 
make such economic measures ns the Land Alienation 
Act vltra vires of the council or any other mens urea of 
economic importance which may he necessary in future 
to protect any section of the population, # whether 
rural, urban, agricultural or non-ngricultural. With 
regard to franchise, I should like that the franchise 
should be very considerably lowered. Now, payment 
of land revenue to the extent of Its. 25 a year would 
enable a man to have a vote. I should like this to be 
reduced to Its. 10 a year. In a general way I may 
state that the present franchise qualifications for rural 
areas should stand, except in respect of land revenue 
and immovable house property qualifications, and the 
franchise should nbo ho extended to. tenants who 
occupv land which will lie assessable to land revenue of 
Its. JO. 

63. Chairman : If I follow you rightly, whether the 
land assessed at 11 s. 10 is giving a vote to an owner or 
a vote to a tenant, in both cases you would fix at the 
same level? — Yes. 

61. Luril Jiurnham: I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion with regard to the answer you have just given as 
to the land revenue being assimilated to income tax. 
Whether you mean by that that in future the land 
revenue should be n tax on the profits of agriculture? 
— Yes. 

Co. Jtaja Xarcmha Xath: You said that the local 
Government should have power to adjust taxation? — 
Yes. 

6’0*. Hemoving taxation of one kind under one head 
and imposing taxation on another head? — Yes. 

G7. That means that the powers of taxation of the 
local Government should be wider than they are at 
present ? — Yes. 

GS. To what extent would you remove the control of 
the Central Government altogether, or would you give 
any power of control to the Central Government? — In 
respect of the subjects which are provincial I would 
not allow any control to the Central Government. 

CD. In the case of lnnd revenue, if land revenue were 
made a provincial subject — you yourself advocate that 
it should be made a provincial subject — would you 
allow any powers of control to the Central Govern- 
ment? — No. 

»»•#**#«-*#* 

73. Now, the question is this. Except with regard 
to the subject of the Land Alienation Act, is there 
anything to which any citizen can object in that 
programme? — I think reasonable people should not 
object, but the world has not an excess of reasonable 
people. 

74. All the members of the council would subscribe 
to your creed if yon were to strike out that contro- 
versial matter? — I wonder whether all the members 
of the council would subscribe to the view that the 
basis of taxation in respect of land rerenue should be 
changed. 

75. Chairman : Which Article is that? I do not 
see that in your Constitution? — There must be some 
reference to a just distribution of the burden of 
taxation. 

76. (C Placing the burden of taxation, as far as 
possible, in an equitable and fair manner.” Every- 
body will say that they want to do that. The trouble 
is they do not agree as to what it is? — Perhaps it is 
expressed in general terms. But the object is plain. 
The present distribution is not just. 

77. Raja Narendra Xath: The real matter that 
divides the party in the council in the matter of your 
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109. I do not think that really quite faces, if I 
may say so, the difficulties. May I quote an instance. 
Take this class of case which, unfortunately, as we 
know, happens from time to time in this province. 
There have been very sudden and serious outbreaks 
which meant the breach of the peace, and, it may 
be, created a very dangerous situation. Somebody 
has got to deal with that. I understand that your 
view is that we have reached the time when there 
ought to be a transfer of law and order along with 
everything else to a Ministry. I quite follow that. 
Now it is always possible, if not in this province — 
you must imagine the possibility, you know — that 
the thing is not, unfortunately, very well handled. It 
may be badly handled by any Government. We must 
assume the possibility. It is even conceivable that 
it may be necessary to call in the military. Now, is 
the military, in your view, to be under the Central 
Government or under the Provincial Government? — 
Under the Central Government obviously. 

Chairman : Then it seems to me there is a difficulty 
if you make the province too absolutely self-con- 
tained, because that would mean that the provincial 
Minister, or the Provincial Ministry rather, would 
invite the assistance at a time of crisis of the 
military, although, as you just told me, your view is 
that the military is to be under the Central Govern- 
ment. That is the sort of difficulty, I think, Dr. 
Narang, if I may say so, it is absolutely no use at all 
to deal with these complicated subjects by merely 
general phrases. We have got to think how the 
thing is going to be best arranged with the strains of 
life and temper and passion. That is the only sort 
of Constitution building that is worth doing. 

110. Dr. Narang: After the remarks which you 
have heard from the learned Chairman, would you 
like to modify your views?— Not in respect of the 
subjects which have been allotted to Provincial 
Governments, or which have not been specifically 
allotted to the Central Government. If there is any 
widespread disorder, the Provincial Government must 
of necessity request the Central Government to lend 
them the military, because the military forces have 
been placed under tho Central Government. And 
when opportunity arises for tho use of those forces, 
it is for the Central Government to come out with 
those forces. It necessarily follows from tho dis- 
tribution of subjects between tho Governments — 
Central and Provincial. 

111. Do you mean that even the Viceroy’s power of 
vetoing a local Bill should be abolished? — Certainly. 

112. You think that the Governor’s power of veto is 
quite a sufficient safeguard? — Yes. 

113. I find from a Memorandum* which lias been 
sent to the Commission by your colleague Rao Bahadur 
Chnudhri Lai Chand (I am referring to it because in 
the preface ho says his views could be very well pre- 
sented by his friend Rai Sahib Chnudhri Chhotu Ram) 
ho says, in the course of his Memorandum, that there 
should be joint electorates with reservation of seats. 
Do you ngreo with that view? — As we have stated in 
our Memorandum, if there is a substantial measure of 
agreement between the communities concerned, our 
party would welcome it. If there is no such agree- 
ment, then separate electorates have to bo maintained. 

114. Then you do not agree with Chnudhri Lai 
Chain! ? — No, I do not. 

llo. Mnv I just put to you one question? Do not 
vou think that now in the Punjab wo have gone far 
be von d tho purely communal question, and we have 
come to questions of sectional preference, caste pre- 
ference, and territorial preference? Have we not 
come to that? — No. 

11G. X would explain to you what I moan by sec- 
tional preference. For instance, it is not now a ques- 
tion of, snv, Hindus versus Mnhomedans, but it is a 
question of tho rural section of tho Hindus versus tho 
urban section of tbe Hindus. Is that not correct?— 
In certain vorv vital matters agricultural Hindus have 
interests which are dUtinctlv different from, and in 
' * Not printed. 


some cases even opposed to, the interests of urban 
Hindus. 

117. So there is this further cleavage also? — Yes. 

US. Then I said there is the caste cleavage. You 
must be familiar with a number of questions put in 
the council, such as, how many Jats, and how many 
Rajputs are there in such and such an office, and so 
on. Is that not a fact? — Yes. 

119. Then about the territorial cleavage. Questions 
are asked as to how many persons belonging to such 
and such districts are on the cadre of sub-judges, or 
police inspectors, or in the co-operative department, 
and so on? — Yes, such questions are asked. 

120. I will just ask you one question whether these 
further cleavages are not the result of the original 
main cleavage, viz., the communal cleavage? — No. 

*121. They are independent of that? — Yes. 

122. I shall just ask another question which I con- 
sider to be a very important one. For instance, you 
say at page 151 of your Memorandum, under the head 
(c) “The National Unionist Group, consisting of men 
of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irrespective 
of caste and creed. The National Unionist Party was 
the strongest in numbers, and included men of all 
faiths.” That is one thing. It is correct, is it not? — 
Yes. 

123. And then what you have put down at page 151 
is also correct — “The debates of this Council are one 
unending record of the conflict of views held by these 
two parties ”? — Yes. 

124. Now, keeping these two facts in view, viz., that 

the Unionist Party is tho most numerous, and it is 
best organised, and there is really a crowd of cleav- 
ages, if I may so put it, in the council, and there is 
discord at various points between the various parties 
. — keeping these two facts in view and the further 
demand that you have made that the Ministry should 
be joint and should have collective responsibility, and 
that it should bo responsible to the council, does it not 
mean then that the Ministry, if it is made respon- 
sible, would bo responsible to tho Unionist Party? — 
In your question you have mado so many assumptions 
that I find it rather difficult to answer. You say there 
aro innumerable cleavages. I do not admit it. If you 
put your question more clearly, point by point, I shall 
be in a position to answer. f 

125. Chairman : I see what the question is extwfy. 

If you aro going to have a Ministry which is respon- 
sible to the majority, and tho party yen represent is 
the majority, docs not that men.*? that the Ministry 
will ho from yi'r part)' .on.d nobody else? — Yes, that 
is true. of Inn | 

12G. Dfincial subia'iieihvou nsk that all the subjects 
should beVroislprred, dojqu not?— Yes. 

127. Then,\birdly, you nvk that the Central Gov- 
ernment shouldNmyo absolutely no control over sub- 
jects which have bc^n transferred' to the Provincial 
Governments? — Yes. 

123. Now, keeping nil these facts in view, and also 
the fact that you also wn^it tho power of taxation and 
of adaptation of taxes unci readjustment of taxes, 
what safeguards do you provide for those who do not 
belong to your party? — Safeguards against what? 

129. Safeguards against tho majority tyranny? — So 
far as I can form a judgment, the majority will not 
tyrannise over the minorities, and if it seeks to do so 
I think tho conscience of tho people will revolt against 
it, and that majority will not l?o returned to tho 
council next time, ns happened in Madras. 


130. Dr. Narang: This great movement in which 
you are nbo taking a part (and >mir Memorandum 
shows that you are taking a very keen interest in it) 
is a movement for self-government in India? — Yes. 

131. And you want the power to administer your 
own affairs, do you not? — Yes. 

132. Is it due to the tyranny of those people wlio 
are in charge of it row, or is it in ron*nn:tnre with 
the natural principles of jirtife and *elf-de termina- 
tion that you are asking for tlw*r rights? 
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14*». Cbmo/hri ZnfruUtih K /.«»»„• A little- low or dnwn 
on pagn 1 you tny : 41 Tito number of rmn-offieiid 
rm-mhurs of the (Icgidntixr) cotinril *hotiM be in* 
rn-.v *1 to 12o. M Have yon nny particular objection 
if it is larg* r t lint* 1*W? — No. As n matter of fact 1 
xhotild IjV.o i* to 1*o larger, ^ n . v nl> ,J tit loO. 

I * r >. T1i»“n in tljo Mimtnary j*ivo» l»y \oti In-fom tlm 
rro»«-«>xnR)t>intion frtnrtol, ym put down r«*rtntn 
tiling** wliich ynti wnntod? — >Vr\ 

117. AYitli r^nnl to tlio pnrn^rnpli lippiming 
11 Tim r»’prr mutation of tporjal int<Trsl*;, M «Io you 
want nny fjxocinl rmistittionni*^ to rontinuo? — No. 

I4 U . Of rourf/*, you know* that in r f ront yonr* llioro 
ha»< l>oe*n rm onhnnffinont of taxation in tho form of 
Ifiml rovonrn* ami rural taxation, nn<l b o on. Did your 
party, ns tho rural party, givn support to thr e o on- 
iiauccrnonts or did they oppose it in tho Ioj*ifdativo 


<%*»?!-. dr'.*,- ‘ C.r \»\*} ns fo-;-s tl'.At T.iJ^ht In* 

a 1 rv/.-.r 1 ?•»» tho dittr A-utsorj »-f unhjc ?■» 

!« 1v^*; ?J,#* r* J a! R!'d prwlitsrnd pot rf n*:fl 

Vij latr ,’f* pjtoti sour si rtt %*ilh regard to 

;l ?<-*: A: am (« >*crt, hut J ?V uM }shr* jo put to sou 
tv*. <jt!f St»e-J . It) .MS e>( J .Wrft l-C'StOCjl 

t 1 - i v.nd Ci«.s rn! t ; !.<« Dr^ir.nat («otrrti* 
T f-;.!, e**u'.| t»*u sh~ <"*■»*' r ( |o;i>n pon* tally, suth* 
« !u!'*r,* c*. ? . % tj <>.!'* cul-jr*-, s\l.r\t tins- of fuh- 

j- *.! s» -x n ul ^ liio *»♦ for tlm (Vntral 

t • ?r,i i**>t, f** d vl.r.t * 1 - i,{ j.d'ji' ») to lx’ alhittod 
t» ? J I'n.ist-or.', r?nt .« :;t » * - Cir.** t»f *uhji*‘ts 
W;t1'*:t sM'duti: r.n% <i th.-*,? 

|M, J <h> if*. “ *«».? sou to Itamo fill tho hs» of 

su!«»e*^ts, hut stint «f 5u!'j< t\ ui-uhl suti low* 

t) tlm (Vntf;.! tioseMiuvont S -Th«‘ Army, Navy, 
IMmimu, tte-lfitmc.s si i !h Indian State's, 
<*«•». .n*s, Itrulwass, l*<«**^ f.ijti T»*lrpf, 1 j,in t am! other 
f- MVn sthirli should naturally fall witlnn the j-eopo 
n.f t' r (% ntral tfi.vrnutmnt . 

l.V» Alhltldlrt fUhjrrlsC. Y*S. 

1*^, And uith npafsl tn taxation — perhaps the 
residuary jwnrn ruaj riot Im* important nnyirhere 
♦ !-e Sshat would he* sour paltry \ Would sou not 
prefer that re*rtruti taxes h»» allot te<I to the Central 
Cttiverniuent, and the residuary power of tnxntinn 
with a-pard to nil other stjhjeeis to remain witli tlie 
pne* i fires 5 — Yes. 

1*'7, And in case tlm Central Government was in 
iieiNl of !nrp*r funds than were ytuppliod by the taxa- 
tion allotted to them, how would sou make up that 
defieienryr— Ily levying rontrilmtiuns from provinces 
more or le-A cm the liasjs of their population. 

I T>M. With n*gnn! to the question of the transfer of 
law ami order, is it not a fart that the Army in n 
Cent ral subject nt pn^ent h — Yrs. 

IT, 9. Is it not a fart that law and order ii a pro- 
vincial Milijert? — Yes. 

100. J)o you think there hns been nny (liflirulty in 
dealing with many difficult Munitions thnt have 
nrberi in (ho Punjab’ owing to the fact fhat law nml 
order are provincial and the Army is central? — No 
difficulty hns been experienced so far. 

101. Now with regard to your party’s majority. 
Are you sure that in all provincial legislatures hence- 
forth ynttr party is hound to ho in tho mnjorityP — 
Certainly not. 

102. Ih there not, apart from tho National Deform 
Party and the National Unionist Party, a sort of 
croHs-heneh composed of what I might call Nationalist 

members, including Hindus, Mnhomednns and Sikhs P 
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— Yes, and there are more than half a dozen members 
of agricultural tribes who do not belong to our party. 

103, Is there anything to prevent the growth of 
that, bench so that they might form a majority in the 
Council ? — None. 

164. Is there anything to prevent members from 
your party, say urban Mohamedan members, finding 
that their interests are identical with the National 
Reform Party or the Nationalist Party joining them? 
— There is nothing to prevent them joining any other 
parties. 

165. Sardar Ujjal Singh : Chaudhri Sahib, you have 
suggested that land revenue should be assessed on the 
same principle as income tax, and possibly that means 
also that land revenue assessment lias to be made 
annually; but there is a further demand on behalf 
of the zamindars that the period of assessment should 
be enlarged to be 40 years, and sometimes a demand 
for a permanent setlement. How do you reconcile 
that demand with the annual assessment, if it is 
brought on the basis of income tax? — I am putting 
this forward as an ideal towards which we should 
work, so that in the course of time land revenue 
should be brought on the same basis as income tax. 

166. Sir llari Singh Gout: I have very few ques- 
tions. You have said that so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, it should not interfere at 
all with the good or bad government of the auto- 
nomous provinces, but nevertheless it should provide 
armed forces to quell any disturbances in the pro- 
vinces P — Yes. 

167. That is your position? — Yes. 

168. The Central Government, though it has no 
controlling voice and no power of ensuring good 
government in the provinces, still remains liable for 
the purpose of quelling any internal rebellion that 
may occur in the provinces? — Yes. 

169. You recognise that conflicts with the principle 
of constitutional law, that he who is responsible for 
quelling a rebellion is equally responsible for seeing 
that good government is carried out, so that there 
may be no cause for rebellion? 

Chairman: That may be a maxim of good govern- 
ment, but it is certainly not properly described as a 
principle of constitutional law. 

170. Sir Rari Singh Gour: Is it a principle of good 
government? I will put it in that way. — The duty of 
keeping the peace in general and preventing any 
rebellion, or suppressing it when it occurs, has been 
definitely assigned to the Central Government, whose 
business it should be to suppress any rebellion. 

171. It is to be the bludgeon of the provinces and 
no more? Is that your position ?~~Yes. In this par- 
ticular respect. 

172. You say the Land Alienation Act has been 
placed permanently on the Statute Book? — Yes. 

173. Do you not foresee the possibility in the remote 
future of the time arriving when the agricultural 
tribes who have been protected under this Act will 
no longer require any protection ?— Yes, quite. 

174. In that case you would give the province 
which has enacted the Act, power to repeal it? — I 
would give that right to the provincial Government. 

175. But you said it should be made part of the 
Constitution, and the provincial Government should 
not have the right to interfere? — I meant the Central 
Government; it may have been a slip of the tongue 
on my part. The Central Government should not 
have the right to interfere. 

176. But the Act is an Act of the Central Govern- 
ment ; it can he repealed only by the Central Govern- 
ment. One question about assessment. You said 
that land revenue should be assessed on the profits; 
that is to say, on the basis of income tax, on the 
profits which a man makes? — Yes. 

177. Would not that make all assessed land in 
reality freehold? That is to say, any ordinary non- 
agricultural man pays income tax on his profits, and 
an agriculturist will equally pay tax on his profits, so 
that he will pay nothing at all for the holding of the 
land ?- — Why should he pay? 


178. I do not wish to argue that; the fact is he will 
not? — He will not. 

179. The position would then be that all holdings 
here would he freeholds? — I am not quite sure as to 
the exact significance of <l freehold.” 

180. Freehold means free of rent, of revenue and 
everything else; it will he freehold, that is the posi- 
tion? — Yes. 

181. Your party therefore stands for the establish- 
ment of the principle of free holdings throughout the 
Punjab? — Yes. 

182. It conies to that?— Yes. 

183. You have said that the Central Government 
should have no power whatever to suspend the local 
Acts. If the Central Government has to go to war with 
a foreign power to defend the provinces and to defend 
its own existence, and money is required, and the pro- 
vincial contribution is not paid, how is the Central 
Government to carry on? — I am suggesting that, if 
need arose, the provinces ought to be called on to 
contribute. 

184. But where is the sanction behind it? — In the 
constitution. 

185. No; you said just now it would be a voluntary 
payment by the provinces. You have said the Central 
Government has got no directing power in the pro- 
vinces? — No, no. 

186. It is to have no such power of superintendence, 
direction and control, such as it possesses now over 
the Provincial Governments? — I stated that, if need 
arose, then the Provincial Governments should be 
called on to pay their quota. 

187. Sir Rari Singh Gour: Yes , they may be called 
on, but suppose they refuse to pay? 

Chairman: I do not think that is what he meant. 
We are dealing only with a sketch; he does not profess 
to produce a complete scheme. I think we understand 
his sketch. I think his idea was, on this particular 
point, that the constitution should contain a provision 
that in certain events (which would have to be care- 
fully defined) then, as part of the whole structure, the 
provinces would not have the privilege of contributing 
if they liked, but would be compelled to contribute. 

188. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan: I want to be very 
definite on one point. Do you or do not you want the 
Central Government to be strong enough to control 
affairs in the provinces if need be?— Let it be strong 
enough to manage its own affairs, and let the Provin- 
cial Governments be strong enough to manage theirs. 

189. Suppose there is anything on which the opinion 
in the provinces differs in regard to administration, 
who would adjust matters? — The provinces. 

190. The provinces cannot? — Why? 

191. Even in the United States of America there is 
a Central Government to regulate the administration 
in the States. — In respect of matters which are outside 
its scope, do you mean? Has the central authority in 
the United States of America the right to interfere in 
matters which have not specifically been allotted to it? 

192. I am taking into consideration the situation of 
different communities all over India. I am not here 
taking a communal view at all, but suppose there is 
anything which hurts any particular community, and 
any community feels hurt or aggrieved, what action 
can the Central Government take to protect R? — 
Why should the Central Government take any action ? 

193. Which is the Government which should take it? 
— The Governor. 

194. If you transfer law and order, the Governor 
will not hare charge. You have said in your state- 
ment vou would like law and order to be transferred? 
— Yes. 

195. You would like to have unitary government? — 
Yes. 

196. And there would he no reserved subjects at all. 
Under those conditions the Governor cannot interfere? 
— I have never stated that the Governor should from 
to-morrow be divested of his powers of veto or inter- 
ference. 

397. You think the Central Government should only 
he strong enough to manage its own affairs?— Yes. 
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198. If any situation arises you will not mind what 
happens? — I assume that the Provincial Government 
and the Governor will deal with it. 

199. You have stated that at present your National 
Unionist Party is the strongest in the House? — Yes. 

200. And it is likely to remain so as long as the 
present constitution, or the future one which >'ou have 
proposed, subsists? — No. I never made any such 
statement. 

201. If members are drawn from the rural areas 
(and most of them will come from the rural areas), 
and your party is mostly composed of members from 
rural areas, that follows? — Only those members who 
share our views join our party. Even now there are 
some rural members who do not share our views and 
do not join us. 

202. There may be one or two? — There are more. 

203. The majority from rural areas belong to your 
party ? — Quite a number do not belong to it. 

Lord Burnham ' He has stated that. 


204. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: That is what I want to 
confirm now. It follows that, since your party will 
remain in power, ,the Ministry will be formed out of 
that party. Do not you think so? — So long as it com- 
mands a majority there is no reason why it should not. 

205. It follows also the Ministry will be assured of 
continuity ?— So long as it continues to have a 
majority it certainly will. 

206. Will that Ministry, when it is assured of con- 
tinuity, become rather despotic in its behaviour? — I 
do not assume it will continue to command a majority 
for an indefinite length of time. If the party makes 
wrong use of its power it will probably be reduced to a 
minority at the next election and thus thrown out of 
office. 

207. If you have a majority on your side it will not? 
— Not if the majority continues, no. 

208. Do not you think that here intrigues have 
sometimes been started in the Ministry which the 
public have resented? — I am not aware of any 
intrigues. 

209. You are not aware of them? — No. 

210. You are not aware of the comments in the 
Press either?— It happens very frequently that com- 
ments in the Press are groundless. 

211. Not always. Is it your party’s intention to 
defend the Land Alienation Act. Is that part of 
their faith?— Yes, that is one of our chief planks at 
present. 

212. You will fight for it through thick and thin? — 
Yes, so long as present conditions last. 

213. You advocate a readjustment of taxation as 
between rural and urban areas? — Yes. 

214. You want that because you think the rural 
classes are unfairly taxed? — Yes. 

215. Can you tell me the incidence of taxation in 
rural areas? — I could not say that. 

216. You cannot speak either as to its incidence in 
urban areas? — No. 

217. There is one thing you can tell me in any case. 

Life in urban areas is become very expensive? -Yes, 

and in rural areas also. 

21 S. That counterbalances the ler\’ing of taxa- 
tion? — The agricultural classes do not get enough 
to oat or to maintain their families, and if they could 
afford it they also would like to raise their standard 
of life. My point is that the bulk of the provincial 
revenues comes out of the pockets of the agricultural 
classes, while the commercial classes par precicn 


219. It is the business of everybody to defers 
rural classes under those conditions?— Yes. 

220. Sir Arthur Frootn: I shall he very Hfsr ^ 
I want to make reference to one prjV* L 
Memorandum to which I think referent ~ 
hitherto been made, so that it ic strsfc:- 

frosh ground. I refer to the q mnt 
say on page 152, under paragraph d 
Provincial Government nnd finzrAtl 

powers of borrowing in the - Yy 

powers of imposing new TZ 


Would you tell the Conference what you mean by 
“ the open market ”? Do you mean in the Punjab, 
in India^ in London or all over the world? — The 
provincial governments cannot resort to borrowing 
without the sanction of the Central Government. 

221. I do not think you quite understand my ques- 
tion. You complain you cannot borrow in the open 
market. What do you mean by 11 the open market ** ? 
— We should not be obliged to borrow only from the 
Central Government or not to float our own loans. 

222. You still have not got my question. I will 
put it in this way. What are your ideas of an open 
market? — Let us say the whole of India. 

223. You mean India? — Yes. 

224. And possibly going to foreign markets too? 
That would be the open market, would not it? — Not 
necessarily for provincial purposes. 

Lord Burnham ; The ‘‘open market” must mean 
the money markets of the world. 

Sir Arthur Frooni; I do not think that is what he 
understands by it. 

225. Let us confine ourselves to the money market 
of India. Can you tell us, supposing the Punjab 
and Bengal and Bombay all wished to borrow at the 
same time, the interest you would have to give for 
your money would be very much larger on account of 
the competition? — We are unduly restricted. 

* 226. You said that the restrictions should be re- 

moved or materially relaxed?— Yes. 

227. Would you like to have the power of borrow- 
ing in the open market except through the Govern- 
ment of India? — There should be some sort of an 
understanding between the Central Government and 
the provincial governments. 

228. You appreciate that if every provincial govern- 
ment came into the market at the same time, up 
would go the price? That is, ordinary business? — 
Yes. 

229. You propose that law and order should be 
a transferred subject? — Yes. 

230. At the same time, you recognise that an 
occasion might arise when the minister wants the 
help of the military? — -Yes. 

231. The military is under the Government of 
India, whose executive officer is the Commander-iu- 
Chief?— Yes. 

232. Supposing you had a riot, and it got out of 
the control of the police, and you applied to the 
military, it might take a week to get militarv 
assistance in the way you suggest, and in the mean- 
time there might be great bloodshed and loss of 
property? — It does not take long now. 

233. Of course not, because it is a reserved sub- 
ject. It is all the diffierence in the Avorld? — It should 
not make any diffierence. 

234. You do not suggest that the General at 
Lahore, for instancy. should be empowered bv the 
Government of India to place the military at the 
disposal of 3 cirrpr responsible to the local council 

whenever the minister asks for it? If it has been 

possible $-? far :cr the Central Government to ph* 
its militirr cent's, when needed the disp^: 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


LAHORE. 

Dated 9th November, 1928. 


Present : 

All the AIembers or the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kieabeai 
Premchand), and of the Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Lala HARKISHEN LAL, First Minister of Agriculture, Punjab. 


1. Chairman; We are very much obliged to yon, Mr. 
Harkislien Lai. We know, of course, that you were 
the first Minister of Agriculture in this Province? — 
Yes, Sir. 

2. I should just like to put a question to you quite 
bluntly and boldly, and it is this. What would be your 
view as t-o the working of dyarchy, the successful or un- 
successful working of dyarchy in rhe Province of the 
Punjab? — Well, sir, there was no dyarchy. There was 
in some cases ** quadrarchy 55 — four people working 
separately — and in some cases a unitary government. 

3. Lid you say ** quadrarchy ” ? — *' Quadrarchy. 7 ’ 
There were four parts of the Government; not two. 

4. Well, you won’t expect me to adopt that word! 
And then there was sometimes unitary Government? — 
Yes. 

5. You are putting it very epigrammatically, Mr. 
Harkishen Lai. — That is the only way to sum up the 
situation. 

6. Whether you regard it as four-footed, or whether 
you regard it as a single thing, I think the interesting 
question is, do you consider it worked?— It worked, I 
should say, to a very large extent. 

7. I will put a leading question, which is a veiy bad 
thing to do as a rule. Do you think the influence 
and help which the Governor gave in this Province was 
of assistance to making it work? — I think, sir, the 
Governor’s attitude was very helpful; and so was the 
attitude of the people who had to work with him. 

S. We were very glad to be told in the evidence we 
have had that there has not been in this Province, as 
there has been in some, a constant succession of votes 
of censure on Ministers? — No, sir. One was tried but 
failed. 

9. Is it legitimate to ask you, Mr. Harkishen Lai, 
in verv plain terms what you recommend should be 
done now? — To put it very briefly, my view is this; 
His Majesty the King in 1921 (His Message delivered 
at Delhi) said that he would like to see India very 
soon on a footing of full responsible government; and 
it was also said in the despatches that the present 
concession, the Act of 1919, was a substantial instal- 
ment. Well, so far as the provinces are concerned. I 
think, sir. the second instalment ought to be paid and 
the debt cleared. The whole thing should be liqui- 
dated. So far as the Government of India is con- 
cerned. if I am allowed to say. I should fix up two 
instalments there, one now and one later. 

10. Now it comes to this then, that your view is — 
you are speaking, of course, from great experience of 
the Province — that the time has come to take a step 
forward in this Province, which, yon think, should go 
to the full length of provincial autonomy? — Quite so, 
sir, and also the provincial autonomy should be de- 
fined, It should not be power in the hands of the 
Governor entirely. That would also be autonomy; but 
the power should be in the bands of the Ministers or 
the people. 

11. Lord Jhtrnham : Wo\fld you be in fnvonr of ex- 
tending the powers ot the Governor in regard to veto 
supposing autonomy were granted?— Well, sir, no; 
because the autonomy would mean the joint respon- 
sibility of the Ministers, and I would not, excepting in 
very, * very exceptional cases, give power to the 
Governor to override the Cabinet. 


12. Mr, Cadogan : Would you indicate what those 
exceptional powers would be? To what extent would 
you give the Governor overriding power? — In times of 
trouble and turmoil I would give him exceptional 
powers. 

13. Disorder? — Yes. And sometimes when a war is 
on the Government of India may have really to dictate 
terms. In things of that kind, i.c. } in very exceptional 
cases. 

14. Colonel Lane-Fox: Yon said you would like to 
see full provincial autonomy? — Yes. 

15. That, of course, means that you would like to see 
law and order transferred to a responsible Minister ? 
— Yes. 

16. Have you ever considered — several witnesses 
have suggested it — whether if law and order was in 
the hands of a responsible Minister, and there was a 
verv strong majority of one community it might not 
interfere with the administration? — I do not think 
that can be possible, because the Minister will not be 
dealing with the matter directly. He might be dealing 
with the matter as a matter of appeal, but he will not 
be dealing with the matter as it arises. 

17. Put be will be dealiug with the administration 
of the police? — He wonld be dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the police, but I do not see that even now 
the Governor or a member in charge of “ Police ” can 
dictate anvtliing to the police in the early stages of an 
enquiry or investigation of any trouble. He will deal 
with it hy way of appeal, no doubt. There may be 
influence exercised in some cases in what is called a 
left-hand manner, but I do not know bow, openly, 
there would be any influence exercised. In many cases 
that came up when I was a Minister, and we were told 
bv the member in charge that be conld not inteiwene 
because the matter was in the hands of the subordinate 
magistrates and police. 

IS. Then you are not afraid of the administration 
being interfered with? — No. 

19. Dr. Xaran-g: Yon have said all this on the as- 
sumption that all these wrangles about communal ism 
wonld disappear? — Are there any wrangles every day? 

20. That is not the point. I mean the distinction; 
the distinction, for instance, in electorates and the 
reservation of seats on various bodies and all these 
things, and taking communal views. — Is there any 
trouble now? 

21. Captain Sil-andar LInyni Khan: Are you in 
favour of extension of franchise? — Acs. 

22. Would you give vote to the tenants nko? — Ye*. 

23. You are not in favour of adult franchise? — I 
am. but for the sake of management I wonld go down 
bv degrees because the whole population cannot be 
managed in a day: I would have a property qualifica- 
tion, and wonld gradually reduce it. 

24. You will gradually work up to adult franchise? 
— Yes. 

25. Would yon like to see a provision in the con- 
stitution that it should be done after every election, 
that the extension of franchise should be made after 
overv election? — If sufficient time i«; fixed it may 
automatically extend; but if sufficient time ic not 
fixed, as the Indian Parliament or the provincial 
council* see fit. 
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26. Sardar Vjjal Singh: Are you in favour of keep- 
ing sopnrato communal electorates or are you in favour 
of joint electorates? — 1 will have joint electorates. 

27. With regard to full provincial autonomy, would 
you keep the control of the Central Government over 
the provinces to some extent if all the subjects are 
transferred? — That will have to ho worked out in 
detail, because now the control of the Government of 
India in some cases is not healthy; for example, in 
the matter of tramways. It is not an easy thing to 
say straight off what control the Government of India 
should have and what not. 1 do not know whether you 
are aware that there was a great deal of troublo with 
the Government of India over tho question of tram- 
ways, and eventually the Government of India turned 
us down. IVc had some trouble with tho Government 
of India over the question of excise legislation. There- 
fore, I cannot say offhand, but I would reduce it to a 
minimum. 

28. What I meant to say was this. Now the pro- 
vision is that you have got to get the previous 
sanction of the Government of India before intro- 
ducing legislation. Would you like to do away with 
that or would you like to retain the power of veto 
over provincial legislation? Now you pass a Bill and 
then it requires tho sanction of the Governor of the 
province, and then it goes to the Governor-General? 
— It depends on what class of legislation it is, I have 
not worked out t ho details. This is a matter of 
detail. There are so many laws and so many matters 
which are now with the Government of India and 
would always remain with the Government of India. 
When the list is put before me whether I would like 
to have the veto of the Government of India is 
another matter. I cannot at present say in matters 
of detail whether I would keep the veto or not. 

29. Supposing communal electorates are kept alive 
in the Councils, would you like them to be extended 
to local self-government or would you confine them 
to the local legislature only, supposing they are 
thrust upon you? — I used these words before the 
Muddiman Committee, that a I will not kick at it.” 
I use tho same words again. 

30. You would confine them to the local legisla- 
ture only and not extend it? — No. I would reduce it 
even there. 

31. Rat Sahib ChatuUirt CUhotu Ram: Did you pull 
well with your colleagues? — Yes. I was dining with 
one of them only three nights ago. 

32. Raja Narcndra Nath: And even with Secre- 
taries? — With Secretaries also, except with one head 
of a department. 

Chairman: Need we go into that? What particu- 
lar constitutional point do you wish to raise on this 
subject? 

33. Rai Sahib Chaxtdhri Chliotu Ram : I was 
simply asking him whether he pulled well with his 
colleagues. — There was absolutely no friction. But 
we had on certain subjects differences of opinion. 

Chairman: Most people have. We have in this 
Conference. 

34. Sir Jlari Singh Goxir: Mr. Harkishen Lal, you 
said you would do away with communal elections. What 
are your reasons for that? — One reason, and tho chief 
reason which I have mentioned before in some docu- 
ments is that responsible government and communal 
elections or communal members are what is called 
negative of one another. There would be no respon- 
sible government based on political views if the 
people are divided and the members in the Council 
are divided on religious or communal basis. 

35. That of course is your theoretical ground? — 
That is a practical ground. 

36. Did you put this theoretical objection to test 
during your Ministry? You bad communal elec- 
torates and you had representatives of various com- 
munities in your Council. Did you find that because 
they were returned by the communities they placed 
the interests of the communities in the forefront 
before the general interests of the public at large? — 


Not in all matters. It depended on how a matter 
affected thorn. 

37. Wore they influenced by communal considera- 
tions? — Sometimes the}' were. 

38. Do you think tlioy possessed tho confidence of 
tho wholo Houso? — You menu tho Ministers? 

39. I am tnlking of tho members. — Members had 
tho confidence of tho wholo House. 

40. To tho same extent as they would have pos- 
sessed if they had been returned by gonernl elec- 
torates? — 1 do not understand. 

41. My point is this. You nro agninst communal 
electorates; and I am helping you to give an answer. 
Olio of your answers is a theoretical answor, and tho 
next question that I put to you was whother tho fact 
that thoy nro a priori bad elections wero in view of 
tho fact that you wero practically all working in a 
council formed on communal basis. Did you find that 
communal electorates produced men who had better 
not have been in tho council at all? — Some. Not all. 
One could not say wlmt proportion. 

42. You would liko to havo general electorates. 
Would you give reservation of seats? — No. 

43. You will leave tho minorities alone? — I do not 
know of the minorities. Tho minorities havo been 
crented. There nro no natural minorities. Minorities 
have been created on tho basis of religion and 
economic ideas. From tho political point of view 
thoro nro no majorities and no minorities. 

44. For instance, thoro nro people who are not so 
politically minded ns tho rest of tho community. I 
will give you tho depressed classes as an example. 
You have got 22 lakhs of depressed classes in the 
Punjab. They havo no representation at all, nor 
are they likely to have? — Why ? 

45. Because they nro depressed classes scattered 
all over the province? — It depends on votes. If 
they get votes then they will have representation. 

46. Would you givo them special help so that they 
could come up? — To come up to what? 

47. To secure votes?— I have said that I am for 
adult suffrage. That includes tho depressed classes. 

48. You are for adult universal franchise? — Yes. 

49. Both male and female? — Quite, 

50. If you givo adult universal franchise do you 
think that you will get a better class of men into 
your council than you get at present. A more in- 
tellectual class who will carry on tho work of govern- 
ment much bettor than they are able to do at present, 
or at least as efficiently as thoy are doing at present? 
— I think there would bo the same standard. I do 
not think the standard will be lowered. I do not 
know whether a higher standard exists in the country. 
I thought we got tho best men into the Councils 
already. 

51. You think that that standard will he main- 
tained if there is adult suffrage? — I think so. 

52. Do you not think that the intellectual people, 
the bus} T people, like yourself, will find it much more 
irksome to get returned to the Council because the 
constituencies would be such populous constituencies? 

- — That would depend on how many members are being 
returned. 

53. Would you increase the strength of tho Council? 
— Yes. 

54. To what extent? — At least to 200. 

55. Sir Arthur Frootn ; Amongst your other activi- 
ties, Mr. Harkishen Lal, might this Conference 
regard you as a great financial expert? — If they 
please. 

56. I will put 5 it the other way. You are a big 
banker? — I do not say I am a big banker, but I am 
a banker. 

57. For that reason I attach great weight to the 
answer which I hope you will give to my question. 
Would you regard that the Finance Department of 
the Government of the Punjab under provincial 
autonomy slionld be entirely separated from the 
Central Government? — The department is already 
separate. The functions in some cases are not well 
defined, but otherwise it is. 
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PREFACE. 

For the last 12 years I have been taking a deep in- 
terest in the social and political welfare of the Hindus 
and have been in touch with Hindu thought and feel- 
ing in the Punjab and outside. Though the opinions 
expressed in the following pages have been formed 
after close contact with the leading Hindus of the 
Punjab, and correctly represent what I understand to 
be the view of most of them, yet this Memorandum is 
being submitted by me in my individual and not in 
my representative capacity. I am solely responsible 
for what has been said therein, and for such proposals 
and suggestions as it contains. The Memorandum will 
be circulated to all the leading Hindus of the Punjab 
and to organised associations, and tlieir opinions, 
when received, will be sent to the Commission. 


SECTION I. — THE PROBLEM STATED.* 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
other public men in England have more than once 
given assurances that, in any scheme for self-govern- 
ment which may be evolved for India, the interests of 
minorities will be duly protected. Up to a recent 
period only one important minority, viz., that of 
Muslims, has attracted the attention of the publicists 
in England. The depressed classes have lately begun 
to receive some consideration. It is, however, not 
generally recognised that Hindus in North-Western 
India also form a minority, and an important 
minority, in a country which derives its name from 
them. In Bengal, too, the Hindus are in a minority, 
but presumably they have no grievances as the Hindus 
of North-West India, and, therefore, have not raised 
their voice. The case of the Hindus in the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan has 
some peculiar features of its own which must be ex- 
plained to the Commission. I will deal first with the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab, excluding Native States, has a popula- 
tion of 20,6S5,025, of which 11,444,321 are Mahome- 
dans, 2,294,207 Sikhs, 6,945,972 Hindus and others, 
including Jains, Buddhists and Christians, Excluding 
Christians, who are 329,050, the Hindus form 31.9 per 
cent, of the population. The Punjab Council consists 
of 93 members, of whom 71 are elected and 22 nomin- 
ated. Of the latter, 15 are officials, excluding two 
Ministers and seven non-officials. The elected members 
are returned by 64 territorial constituencies. Seven 
members represent special interests, one is returned 
by the “ University,” one by “ Industry,” one by the 
y Chamber of Commerce,” three by “ Landholders ” 
(one Sikh, one Hindu, one Muslim), paying Rs. 500 or 
more as land revenue, and one by Tumandars of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom are Mahomedans. In the 
territorial constituencies 32 seats are assigned to 
Mahomedans, 12 to Sikhs, and 20 to Hindus ; Mahome- 
dans and Sikhs being returned by separate electorates. 
Besides this division on the basis of religion there is a 
division between urban and rural members which, 
owing to circumstances to he related hereafter, has 
great importance and significance. There are 51 rural 
and 13 urban constituencies. 

It will thus appear that, out of 64 elected members 
returned by territorial constituencies, 44, which con- 
stitute more than a majority of two-thirds, or nearly 
69 per cent., arc returned through separate communal 
electorates. The policy of communal representation 
through separate electorates has, therefore, a special 


♦ Parts of this section of the Memorandum are verbatim 
copy of a paper which I read under the auspices of the 
Tilak School of Politics on 16th May, I92G. 

t Tho Appendices to the Memorandum have not been 
printed. 


bearing on the Punjab, and it is necessary to say a few 
words about it. 

Communal rep reseniati on through separate electo- 
rates was introduced in the Punjab in some munici- 
palities before the inauguration of the Reform Scheme 
of 1921. Whilst Lords Minto and Morley were con- 
sidering the question of the expansion of councils an 
address was presented on the 1st of October, 1906, to 
Lord Minto by Mahomedans, under the leadership of 
His Highness Sir Aga Khan. The general trend of 
this address, as also of the reply given by Lord Minto, 
indicates that special electorates were asked for on the 
ground that the Muslims formed a minoritj* in most 
Provinces, and for that reason, unless special electo- 
rates were recognised, the Muslim members returned 
would represent the views, not of Muslims, but of the 
majority of Hindu electors. I may be excused if I 
give some extracts from the address presented to, and 
the reply given by, Lord Minto. The request for com- 
munal representation through separate electorates was 
made in the following words: — 

“As for the results of elections, it is most unlikely 
that the name of any Muslim candidate will ever he 
submitted for the approval of Government by electoral 
bodies as now constituted, unless he is in sympathy 
with the majority in all matters of importance. Nor 
can we in fairness find fault with the desire of our non- 
Muslim fellow subjects to take full advantage of their 
strength, and vote only for members of their own com- 
munity or for persons who, if not Hindus, are expected 
to vote with the Hindu majority on whose goodwill 
they would have to depend for their future re-elec- 
tion.” 

In Lord Minto's reply the following passage 
occurs: — ' 

“ You point out that in many cases electoral bodies 
as now constituted cannot be expected to return a 
Muslim candidate, and, if by chance they did so, it 
could only be at the sacrifice of such candidate's views 
to those of a majority opposed to his own community, 
whom he would in no way represent, and you justly 
claim that your position should be estimated, not 
merely on your numerical strength, but in respect to 
the political importance of your community, and the 
services it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely 
with you.” 

It is true that the deputation which waited on His 
Excellency asked for communal representation every- 
where in council, in local bodies and in sendees. But 
the argument which appealed to Lord Minto was that 
a minority community, which held a position of im- 
portance in the country, needed separate representa- 
tion in councils, and that representation in excess of 
the proportion of its number. 

In the Minto-Morley scheme of reforms there was no 
direct election. The principle of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature was not introduced. 
Ihe question whether a community, which is not :r 
minority, can justly claim separate electorates. 
not arise. It is, however, noteworthy that in tF-: 
Punjab, where Muslims form z majority in r»ry--' Vk 
tioii, thoy were not given wparate comrr-rA 
In Bengal, where also Muslim* form a j- ; wr w- 
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Casting n gin net* outside India, J find that communal 
representation through M'pnrnlo electorates existed in 
the Drovinco of Moravia, in Austria, and in Cyprus 
(para. 228 of the Deport on Constitutional Deforms by 
Mr. Montagu and ijord Chelmsford, also Lord MorleyV* 
speech in the House of I.ords delivered on tho 23rd 
February, 1909). Although tin* present Covernment 
in Cyprus was introduced under circumstances of a 
peculiar nature, yet it is significant that here also 
Muslims, u lie > have sepal ate electorates, are in a 
minority, Wing 111,122 out of a total population of 
310, 709.* 

In Austria, ns far as I am mvnie, .separate olecto- 
rate-. Here recognised for (iermans only in one out of 
several Provinces which constituted Austria hoforo tho 
war, vir.. t Mornvin. In this Province the figures ns to 
the population in 181)0 were as follows: — 

Herman, 20.1 per rent. 

Slavs of the various sub-divisions of tho Czech 
race, 70.03 per cent. 

Balance, .Slavs of other races. f 

Separate electorates, as far ns I am aware, have 
seldom if ever been thought of for n community which 
is to n majority in the population or ivljich is in 
absolute or relative majority in a representative body. 
Anyhow, for reasons to lx* stated in the sequel, they 
cannot In* continued in spite of the protest of a 
minority community, in M>]0 the Muslim League and 
the Congress met together, and entered into a com- 
pact, under which proportions were fixed for Muslim 
representation through sepnrntc electorates on 
t ho Legislative Councils in even,' Province, includ- 
ing the Punjab. The pact took no account of the 
Sikhs. The Sou tb borough Committee, which sat in sec- 
tions, one dealing with 44 Franchise 99 and “ cognate M 
questions ami tho other with “ Functions,” proposed 
communal representation, through separateclectorates, 
for Sikhs, in accordance with their demand. The 
result now is that more titan two-thirds of tho members 
of the Provincial Council are elected through separate 
communal electorates. 

Tho Deport on tiie constitutional reforms knows ns 
Mont ford .Scheme describes communal representation 
as 44 opposed to the teaching of history, perpetuating 
undesirable clnss divisions.” Hut the Congress 
League Pact which recognised communal representa- 
tion through separate electorates for every Province 
could not ho ignored. This method of election could 
not therefore he withheld from Sikhs in view of their 
demand. I doubt very much if the British Govern- 
ment would have introduced communal representation 
through separate electorates for the Punjab Council 
is case of Muslims, or would have recognised it in tho 
case of Sikhs, if tho pact alluded to above had not 
boon arrived at. The mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned was tho main, if not the sole, factor in 
determining the decision of tho Government. 

Apart from tho consideration that communal repre- 
sentation retards tho process of nationalisation, thero 
is tho fact that separate electorates deprive those 
outside the community, which forms tho electorate, 
from a voice in the selection of representatives to 
whom tho fate of all is entrusted. Should any sec- 
tion of tho people be deprived of this important 
right when that section claims to exercise it? In 
a democractic system of government a minority must 
submit to a majority. Various devices are employed 
to safeguard the interests of permanent minorities, 
specially where parties are formed on a religious 
basis. Is it then fair to give to the majority com- 
munity special facilities for the assertion of its 
communal ascendancy? In course of my evidence as 
President of the Punjab Hindu Sabba before the 
Franchise Committee, in 1918, I proposed mixed elec- 
torates with the number of seats fixed for different 
communities. I doubt if mixed electorates were pro- 
posed at the time by many witnesses. In view of the 
idea set afloat by the Congress League Pact, the 


* Statesman’s Year Book of 1927, p. 106. 

f ** Encyclopedia Britamuca, 10fch edition, \ ol. aaa., 
p. 829. 


suggestion was not accepted. But tho Hindus of tho 
Punjab Jin vo never supported 6epnrato electorates, 
though they huvo favoured the idea of fixation of 
seats for different communities. It seems to me highly 
unfair and inconsistent with tho principles on which 
democratic institutions should be worked, that any 
person who under tho Franchise rules has a right 
to vote should he compelled to desist from influencing 
tho selection of councillors to whom his fate is en- 
trusted, and the injustice) involved becomes marked 
when the majority of the councillors in a Province 
are elected in such a way as to exclude a minority 
from exercising any influence in the election of that 
majority. Jt wordd ho otherwise if tho minority 
voluntarily abandoned that right as the Muslim's 
wish to do in provinces where they constitute a 
majority. But if a minority does not want exclusion 
it is unfair to force exclusion on it. Such exclusions 
may ho forced on a majority community for it loses 
nothing thereby, on tho contrary it derives strength 
and is bettor consolidated on communal lines. 

Jn tho Punjab tho question is somewhat compli- 
cated by the existence of another important minority, 
viz. t that of tho Sikhs. Tho attitudo of tho Sikhs 
with regard to separate electorates lias undergone a 
change since tho introduction of the Deform Scheme. 
Tiiev are opposed to separate electorates and perhaps 
even to the fixation of communal proportions in seats. 
Their demand is, and has been, that if communal 
representation wore a recognised fact in representa- 
tion for Councils, they as a very important com- 
munity in the Province should get one-third of the 
seats, a proportion assigned to Mahomedans in the 
United Provinces, where they form 14 per cent, of 
t lie* population. At the sitting of the Sikh League 
held recently the Sikhs have condemned communal 
representation in all its phases. But even if the 
Sikhs wanted separato electorates, it is not just and 
fair to deprive tho Hindus of the Punjab who con- 
stitute nearly one-third of the population of the 
Province from the exercise of an important right on 
which representative institutions are based. 

Separate electorates cannot be continued solely on 
the request of tho majority community whilst a 
minority community insists upon joint electorates. 

The Indian National Congress has condemned separ- 
ate electorates and has advocated joint electorates all 
over the country with reservation of seats. It has, 
however, attached certain conditions, viz., the recon- 
stitution of Provinces on linguistic basis, the separa- 
tion of Sind from Bombay and its creation as a 
separate Prorince and the introduction in the 
North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan of 
a system of Government at par with other Provinces. 
My proposal is a much narrower one, whilst support- 
ing the reservation of seats for communities, I leave 
the question of separate or joint electorates to the 
option of a community which is in a minority in a 
Province, or where the question is one of representa- 
tion to a local body where the community is in a 
minority in the electorate. The Hindus have up till 
now favoured joint electorates and I am sure they 
will adhere to this opinion. My own experience of a 
separate electorate for a minority community is that ■ 
it in no way benefits tlio community. One strong 
speech, imbued in a communal spirit, from a repre- 
sentative of minority community elicits half-a-dozen 
strong speeches from the representatives of the 
majority community, whom separate electorates for 
themselves or for minority community consolidates 
still more strongly on a communal basis. The speeches 
are often appeals to the gallery, and are generally 
made shortly before a general election. They serve 
no other purpose. I would not, however, force joint 
electorates on a minority community which does not 
realise this defect, or which on account of its small 
number in the population gets none of the advan- 
tages of joint electorate, whilst the majority com- 
munity has all the practical advantages of separate 
electorates. The case of Anglo-Indian or the domi- 
ciled European community has some special features. 
Not only is their proportion in the population very 
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small, but their culture and mode of living is radically 
different from ours. They have very limited oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse with us, which is not 
likely to be promoted hy the introduction of joint 
electorates. The case of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and 
even of Christians, is different in this respect. Up to a 
very recent time in the history of the country social 
intercourse between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was 
very free. I have known Hindus who, in spite of 
restrictions on commensalitv, counted Muslims 
amongst their best friends and vice versa. 

I should now like to say a few words as to the 
proportions in which seats are to be assigned to 
various communities. I see no reason for varying the 
present - proportion in the Punjab, which, so far as the 
territorial constituencies are concerned, are 50 per 
cent. Muslims and 50 per cent. non-Muslims. The 
number assigned to the Hindus is in proportion to 
their population and cannot be lessened. The Sikhs 
demand weigh tage in the proportion in which weight- 
age is given to the Muslim minority in United 
Provinces. They consider as inadequate the small 
weiglitage which is at present allowed them. Their 
proportion amongst voters is too much in excess of 
their proportion in population, as the following figures 
will show: — 

General or Territorial Constituencies. 


Muslims ... ... ... 

305,103 

Sikhs 

167,899 

Hindus and others 

223,977 

Total 

696,979 


The proportion of Sikhs amongst voters is 24 per 
cent, against their 12 per cent, in the population. 

It is impossible to reduce the slight weightage any 
further as long as Muslims in Provinces in which they 
are in a minority get the excessive representation 
which the Congress League Pact for 1916 secures to 
them, and as long as the domiciled European com- 
munity in the Bengal Council gets 18 seats out of 114 
(nearly 15 per cent.) the Muslim majority cannot any- 
where claim the full benefit of its members. That the 
Muslims are not in absolute majority in Council, or 
that amongst the voters their number is smaller than 
the total number of non-Muslim voters, is no reason 
for their claiming separate electorates. The question 
of the maintenance of their present proportion in the 
Council or its variation is a different one altogether 
from the question of separate or joint electorates. The 
excess of non-Muslim voters over Muslim voters or of 
Muslim population over non-Muslim is so small that 
the claim for separate electorates cannot be justified. 
The object of separate electorates is to prevent the 
voters of one class engulfing the voters of the other 
class, and thus vitiating the representation of a 
minority community resulting'in the return of mem- 
bers who represent the majority class more than the 
minority class. The proportion of members of each 
class in the Council is fixed on considerations in which 
other factors also enter. In the Punjab the excess of 
non-Muslim voters is so distributed over the constitu- 
encies that the engulfing cannot occur. I cannot 
foresee what the effect of the extension of the franchise 
will be on different communities; but should it 
happen that the number of constituencies in which 
uon-Muslim voters preponderate over Muslim voters 
exceed the number of constituencies, in which the case 
is reverse, the allotment of seats to various constitu- 
encies can be so made as to equalise the number of 
constituencies in which Muslim and non-Muslim 
voters are in majority. Supposing the territorial con- 
stituencies remain ns tliev are, 32 Muslims and 32 non- 
Muslims, and supposing that, out of the non-Muslim 
constituencies, there arc 21 in which non-Muslim 
voters ^predominate, and in the Muslim constituencies 
only 17 in which the Muslim voters predominate, the 
allotment of two more Muslim seats to the Muslim 
part of the Province and of two more non-Muslim 
seats to the same part of the Province will remove the 


excess. Equitable distribution of this sort cannot be 
done where the Muslim community is very small in 
number; for example, in United Provinces, where 
Muslim population is 14 per cent., or in Central Pro- 
vince, where it is 4 per cent., or in Bihar and Orissa, 
where it is 10 per cent. The same will be the case with 
the Hindus of North-West Frontier Province. It is 
unjust to force joint electorate if the minority is 
unwilling. 

Therefore, separate electorates for Muslims in the 
Punjab only perpetuate an evil, and cannot be allowed 
when the non-Muslim minority protests against it. 
The slight excess of non-Muslim members in the 
Council over the Muslim members is due to special 
constituencies. The controversy about joint and 
separate electorates relates only to territorial or 
general constituencies, and not to special con- 
stituencies. in some of which joint electorates 
already exist. If special constituencies were abolished 
there would be no excess; but if they were retained, 
and even if in each special constituency seats were re- 
served for Muslims and other communities, the 
Muslims would gain nothing. In the Tumandar Con- 
stituency there is and there can be no non-Muslim 
voters. In the University, Industry and Chamber of 
Commerce Constituencies, if the principle of reserva- 
tion of seats for each community were adopted, the 
Muslims gain no advantage. Increase in the number 
of voters of one community or the other is immaterial 
so long as the proportion of representation for each 
community is fixed. Therefore , so far as representa- 
tion in the Council is concerned , the demand of the 
Hindus of the Punjab is that there should be joint 
electorates with reservation of scats , and the existing 
proportions in which the seats have been assigned 
retained. 

The next important question to which I draw the 
attention of the Commission is whether the scope of 
communal representation should be widened. Whether 
the constitution should be so framed as to permit or 
forbid the extension of this principle, whether the 
principle which, according to the most reasonable and 
enlightened men now or before was only to be tenta- 
tive, should he introduced for recruitment to services 
and for admission to educational institutions, and to 
other spheres of administrative activity. The wider 
the scope given to this principle the more difficult will 
he its ultimate abolition. Whilst communal represen- 
tation in representative bodies keeps up communal 
differences by giving an official approval to them its 
application to services and other spheres immensely 
increases communal bitterness. There is nothing in 
the present constitution clearly forbidding such an 
extension. In the instrument of instructions to 
Governors there are passages here and there which 
forbid the adoption of any policy which would increase 
racial or communal animosities; for instance, in the 
very preamble of the instrument the following passage 
is found : — 

“ You shall further the purpose of the said Act to 
the end that the institutions and methods of Govern- 
ment therein provided shall be laid upon the best and 
surest foundation, that the people of the said Presi- 
dency shall acquire such habits of political action and 
respect for such conventions as will best and soonest fit 
them for self-government and that our authority and 
the authority of our Governor-General in Council shall 
he duly maintained.” 

Again, in para. (1) we come across the following 
words: — 

“You shall do all that lies in vour power to main- 
tain standards of good administration, to encourage 
religious toleration, co-operation and goodwill among 
all classes and creeds.” 

Para. (2) of the instrument may be quoted in 
extenso : — 

“ You shall hear in mind that it is necessary and 
expedient that those now and hereafter to be en- 
franchised shall appreciate the duties, responsibilities 
and advantages which spring from the privileges of 
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enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exer- 
cise the power henceforward entrusted to them of 
returning representatives to the Legislative Council 
being enabled to perceive the effects ot their choice of 
a representative and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effects of 
their votes given therein shall come to look for the 
redress of their grievances and the improvement of 
their condition to the working of representative insti- 
tutions.” 

Rut in spite of this the Ministers in the Punjab 
issued orders that future recruitment of services in 
certain departments should he in the proportion of 
40 per cent. Muslims, Hindus and others 40 per cent., 
Sikhs 20 per cent., and that these proportions should 
also regulate the admission to Government College and 
the Medical College. The practice in this respect 
appears to have varied slightly since it was first intro- 
duced. I draw the attention of the Commission to 
questions and answers given in Appendix I. It will 
appear that this rule of communal proportion does not 
apply to all departments, but it has not been rescinded 
in the case of departments to which it was first 
applied. It is, however, a matter of every-day occur- 
rence in the Province that, in order to satisfy the rule 
of communal proportions, first-class men belonging to 
one community are rejected to make room for the 
second-class men of other communities. The following 
question and answer in the Council will illustrate this 
point : — 

Extract from Proceedings of the Council, dated 
llth December, 1925. 

Question 2,392. Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra 
Nath; Will the Government he pleased to state; — 

(а) The number of new Assistant Surgeons 
appointed in 1925; 

(б) How many of them were Hindus and how 
many Mahomedans; 

( c ) Whether it is a fact that only five appoint- 
ments were made, of which only one went to 
a Hindu ; 

( d ) Whether a Hindu who stood first on the pass 
list was superseded by persons who stood much 
lower on the list; 

(e) Whether the proportion prescribed for admis- 

sion to the Medical College of students of 
various communities is still enforced, viz., 
Mahomedans 40 per cent., Hindus 40 per 
cent., and Sikhs 20 per cent. 

(/) whether in the appointment of Hindus as 
assistant surgeons this year the same propor- 
tion as is fixed for admission of Hindus to 
the Medical College was not kept up; and 

(р) if so, why? 

Mr. J. G. Beazley: (a) Five provisional appoint- 
ments have been made; 

(?/) one Hindu, four Muslims. 

(с) Yes 

(d) It is a fact that the Hindu who was first in 
the examination was not offered an appoint- 
ment. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) and (g) The proportion of Muslims in the 
Provincial Medical Service being inadequate, 
it was considered desirable to take steps to 
increase it. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath; The pro- 
portion of appointment of persons other than 
Mahomedans is less than forty. 

Mr. J* G. Beazley; The proportion of appoint- 
ments in the last year is given in answer to 
part (h) of the question. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: It is less 
than 40 per cent. 

rtfr J G. Bcazlev ; The honourable member is 

* ’ quite capable of making his own calculation. 


Needless to say that there has. been heart-burning 
not onty amongst the Hindus, but amongst Sikhs also. 
A policy like this was not one which could infuse 
“ habits of political action and respect for such con- 
ventions ” as would “ best and soonest fit the people 
of the Province for self-government,” or would induce 
them u to look for the redress of their grievances and 
the improvement of their condition to the working of 
the i*ep resent a tive institutions.” I may here state 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey, the present Governor, in 
course of his first speech in the Council in November, 
1924, expressed his view on the question of the ex-- 
tension of communal representation to various spheres 
of administrative activity in the following words: — 

“ As for its extension to other spheres of public 
activity, we desire to act on clear proof of its neces- 
sity in each case. H is certainly no universal panacea 
and it should only be applied where there seems clear 
proof that the benefits will preponderate. We regard 
it in short as a political expedient, it belongs to the 
sphere of curative medicine, and our constant endea- 
vour is to promote in the Province the state of 
health among all members of the body politic which 
will make such a remedy unnecessary.” 

The question of communal representation in services 
was referred by the Indian National Congress to a 
Sub-Committee consisting of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Dr. Ansari. Both reported against it. It is obvious 
that recruitment on the basis of caste and creed 
lowers the. standard of efficiency, and infuses into 
public servants who owe their appointment to caste 
and religious differentiation, a caste and religious 
bias. That there should be reservation in favour of 
backward communities or that no single community 
should be allowed to monopolise the appointments is 
a question with which I wilt deal later. But a 
majority community cannot simply on the ground of 
its being in the majority claim a certain proportion of 
appointments to he reserved for it. Such a com- 
munitj’ ^should by the force of its numbers get a 
proper proportion of the loaves and fishes of office. 

I explain my meaning by an allegory. Supposing 
there is a tree bearing luscious fruit, and 200 persons, 
120 belonging to one class and 80 belonging to another, 
are trying to pluck the fruits. Thon if their capacity 
for the necessary physical struggle involved is equal, 
the class constituting a majority has a better chance 
of getting a larger share of the fruits than the class 
which is in a minority. If the majority class docs 
not get a larger share of the fruit there is something 
radically wrong with the class or community which the 
leaders should try to remove. 

It is highly gratifying to find that within the last 
five years education has made such a rapid advance 
amongst the Mahomedans that they have gone abend 
of the Hindus, so far as the first four primary classes 
are concerned, though they were much behind them 
according to the figures of the census of 1921, ns tho 
following figures, which I quote from the speech of 
the Honourable Malik Ferozokhan Noon, delivered 
on tho 28th April, 1928, will show: — 


Class. Hindus. Muslims. 

I ... 112,000 210,000 

IX .. 53,090 S4,000 

nx . 31,000 41,000 

iy *” 29,000 34,000 


This has been achieved without having recourse to 
tho highly objection nblo methods adopted in Sind 
by practically closing in certain parts tho door of 
primary and secondary education to the Hindus. 

Thero is nothing in tho present constitution to 
forbid tho reduction of the proportions assigned to 
Hindus and others from 40 to 20. Tho claim that a 
majority community should bo given .special facilities 
for cntiy into Government service is incompatible 
frith its claim for further accretion of political power, 
or further restriction of interference by an extraneous 
authority, in other words for Provincial autonomy, 
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tion in each case, just as nearly 7 per cent, in excess Mehtam, who owns no laud, but has other qualifica- 
of the proportion has been reserved for Hindus and tions under the franchise rules for being a voter, or 
others of the Punjab. With the advance of education who owns just enough land to qualify him as a voter, 
amongst the Muslims, whose proportion in these two but whose principal source of income is either from one 
Provinces and Central Province in the urban popula- of the learned professions, such as Law or Medicine, 
tion is larger than their proportion in the population or from salary as a Government servant, is a member 
in the Province, and who for that reason have better of the rural party. This anomaly needs a few words 
facilities for higher education than those living in of explanation. 

rural areas the number of fully qualified aspirants for We have in the Punjab an Act to regulate the alien- 
services in their community will increase. I see no a tion of lands, passed in 1900, during Lord Curzon’s 
justification for putting an arbitrary limit. It was regime, referred to in para. 3 of the Administration 
perhaps on considerations like these that the rule of Report as the “Magna Charta of the Punjab 
communal proportions was not extended to depart- Zemindars,” which means Zemindar castes. The Act 
meats other than the Medical in the Punjab. and the Standing Orders passed under it need careful 

A cognate princi pie, the general application of which perusal by the Commission , They are given in 

to recruitment in services in the country it will be Appendix III. 

difficult to resist if representation in services on the The Standing Order specifies agricultural tribes for 
basis of religion is permitted, is that of distribution of each district. A member of an agricultural tribe may 
appointments by castes. I may mention, for the in- without let or hindrance sell or mortgage his land to 
formation of those who advocate the application of a member of his own or another agricultural tribe in 

communal representation on the basis of religion to the district, but he may not do so to a person who 

services, that there are Hindu castes Uncertain Pro- does not belong to the* privileged group notified by 

vinces whose number is nearly equal if not larger than the authorities as such. These tribes, like the tribes 

that of Muslims in those Provinces. With the spread of Israel, are immutable. One has to be bom into 

of education class consciousness is being\awakened them, but cannot acquire the status except bv Govern- 
everywhere. There are numerous caste organisations nient notification. Before sanction is given for trans- 

apart from communal organisations on the v basis of f er of land by an agriculturist to a non-agriculturist, 

religion. It is necessary to give weight to these con- a „ inquiry is held by the District Officer to find out 

siderations whilst devising plans for the ndxt ten whether there is any member of an agricultural tribe 

years, proposing further advance towards demtocratisa- who is willing to purchase the land at the price 

tion and minimising interference in Provincial matters offered bv the non-agriculturist. If there is anyone,- 

by any extraneous authority, such as the Governor or 0Y jf the price offered by the agriculturist is not 

the Central Government. There are altogether abqut much below the market rate, sanction is withheld. 

350 castes in India. The following figures for United The District Officer is also expected to inquire into 

Province and Behar and Orissa will show how the the desirability of sale, whether the object of the 

demand by castes numerically strong will clash with vendor cannot be met by a mortgage for a short 

the demand for recruitment by religious eommuni-\ period to a non-agriculturist, the land reverting after 
ties, or will reduce to a minimum standard the \i} ie lapse of the period to the owner free of all en- 
efficiency of the services: — /cumbrances. But a member of an agricultural tribe 

( may buy land on half the current market price, he 
may acquire on mortgage land without the limitations 
which the law imposes in case of mortgage to a non- 
agriculturist. To a member of the agricultural tribes 
all careers are open. He may be appointed Governor 
of a Province, or member of an Executive Council, 
Provincial or Imperial. He may join any profession 
or he may work at the plough. He may take to trade 
or banking or open a factory. The disability of a 
member of the non-agricultural tribe is liereditary, 
or, described more accurately, the disparity in the 
right to acquire land, between an agriculturist and 
a non-agriculturist, passes from father to son. The 
Land Alienation Act introduces in a manner the 
caste system of Mannu in the reverse order. The 
In the Punjab, however, and in the Punjab alone, higher castes of the Hindus as a rule, with the excep- 

with the exception of Madras, owing to circumstances tion of the Rajputs, are under a disability, and the 

to be related below, caste is an important element for lower castes of Mannu’s system are the privileged 

recruitment in services. classes. By the lapse of time, the Hindu caste system 

I have at the outset referred to urban and rural con- has lost the rigidity which characterised it in the time 

stituencies. The representatives of the rural con- of Mannu, so far as the assignment of particular 

stituencies naturally predominate in the Council. occupations to particular groups is concerned. For 

There is a reference to a rural party in the Council in centuries the Brahmins have not been confined to the 

para. 3 of the Administration Report of the Punjab profession of priests, nor the Kashntriva to that of 

for the year 1923-24, extract from which is reproduced warriors , nor the Vaishyas to that of traders. What 
inAppendixNo.il. remains of the system now is that each caste is 

I would also refer to the evidence given by Sir John endogenous. Caste system as it exists is no liind- 

Maynard before the Mud di man Committee. The rele- ranee to the working of democratic institutions, bo 

vant portions of his evidence are printed in Ap- long as every man is free to take to whatever occupn- 

pendix II A perusal of the Report and of the tion he chooses, democratic institutions can be worked, 

evidence given by the late Finance Member will lead With education rapidly spreading it is impossible for 
one to think that parties in the Punjab Council were any particular caste to arrogate to itself a position of 
being formed in the most natural way. It is not superiorit}'. Secular and economic interests ha’vo 

stated in the Administration Report or in the evidence created, and will create, links of union between 

that rural and urban parties in the Punjab Council different castes. But tbe Land Alienation Act not 

are formed on the basis of caste and not on any real or only reverses the order of caste which Mannu in- 

supposed difference or conflict of interest that there stituted, but places restrictions by a statute on tho 

mav be between rural and urban classes. A Khatri, choice of a profitable career, so far as such choice 

an Arora or a Vaishya owning thousands of acres of is effected by obstacles placed on tho purchase of 

iand and paying thousands of rupees as Government land from agricultural tribes, who form the bulk of 

revenue is not and cannot be a member of tbe so-called the landowning classes. It therefore restores to a 

rural party, hut a Jat, a Gujar, an Awan, or a certain extent the pristine rigidity of Mannu s sys- 


Province. 


T.P. of 
Muslims. 


T.P. of the most numerous - 
Hindu caster 


IJ.P. 6,461:032 I 1. Brahqj^g 


’ 2T Ahirs 
3. Chamars ... 


4,513,264 

3,691,294 

5,842,900 


Beharand 3,690,182 1. Brahman Bhumyar 2,858,595 

Orissa. 2. Gawalas ... ... 3,192,242 


563,574 1. Gaunde 

2. Kurmi 


2,109,583 

1,253,306 
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t««m. Th<* privily* am! prerogative* which the Act 
ivnfrr> on cnpitnh*t* of tvrlain cantos whirl) form 
c.ratlv half of the population of the Provinw iiml.fi 
the rvprv'VUtatne* ot tho*e c.vde* >1 ri< t !y jealous of 
any invasion of them. In the extract fr«»m tho 
Administration Report of VA-A.fM, rrfrrvnco hn* K on 
made fi* to lu>tr the Zemindar bhvr tlifvtt' out n Hill 
to facilitate the ncquiMtinn of laml for industrial 
purpose*. 

The object of the f t amer* of the Act «n* twofold, 
oooiietnic mu! political, Tlje political ohjr*t* nte no* 
where cVatIv stated. The lotting oj the* law on the 
introduction of democratic institution* and on the 
introduction of ltr**pn«»iMe Government in India 
it an not even dreamt of. 

On the ovononm* rfie.-jt of the law Mr. Kedaiul Uno, 
of the Servant of India Society, has written t\ *eric* 
of articles which have l»ee» printed in the form of n 
pamphlet nml whiv.li arc rvpioducvtl in Appendix IV 
for a cry careful pcrti*al by the Commission, 1 need 
not repeat all that he h.v *aid. He has, however, 
clearly ♦ hemn that (1) the ignorant mu! the jw«>r 
peasant lias not Ix-on protected bv tho Art, that, on 
the contrary, he has been cxj*o”od to the avarice nod 
the land hunger of the capitalist of the rinses with 
whom he i‘ grouped nnd which rontpri"* cln»*ci l*e- 
longing to all rntninnnitirs, a Mnhomedan expos'd to 
the tarn! Jumper of a Sikh and vice err/* j. (~| That 
the pM'aut gets a lower price for liiv laud than he 
would have gut if he could *dl his land in nn open 
and not in a rr vtricted market which the Act create *. 
t*M That n class of money lender* amongst Hindu and 
Sikh agricultural trills has come to the fore, as 
exacting (if not more) in it* Iran* art inn* with the 
debtor a* any moneylender of a mm-ngrirtih ora! trib<» 
would have 1»een. ft* That amongst Mahomed an* 
there is a marked tendency on the part of capitalist 
landowner* to * wallow the land* of nanll landowner*. 
It i* the capitalist landowner who approaches the 

authorities nnd who create* the impression that the 
Act is the panacea of all evil* nnd is looked upon hv 
the landowning cln« f <** n\ their Magna Chart a. The 
ignorant |>ea»nnt who get* a Manlier pric*- for hi* 
land than he would have got if the Act had not 
existed, and who i* unalde to obtain loan* from hi* 
own da** on easier term* than from the notorious 
moneylender t* inarticulate. About him it mr.v well 
lx* Mild that 41 The toad beneath the harrow know* 
exactly where the tooth point goo*,." 

Hut the toad lumenth the harrow i* not heard. 

Mr. Kodand Hno** conrltiMoit* are bated on data 
furnished by Government publication* nnd on opinion* 
formed by Kuropean* who have taken the trouble of 
surveying the economic condition* of rural clause*. 

The political objects of the measure a* already 
observed are nowhere clearly or Fully stated. Some of 
the speeches referred to by Mr. Kodand Hno indi- 
cate that the object was to protect the classes from 
which JJritMi Indian Army is recruited. Tho 
Subedar or tho Ilivnldor, or even tho private who 
save#; some money and can invest it in land is bene- 
fited, inasmuch ns he acquires the privilege of getting 
land on easier terms; but not tho classes constituting 
•■mall owners who furnish the recruits. I may, how- 
ever, state that, only Jnts and Hnjptits amongst 
agricultural tribes belong to tho martini classes. 

Some Gujjnrs nml Hiloehies are also to bo found in 
the Indian Army; but tlmir number is small. Tim 
total number of Jnts nnd Rajputs is 5,910,003 or 0 mil- 
lions in the Punjab. I reckon tho total of agricul- 

tural tribes at nearly 10 millions, thus nearly tr-v 
fifths of tho agricultural tribes linvo hardly nrjv 
nection with military recruitment. 

One of the possible objects of tho Art wa« to 
the contamination of rural classes with uHLts 
The introduction of the Hoform zzi 

Hesponsiblo Government, and the por*r / •*/• 

election given to the rural voters. Llt ~ lc* -v J 
object meaningless. Politics have p * + 
villages. Political aspirations have ** -rr- \~"“J !•., 


mind* of villager* who mean to exercise their vote in 
shaping the policy of Government. / n thr jxifific*# of 
f hr member# bidonj/iny in ruml (mil urban caitfs 
fbrir r# n« dijVrrrnrc, exerpf fbti, thai the fonnrr 
iftjartl thr .Irf irbirb rirofr< mi o/fi/ureby of rurnl 
cm >urromnrf, tcbiHf the Inttrr do mif. If the 
tpiiiit of l, o|«f fhir;nn (tnd.Vir (Viiufrj Ifiru: ( iporuoM 
of thr Art, trrrr tn cone to thr (’mined ('bomber# of 
t).r Pun^Tfh mid to irifnr#* the proreediny#, (bey 
trmdd rod if on irony of fntr tr/.rn (/vey dijem'ered 
(Aof fhr moyerify of tf,r memhrrs trho firm pied the 
Left H'iny of thr fromed (‘Aornber #iffiny on Op/>oji- 
fion brnebr# irnr neribrr# of oyrif ulf urol tribf#. 
1 hr rrftti r t $o for n< rern fbi.i polif iVo? objeef ii eon- 
rrmrd, fbr ,lrf ir on onoehmniim. 

A j-diey itrmrA t » be rr/^drenf tr?*en a foreign 
btireutierory rvdr* reorei to itc expedient trhrn that 
bureouentry ntrremfrrj ;*.irf of if# ]*n\rrr to fbr 
prnple, 7be roof inuourr of t }>tii jxdiey berotnet 
dfoyirot ond ol-iurvf ureordtuy f« <dl eon**n# of tttfintnt* 
rfrofir.n I'brri thr queftion mire i of further torrrruter 
(t rhrthrr rmupJrfe or tifdl of that poirer to the people. 

I hme had nmu* difficulty in n*e«*rtaining the total 
numerical ►ttength in the Provinrt* of the Agricul- 
tural tril*** nnd of the triln** in c.irh toimminitx. The 
notification *pecifying agricultural triU*s in each 
district do not give their population* 1 have, however, 
ANcettamrd the {Kipttlnlion of each triU* commuuity- 
v i^* from Table XIII. of the (Vmmi* Table*. Some of 
the tnlx** notified nrv not given in the (Vn*ti* Tables. 
Hut tm»*t of them are either fee t ion* of Hajput* or of 
•lnt»* and the total figure* f<»r Hajput* nnd dnt* given 
III the (Vumi* Table* cover them. The trilx** who*e 
luimerirn! *treiigth I have |*e«»n tinnhle to n*certain 
nte the follow ing - 

Abba*i f r»mnni, Ixn*nr, Dnnvtnl*, Khctwnll. 

They nre, however, mostly Mahomednu trilies. The 
figure*, according to my calrulntions, nrv: — 

Hindu agricultural tribe* 1, GOT, 1ST 

Mimlim agricultural trdx*s little more 

than fkK32,l£3 

Sikh ngnrultural trilx** ... 3,o*Jl,lT3 

Total agricultural trilK** ... ... 


1 have taken no account in thew figure* of the noti- 
fied agricultural tril>e* of < *H ,f group, which ron-mt 
of Mime MH'tion* of Hrnhmnns .Mnrhhi Sikh* nml 
Indian Christians, The Hrahman* in thi* group pre- 
poliderntv. Total population of llralitnan* in ihi* 
Province i* 991,5^9. Hut it i* impo**ih!e to find out 
the population of Motion* of Hrahmnn*, Chfi-tiau* and 
other* who have lwvn notifu^l in the " H M group It 
may, however, !w» mentions! thnt the-e trilx-i haw a!I 
the disadvantage* of belonging to agricultural trd- ' 
but nom* of the advantage*. They can neither 
land to other tnV* than their own nor bur Vr- ~ 
them. They probably nd:»‘d to Im^ notifad a* rgr'- - 
tural trily* of the full Hntu*; but got er.h ^ 
Mrirtr-d right. They n^ked f nr |,n*a*l nr.d err* r'* - 
stone. S/irr.e of them have *ince K*e n rr 
Iwing given the full Matrix, but hate r*: *v^**> : ' 

I do not thick that they rrallv m^i -5- 

which hat I***-- frr.fxnwl oil them' T1 rt } *; r * ffi 

for its re*-, ioral. hoping to attain * * ' " 

*trP- r v Tt er are, therefore, not th- rr*" ; 

*o^a!hd, and my ma* - ** { 

z '?~: *' r f^pdation do* * j ^ 

T ** ' f going tn build. T: r mr 

V ^ - sv C: . I per o ut. of t 1 ;' \ T*;.. 

- r » ** 'hiding . I am*, r.r-: 

Ifj’ 'rr^dan* are u little err* r-r»r 

** ha O zjj tt jf their pops *# * ^ 

y -grj'uHural tril^*** or ? ~ 

>* than half the 1 -tfV" 

^ ♦lightly more thr.r T ' r ~ tir 

^’“jr.V'd to Jk» r 

7 ir \ the oxf.r » frr TT y rt: "'^Tjrr. 

ffor.OUrable IJctrrr* 1 *- 

r‘'nr,‘hif'<l leVr ' 
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records showing the exact figures. He refers me to 
records which 1 have already consulted: — 

Question 896. Diwan Bahadur Itaja Narendra 
Nath: Will the Honourable the Kevenue Member be 
pleased to state the total population of agricultural 
tribes specified in groups “A” and “ B ” separately 
and the number of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in 
each group? 

Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, 
Kt. 

The collection of complete and correct statistics of 
the nature asked for by the Honourable Member for 
all notified tribes will entail an elaborate, lengthy and 
expensive inquiiy, and the gain likely to accrue from 
the statistics does not appear to justify it. The 
Honourable Member is referred to Table XIII. of the 
Census Beport of 1921, Volume XV., which gives by 
districts the census figures for main tribes, though all 
the agricultural tribes included in “A” — district 
group and “ B "—separate group in Appendix to 
Financial Commissioners’ Standing Order No. 1 are 
not contained in that table. 

The number of Mahomedan non-agriculturists is 
approximately 4,612,138, which is nearly equal to the 
number of Hindu non-agriculturists, which is 
4,919,735 (excluding the Christians). But for various 
reasons the measure is considered to be a p ro-Maho- 
medan measure. The late Mr. Th orb urn, with whom 
originated the idea of putting restrictions on the 
sale of land in the manner embodied in the Act, first 
drew attention of the Government to the necessity of 
the protection of landholders from the rapacity of 
Hindu moneylenders in a book called dhisalmans and 
Moneylenders, Since Mr. Tborburn’s book came out 
the legislature has adopted other measures besides the 
Band Alienation Act for the protection of borrowers. 
These will be dealt with in the next section in which 
I will make suggestions for the protection of the 
peasantry. The manner in which classes of agricul- 
turists have been grouped as agricultural tribes lend 
colour to the belief that the Act was intended princi- 
pally for the benefit of Mahomedans, Pathans, 
Qureslii, Biloch and Mughals, all Mahomedans are 
notified agricultural tribes; but it appears from 
Table XXI of Census Tables that only 19.1 per cent, 
of the total population of the Pathans and 19.2 per 
cent, of the total population of Qureshies are depen- 
dent upon agriculture or occupations concerned with 
it. In the case of Biloch and Mughals the percentage 
is not higher than 23.8 and 21.5 respectively. In the 
case of Pathans, Qureshies and Mughals I have 
worked out the figures by taking figures of 
columns, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of Table XXI, and 
in the case of Bilochies I have worked out my 
figures by taking figures of columns 17, 18, 21, 22, 
23 and 24 of Table XXI of the Census Tables. But 
the differentiation made between Brahmins and 
Sayads, both priestly castes, is most unfair. I drew 
attention of Government to this injustice by the fol- 
lowing question, and the answer given is evasive and 
indicates the unwillingness of Government to take 
any action. It does not meet the point raised. That 
Brahmins in certain tracts need protection from ex- 
propriation is admitted by Government. Why Sayads 
should be in a better position to buy land from, say, 
Sikli Jats and Bajputs than Brahmins, in tracts in 
which Brahmins are protected is not explained. 

Question Xo. *G5G. Diwan Bahadur Baja Narendra 
Nath: Will the Honourable the Bevenuc Member bo 
pleased to state:- — 

(«) whether it is a fact that Sayads aro notified 
as an agricultural tribe in the Punjab having 
a preferential right to purchase land from 
other agricultural tribes (Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Sikh) ; 

(b) whether they aro notified as such a triho in 
cvcrv district of the Punjab in Simla and 
Kangra where their number is 3G9 and 353 
respectively; 


. (c) whether Brahmins are notified as agricultural 
tribes in certain districts forming a separate 
group by themselves -not entitled to purchase 
land like the Sayads from other agricultural 
tribes ; 

(d) whether Brahmins and Sayads in the dis- 
tricts given below have the population 
respectively shown against them and whether 
in none of these districts, Brahmins hold the 
status of agricultural tribes whilst Sayads 
do : — 


District. 

Brahmans. 

Sayads. 

1 

Ludhiana ... 

19,621 

3,063 

Ferozepur 

19,642 

5,011 

Lahore 

: 31,34S 

11,830 

Amritsar ... 

32,470 

4,548 

Sheikhupura 

5,715 

3,856 

Lyallpur 

11,849 

5,867 

Gujranwala 

12,941 

7,197 


(e) whether the total population of Brahmins in 
the Punjab is 988,616 and of Sayads 247, 0S7; 
(/) whether the following comparative table is a 
correct synopsis of the figures given in 
Table XXI of the Census Tables: — 


Percentage 
following 
traditional 
occupation of 
priests. 

Percentage who 
are receivers of 
rent. 

1 

Percentage who 
ore actual tillers 
of soil, field 
labourers, wood* 
cutters, raisers 
of livestock, 
milkmen and 
herdsmen. 

Sayads. 
12-8 | 

Brahmans. 

7-7 

Sayads. 

1*8 

i 

Brahmans. 

1*5 

, 

Sayads. 
7-5 | 

Brahmans. 

19-1 


(р) whether a larger proportion of Brahmins 
serve in the Army than that of the Sayads; 

(h) if the above facts are correct, will the 
Honourable Bevenue Member be pleased to 
explain what ar© the grounds of differentia- 
tion between Sayads and Brahmins in their 
agricultural status — 

(i) in districts in which they are notified as 
agricultural tribes, and 
(ii) in other districts? 

The Honourable Mian Sir Fnzli-Hussain : (n) and 
(b) Sayads are notified as an agricultural tribe in 
every district of tho Punjab, except in Simla and 
Kangra. This does not confer any preferential right 
to purchase lands, but merely entitles them to do so 
in common with other agricultural tribes; 

(с) Yes. 

(d), ( e ) and (/) The figures given in tho question 
are approximately correct. 

(y) This information is not readily available. 

(h) Notifications of tho agricultural tribes in 
each district aro issued according to local 
circumstances, the main determining factors 
being — 

(i) that tho tribe depends mainly on agri- 
culture, and 

(ii) that it requires protection from expropria- 
tion by moneylenders of non-ngricultuml 
tribes. 

For theso reasons Sayads have been notified in tho 
districts mentioned. Brahmins have , not so been 
notified ns, although there arc genuine agriculturists 
among them the tribe ns a whole is not considered 
bv Government to be an agricultural tribe. Where 
Brahmins (ns e.y. Onur Brahmins) actually form a 
tribe which can be described ns agricultural they have 
been so gazetted. 
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Tho Act is supposed to protect tillers of tho soil 
living in rural areas. In mv opinion it does not do 
so adequately, creating* as it does, facilities for the 
acquisition of land hy capitalist landowners grouped 
with the tillers of soil. In the Punjab 119,5 per cent, 
of tho total urban population is Hindu which is 
slightly in excess of their proportion in tho total 
population (51.9). Mnhoiuednns are 51.9 per cent, 
of the total urban population which is slightly less 
than their proportion in the population (511 per cent, 
see Table V of the Census Tables of 1921). Amongst 
tillers of the soil or ordinary cultivators we find that 
Hindus form iU per cent, of the total number of such 
workers* whilst the Mahomcdans form 51 per cent. 
But amongst receivers of rent tho Hindus are 22 per 
cent, and Muslims 59 per cent. In Provinces in 
which the Mnhnmedans are in n minority conditions 
are just the converse of the Punjab. A Hindu 
Minister by passing land laws of the kind we have 
in the Punjab will be turning tables against Mnlio- 
medans and will be putting them under a similar 
handicap ns the Hindus are in the Punjab. The 
following figures taken from tho Census Tables for 
United Provinces and Central Provinces would sup- 
port my view. 


Province. 

i 

i 

i 

Percentage of 
Muslims in 
tho popula- 
tion. 

Percentage of 
Muslims in 
the urban 
population. 

Percentage of 
Muslims 
amongst tillcra 
of the Foil or 
ordinary 
cultivators. 

C.P. ... | 

•1 

1 G * 0 

1-8 

LLP. ... 

14 

no 

:t 


In these two Provinces the proportion of rent 
receivers amongst Muslims is larger than their pro- 
portion in the population. In the United Provinces 
it goes tip to 27 and in Contra! Provinces up to 
10 per cent. 

The above figures have been collected from Tables V 
and XX of the Census Tables of theso Provinces. I have 
given the above figures in the hope that I will secure 
the support of my Mahomed an fellow-countrymen in 
the Provinces in which they are in minority. I am 
not sure if I will get that support. But if a rational 
view of the interest of minorities were taken there 
should be no difference of opinion between Hindus 
and Muslims, or for the matter of that between tho 
Hindu minority and any other minority ns to tho 
manner in which the interests of tho minorities should 
be protected. But the most unfortunate feature of 
tho Indian politics of tho present day due to com- 
munal tension is that proposals made are not judged 
on their merits but on the source from which they 
proceed. A proposal coming from a Hindu is apt to 
be looked upon with suspicion by Muslims and vice 
versa . I hope that men will bo found amongst 
Muslim political leaders who will ho able to rise 
above this tendency. It is possible that my views 
may he supported not only hy the actual working 
peasantry in all communities and hy nearly half the 
population of the Punjab which has not been for- 
tunate enough to acquire the status of agricultural 
tribes, hut by all minorities in all other Prov/nrc*. 
including the Muslim minority. 

I do not for a moment suggest that a measure 
that of the Land Alienation Act would 
to the Hindus in the Provinces in which they in* 
a majority. It will unnecessarily create a din***'* 
amongst them. It would create two r:;U/> 
both amongst Hindus and Muslim*. wMte 
needlessly create a conflict on the cf c *‘‘f ^ 
tween the producer and the manufarie-vr cr t 
sumer. But power to ba*e tie & 1 
civic rights on caste or creed r ay f' * r r ? 
lengths. What will prerenf L. I rijir:lv 

of a Province in which ? ;T, t f fO ,r , 

from bringing forward a F " * l 


Colour Bar Bill or tho Class Aron Bill of South 
Africa and of tho Land Alienation Act of tho Punjab 
providing that no Muslim should own immovoahlo 
property within a radius of sav live miles of the 
Snored places of Hindu pilgrimages r.f y. t Jnwnlnpur, 
llardwnr, Knnklml, Chittorknto, Kashi, Mntlirn and 
Bimlrahan* etc., nml that tho present owners of such 
property should ho given liberal compensation and 
their property taken away from them. An incident 
like that of the Knrtnrpur riot may recur and a law for 
excluding Muslims from areas where their presence 
might lend to breaches of peace may be defended in 
the name of law and order. Looking upon tho dis- 
tribution of civic rights as distribution of power, and 
conceding for a moment the principle tbnt power 
shall he distributed on the basis of the numerical 
strength of religious communities, how would my 
Mahomednn friends look upon n law which prescribes 
that not more than M per cent, of land should bo 
owned hy Muslims in the United Provinces, and to 
bring about that object all future sales of land by 
Muslims should he mnde to Hindus till tho nron hold 
by Muslims in excels of M per cent, is reduced; for 
land and capital are instruments of power in society. 
Such n Minister having n majority of his own com- 
munity behind his back will bo npothcosiscd by his 
community and it will become impossible for tho 
Governor to get rid of him. Ho will threaten to go 
in opposition and wreck every Minister who comes 
into power but refuses to adopt. Jiis policy. 

The only check is tho power of veto by tho 
Governor or Governor-General. But tho exorcise of 
the power of veto is in tho discretion of tho Governor 
or tho Governor-General. I would ask my follow 
citizens in other Provinces belonging to various 
minorities whether they would consider the street will 
of the Governor or tho Viceroy to ho an effective 
check for tho protection of their interests. Wetp'J 
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Report, looks upon as its “Magna Charta.” The 
party has assumed a definite shape and has adopted a 
definite programme only since the second Council came 
into existence. It was inchoate, and the so-called con- 
flict between rural and urban population was dormant 
in the first Council. In tho second Council that con- 
flict came on the surface, and encouragement to it was 
given by such expressions of official opinion as that of 
Sir John Maynard before tho Muddiman Committee, 
to which reference has already been made. The Min- 
istry, as at present composed, has three members, two 
of whom belong to agricultural tribes and the third to 
a non-ngricultural tribe. He depends for his position 
on the support of the majority of the Hindu members 
and of the official bloc . Removal of the official bloc 
will make the position of a Minister belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes manifestly insecure. Purely 
elective offices, such as those of President and Deputy- 
President, have been held by members of agricultural 
tribes. Even under the present dyarchic system tho 
Council Government is Government by an oligarchy 
consisting of certain castes, which constitute nearly 
half the population of the Province. Inroads into this 
strong fortress are possible by the occasional use of the 
official bloc, which seldom if ever lends its help to the 
non-agricultural minority. The grant of provincial 
autonomy will make this fortress erected on the foun- 
dation of castes absolutely impregnable. 

So far the division between urban and rural castes 
has not manifested itself amongst Mahomedan and 
Sikh members, and this for more than one reason. 
The majority of the Mabomedans and the Sikhs re- 
spectively belongs to agricultural tribes, and the 
minority does not wish to incur the opprobrium of the 
majority by asserting its right or by objecting to a 
measure which benefits the capitalist landowners, who 
alone are articulate. The Sikh and Mahomedan repre- 
sentatives in the Ministry have been members of agri- 
cultural tribes. A member of the non-agricultural 
tribe temporarily filled the office of Mahomedan Min- 
ister, hut he did not hold office long enough to take 
part in the proceedings of the Council as a Minister. 
Few persons wish to imperil their chances of being 
appointed to an office by objecting to a principle with 
which at heart they may not be in sympathy. I have 
spoken to more than one Mahomedan and Sikh gentle- 
man of non-agricultural tribes, and they condemn the 
Act and the policy underlying it. But for reasons 
stated above do not venture to give expression to their 
opinions. Thus, nearly half the population of the Pro- 
vince would be unable to have its representatives in 
the Cabinet if reliance were placed only on the support 
of elected members. I am not in possession of official 
secrets, and I cannot say what were the reasons which 
influenced the Governor in burdening the taxpayers 
with the salary of a third Minister, whose appointment 
appeared to the non-Muslim public to be perfectly un- 
necessary. But I am almost certain that the desir- 
ability of replacing a Minister belonging to an agricul- 
tural tribe necessitated the appointment of another 
Minister belonging to an agricultural tribe, so as to 
maintain the majority of agricultural tribes in the 
Ministry. 

Reverting to the question of distributing appoint- 
ments hy castes, to which I alluded when I was dis- 
cussing the principles of distributing appointments by 
religious communities, I would invite the attention of 
the Commission to a resolution of the Punjab Govern- 
ment passed in October, 1919, with the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee appointed by the Pre-Reform 
Council. This resolution is printed in Appendix VI. 
It fixes the following proportions in various depart- 
ments for appointments to be set apart for land- 
holders: — 

1. Provincial Service of Extra Assistant Commis- 

sioners 50 per cent., exclusive of Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians. 

2. Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars 66 per cent. 

The percentage is to be observed in tho re- 
cruitment of Naib-Tabsildars as Tahsildars 


are generally appointed from Naib-Tahsildars 
and the proportion will automatically work in 
case of Tahsildars. 

3. Munsifs, now called Subordinate Judges, 66 per 

cent, of non-competitive posts. 

4. Excise Department 60 per cent. 

5. Agricultural Departments, preference to be 

given to zemindars who possess equal technical 
qualifications with others. 

6. Veterinary Departments 66 per cent. 

7. Co-operative Credit Societies 90 per cent. 

observed at present and not to fall below 80 
per cent. 

8. Forest Department 66 per cent. 

9. Deputy-Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-In- 

spectors of Police 50 per cent, for direct 
appointments. 

10. Medical and Sanitary Departments, preference 
to be given to zemindars over other candidates 
if qualifications are equal. In short the gene- 
ral policy of the resolution is to give prefer- 
ence to zemindars where qualified candidates 
are available. 

The majority of the landholders amongst the 
Muslims and Sikhs are members of agricultural tribes 
or castes, therefore a privilege conferred on land- 
holders or on hereditary landowners, as explained by 
the Chief Secretary in his speech, benefits to a large 
extent the members of the agricultural tribes. 

On the 8th of December, 1925, Chaudhri Duli Chanel, 
M.L.C., moved a resolution asking Government to stop 
recruitment of classes other than agriculturists till the 
proportions fixed by the Government in 1919 for 
various departments have been attained. The reso- 
lution and the speech of the Chief Secretary accepting 
mainly the proposal contained in the resolution are 
reproduced. 

Services. 

Chaudhri Duli Chand (Karnal non-Mahomedan 
rural), Urdu. 

Sir, I rise to move my resolution, which runs thus : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council that they will be pleased to lay clown the 
following proportions: — 

(i) That the Government circular of October, 1919, 

re employment of zemindars in Government 
departments shall he strictly followed by the 
various Government departments ; 

(ii) That, so long as the deficiency of zemindars in 
the various services is not made good, the 
recruitment of non-zemindars shall be 
stopped • 

(iii) That preference should generally he given to 
a statutory agriculturist.” 

Speech by Chief Secretary. 

Mr. H. D. Craik (Chief Secretary) ; “ Sir, judging 
from the very thin House this resolution hardly com- 
mands the interest which I should have expected, and 
I am sorry that the honourable the mover of the reso- 
lution has not developed this theme rather more full}' 
than he has. I will have to deal with this resolution in 
its various parts. As regards Part I., which n«ks that 
the Government circular of October, 1919, regarding 
employment of zemindars in Government departments 
shall he strictly followed by the various Government 
departments, I may say- at once that Government 
accepts that part of the resolution. It will interest 
the House to know that quite recently the Government 
has taken steps that will, I hope, ensure that greater 
effect is given to the resolution of 1919. The resolution 
of 1919, broadly speaking, lays down that in various 
departments of Government we should aim at obtain- 
ing varying percentages of zemindars. Here, Sir, I 
may turn aside for a moment to clear up a point about 
the definition of ‘zemindars.’ The honourable morcr 
said that Government in 1919 accepted the suggestion 
that the word zemindar should mean anybody who 
owns lands. That, Sir, is not accurate at all. The 
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from the following string of questions put by an ex- 
Minister, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Rani, on the 
18th July, 1927. 

Question No. *293. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly supply in 
respect of the three Muslim Sessions Judges who were 
referred to as being zemindars in a Government Press 
communique issued in April or May last the following 
particulars, or such of these particulars as can be 
supplied without unreasonable amount of labour and 
as is not regarded by Government undesirable to 
supply: — 

(a) the names of these gentlemen; 

(b) whether the gentlemen are statutory agricul- 
turists or zemindars under the broad defini- 
tion adopted in the resolution of 1919; 

(c) if statutory agriculturists, the tribes to which 
they belong; 

(d) if zemindars under the broad definition, their 
native places of residence, the number of 
generations for which they hare held land, 
and the approximate proportion which the 
income from agricultural land in the posses- 
sion of their families bears to income from 
other sources. 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) Government prefer in this 
to adopt its usual practice of avoiding refer- 
ence to the names of particular officers. 

(b) Two of the officers in question are members 
of tribes notified as agricultural tribes under 
the Alienation of Land Act. The third be- 
longs to an Afghan tribe of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

(c) Of the two officers who are statutory agri- 
culturists one is a Rajput of the Gurdaspur 
district and the other a Jat of the Mianwali 
district. 

(d) Poes not arise. 

Question No. *294. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member kindly 


state : — 


(a) whether or not the figures relating to the 
proportion of zemindars as given in the con- 
solidated list showing the proportionate 
representation of classes and communities in 
the various branches of the public service 
are based on a definition of the word zemin- 
dar under which many non-statutoiy zemin- 
dars would figure as agriculturists; 

(b) whether this definition was found difficult to 
work and to yield results which were not 
sufficiently definite, accurate or reliable; 

(c) whether, in order to obtain more reliable 
data, the Government has altered this defini- 
tion to that of a statutory agriculturist; 

(d) whether fresh figures are under preparation 
in accordance with the definition as now 


altered; 

(e) when it is expected that the fresh figures will 
be available? 


The Honourable Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency : 

(a) A census of Government servants in the 
Punjab was held oil the 1st January, 1920, 
Government servants being classified accord- 
ing to religion and as agriculturists or non- 
agriculturists. The definition of the term 
agriculturist (or zemindars) given in para- 
graph 2 of Punjab Government Resolution 
No. 4572-S, dated the 3rd October, 1919, was 
adopted for purpose of the census. The 
definition is so framed as to include all per- 
sons whose real interests lie in the land or 
agricultural callings whether or not they are 
members of tribes notified under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act. 

(b) The definition was found to he subjected to a 
1 varietv of different interpretation by heads 
of offices and departments. 


"(c) The scope of the annual census has now been 
changed with the object of avoiding differ- 
ences of interpretation of the definition above 
referred to. With effect from the Census 
held on the 1st March 3927, Government ser- 
vants will be classified according to religion 
and as members of tribes notified under the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act or “ others . ” 

(d) Yes. 

(e) It is expected that a statement showing the 
result of the census held on the 1st of March, 
1927, will be ready very shortly. 


Zemindars and non-Zemindars in Certain Classes oj 
Public Service, 


Question No. *295. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member. kindly 
state — 

(a) Whether appointments to the posts of Forest 
Rangers, Veterinary Inspectors and Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors of Police, Head Constables, 
Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsildars, Kanungos, Pat- 
waris, Ziliadars, and Patwaris (Canal), Excise 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors are by compe- 
tition or by selection ; 

(b) Whether, ordinarily speaking, zemindars are 
not better fitted for the duties of the posts 
specified in (a); 

(c) Whether, according to the consolidated state- 
ment issued in July, 1926, the following 
figures correctly indicate the representation of 
Zemindar and non-Zemindar Hindus in the 
above posts: — 


Forest Rangers ^ ... 

Subordinate Veterinary Ser- 
vice 

Sub-Inspectors of Police 
Head Constables 

Tahsildars 

Naib-Tahsildars 

Kanungoes 

Patwaris 

Ziliadars 

Patwaris (Canal) 

Excise Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors 

(d) Whether Government will 

ability of taking necessary steps to improve 
the obviously inadequate representation of 
Hindu zemindars in the above posts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency : (a) 
By selection from amongst qualified persons. 

(b) This is a matter of opinion, but honourable 
member is well aware of the views put forward 
bv Government in the resolution of October, 
1919. 

( c ) Yes. 

(d) The honourable member is again referred 
to the resolution of October, 1919, to which 
Government is resolved to give effect in re- 
rrnitment. 


Agricul- 

Non- 

agricul- 

turists. 

turists. 

4 

2° 

. 19 

29 

88 

164 

257 

403 

14 

25 

31 

47 

82 

245 

1,045 

3,375 

27 

42 

233 

852 

15 

51 


consider the advis- 


Question No. 296. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram : Will the Chief Secretary kindly state— 

(a) Whether the minimum standard of education 
required for the recruitment of the class de- 
scribed as “ other clerks ** in the consolidated 
statement issued by the Government in July, 
1926, is matriculation ; 

(b) Whether appointment to the post of “other 
clerks ” is by nomination and not by compe- 
tition ; 

( c ) Whether the following figures correctly indi- 
cate the representation of zemindar and non- 
zemindar Hindus in this class of appointments 
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according to the said consolidated state* 
meat: — 



rVgri- 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

culturists. 

Forest- Departments 

7 

50 

Public Health Department 

3 

IS 

xlgricultnrnl Department ... 

4 

21 

Financial Commissioners' Office 

5 

13 

Police Department. 

8 

31 

Office of Lmul Records ... 

Nil 

5 

High Court 

9 

77 

Subordinate Courts... 

99 

454 

Director of Public Instruc- 



tion's Offico 

Nil 

11 

Subordinate Offices (Education) 

10 

51 

Legal Remembrancer's Office 

Nil 

4 

Medical Department 

14 

55 

Irrigation Works ... 

45 

200 

Public Works Department, 



Building nnd Ronds 

7 

101 


Veterinary Department ... 3 8 

(d) Whether Government will consider the advis- 
ability of rectifying the inequalities disclosed 
above? 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) Generally, yes. 

(6) Heads of tho departments are empowered to 
make appointments as tiiey think fit. It is 
understood that in most departments appoint- 
ments are made by nomination. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The attention of tho honourable member is 
invited to paragraph IS of Punjab Govern- 
ment resolution No. 4572-S, dated t ho 3rd of 
October, 1919. 

Civil Judicial Branch of i he Provincial Service . 

Question No. *297. Itni Sahib Chnndhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly state — 

(a) What steps, if any, have so far been taken to 
consult the High Court on the subject of 

■ strengthening the zemindar element in tho 
civil judicial branch of tho provincial 
service ; 

{h) Whether a final decision will be reached before 
the next selection of sub-judges takes place? 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) The High Court has been 
addressed on the subject, (b) I am unable to say, 
as I am not aware when tho next selection of sub* 
judges will take place. 

Judicial Branch of ihc Provincial Service . 

Question No. *298. Rai Sahib Chnudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state — 

(o) Whether the figures against “judicial 
branch ” on page 11 of the consolidated state- 
ment relate only to the civil judicial branch of 
the provincial service or cover the criminal 
judicial branch of the service also ; 

(b) How many of the 18 Hindu agriculturists, as 
against G2 Hindu non-agriculturists, belong 
to statutory agricultural tribes; 

(c) How many, if any, among these 18 agricul- 
turists are Jats, Rajputs, Ahirs, Gujars, 
Sainies or Rors, belonging to Rohtak, Hissar, 
Gurgaon and Karnal districts; 

(d) How many, if any, of the 36 Muslim agricul- 
turists in the judicial branch are Rajputs, 
Jats, or Gujars from Rohtak,- Hissar, Gur- 
gaon and Karnal districts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency — 

(a) The figures did not include members of tho 
provincial service holding “ listed ” posts. 

(b) to ( d ) Tho honourable member is referred to 
the statement for 1927, which will be supplied 
to the House shortly, and to the reply which 
follows to Question No. 299. 


Police and Judicial 11 ranch of Service . 

Question No. *299. Rni Snhil> Chnudhri Chhotu 
Rum: Will the Honourable Member of Finnnco kindly 
stale — 

(«) Whether it is not a fact that zemindars, 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, of tho South-Eastern 
Punjab are very meagrely represented in tho 
Police and Judicial brandies of the service. 

(b) Whether any Jnt, Rajput, Gujnr, whether 
Hindu, Sikh or Musnlmnn, belonging to 
Rohtak, llissnr, Gurgaon or Knrnnl districts 
1ms over boon appointed a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police by direct nomination? 

Tho Honourable Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency: Tho 
attention of the honourable member is drawn to para- 
graph 3 of tho answer given by tho Honourable Sir 
John Maynard to questions Nos. 1DG1 to 1975 of tho 
Gth of July, 1925. As there explained, an annual 
census is now hold showing tho communities of public 
servants in tho different branches of tho administra- 
tion, and Government cannot undertake to collect 
further statistics in regard to tho representation of 
members of different sections of different localities in 
tho public service. 

Inspector of P(dicc. 

Question No. *300. Rai Sahib Chnudhri Chhotu, 
Ram: Will tho Honourable Member for Financo 
kindly state — 

(a) Whether, in answer to a Council question put 
in 1918, Government gave an nssuranco that 
at least one Hindu Jnt would ho appointed 
Inspector of Polico as soon ns possible; 

(b) Whether any Hindu Jat has so fnr been ap- 
pointed ns Inspector of Police by direct nomi- 
nation or by promotion, and, if not, whether 
Government will sco its way to the fulfilment 
of that promise now? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency: I 
regret that the answer to this question is not yet 
ready. It will ho communicated to tho honourable 
member in duo course. 

Question No. *301. Rai Sahib Chnudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will tho Honourable Member for Finnnco 
kindly state — 

(o) The principal military tribes in the Rohtak 
district; 

(b) The measure of representation of these tribes 
among the Constables, Head Constables and 
Sub-Inspectors of tho Polico Force in tho 
• district? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey dc Montmorency— 

(o) Tho principal military tribes in tho Rohtak 
district are Hindu Jats and Mnhomcdnn 
Rajputs. 

(b) Tlie number of men belonging to those tribes 
onlistod in tho Police Force of this district is 
as follows: — 



✓ 

Sub- 

Inspectors. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Hindu Jats 
Muhammadan j 

— 

7 

34 

Rajputs 

— 

3 

40 

Total ... 

— 

10 

7 4 


• ! l I 

Question No. 302. Rai Saint, Chamllm Oh 
Kam* Dili the Honourable the Revenue jUi'Hif' 1 *'' 
kindly state— 


(a) The total number of clerks in {In* IhjMd/* 
Commissioner's Office at Knlifnlf i 
(h) The number of clerks who nh' .MP 
(Hindu or Muslim), Alifif, Hrtfttl* 1 * 
Brahmins? 

Mr. c. A. H. Townsend: (n) »d; ^») 




ndr 

\ftur 
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1 find it difficult to reconcile the policy underlying 
the resolution of 1929 of tho Pun juh Government with 
tlint ol the Alienation of Lnml Act. The object of the 
Act nils to prevent the u detribnlisntion n of land, to 
prevent the tran.sfor of land from castes tvltieli hv 
heredity and tradition are good farmers and live on 
the land to castes who live in towns and are merely 
receivers of rent. 1 do not see how the object of the 
Act ^ achieved hy giving every possible facility to 
agricultural castes to take such an urban pursuit as 
Government service, dissociating them from farming 
and agriculture. If a man spends tho best part of his 
life in Government service, holding un executive or 
judicial office, 1 fail to see what is left in him except 
caste to qualify him for a preferential right for tho 
acquisition of laud. In what respect is he different 
fiom a man belonging to a lion-agricultural ensto, who 
acquires wealth in a profession or in servico and 
wishes to invest it in land on which lie proposes to 
settle Y Neither of them knows how often a field of 
wheat or cotton should he ploughed before sowing, and 
how oltcn it should he watered after sowing. A young 
man belonging to an agricultural caste, horn in a 
village, and educated in a village school, moves at the 
age <>t 12 or M to a high school in a town. After 
passing his matriculation examination, lie comes to an 
important university town, ami there studies subjects 
which have no direct hearing on agriculture and gets 
it degree, lie then proceeds to Kurope and qualifies 
for a profession unconnected with agriculture. He 
probably inherits n smallholding, which lie lets out to 
to mints' on rent. His income from his profession is 
twenty times the income from his land. Naturally, he 
devotes more attention to that part of the work which 
brings him more money. He forgets how to appraise 
the produce of an acre of wheat, possibly he never 
knew it. He begins to take interest in politics and 
becomes a party leader. 

I have made enquiries from other Provinces whether 
there are any orders of Government giving preference 
to landowners for appointments in various depart- 
ments. The reasons given in the resolution of the 
Punjab Government are applicable to the landowning 
classes all over India. Land revenue is tho principal 
source of income in every Province. Contribution bv 
landowners to the finance of tho State is the largest. 
In no other Council, so far as my enquiries go, the 
landowning classes (not to speak of the landowning 
caster, which are a creation pure and simple of the 
Land Alienation Act) have a separate political party 
of their own. In no other Province is any preference 
given to landowners for Government appointments. 
Communal considerations no doubt weigh with the 
authorities in making recruitment, hut nothing else 
clashes with this division. The resolution of the 
Punjab Government, on which the rural party bases 
its claims to preferential treatment and facilities for 
entrv into Government service, which, as already in- 
dicated, is n novel feature of the policy of the Punjab 
Government, is, in my humble opinion, directly op- 
posed to the policy laid' down by the Court of Directors 
in their despatch No. 44, dated 10th December, 1834, 
accompanying the Act of India of 1833, which, for the 
first time', enacted section 87 removing disqualifica- 
tions on the basis of caste and creed. The following 
passage occurs in the despatch: — 

“But the meaning of enactment wc take to be that 
there shall be no governing caste in India, and that 
whatever other tests of qualifications may be adopted 
distinction of race and religion shall not be of the 
number 

In Muslim India, excluding the territories governed 
i by Hindu rulers, there was never any governing caste. 
Birbal was a Bhatt, Raja Todarmall was a Kliatri, 
Man Singh was a Rajput. Later on, during the reign 
of the Nwabs of Oudh, if Jliaulall was a Kayastha, 
Rnjn Mehra was a Jhiwar. During Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s reign Dogras were the Wazirs, Muslim Sheikhs 
and Savads held positions of Provincial Governors and 
Foreign Ministers, and Brahmans the offices of 
Diwans. There was not thus a caste, hut a group of 


castes from which officers were recruited. As people 
living in urban areas bad bettor facilities for acquiring 
education than those living in the country, as is the 
case oven now, not only in India, hut even in some 
European countries, the urban population naturally 
got more posts. This is one of the reasons why 
Mstiiomcdniis in United Provinces, Central Province 
and Behai* and Orissa liavo a larger share in the ser- 
vices of these Provinces than would fall to them on a 
population basis. Punjab is the only Province in 
which, to belong to an urban area, entails several dis- 
qualifications. The resolution creates a partial mono- 
poty of the rural castes. It revives the evil which the 
Despatch quoted above tried to remove , and which , as 
the data already given about the constitution of the 
Council and of the electorate fully prove, a further 
devolution of power to the people of Punjab will per- 
petuate. The Land Alienation Act, designed purely as 
an economic measure, has thus led to many political 
offshoots. It led to the enunciation of the policy laid 
down in the resolution of 1919, and it has led to the 
creation of a rural party in tho Council which is 
nlrendy tho lnrgest single group, and which, by 
removal of tho official bloc , will form the ruling 
majority. 

Democracy and democratic institutions are based on 
the idea of the equality of human beings. A few years 
ago a Committee was appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly to remove inequalities of procedure in 
Criminal Courts in trials between Indians and Euro- 
peans. The Committee succeeded in softening marked 
inequalities. A great deal of resentment was shown 
over tho Anti-Asiatic Legislation in South Africa. Me 
have, however, in our Province an analogous measure 
which has been relegated to the limbo of oblivion by 
politicians of other Provinces. None of those who 
frame constitutions know what part this measure will 
play in the politics of the Province in future, and what 
hearing it will have on the question of Provincial 
autonomy. 

Section II. — Rejiedv Proposed. 

I am not prepared to deny the desirability of A pro- 
tective law; but it should not be fi'nmed in a manner 
so ns to be tribal in its operation. It should not be of 
such a nature as to foster the growth of political 
parties on the basis of caste. Tillers of the soil and 
peasant proprietors of all castes and creeds may be 
protected against all castes and creeds. In other 
Avords, the Land Alienation Act should be divested of 
its political features and should be reduced to a law 
purely protective of the peasantry. Such a law may 
he framed for the whole of India and not for the 
Punjab alone. Before describing the scheme of the 
future law, I may mention that, since Mr. Thorburn’s 
book, to which reference has been made in the previous 
page, was published in 1886, two important additions 
have been made to the Statute Book for the protection 
of borrowers. Section 16 of the Indian Contract Act 
in its present amended form (the amendment having 
been made by Act VI, of 1899) is given below, and 
may he compared with Section 1G of the old Act, which 
is also reproduced for comparison: — 

1G (1) A contract is said to be induced by u undue 
influence ” where the relations subsisting between the 
parties are such that one of the parties is in a position 
to dominate the will of the other and uses that position 
to obtain an unfair advantage over the other. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the gene- 
rality of the foregoing principle, a person is deemed to 
he in a position to dominate the will of another. 

(a) Where he holds a real or apparent authority 
over the other, or where he stands in a fiduciary rela- 
tion to the other; or 

(b) Where he makes a contract with a person whose 
mental capacity is temporarily or permanently affected 
hy reason of age, illness, or mental or bodily distress. 

(3) Where a person who is in a position to dominate 
the will of another enters into a contract with him and 
the transaction appears, on the fact or it or on the 
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evidence adduced, to be unconscionable, the burden of 
proving tlmt such contract was not induced by undue 
influence shall lie upon the person in a position to 
dominate the will of the other. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall affect the provision of Section III. cf 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

Illustrations, 

(o) A, having advanced money to his son B, during 
his minority, upon B coming of age obtains by misuse 
of parental influence n bond from B for a greater 
amount than the sum due in respect of the advance. 
A employs undue influence. 

(b) A, a man enfeebled by disease or age, is induced 
by B’s influence over him as bis medical attendant, to 
agree to pay B an unreasonable sum for bis profes- 
sional service. B employs undue influence. 

(c) A, being in debt to B, the moneylender of Ins 
village, contracts a fresh loan on terms which appear 
to be unreasonable. It lies on B to prove tlmt the con* 
tract was not induced by undue influence. 

(d) A applies to a banker for a loan at a time when 
there is stringency in the money market. The banker 
declines to make the loan except at an unusually high 
rate of interest. A accepts the loan on these terms. 
This is n transaction in tho ordinary course of business, 
and the contract is not induced by undue influence. 

This section was (substituted for the original Sec* 
tion 1C bv the Indian Contract Amendment Act VI. of 
1899, S. 2. 

The section, before it was amended, read as 
follows : — 

“‘Undue influence* is said to be employed in the 
following cases”: — 

“ (1) Wheii a person in whom confidence is reposed 
by another or who holds a real or apparent authority 
over that other, makes use of such confidence or autho- 
rity for the purpose of obtaining un advantage over 
that other, which, but for such confidence or autho- 
rity, he could not have obtained 

“ (2) When a person whoso mind is enfeebled by old 
age, illness, or mental or bodily distress, is so treated 
as to make him consent to that to which, but for such 
treatment, lie would not have consented, although such 
treatment may not amount to coercion.* * 

There were no illustrations appended to the old 
section. 

Act X. of 1918, called the Usurious Loans Act, em- 
powers 0011115 to relieve the debtor of any excessive 
interest, reopen any account and to revise security. 

In addition to this, if necessary a new law may be 
framed applicable to all landowners irrespective of 
caste and creed owning small holdings, say, of areas 
varying from 25 to 50 acres according to the product- 
iveness of the land restricting alienation or sale of 
land in execution of degrees. I would not give pre- 
ferential rights of purchase to one sot of castes over 
another. It is not impossible to work out details. 
When the Land Alienation Act was passed a set of 
elaborate instructions became necessary, and I see 
nothing impracticable in framing another set of in- 
structions based on a restrictive law framed on the 
lines suggested by me. Executive Officers, instead of 
trying to find out as they do now whether a piu chaser 
of one of the notified groups is forthcoming or not, will 
have, in tho first place, to find out whether the intend- 
ing alienor’s purpose cannot be served by temporary 
alienation of land described in the Land Alienation 
Act. If no pc i • r '*- 11 . r i. !■> accept temporary 

transfer the : I ■ : :■ . ■. be permitted to 

make a permanent ahemmon xo whosoever he likes in 
an open and not restricted market. The point for the 
Executive Officer will be to see whether temporary 
alienation is possible or not, and not to look to the 
- caste or tribe of the temporary or permanent alienee. 
I may here mention that Mr. Kodand Rao’s construc- 
tive suggestions given at the conclusion of his papers, 
which are printed in the Appendix, go much bejmnd 
what is needed. He advocates a radical change in the 
system of our land tenures and rent laws. The remedy 
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which 1 will propose aims at the condemnation of n 
vicious principle which a ruling majority in a repre- 
sentative system of Government may employ in various 
ways and forms. It. is difficult to foresee how the 
principle which is opposed to tho basic principles of 
democracy may assume various forms and shapes. I 
propose no changes in the existing law except tltoso 
which are consequential on the adoption of my pro- 
posal. My scheme of a protective law also is not optui 
to tho general objection that protective laws frustrate 
their own end. 

An attempt on my part to restrict the Act to its 
economic sphere failed, ns the following question and 
answer in the Council will show: — - 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Question No. 223, dated ISth .Inly, 1927. 

Diwnn Bahadur Baja Nnrcndra Nath: Will the 
Financial Commissioner he pleased to state — 

(0) Whether tho answer given by me to question 
No. 0 of the questionnaire issued by the Boynl 
Agricultural Commission (reproduced below 
for facility of reference) has been brought to 
the notice of Government; 

(b) Whether Government propose to tnko any 
action on the line suggested U3- me therein ; 

(r) The reason for refusal or hesitancy to take 
action in caso no action is contemplated? 

Answer to Question No. 0 (c) of the Agricultural 
Commission . — In the Punjab the right of mortgage 
and sale is already restricted by tho Land Alienation 
Act. The right should be restricted further. The Act 
operates in two ways. It restricts the right of alien- 
ation and it gives a preferential right for tho acquisi- 
tion of land by purchase or mortgage to wealthier indi- 
viduals in the same class. It is time that, while the 
restrictive aspect may bo maintained in respect of tho 
poorer or the more ignorant clashes, tho richer and the 
bettor-educated classes who do not need restriction, but 
who benefit by tho privilege which the Act confers, 
should be exempted from the operation of the Act 
under .Section 24; for instance, I would exempt tho 
following classes from the operation of the Act: — 

(1) Men who have taken to Government service or 
to professions, such as the Law, or Medicine, 
or Teaching. 

(2) Government pensioners drawing a pension of 
more than Rs. 100/- per month. 

(3) Jagirdars in receipt of Jagirs of more than a 

1,000/- a 3*ear. 

(4) Persons who pay more income tax than land 
revenue. 

(5) All ex-members of a Provincial or Imperial 
Cabinet. 

Some agricultural classes have taken to moneylcnd- 
ing and yet they enjoy the privilege of a preferential 
acquisition of land. The whole subject needs a 
thorough enquiry, with a view to carry the principles 
of the Act to its logical and legitimate conclusions and 
to prevent the expropriation of poorer and more 
ignorant owners by the richer and better-educated 
rural middle-class which has come into existence within 
the last 25 years. 

Answer. — Mr. C. A. H. Townsend : (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) Government is not aware that of the classes 
whose rights of alienation have been restricted some 
desire to have tho restriction removed and others to 
have it made more stringent. No representation on 
the subject from them has reached Government. 
Whether the scope of the possible alienees he further 
reduced is a matter on which there are not sufficient 
data available to enable Government in hold that the 
suggested amendment is necessary in furtherance of 
the object of the enactment. 

The answer of the honourable member, who pre 
sumably voiced the opinion of the Honourable Revenue 
Member (himself a member of an agricultural tribe) 
is evasive and the only justification that I can imagine 

M 
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is his reluctance to make a change which will be un- 
acceptable to the Council as a whole, and which would 
deprive the major portion of it of a powerful political 
weapon. 

The Indian Legislature has the power of making laws 
on matters purely provincial, Section 65 (1) (a) of the 
Government of India Act. As far as 1 am aware this 
power has not been exercised within the last eight 
years in framing a law which is purely provincial in 
its application. Provincial autonomy would be mean- 
ingless if Central Legislature is empowered to deal 
with legislation which is purely provincial in its 
character. I do not know whether Section 65 will be 
retained in its present form. But even if it were the 
Central Government would not legislate oftener on 
provincial matters than it has done in the past. As 
the rules stand at present no resolution on matters 
with which Provincial Governments are primarily 
concerned can be allowed in the Assembly, much less 
legislation dealing with purely Provincial matters. 
Therefore, the political conditions created by the Land 
Alienation Act cannot be wiped off by anything which 
Government of India can at present do or is likely to 
do in future. 

No change in the franchise will remove it. A refer- 
ence to Schedule 2 attached to the Punjab Electoral 
Rules, which gives the qualification of voters in rural 
and in urban constituencies, will show that property 
qualification, payment of rent for house occupied or 
payment of income tax and payment of land revenue 
is necessary. It will not be just to remove only the 
qualification with regard to the payment of income 
tax whilst retaining property qualification for others. 
Lowering of the property qualification will not alter 
the preponderance of voters belonging to agricultural 
tribes, for if the number of voters belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes is thereby increased the numner of 
voters belonging to agricultural tribes will also be 
increased pro tan to. 

In rural areas houses are seldom given on rent. 
Even manhood suffrage will not change the situation. 

I may here mention that manhood suffrage does not 
exist even in England. Under the Representation of 
the People Act of 1918, male electors must have resided 
and occupied business premises of an annual value of 
not less than £10. Franchise lias been extended in 
England gradually. By the Reform Act of 1832 only 
3 per cent, of the population were enfranchised. In 
18G7 it increased to 9 per cent, and in 1884 to 18 per 
cent., and, finally, in 1918, to 50 per cent. The 
standard of literacy in the Punjab is very low; aecortl- 
ing to the Census of 1921 it is nearly 4 per cent. 
Within the seven years that have since elapsed there 
could not have been much change. The constitutional 
advance that the Commission will propose will wait for 
its introduction till free and compulsory’ primary edu- 
cation and universal literacy become accomplished 
facts. Classes that own no property in rural areas will 
be entirely under the influence of classes who own 
property. To give the right of voting to tonants-at- 
will (tenants who can he ejected on six months' notice) 
will only mercase the influence of the landlords and of 
the landowning classes. The creation of a second 
chamber, for which a much higher property qualifica- 
tion will be lequirod, will nho favour the capitalist 
landow ners of certain castes who at present prepond- 
erate in the Council. 

Therefore, in the Punjab the problem of the pro- 
tection of minorities has to be considered on two lines, 
the communal or the religious lino, and a caste line. 
In both cases the minoiity to be protected is very 
important, considered even nunierif nllv. In the ease 
of the caste minority there is the additional fact that 
the representation of the agricultural raster i> far in 
excos* of the proportion of its number in the popula- 
tion an eves'* which no reasonable change in the 
franchise rules ran immedintelv remove. Mo t of our 
political leader- have < underlined communal r# prewn- 
tit inn. The Common v «\dth of India llilh, fi.nmd by 
Ur. Tie. a nt and Mr. Lan-burr, of the lmVp« mb nt 
Labour Party, separately pmpe-e rt'cnntiuti of *e..N 


for Europeans and Muslims for a period of five years. 
The Committee appointed by’ tbe Indian National Con- 
gress, consisting of Dr. Ansari and Lala La j pat Rai, 
have deprecated the idea of introducing communal re- 
presentation in services. Reference to it has already 
been made. But it has never been suggested hoic to 
interdict communal representation in services and in 
other spheres of administrative activity. 

Both tbe Bills (by Dr. Besnnt and Mr. Lansbury) 
propose the appointment of a Public Servico Commis- 
sion, but there is nothing in them to prevent the 
Executive Government from directing the Public 
Service Commission to proceed on communal lines. 
Section 90 (c) of the Government of India Act of 1919 
provides for the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission, communal representation is mentioned 
only* in one place, Section 72 ( c ) (4), where reference is 
made to communal representation for the purpose of 
election. This Act, as also the Commonwealth of India 
Bills, are silent on the point of the extension of com- 
munal or caste representation in other spheres, with 
the result that we have in the Pun jab communal repre- 
sentation for services in certain departments of Gov- 
ernment, caste representation in all the departments 
of Government, and communal representation for ad* 
mission to educational institutions. Bombay Govern- 
ment has fixed percentages for the admission of various 
communities to the education institutions, vide Reso- 
lution No. 3,464, dated 30th March, 1925, viz., for the 
High Schools of Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Larknim, 
Mahomedans 50 per cent., Hindus 50 per cent., for the 
High Schools of Nowshera Madrasa, Mahomedans 75 
per cent, and Hindus 25 per cent. I learn from news- 
papers that Bombay’ Government lias prescribed dif- 
ferent conditions for tlio Hindus and Mahomedans 
for the purchase of Crown lands. Jt is a matter of 
common knowledge that our local bodies waste a good 
deal of time in squabbles over the representation of 
different communities in services under them. Local 
bodies are in direct touch with the local and rural 
areas which they* administer. What transpires in 
them passes down more easily to the population around 
than what takes place in Councils, Provincial or 
Imperial. A communal spirit evinced by our repre- 
sentatives filters down to the masses and is one of the 
main causes of friction between the communities 
manifesting itself often in outbursts of violence. The 
question, therefore , is have ire only to content oiir- 
selres with expressions of opinion condemning cade 
and communal representation begond certain limit* or 
should the future consfit ution be framed in such u i ray 
as to forbid its unrestricted operation . I am decidedly 
of opinion that there should be inserted a clause in ihr 
constitution condemning this vicious principle with a 
schedule of exceptions to suit the present condition * of 
society. 

Joint electorates will not prove the panacea for all 
evils. Jt is on tin* assumption that the introduction 
of joint electorates will make it impossible for n 
ruling majority* to show any spirit of partiality on 
the basis of rasto and creed that the two Common- 
wealth of India Bills are silent on the question of 
determining civil rights on tin* basis of caste and 
creed. This assumption is, in my opinion, wholly 
erroneous. The spectre ol comutiiu.ilism will « en- 
titlin' to stalk for long in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire, even after separate electorates have rrn*rrl 
to exist. In fact the demand for joint clertorales on 
t lie ground that their introduction will make the 
different castes and communities in India n nation 
appears to me to he mi just . hup iff argument i ri a 
circle. Tho*e who insist upon leparafe elr* t orates 
*|o so bemuse the different < ommunit i»'i of India do 
not form a homogeneous whole. Tim answer that 
separate electorates have i rented file different'^ (ni 
a matter of fact they Inn e only invent mi ted them) 
rts,ume> that differenc*** etiM. My ohpriinn t*> 
'ep. irate »•)*•< tornt#’ * for a majority community i* 
b is**d tin « differ* nt ground nltog**th»r and apple • 
only in Prut in/ » . w h**re a rnnjorin « orn., unity wants 
•tpar.ite «b< tointi*, in »pite of prof* I by a r.ifmrit' 
t tiC'Cinnifc. 
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In short n clause in the constitution laying down 
limits within which only communnlism may operate 
is badly needed. Sub-clause F of Clause 7 of Dr. 
Besant’s Bill, and Sub-clause F of Clause 8 of Mr. 
Lansbury’s Bill, which I reproduce below, does not 
meet the object which I have in view: — 

“ All persons residing within the Commonwealth, 
whether permanent^ or temporarily, are equal before' 
the law, and no distinction of Court or Judge shall 
bo made between one class of person and another 
with respect to similar legal matters or offences.” 

Articlo 128 of the Constitution of Czechoslovak 
Republic, which I give below, runs very much on the 
lines on which a clause is needed in the Indian 
Constitution. 

CZECHOSLOVAK CONSTITUTION. 

Chapter VJ. — Protection op National Religious 
and Racial Minorities. 

Article 128. — (1) All citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic shall be in all respects equal before the law 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
without distinction of raco, language, or religion. 

(2) Differences in religion, creed, faith or language 
shall not prejudice any citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in any way, within the limits laid down by 
general laws, particular!}’ in regard to public em- 
ployment, office of honours and to the exercise of 
any trado or calling. 

(3) All citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
within the limits laid down by the general law, freely 
uso any language whatsoever, whether in private or 
business affairs, or in matters of religion, in the 
Press or in publication of any kind, or in public 
meetings. 

(4) The foregoing provisions shall ho without pre- 
judice to the rights of State authorities in such 
matters in virtue of laws at present in force or here- 
after promulgated for the purpose of ensuring public 
order, the safety of the State or effective supervision 
by the State. 

Some of my friends whom I consulted and who 
probably had only a superficial glance at tho above 
articlo were inclined to the view that it was sub- 
stantially the same as Section 90 of the Government 
of India Act. A careful comparison of tho article 
with Section 90 will show that the former goes much 
bei’ond the latter, which removes disability to bold 
office by reason of religion, place of birth or descent. 
The former lays down that none of these matters shall 
11 prejudice ” anyone for employment, in public ser- 
vices. In the Punjab it is a matter of everyday 
occurrence that out of two candidates belonging to 
different enstes or communities, the man with inferior 
qualifications, provided he possesses the minimum 
qualifications prescribed, is preferred to the man of 
superior qualifications, if it is tho policy of Govern- 
ment to encourage the recruitment of that community 
or caste. The man who is rejected is " prejudiced ” 
on account of his casto or creed. A man belonging 
to a tribe which 1ms not been notified is prejudiced 
iu the acquisition of land from vendors belonging to 
agricultural tribes. But the word 44 calling,” which 
occurs in paragraph 2 of the article, Joes not cover 
the case of preferential right to purchase land from 
vendors of a certain class. Besides the article if 
adopted in our constitution will necessitate many 
administrative changes, which I do not at present 
advocate, I would confine myself to postulating 
equality in tho rights of citizens for which the pre- 
ceding pages have shown ample necessity. ] nm 
glad to observe that in the Swaraj Constitution 
framed by Mr. Srinivasa lyonger, paragraph 2, 
Article 128, of the Czechoslovak Constitution has 
boon inserted (see page 8 of the Constitution), and 
that all Parties Conference has also recommended 
the adoption of this clause in the paragraph dealing 
with the 4 * declaration of rights.” Perhaps the con* 
vocations and correspondence with Mr. lyenger, 


which I had at Simla last summer, have convinced 
him that the provision which does not exist in tho 
two Commonwealth of India Bills is necessary. 

I would, however, suggest the following draft: — 

Draft Clause. 

Subject to such domiciliary rules or laws which 
local Governments may, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, frame for recruitment to Pro- 
vincial and subordinate services, no law or admini- 
strative order, containing general directions shall 
impose any civic disability on any caste or com- 
munity of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, or introduce 
disparity of conditions for the acquisition of any 
civic right, discriminate between any caste or creed 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects for the acquisition 
of any civic right including the right of recruitment 
to services (civil and military), or deny equal con- 
ditions and opportunities to all. All existing laws, 
rules and orders in contravention of the above pro- 
vision whereby any one is prejudiced on account of 
his caste or creed in the acquisition of any civic right 
representative institutions. 

Exceptions . — (1) Fixation of communal seats for 
representative institutions. 

(2) All appointments to be made by the King. 

(3) Provision of seats in the Cabinet. 

(4) With due regard to efficiency the reservation of 
one-third of appointments from general and open 
competition, to encourage tho recruitment of back- 
ward communities and to redress communal in- 
equalities, the proportion so reserved for civil 
appointments being maintained and borne in mind 
for militar}’ appointment also, to encourage the en- 
listment of persons who do not generally offer them- 
selves for recruitment to the rank and file of tho 
army. 

(5) Award of scholarships or remission of fees with 
tho view of encouraging the spread of education 
amongst backward classes. 

(G) Separate electorates («) for Provincial Council 
and Legislative Assembly in the case of minority 
communities to he named and in Provinces to he 
specified in schedule, (b) for local bodies in accordance 
with the wish of tho representatives of the minority 
community as expressed by tho majority of t lie mem- 
bers belonging to tho community on the local body 
concerned, and ascertained by Locat Government. 

7. Composition of Public Service Commission for 
Imperial or for Provincial Services and of Staff Selec- 
tion Boards. 

8. Award of scholarships to encourage the study of 
Hindi and Sanskrit literature by non-Hindus and 
Arabic and Persian literature by non-Muslims. 

9. The establishment, if necessary, of separate 
schools for classes who, on account of some local 
custom, cannot he admitted into ordinary schools. 

Nothing iu this section relates to tho right of entrv 
to or exclusion from temples based on custom or tradi- 
tion of various communities or interferes in anv wav 
with tho right of tho State authorities to maintain law 
and order, or to adopt means for the suppression of 
crime or to supervise and regulate the conduct of 
claves addicted to crime. 

I confess that tho draft is a clumsy one, and perhaps 
the schedule of exceptions is unnecessarily long; but 
it explains to what length I am prepared to allow 
exceptions. Tho Jaw officers of tho Crown will, I hopp, 
feel no difficulty in giving a legal shape to tho ideas 
which I have given above. I will now say a few words 
with regard to each exception : — 

Provincial Service may lie open only to persons 
domiciled in the Province. I would not allow, for 
instance, Indians from Bengal or Behar to compete 
for the Provincial Service in Burma. 

Exception I, — Tins is necessary, for I advocate r.«~ 
serration of «ents for important romnmnitic*. I no 
need to confine reservation to a minority community 
only. The number of members for each repre*#>ntaiiv«* 
body being fix<*<!, the number to rbvtcd bv n 
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majority community is fixed automaticalJy by the fixa- 
tion of seats for minorities. Why should not the seats 
of a majority community also be fixed? 

Exception II . — The King is above the constitution. 
My object is to prevent abuse of authority by a ruling 
majority through its Ministers. I doubt if it is at all 
necessary to have this exception. 

Exception III . — I want no important community to 
be excluded from the Cabinet. 


Exception IT. — I do not advocate monopolies, but I 
would not name any community or caste for which this 
reservation is made. For all India or Imperial Ser- 
vices a reservation of the sort proposed already exists. 
I want the principle to bo extended to all services. 
Provincial or those pertaining to local bodies. 

On the 4th of May, 1023, Rai Sahib Ganga Ram 
moved the following resolution: — 

This Council recommends to Government that steps 
may be taken to introduce the training of military 
drill and the use of firearms, along with the physical 
drill, in all the Government recognised colleges. 

Extracts from my speech and that of Sardac 
Harbakhsh Singh, member for Hoskiarpur, given *211 
Appendix VII., will show the mentality of the so- 
called martial classes towards the question of encourag- 
ing the recruitment of non-mnrtial classes in the 
Army. The honourable member would not even allow 
military training in the colleges for all and sundry. 
Extracts from my speech and that of Sardar 
Harbakhsh Singh are given in the Appendix. I have 
received credible information that, during the last 
war, Megks of Sialkote district, who are a depressed 
class, but who have been reclaimed by the Arva Sarnaj, 
offered their services for the Army. They were told 
that they coukl be taken only if they would embrace 
Sikhism ' They refused to do so. The Punjab Govern- 
ment has always borne in mind the claims of backward 
communities and has tried to prevent the undue pre- 
ponderance of any one community in the services, but 
neither the Muslim nor the agricultural majority is 
satisfied. The Muslim majority wants its representa- 
tion ir services in proportion to its population, whilst 
the agricultural majority insist upon strict fulfil- 
ment of the proportions laid down in tho Resolution of 
1919, a demand which the local Government will be 
unable to resist when provincial nntonom}' is given, 
though oven now Government has never contested the 
rule of proportions fixed hv the resolution of 1919, nor 
the demand of tho Muslim majority for recruitment in 
proportion to population. 

Exception V.- To award scholarships or to grant re- 
mission of foes is a better way of encouraging educa- 
tion amongst backward classes than to fix proportions 
for admission to educational institutions. By fixing 
proportions rejected candidates of an advanced com- 
munity lo^e something. Education in the country as 
a whole makes no advance. The progress of educa- 
tion in certain classes is stopped or retarded in order 
to make room for backward classes arid to enable them 
to come up to the level of the more advanced. By the 
award of scholarships to students of backward com- 
munities or remission of their fees tbc advanced com- 
munity ns such loses nothing. 


Exception VI- I do not force joint electorates on 
minority communities which do not want them. 

Exception VII. In the personnel of the Public 
Services Commission nil important communities must 
be duly represented. 

Exception VIII- --This exception is for carrying out 
one of mv favourite schemes for nationah-atum. Al- 
though ndvnrnrv of the rau*« of the Hindu community 
,dvos a communal tinge to all that I have said in the*,, 
pnees I dn look forward to nationalisation, v.Iwh »s 
mv goal. Mv mdv difference nith leading public im*n 
j,* that they "wish" to bring al^ut union by parts and 
agreement.* vhtU 1 think that tmtionalivatnm ha* to 
b~ achieved gradually and Tea tv. B«, fir>t *t ;T 
ton nrd« the attainment of that end 1 * to bring up the 
future generations in an ntreo*pben* v-bnb G * 
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scheme is propounded in a resolution which is printed 
in Appendix VIII. Shuddhi and Tabligh may proceed 
unchecked, but they will make little progress in con- 
verting each community to the religion of the other. 
The study of Hindu literature by Mahomcdans and of 
Mahomedan literature by Hindus will bring them 
nearer together than either Shuddhi or Tabligh. 

Explanation IX . — In Southern India there may be 
difficulty in admitting untouchables into ordinary 
schools, hence the exception. 

The last para, is important, for in course of my 
official career it was once my painful duty to quell a 
disturbance due to some non-Hindus claiming entry 
into Hindu temples. I also’exempt from the operation 
of this clause the Criminal Tribes Act or any other 
Act for the suppression of crime. 

I do not think the differences of Procedural Law for 
the trial of civil aud criminal cases arc covered by the 
clause proposed; but if they are I would add the 
following words: — 

“or to effect the law of procedure for civil and 
criminal trials of different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” I do not, pose as a champion of the cause of 
“ liberty, fraternity and equality.” My piesent 
object is twofold : (1) To destroy the weeds that inter- 
fere with the growth of the plant of responsible Gov- 
ernment in the Punjab, and stand in tho way of it* 
political advancement, and (2) to help tho process of 
nationalisation, on which I shall dwell later. J wish to 
avoid all other controvcisies. I express no opinion one 
way or the other on differences of procedure which 
various Acts prescribe, such as the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation or the Sind Encumbered Estates .Vet of 
1S70, the Dekknn Agriculturist Relief Act of TSi9, or 
the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act of 1832. If 
Parliament decides that Indians can safely make a 
further approach towards “liberty and equality,” l 
would welcome such an attitude. But 1 am only aim- 
ing to bring tho Punjab on the same level with other 
Provinces before its future political conditions un* 
assimilated with them. The clause clashes with the 
law of pre-emption as it exists in the Punjab, but this 
law is based on the Land Alienation Act. I do not 
think that differences of caste and creed are elements 
which determine the right of pre-emption in other 
Provinces. 


The Buudhelkhnnd Act, which is framed on the same 
tines ns the Punjab Act, will naturally disappear. Bat 
it applies to n very limited area, and has, ns far as l 
am aware, no political offshoots, There is no party in 
the Council of United Province representing the pro- 
tected tribes or advocating the sacrosanct nature of 
the law. There is no order of United Province Gov- 
ernment. proscribing proportions for the pioteeted 
tribes in various services. 

It will probably be said that the clause which I 
propose is circumscribed by so many exceptions that I 
virtually admit tho necessity of maintaining largely 
tlie principle of eommmihi and caste representation. 
My answer is that in human affairs many conflicting 
principles have to be iccotteiled that in human 
nature whilst the lower propensities cannot he eradi- 
cated legislators and moralists always *0 frame Rear 
tildes as to subordinate the Inner to tie* higher pro- 
pensities. Our statute book contains many instate*' 
of legislation reconciling conflicting prim iplrs. la 
even free country freedom of speech and di*e 
is allowed within certain limits, the determination 
of which is the re-ult of vert deep and »oniprrheruite 
thought and wide experience. Sm lions 12** 

and |.Vt\ of the Indian Penal Code ere exan.pb * 
which illustrate toy point. Serf inn If*'*, nlmh d*'bm * 
“ defamation ” i* en< umbered uifh H } i-veptmi* 
and four explanation-*. ’Urn explanation* to the •***'* 
turn** 12U and lA'H of tie* Indian !’• ml Cod** ej’J”' ' r 
to M»ntradi«*t the main nation ib fining the 
and it tr.\*M tl.«* in;-«-nmty of jud/« < and Jai 
ri-fomtb* the tr.o in flour rpph Hire* t»* par*. :* **• ' r 
f . f) •«*< it ffdk.u th .* f*-*- air*' if 1 * l! rr ‘ 
ic.p* «- limitation* <u frwb.-'i ».{ h r\>t} r 

b.- :dl n.d {,. * ,*. H.-lie* le l-lr-' 
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I can conceive no possible objection to the adoption 
of the clause. It only extends the principles embodied 
in Section 87 of the Government of India Act of 1833 
and of Section 96 of the Government of India Act of 
1919. It gives statutory sanction to a principle 
announced in Despatch No. 44 of the Court of 
Directors, dated 10th December, 1833, not only in 
respect of appointments but also in respect of other 
rights. I would request the Commission to consult 
various local Governments and inquire with what 
local laws of nnv importance the clause clashes. I do 
not think that Hindus in provinces in which they 
are in a majority will object to it. Advanced poli- 
ticians may not approve of exceptions. Resolution 
No. 13, passed at the 9th Annual Session of the 
Hindu Mnhasabha of 192G, which is a representative 
body of Hindus, affirms the principle which I 
advocate. 

Resolution No. 13. — The Hindu Maliasabha is em- 
phatically of opinion (1) that as the principle of 
communal representation and separato electorates 
far from bringing the different communities together, 
has proved a serious hindrance to the growth of tho 
national feeling and to tho smooth working of 
Municipal, District, Provincial and National Repre- 
sentative Institutions, it is the duty of the Hindu 
politicians of all shades of political opinion to make 
n determined stand against this vicious principle. 

That in any future scheme of Provincial autonomy 
or Responsible Self-Government an express clause be 
inserted declaring it illegal for any Provincial Gov- 
ernment to discriminate by caste and creed in respect 
of acquisition of civic rights or posts in public 
services. 

The Christian minority in India would welcome 
{lie clause, so would the Brahmin minority in Madras. 
It is difficult to say anything definitely with regard 
to the Mahomedans in Provinces where they arc in a 
minority. The political outlook of tho depressed 
classes is still in a nebulous condition. They have 
been giving expression to fonrs which they entertain 
about their rights in a regime which is domineered by 
caste-ridden Hindus. I can conceive of no bettor way 
of protecting their rights than by the insertion of 
this clause. 

Before concluding this part of my note, I may stato 
that the safeguard proposed by the Congress of 1 01 G 
for the protection of the interests of minorities 
accepted by Muslim League and now reiterated by 
Mr. Srinivasa Tyonger in bis Constitution, rh. t that 
no Bill or resolution introduced into a Council affect- 
ing one or the other community shall bo proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of the com- 
munity oppose the Bill, affords no practical solution. 
It is apt to create deadlocks. A dissatisfied minority 
may become obstructive and may oppose every mea- 
sure brought forward by the Minister representing 
the majority. Minorities generally oppose measures 
of decentralisation, whilst majority communities 
favour them. Ministers will he greatly handicapped 
in their work by the insertion of the provision which 
several political bodies have advocated. 

1 have perused with very groat interest tho Swaraj 
Constitution framed by Mr. C. Yijinrnghavaehariar 
of Salem, who was President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1920. There is not the least doubt that if 
bis scheme of Swaraj which proposes a unitary form of 
government were adopted, the rights of the Hindu 
minority in North-West India would be quite safe. 
He proposes one Parliament for the Commonwealth 
of India consisting of an Vppor and a Lower House. 
As to the Province-?, bo proposes Provincial Councils. 
(Section 132 of the Constitution). But be leaves it 
to Parliament " to make laws for investing the 
provincial authority with sttch powers as it deems 
neoe'.vary,” 

As far as the Hindu minority is concerned there is 
no objection to the scheme, but T fear we have gone 
iu the direction of provincial autonomy, though 
we have not yet completely attained it. that it 


difficult to retrace our steps. The tendency is towards 
decentralisation and not towards centralisation which 
Mr. Vijiaraghavacliariar proposes. 

There may be some other ways of getting out of 
the shackles created by the Land Alienation Act, 
though I can think of none. But I would bo taking 
too parochial a view of politics were I to be satisfied 
only with something which removes the political 
excrescences of the Act peculiar to the Punjab. A 
clause in the constitution protecting the interest of 
minorities is the best safeguard for all minorities, and 
I see no reason why a general provision of this kind 
should not be inserted. I see nothing impracticable 
about it. 

The Muslim majority or the agricultural majority 
might say that the Hindu minority or the urban 
intelligentsia who have got a start over tho others in 
education wish to deprive them of protective mea- 
sures and reservations. The answer which 1 would 
advise the more advanced or the intellectually better 
gifted classes to give is 11 All right, tcc arc prepared 
to wait till you arc able to make up the leeway .” 

British Element in Services. 

Whilst dealing with this subject I am treading on 
rather a delicate ground, I am sure to bo accused 
of a slave mentality by sonic of my countrymen. But 
thero are two ways in which human affairs are dealt 
with and two classes of men who deal with them. 
There are men who create forces confident that their 
creation will bo to the ultimate good of humanity 
regardless, however, of the immediate consequences 
which result. There are others who, taking account 
of the forces which exist and of those which nro im- 
mediately in prospect, evolve a plan of action. Both 
classes of men aro honest and society benefits by the 
proper performance of the functions of each. I belong 
to the latter category, however humble may be the 
position which I occupy. A writer on the French 
Revolution gives a high meed of praiso to men of this 
class, says Mr. Mallat “ that high-pitched theories 
and philanthropic aims are, after all, only ns dust 
in the balance, compared with the many sober quali- 
ties of wisdom required for the effective administra- 
tion of a State.” 1 do not lay tho slightest claim to 
wisdom in tho art of administration. All that I wish 
to emphasise is that political statics is ns important 
as political dynamics. I lag behind no one in my 
sense of self-respect, I do not in the least undervalue 
tho services of that class of men who Tall under the 
first category. Were it not for thorn there would 
bo no change, and no improvement. The world would 
be stagnant without them. But when constructing a 
policy or helping in the framing of a constitution it 
is impossible to shut our eyes to realities. The func- 
tions of the framers of a constitution who find 
remedies for* diseases or infirmities of the hotly politic, 
nro very similar to those of doctors, who tackle with 
ailments of the physical body. Patients or friends 
would be failing in their duty if they refrained on 
sentimental grounds from disclosing any organic 
weaknesses from which the patient suffered, oven if 
their disclosures were humiliating or cast a reflection 
on the previous life of the patient. I will, however, 
abstain from dealing with specific facts and will only 
lay down certain general propositions. 

1. Communities that cannot come to unanimity on 
such trivial matters as "Music before Mosques" and 
“ Slaughter of Animals ” are not likely to unite on 
such a momentous question as the defence of the land 
frontier. 

2. Mutual distrust of communities rbes to its climax 
on occasions on which internal peace is disturbed by 
collision between them, and when the help of the third 
party is invoked. If tho third party did rot exist 
these percussions would l>o wider and more acute than 
they now, and the problem of external defence 
would crop up of tenor than it docs now. 

But it is smd that («) the very existent c of the third 
party prevents our nationalisation, which it drn-s 
insidiously by actively rdupting a pnkry ib-tigr* ! f.> 
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keep the communities divided, (b) And that officers 
who are able to rise above communal bias are by no 
means rare amongst us. 

i admit that the mere presence of a third party 
takes away all incentives to self help, creates a desire 
to secure the aid of the third party, and thus keeps up 
the separative attitude of the communities constantly 
promoting a scrambling after power on the pait of 
each. Much will depend on the quantum of imparti- 
ality which our men bring to bear on the discharge of 
their duties and the suppoit which they get from the 
communities, which again will depend on t lie mutual 
relations between the communities and their attitude 
towards each other. If impartial men receive no en- 
couragement from their own men, if each community 
disowns its own officers who in their work show a high 
standard of altruistic feeling, or if the men of the 
leverse type are apothcosised, impartiality will cease 
to be a virtue. The condition of things which the oppo- 
site school wants to introduce will be different from 
those prevailing now. At present we have still a third 
parti' which lays down a standard of impartiality 
(perhaps not between its own community and others) 
and maintains it. When that party has ceased to exist 
the standard of impartiality will he laid for each officer 
by his own community. What that standard will bo 
will be determined by the underlying relations between 
the communities. It must not he forgotten that edu- 
cation has awakened a sense of corporate existence, 
which has naturally, as the country is divided into 
communities, taken the communal form. But it may 
be said that the weaker community in each part of the 
country will submit to its stronger rival, and the con- 
flict will die out in each part automatically. My 
answer is that it will not, and it will have its reper- 
cussions in the whole country, perhaps nbroad. The 
whole question resolves itself into the solution of the 
problem referred to in the first proposition. 

As to insidious attempts to foment and keep up 
discord, I have suggested a solution, and if my pro- 
posals are accepted, such attempts will become rare, if 
they will not altogether disappear. This w ill prepare 
Die wav for amalgamation and union, but will not by 
itself bring it about. After all, constitutions affect 
only a part of the hfood a citizen and not the whole of 
it. Nationalisation will depend on the work of 
religious ami social reconstruction which our leaders 
undertake. It may, however, he observed that the 
presence of a third party is not always a disintegrating 
force, it may prove to be a uniting force. If the ele- 
ments of disunion are propovly studied and honest and 
vigorous effoits are made to remove them, it is not 
impossible to attain, in course of time, that degree of 
homogeneity which exists in Western societies. A 
mere political union for the purpose of obtaining 
political advantages is no union, it is only temporary. 
It disappears when the external force is removed and 
the control ersies which follow assume acute forms, 
l^t it be brought home to the mmd of the people that 
the' third party is there because they are disunited and 
b»t the best brains amongst us bestow their thoughts 
to a deep analysis of the (dements of disunion and the 
best v ay of removing them, 

(f the British element in services is to ho retained 
the mode of their recruitment, their emoluments and 
(auditions of service should !m« tin* same as tinea 
recommended by the Re ^ommDMoii. Their propoi- 
tum in different Pnivimc* mav \i\r\ . So far ns the 
Punjab is ( otic enied, 1 n dl not for the mxt ten ji-im 
i educe it 1w\mid that fixed !*> tin* Conmu-Mon. 

tn Ninth. Wet Frontier Prm inland IfahmhMnn the 
pri-. nt preponderant «* of Kumpenns in tin* higher 
N .(Aires *hmiM be diminished only slightly, if nt nil. 
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Public Service ('ninmi*sions me* exist in nil the - 
governing colonies Saturn Pd fr) »\ tl - Gorrrnm 
„/ Jndm Ait of P'P* provide Rr the appomiic, nt . 
j*„Mir S< nne f* ,r ln 'ln, hut the •* np« 

the Fnru*;i*«ion ft W ( xteed to vtb' , l « dbd 
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discretion of the Governor-General in Council or of 
the Governor in Council should not be a factor in 
determining the jurisdiction of the Commission with 
regard to different classes of services. Kven with 
regard to All-India Services or to Central Service 
Class J. the Governor-General in Council may or may 
% not consult the commission on any question con- 
nected with their recruitment, though in practice ho 
always does. As far 1 am aware the Provincial Ser- 
vices of all Provinces have not yet been placed under 
their jurisdiction. The circumstances which led to the 
appointment of such n Commission in Canada are 
graphically described in Keith’s hook on Responsible 
Government in the Dominions. Piofessor Keith says,* 
“The appointment of public officers was always a 
matter in which political influence had a good deal to 
do in the first place, then promotions were often influ- 
oneed by political considerations, and, if t ho holders 
of office were not dismissed when a new Government 
came in, they might in other ways he made to feci 
that their presence in the office was not de-ired, ns 
there were others whose claims demanded the close 
attention of Ministers.” Further on I find the follow- 
ing passage*. “It appeared that nomination from a 
list of qualified candidates was the order of the day, 
that such nominations were political jobs, and that, 
after appointment, success depended on further politi- 
cal influence; there was little regular promotion, and 
all the best posts were reserved bv Ministers for re- 
warding their friends, with the result that the service 
was utterly disorganised, the members of the service 
who owed their posts to political nominaftous being 
indifferent to discipline.” 

If “ communal ” were substituted for “political” 
in the quotations given above every word of them 
would apply more or less to what 1ms been happening 
in the Punjab since the Reform Scheme came into 
operation, Professor Gulshnn Rni’.s pamphlet, which 
was placed by me before the Commission in the course 
of my interview, cites specific cases of appointments 
and supersessions which caused deep resentment 
amongst the Hindus. In 1922 certain Hindu rneml*er> 
asked for the appointment of a Board (so constituted 
that no community in it would predominate), which 
would go into all rase* of supersession of officials x\ ho 
entered into services before leernitinent into service* 
on communal grounds was introduced. Government 
refused to appoint such a Board. 

There will In* no peace in the country until recruit- 
ment of all kinds of services is vested in an indepen- 
dent Board. Communal differences will take the pine** 
of political differences in the West. Suspirrii* of 
communal partiality creates a icsentment vtliirh i< 
wider and more intense than the suspicion of parti- 
ality supposed to be due to political differences. There 
are very few count lies in which jealousies due to 
political differences fitter down to imi*".*—; jvidouMei 
duo to communal differences do. 

As to the status of the Commission and its functions 
the following passage is pertinent : — 

* “The new Act, which was passed with the nmrur- 
rence of tin* opposition, provides for a permanent 
Civil Service Commission which, at the desire of th* 
opposition, was made in tenure of nffim mi no equal 
footing with the Auditor-General. This CeriimMumt 
is to hold examinations and decide the titer**, (>f 
candidate* for the posts for winch the* are rc«nt:> 
mended by them. Th»*y ore nbo to give Me* 

for imrcasei of ratary nod for the promotion and 
improvement of status, Moroni re, instead of tie 
system of nomination from » list of J i»?didM r « 

there is to !*•* appointment by merit tn tie exi*"b;v 
turns, “ The tn ml *<f opinion of the meriG'n of ll ** 
Punjab (num it is that om. m m r\t*t*nnMi* -r * s* 
rather a demerit than a no nt ’I he Provic-Mit Fob, 
[,V (’iitumcMdtj will Is.** r tl.«* ► urn jttrr l"' 1 "*' fA- ' ? 
di'» iplm vry m ti*ei t *h» »• npaimt tie rrfbf* rf ti 1 * 
Pro* it** i it or •«** .-r ** r* it* * i-* tie ft d.xf. C. f . * * ' 
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While* discussing the protective clause I have 
already made some remarks on the working of the 
local bodies and have emphasised the importance of 
regulating their power of making appointments. The 
Provincial Public Service Commission will either by 
itself or through a hoard appointed by it control 
the more important appointments under local bodies, 
whilst for ministerial posts, a Staff Selection Hoard 
may he constituted. 

The members of the Public Services Commission 
for All-India Services should he appointed bv the 
King: tlm-o for the Provincial Services by Govern- 
ment of India. All the Commissions and Hoards, 
imperial or Provincial, will act in accordance with 
the principle laid down in the clause, the insertion 
of which, in the constitution, I have proposed. 

Joint responsibility of the Ministers will I hope 
be a feature of the Cabinet system of government 
which it is expected will he introduced with provincial 
autonomy. The Ministers must belong to different 
communities, for which I have made a provision in 
the schedule of exceptions to the protective clause. 
Jt will Ire impossible to woik joint responsibility so 
long as the power of making appointments rests with 
the Ministers. in paragraph (> of the Punjab 
Administration Report of 1923-24 the following 
observation is made on the joint responsibility of 
Ministers under the present dyarehic system of 
government : — 

^ The co-operation of Ministers would indeed in- 
evitably he m inverse ratio to the activity of thoir 
championship of communal sentiment. The co- 
ordination which actually attained between the first, 
two Ministers was therefore duo rather to a mutual 
spirit of goodwill than identity of policy.” 

Legal Mactiint.ry to Kv nmen rm: Clause. 
Roth l)r. Hoant’s Commonwealth of India Hill ami 
the Independent Labour Party’s Hill propose the 
appointment of a Supreme Court. The object appears 
to be twofold: to reduce considerably the number of 
appeals to King in Council, and to establish a 
Court with jurisdiction over matters arising under 
the constitution or involving its interpretation. I 
feel diflidenco in expressing my opinion on a matter 
involving legal points. There appeared to mo to be 
some difference of opinion amongst friends whom I 
consulted as to the competence of Indian Courts to 
question the validity of laws made by the Govern- 
ment of India. AH my doubts on this point were, 
however, removed on a reference to Dicey’s well- 
known hook Jutroduction in the. Study of Law of 
Constitution, At page DC of Chapter VIII of that 
hook T find the following passage: — 

“ The Courts in India (or in any other part of tho 
British Empire) may, when tho occasion arises, pro- 
nounce upon the validity or constitutionality of laws 
made by the Indian Council.” In support of this 
view 3 Indian Law Report (Calcutta series), pngo 03, 
is cited. This case went up on appeal to the Privy 
Council and the power of the Calcutta High Court 
to pronounce on the validity of an Act passed by the 
Imperial Council was not questioned. If, however, 
there is still some doubt as to tho power of Indian 
Courts to question the constitutionality of an AcJ. 
necessary power can he given to the High Court fy 
Parliament without creating a Supreme Court. 


intoiosls in any measure introducing popular govern- 
ment in tliCM* Provinces is fully justified. Total 
population of North-West Frontier Province is 

2.231.310 and of DaUichKtuu is 121), HIS, mid the 
population of Hindus, Jains ami Sikhs is 177,921 and 

40.310 lespectively. Christians in these two Province.'* 

(North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan) are 
10,010 and 0,078 respectively. The demand of the 
Hindus in these Provinces is nothing more than wlmt 
has been sketched in the previous pages, ri:., that a 
clause condemning all discrimination by caste ami 
creed for the acquisition of civic rights beyond the 
limitations stated should he incorporated in the con- 
stitution, that a legal machinery to enforce the 
clause should be created if it does not exist a 1 read v, 
and that the jurisdiction of Public Services Commis- 
sion should he extended to tho area and to all tho 
services therein. If it. is impossible to meet these 
demands the Hindus are opposed to any measure of 
devolution. If it is not, they arc indifferent. What 
the measure of devolution should lie and what should 
he the exact form of government to he introduced 
arc questions with which Hindus as such are not more 
vitally concerned than others. There are, I believe, 
difficulties in treating tho*>e two Provinces on a par 
witH other Provinces— difficulties for which officers 
connected with the Civil and Military administration 
are in a hotter position to find a solution. It appears 
from official pnpeis concerning those two Provinces 
that the expenses of administration exceed the in- 
come. For the year 1925-2G the income of North- 
West Frontier Province was Its. 78,49,113 and ex- 
penditure on the administration Ks. 2,81,23,237. In 
tho case of British Baluchistan for the year 1923-20 
the expenditure was Its. 85,32,392, against an in- 
come of Its. 21,84,778. Government of India metes 
out- doles to these two Provinces to enable them to 
carry on the government. In this respect alone, not 
to mention other distinguishing features, these two 
Provinces differ from other Indian Provinces. The 
other peculiar feature of tlioso Provinces is that flioy 
have political agencies for territories outside of 
Hritish India, the administration of which has a 
{•lose hearing on tho administration of f t , Mi 

tory properly so called. Roth are Frontier Piovin. , 
with a population highly excitable nm ' i»«i. 

1 ho percentage of literacy is much lowei no,,.,, 
Muslims who form tho bulk of the popi|fah«M ( j 
amongst Muslims of United Provinces or , , f 
establishment of Government responsible to it, , 
of the Province and to D* controlled M n ' 
affect the defence of th* Empire as a j t , ^ 
are questions on which the military ofih , f , 
incut (IJis Excel Prey * :r ‘ Gomnimid,., , , 
bis military advPcr*^ -y * n r tl bef t»«i ( 
opinions than cry living JM , 
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Section III. — Noiith-West Frontier Peov*- v — j 
Baluchistan. 

The extension of Reforms to Norih-lVe t Yr.rr 
Province and Baluchistan, and the treater: ~ 

respect of these Provinces at par with otter Pr * ,v 

and the attitude of Hindus tamrd* F*hrs? ***’ 
questions on which great confuwn of tlwrS:' 
be found. It is necessary to explain tr bit £• £ 'y r 
demands are. These impose no in'nns 1 .-::'*’' 4 ' 

culty in the way of farther aiirjnr^ 

The number of Hindus in tht** prr-x *-**" r 
very small and their anxiety U* ‘ifrrr.r-? tV: r 'r*:- 
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West Frontier Province cannot got into Provincial 
Service ol other Provinces where men domiciled in 
the Province would naturally get preference over 
them. To the Hindus of North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince therefore the door of Government service is 
now practically closed. 

Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency, in the course of his 
speech delivered on the Pith July, 1927, in the Punjab 
Council, said: — “ Jn the second place, ns I said 
yesterday, always bearing jn mind the supreme need 
lor efficiency, Government aims at avoiding the undue 
preponderance of any one class in the public service 
to the prejudice of the reasonable claims of other 
classes of the community. This is the ideal to which 
wo work, some honourable members may consider 
unsuccessfully, hut nevertheless let me assure them 
that we do work sincerely and constantly to try to 
secure tin’s principle. 

Sir Alexander Muddininn, in his speech in the 
Legislative Assembly delivered on t ho 2nd of March, 
192."), though explaining tho system of recruitment 
lor the Indian Civil Service, said; “I admit, and 
Government have admitted before, that there should 
he an adequate representation of minority com- 
munities.” This remark applied presumably to all 
services. 

In the notification of the Home Department of 
India, dated 14tlv October, 192G, reproducing the 
resolution of the Secretary of State for India which 
defines t lie functions of the Public Servico Commis- 
sion, there is a reference in Rule 5 to recruit- 
ment by selection, 44 owing to the failure of a 
competitive examination to givo adequate repre- 
sentation to different communities , 99 

All these principles are ignored when their operation 
favours the Hindu minority. [ am not here advocat- 
ing the cause of the Hindus under the present system 
of Government, and though it is true, as one of our 
prominent public men said in his recent speech in the 
Legislative Assembly, that, under the Reforms system 
of Government, the Hindus could not fare worse than 
they did under the present system, yet there is no 
reason why I should exclude the Hindu minority of 
the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
from the benefit of the protective clause which I pro- 
pose for the Hindu minority in the Punjab. 

I have to add that, if the elective system of the re- 
presentation were introduced in North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the Hindu minority in 
these two Provinces should receive the same weightage 
as the Mahomedaii minority gets in Provinces in which 
they' form minority* of the same proportion. 

Do the Mahometans of Korth-fVest Frontier Fro - 
vince work the reforms with the safeguards proposed 
by me for the Hindu minority? 

Conclusion. 

I have confined myself to the question of the protec- 
tion of the rights of the Hindu minority of North- 
Western India. I am strongly of opinion that the in- 
dispensable conditions of a further political advance 
in the Punjab are: — 

1. That joint electorates should be introduced for 

the Punjab Council with reservation of seats 
for the communities, and that if a Council is 
created for North-West Frontier Province 
then separate electorates for Hindus if they 
want them. 

2. That a clause on the lines proposed by me to 

restrict the principle of determining civic 
rights on the basis of caste and creed be in* 
sei'ted in the constitution. 

3. That legal machinery be created, if one does 

not already exist, to enforce the clause. 

4. That recruitment to all kinds of services be 

vested in an independent board, so constituted 
that, whilst all important communities are 
represented on it, no community pre- 


dominates and that disciplinary action taken 
by tho Ministers be made appealable to the 
board. 

5. That the British elements in services should be 
maintained during the next ten years, as 
proposed. 

If for any reason of which I have no conception it is 
not possible to provide these safeguards, I would 
advise the Hindu minority in North-Western India to 
oppose all recommendations for further advance. I 
am not prepared to advocate advance of democratic 
Government on lines which involve a negation of the 
fundamental principles of democracy, namely, the 
oquality of all human beings. Such a Government will 
not be a popular Government, but a class or communal 
Government. 1 would ask the Hindus to discriminate 
between bread and stone, to visualise what their con- 
dition would be whether of freemen or of slaves if the 
safeguards above recommended and found in the con- 
stitution of several Western countries which have 
democratic institutions were not adopted. They 
should not be carried away by the ordinary' political 
slogans about self-government, provincial autonomy 
and freedom. If the safeguards were not adopted the 
whole power will pass into the hands of a group of 
castes which comprise only* one-fourth of the Hindu 
population, and constitute about half the total popu- 
lation of the Province, not to speak of the humiliation 
involved to those outside the privileged class. It does 
not matter if two-fifths of the Muslim population and 
nearly one-third of the Sikh population do not raise 
their voice. If called upon to wait for a while they 
should show sufficient spirit of prudential self-sacrifice 
till popular democratic Government can be introduced 
unalloyed by caste or communal discrimination for the 
acquisition of important civic rights. Caste or com- 
munities will continue to exist for some time in India, 
and do exist in other Provinces. But the Punjab 
politics have sqme peculiar features of their own. The 
octopus of communal or caste discrimi nation has 
thrown its tentacles far wider in the Punjab than else- 
where, and before Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan can be treated on a par with 
other Provinces the tentacles must be cut and reduced 
to the size which the octopus has in other Provinces. 
If the operation takes a long time the Hindus should 
wait till the tentacles are reduced to the dimensions 
which may he considered to be normal for India. No 
other Province, as far as I am aware, represents the 
political characteristics of the Punjab. I am not 
aware of the conditions prevailing in the South, but 
looking from a distance it appears that the non- 
Brahman majority* in Madras will be content with the 
reservation of a proportion of appointments for back- 
ward classes. 

In no part of India exists a statute which imposes 
comparative disability in the acquisition of certain 
important civic rights on a class of which the Muslims 
form a large proportion, nor has Government any- 
where promised preferential treatment for recruitment 
in services to a class of which the Mahomedans form a 
small proportion. Yet uo Hindu finds fault with 
Mahomedans if they* make all steps in political ad- 
vancement conditional on their rights being properly 
safeguarded. 

Having concentrated all my attention on the ques- 
tion of the protection of Hindu minority*, I have 
naturally not devoted much time on thinking out what 
further advance towards responsible Government 
should be recommended for this Province, and this 
for various reasons. First, democratic Government, 
being the rule of the majority* and the cleavage be- 
tween majority and minority* communities being on 
religious lines, the mental attitude pf those who advo- 
cate further devolution of powers to majorities is not 
the same as that of those who insist on the protection 
of the interest of minorities. A great deal of confu- 
sion in Indian politics has arisen owing to the func- 
tions of the two classes of advocates being mixed up 
and being merged in the same individuals. Jt may* 
generally* be asserted of our public men that, with few 
exceptions, no one is unmindful of the interest of the 
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community or class to which he belongs, nor is anyone 
wanting m having nationalism as Ins goal. Indi- 
viduals differ 1 torn one another only in the intensity 
of the communal or national feeling. It would, how- 
ever, tend to clearer thinking and better work if the 
two classes were separated, one advocating legitimate 
minority rights, and tho other tho rights of the 
majority. 

Secondly, as I am of opinion that Hindus of the 
Fun jab should ask for no further advance until their 
legitimate rights are duly protected in tho manner 
suggested bv me, and I do not know whether my 
suggestions would be accepted, I am not in a position 
to propose what further steps should be recommended. 

Thirdly, it is von* difficult for mo to foresee how the 
Hindus will be affected by further changes made in the 
system of Government. The only attitude that 1 can 
reasonably adopt towards specific proposals mnde by 
the other side is that I have no objection to wlmt is 
proposed. The Hindu loaders who took part in tho 
proceedings of tho Congress of 1916 and who accepted 
the principle of communal representation and of 
separate electorates even for the Provinces whore 
Muslims were in majority, did not realise how theso 
two principles would work in the Punjab. I nm not 
going to repeat the mistake of the Hindu leaders of 
1916. 

I should now like to say a few words to the leaders 
whose mandate for the boycott of the Commission I 
have ventured to disobey*. I must at the outset state 
that I am behind no one in entertaining feelings of 
reverence and respect towards them. No one can 
question tho value of their services to the country and 
community and the sacrifices mnde by them. My work 
as a public man in the Punjab covers only a few years. 
They have devoted their whole lives to it. My record 
of service, if record it may ho called, sinks into insig- 
nificance as compared with theirs. But every humble 
member of the heirarehy of public workers should ho 
given freedom of conscience and the right to act 
according to his best lights. I have been carefully 
reading the criticism of our leaders, which sometimes 
assumes tho form of a tirade against the Hindu co- 
operators of the Punjab. I have been ahlo to cull 
three main points in their criticism. (1) That all 
that tho Punjab Hindus or, for tho matter of that, 
Hindus of the other Provinces can say for themselves 
will be supplied to the Commission by Punjab Govern- 
ment and the local Governments of other Provinces. 
(2) That tho British Government is wedded to a policy 
of partiality and divide rt imprrn, and (3) that the 
action of the Hindu co-operators of the Punjab is 
one of super-orrogation and defiance of the Hindus of 
the other Provinces and calculated to ruin their own 
cause and that of the Hindus in general. I tako up 
each point separately*. 

I do not think that a comparative statement such 
as I have prepared showing the diversity of practice 
in the treatment of minorities will be prepared or laid 
hv any local Government before tho Commission. 
The utmost that the Behar, United Provinces and 
Central Provincial Governments will say is that though 
the Muslin minorities in those Provinces are liberally 
treated, yet they* are dissatisfied with the Reforms. 
Tho Hindus of these Provinces mentioned above are 
not objecting to representation of Muslims in tho 
services in excess of their numerical strength in the 
population. Muslims are co-operating all over tho 
country and in every* Province. "Will local Govern- 
ments of these Provinces say that the over representa- 
tion of Muslims in these Provinces should be reduced? 
"Will the note prepared by* the Punjab Government 
get comparative figures from Provinces where 
Muslims are in a minority? I cannot swear, but I 
am almost certain that the Punjab Government will 
not prepare any such statement. Jt is not their 
duty to do so, on the contrary* the figures collected 
by* the Punjab Government will show that, con- 
sidering the numerical strength of Muslims in the 
Punjab they are under-represented in services, and in 
spite of it Hindus are grumbling. Ts it any duty 
of the Punjab Government to try to unravel the 


minds of the Hindus whilst the Hindus themselves 
maintain not only a reticent, hut a defiant attitude 
which boycott implies? By what mysterious process 
can Sir Malcolm Hailey* discover tho argument that 
if limitations on the recruitment of persons belong- 
ing to minorities are not observed in other Provinces 
they should not bo observed in tho Punjab? How is 
it the duty of Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency (who 
supports the policy* of equitable distribution of 
appointments amongst all tho communities so ns not 
to allow the preponderance of any ono community in 
the services) to try to discover that tho policy' is 
more honoured in tho breach than in obsorvanco in 
North-West Frontier Province? Is tliero any record 
of the Punjab Government to show the numerical 
strongth of what are called agricultural tribes? I 
was the first to bring this matter to their notice. 
If 1 had intended to boycott tho Commission, if I 
bad adopted the attitude which leaders proscribe for 
all of us it would hnvo been inconsistent on my part 
to point out that the noil-agricultural tribes in tho 
Province form cither a majority* or a very strong 
minority. The Punjab Government know that tho 
members of agricultural tribes form a majority in 
the Council; but 1 do not think that Government 
would have gono to the length of ascertaining tho 
caste of each member and thereby ascertaining thoir 
exact proportion in tho Council. Is there any record 
of the Punjab Government to show that though tho 
Hindu non-agricultural tribes form a hirger propor- 
tion of tho Hindu population of tho Punjab (wlmt 
the exact proportion is no Government record shows) 
the voters of the Hindu non-agriculturists form a 
minority? Is it any interest of tho Punjab Govern- 
ment to enter on such elaborate calculations? I have 
had my calculations mado by my clerks specially 
cm i) Joyed for this work. Is it any duty of the Punjab 
Government to think out the reason’s of this over- 
representation? I brought them to thoir notice, and I 
could not have done so if I had determined to boycott 
tho Commission. To assume that the Commission 
and the local Government will study the case of tho 
Hindus of the Punjab unaided by any evidence which 
they might produce is inconsistent with the objection 
under the second head, vis., that the whole Govern- 
ment, from the British Cabinet down to local Govern- 
ment, is wedded to a policy of partiality for Muslims 
and that the Commission has come with a clear man- 
date from tho Cabinet to maintain that policy*. 

In my opinion tho Hindu minority in North- 
Western India has an overwhelmingly strong case, 
and though accused of “ stupendous folly ” by a 
responsible journal for adopting the policy* of co- 
operation, I am of opinion that folly* lies tho other 
way*. I hat defendant is a fool who, having a strong 
case, does not argue it before a tribunal and assumes 
that the tribunal, unaided by any* counsel, will dis- 
cover the weakness of the plaintiff's case. I do not 
know if any* tribunal, however circumspect and con- 
scientious, has done so for a defendant who is not 
only reticent but defiant. After all, plaintiff has a 
plausible case the weakness of which can bo exposed 
only* by comparative figures. 

Second point. There is some force in the second 
argument, but, even here, the Hindu leaders them- 
selves are not free from blame. In support of my 
view, I would quote an author whose opinion carries 
groat weight, who is a publicist of standing and 
whose early* traditions and associations have been 
very* different from mine. Referring to communal 
representation and to the mischief “ in making the 
electorates communal and separate,” says Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer, in liis recent book Father India, 
page 122: — 

“ I must frankly* admit that the responsibility* for 
misleading Mr. Montagu lay entirely with the 
politicians of the National Congress and the Muslim 
League. When lie rejected the Congress League 
Scheme, it was a pity that he chose to accept the evil 
in it, namely*, separate representation. The Reforms 
were only* an experiment.” 
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As observed at the outset, it is not generally recog- 
nised in England or in India that there is a Hindu 
minority also in North-West India which has grie- 
vances which will be aggravated by further extension 
of Reforms, if matters are left as they are. Muslim 
leaders claim everywhere for Muslims the rights of a 
minority community. I have not come across a 
single speech of a Mahomedau publicist (except the 
Convocation address at Lahore by Mr. Haiderv) in 
which the Muslims had been described ns a majority 
community in the Punjab and were asked to treat 
the minority community with a consideration which 
a minor it}’ comm unit}’ deserves. The propagation of 
the error that Muslims are everywhere in a minority 
is due to the indifference of the Punjab Hindus who 
never raised their voice, afraid of being dubbed as 
communalists. Hindu leaders of other Provinces, on 
the other hand, actively encourage the propagation 
of this error. An eminent Hindu leader of United 
Provinces, held in high esteem, in one of his presi- 
dential addresses says: “ Here permit mo to say, 
that in a matter of this kind the responsibility of 
the majority community, namely the Hindus, is 
greater than that of the minorities, 1 * which evidently 
means that the responsibility of Hindu lenders is to 
turn a deaf ear to the outcries of the Hindu minority 
in North-West India. Punjab Muslim leaders of 
high position, fully acquainted as they are with the 
Punjab conditions, take advantage of this attitude 
of Hindu leaders. One of them is reported to have 
said in a speech that a community brought up in the 
tradition of the Joint Family System, and accus- 
tomed to he guided by the elder head of the family, 
cannot he made to recognise the rights of the junior 
members, forgetting that in the Punjab, where most 
of the points of controversy between Hindus and 
Muslims have arisen, points which are more difficult 
to solve than the fewer issues in other Provinces, the 
Hindus are the junior members. In the face of all 
this the Hindus of the Punjab are interdicted from 
pressing their claims as a minority community even 
before the Commission on the assumption that tho 
Commission is a fraud. 

I express no opinion one way or tho other on the 
policy of the JSwaraj Party, but if the majority of the 
Hindus everywhere go to wreck Councils and to refuse 
all offices, and if the administration everywhere is 
carried on with the support of Muslim members, Gov- 
ernment have no other course than to keep them in 
good humour, with the result that wo find in Assam, 
where the Muslims arc in a minority, that all offices in 
tho Council except that of Deputy-President are held 
by non-Hindus. Whether this desire on tho part of 
Government to propitiate Muslims will continue or not 
after Provincial autonomy has been given is a different 
matter; but for the present a predilection in favour of 
Muslims is clearly explicable. The whole confusion 
arises from mixing up communal and nationalistic 
aims and ideals. 

T am not prepared to believe that the Commission is 
a farce, ami that the British nation does not contain 
even a modicum of wise and honest men, having an 
effective voice in Parliament. Had it been so, theie 
would have been no British Empire, or it ivould not 
Imvc lasted ns long ns it lias. No Government, bow- 
over autocratic, can be earned on if absolutely devoid 
of moral support. Though in the past physical force 
was a determining factor in locating the centre of 
political authority, yet moral considerations have 
begun to piny a very important part in the recognition 
of popular rights. Constitutional agitation has b«*en 
recognised ns an effective weapon. India of If*?-* is 
very different from what India was r»0 years ago. The 
cause of the people has made some advance, and all 
thi< lias 1 hm>» achieved without physiral form. Such 
revolutionary crime ns has made its appearanre now 
and then and here ami there has l«i*n considered 
merotv as evidence of the existence of acute discontent 
and of a more widespread de-ire on the part of the 
people to take part in tlm administration of the 
country. L has not been n compelling force. 


I Would now Deal with the Third Objection . 

I do not see how the Hindu co-operators of the 
Punjab are ruining the cause of the Hindus in other 
Provinces. I have proposed nothing, with the excep- 
tion of one thing, which has not received the seal of 
approval of the whole of the Hindu community in 
India, and which was not approved by the Mnhasabha, 
a body representative of all the Hindus. Am I to be 
blamed as a renegade from the Mnhasabha because 1 
espouse the cause which the Mnhasabha championed? 
I have suggested certain exceptions, thus moderating 
my demands, acting on the maxim that half a loaf is 
% better than no loaf, but Hindus in the Punjab and 
elsewhere can say that the schedule of exceptions is not 
required. From Calcutta to Peshawar, from Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, we find the whole of the Hindu Press 
denouncing comnnmalism. It was, however, loft for 
the 9th Session of the Mnhasabha, at which my 
humble self presided, to pass a resolution that a clause 
should be inserted in the constitution condemning the 
discrimination of civic rights on the basis of caste ami 
creed. Is not the Mnhasabha morally estopped from 
interdicting me and other Hindus from pressing before 
the Commission the adoption of the principle which 
the Mnhasabha advocated? I now ask whether it is 
super-arrogation on the pari of tho Punjab Hindus to 
do their best in pushing forward Mnhasabhns’ princi- 
ples touching their vital interests or whether it is 
super-arrogation on the part of tho leaders to accuse 
conscientious workers of disobedience of orders sup- 
posed to have been necessitated under conditions 
which are of a temporary nature, namely, the insult 
involved in Indians being excluded from the Commis- 
sion, creating a suspicion that the Commission intends 
to do nothing? There may bo amongst co-operators 
men who have their selfish ends to serve, hut where on 
earth exists a political party of organisation all the 
members of which arc selfless patriots? 

The one point on which Provinces, other than the 
Punjab, may differ from me is that tho retention of 
the British elements in the services is desirable. I do 
not wish to give more arguments than those I linve 
already given in a general way in the section dealing 
with this point. If Hindus of other Provinces who are 
not members of the Congress feel that they do not 
require British agency in serv ices , let them say so. 
Tho Mnhasabha has said nothing to tho contrary. 
Perhaps the location of its office in Delhi 1ms pre- 
vented it from passing a resolution that 11 tho British 
Army of occupation n should withdraw. Mutual dis- 
trust between the communities is a marked feature of 
Indian politics of the present dnv. Anyone who runs 
may rend it. The Commission will naturally conic to 
the conclusion that the time has not come for tin* 
entire removal of the British agency even if Utf* 
minority communities, who are likeJv to MifTer ain't in 
eacli Province, do not say this in so many words. All 
minorities arc laying their case before the Commis- 
sion, why should not tho Hindu minority, wherever it 
exists, do so? The tendency of the minorities is to pro- 
pose restrictions on tho exercise of the power of 
majorities, who generally object to restrictions. If 
the scheme which the Commission evolves proposes 
more restrictions than what the majorities would tole- 
rate, the majorities would be partly to blame, a* they 
are not putting their case before the Commission. L 
however, M*e no just ideation why the Hindu minority 
alone should sWp over its rights. Is it any satisfac- 
tion to the Hindus of the Punjab and North-AAV>t 
Frontier Province to find that, whiKl they thrnvehrs 
are to he treated ns helots in their own Province, 
Hindus in other Provinres are free. Is any Mnlierr.*’. 
dan in India expected to derive consolation from the 
fact that, whilst he hirm-elf is in bondage, Turkey and 
Afghanistan are free? 

Mt/ Kfpretniiotu from thr Cftniminirtn nr.d fi>r Joint 
I*iir!imnrntart/ 

If the Central Legf' Jnturrs nppoirtt a #on;Uiitt»*e fe 
collaborate with the Comnu»Mon I hope to f#>iir«- fi e 
support of ‘orm* of ifs Indian no rrdwr*, but »f H r 
entire responsibility of formulating propo-iL, 
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MAu\yhig*tho conditions of each Province on data pto- 
ducod, tails on the Commission 1 would invite their 
attention to that which is the dVfr* of a puielv 

parliamentary commission, nnd which distinguishes ti 
tram a round table confeiouco ot Indian loader. I he 
Commission should not look forward to com|*tomiM-s 
between communities. The present Mute ol Indian 
society does not encourage one to expect that the dit- 
to rent communities w ill come to u mutual agreement, 
Knch community will argue its own case, nnd will put 
hefoie the Commission its own idea of justin'. It will 
he impossible for the Commission to satisfy cwiyniir, 
nnd the Commission will luixo to form its ow u opinion 
as to w hat is just, Justice, though nn abstraction. has 
a reality and a concrete existence when applied to 
practical ullnirs of human life. Its scopi» enters the 
whole of human conduct, including politics and politi- 
cal action. 1 mu confident that the Commission will 
not be iu lluo need hv the boycott or co-operation of 
classes or communities. 1 hope my suggestions will not 
Ik* taken piecemeal. 1 have not argued the case of 
the Hindu minority ns an advocate hliml to what may 
be said on the other side, nnd have not adopted the 
tactics of n chess player. To the best of my humble 
capacity 1 have tried to take a comprehensive view, 
for I am not negotiating with nn individual, but I am 
putting my ca e e before n boaid, nnd 1 nm sure that my 
case will not suffer for the mentality so displayed. 

1 should now like to •> ay a word as to tie' essential 
requirements of the constitution suited to the piesent 
stage of India’s political progress. I doubt if the 
Commission or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
will l>e in a position to recommend a long step towards 
the goal of Dominion Status, Befoie that status la- 
conics achievable the numerous bridges dividing 
Indian society should In* engulfed, mid this is largely n 
work which has to Ik* carried out by Indians them- 
sel\ es. Our political leaders have felt the need of 
social reforms nnd social reconstruction whirh has not 
yet ?*cen completed. Hut no Indian, however blond his 
outlook nnd however high his aims, can hope to suc- 
ceed, or will venture to undertake the work, ns long ns 
the disintegrating forces of laws marie by the State or 
of policy followed hv its Executive 0 Hirers continue to 
operate. The preceding pages afford ample illustra- 
tions of the diversity of practice* which is liable to 
misinterpretation, We should welcome tin* association 
of British officers, both in the civil and military admin- 
istration of India; we cannot dispense with them. But 
the objection that their nsvnr-inl ir»« will* »»* it- «»,. 


British rule, and that tale by nm* community ovei the 
other IS better than Bi lii-h tub*. Ale I he people to 
be given the choice lndwccn the two kinds ol 
anal dues Y Surety the British politicians can devise a 
coiir-e ot Oldeily pingless gi\iug lull Mope l<> the wot!; 
of Indians who aim at nation building, and it will he 
n ptoud day (or Kiighuid Inn sell when tin* vnnous 
Indian sections are welded into a nation and ait* able 
to enjoy the full status of a M*lf*govermng dominion, 
ht to take their plate m the county of nations which 
constitute the BiitisJj Empire. 

i am stue that the Joint Parhamentnty Committee 
nml the Parliament base m them stats stuen who ate 
implied by noble M*nt Miients, such ns ate portrayed tn 
the following extinct I rum a poem which I lead in u 
papei Minn after the ihuugui alum of the /{eJoim 
Scheme, -• 

Sick men leviving scorn the arts that wean’d 
Their body (rum death or torment, and despise 
The aim oil which m* Inti* their weakness JealiM 
And Minn forget the watcher’s sncritiro, 

Yet not in auger at that scorn we yield, 

Ta*>k that our fathers taught us to endure, 

Nor dead to pledges laid on us to shield 

Tin* oppr<“M*d, the voiceless millions of the poor; 
Nor heedless of our mightlv heritage, 

Nor caring not if the long struggle fail, 

\\V write M it’s ended" nn the fund page 
And clo'i' this volume of the epic tale. 

Not so, but, seeing a Mage is ended here 
In this our gieat, inimitable emprise* , 

\Ve cast, with searching of the soul and fear 
Tor future days, with forward gnritig eyes 
And prayer for what may tide, We cast* flic crown 
Before the altar of all destinies, 

And lay the emblems of this empite down 
In humbleness hvfote Him, they ate His, 
llis, who bestow *<| the sceptre and the sword 
Which here Ue «*J; Him to •/■flic. 

But chang'd in weight nnd temper to nrrord 
\\ it h w hat of new they help’d ti r . to cm *>♦*» 

And here we vow, hv all tbnt is our jafb. 

By all this long tale wo hnM mo-; r 
And not alone by great name* gler/fed 
In high achievement, writ in 
Blit aho by tb<» tbouvauds who u itb | - ! ; 

Through war urn! pe^ilrm** i-*' I ' s 
Toil’ll in this field, nnnodeis but t *t e? ** 

Bv the forgotten graves tl.M h* 
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Nummary, 

(1) In the Punjab there arc two kinds of minorities : 
(1) the Muslim minority, and (2) tho non-agri- 
cultural minority. Theso two kinds of minorities lmvo 
to bo separately dealt with as they havo separate 
characteristic features. 

(2) Tho non-Muslim minority consists of (a) Hindus, 
(b) Sikhs. Tho two together forming nearly 47 per 
cent, of tho population, the Muslims being about o3 
por cent. For the territorial constituencies the seats 
assigned to Muslims are 32, equal to the seats assigned 
to non-Muslims, 12 Sikhs and 20 Hindus. There are 
besides special constituencies — (i) Chamber of Com- 
merce, generally returning a European, (ii) Tumnn- 
dars of Dora Ghazi Khan, a small electoral body 
consisting solely of Mahoinedans, ( i i i) Landlords, one 
Sikh, one Hindu and one Muslim, (iv) University, 
(v) Industry. 

(3) Tho Sikhs and Mnhomedans come through sepa- 
rate electorates, the Hindus, who form one-third of 
tho population, being thus deprived of having any 
voice in tho election of two-thirds of tho members of 
the Councils, who have equal voice with the Hindus in 
deciding their fate. 

(‘1) The Hindus have always been in favour of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. Tho Sikhs also 
now support joint electorates, thus nearly half the 
population of tho Province wants joint electorates. 
Separate electorates are meant for minorities, and 
there is no conceivable reason for continuing them at 
tho request of the Muslim majority in spite of the pro- 
test of minority communities. Separate electorates 
deprive those who are outside of them of a very 
important right in a democratic system of govern- 
ment, namely, the right of electing those to whom is 
entrusted their fate. This right cannot be withheld 
when it is demanded. A minority community has a 
right to ask for separate electorates, but not a 
majority community, apart from the argument that 
communal representation is a vicious principle, which 
retards the process of nationalisation. 

(5) That the number of Muslim voters is smaller 
than the number of non-Muslim voters is no argument 
for continuance of separate electorates. The differ- 
ence is so small that the constituencies and allot- 
ment of seats to them can be so arranged as to 
equalise the number of Muslim members returned 
from constituencies in which non-Muslim voters pre- 
dominate with the number of non-Muslim members 
returned by a majority of Muslim voters. Therefore 
in the Punjab the continuance of separate electorates 
is only the perpetuation of a vicious principle which 
divides the communities. 


(61 In a Province in which the difference between 
Muslim and non-Muslim population is very small, the 
continuance of separate electorates will needlessly 
create difficulties in the creation of joint responsi- 
bility which is an important feature of Cabinet sys- 
tem’of Government likely to be introduced. 


(7) That Mahomedans do not form an absolute 
majority in the Council is due to special consti- 
* tuencies. In the general territorial constituencies 
their proportion is equal to that of non-Muslims. As 
long as the principle of weightage for minorities is 
recognised the weightage given to Sikhs cannot bo 
reduced. It is less than the weightage given in 
United Provinces to Muslims though their proportion 
in the population is nearly the same, and their voting 
strength greater. The seats assigned to Hindus in 
general territorial constituencies are in proportion to 
their population, and therefore cannot be reduced. 
Whother special constituencies should be continued 
or not is not a question to be determined on communal 
considerations. Even if reservation of seats were to 
be introduced for all special constituencies, Malio- 
medans would gain nothing For the special con- 
stituencies of Industry and University and Chamber 
of Commerce the electorate is joint. It is only in 
the Landlords’ constituencies that the electorates 
are separate. The dispute therefore for separate or 
joint electorates centres itself round general tern- 


iorial cons£ituencies in which the proportions are 
equal. Tho Hindu demand, therefore is that there 
should bo joint electorates for territorial consti- 
tuencies, the present proportion of communal seats 
being retained. 

(8; The next question is whether the scope of com- 
munal representation should be extended so as to 
cover other spheres of administration such as recruit- 
ment to services and admission to educational insti- 
tutions. Tho Hindu and Sikh opinion on this ques- 
tion has been pronounced more than once and is 
unanimous in condemning any extension of communal 
representation. 

(9) A proportion of 40 for Muslims, 20 for Sikhs 
and 40 for Hindus and others was fixed for recruit- 
mont to the Medical Department, and for admission 
to the Medical and Government Colleges. Now a 
majority community should rely solely on the strength 
of its numbers. It cannot claim for itself reservation 
of any kind of civic rights. Such a claim is untenable 
especially when it is going to receive further instal- 
ment of political power involving a further restriction 
of interference by extraneous authority, in other 
words, provincial autonomy. 

(10) A reference to pages 166, 1G7 and 163 will show 
that in Provinces in which the Muslims are in a 
minority no proportions are fixed restricting their 
representation in services. In United Provinces, 
Central Province, Beliar and Orissa their representa- 
tion in services is much in excess of their numerical 
strength in population. If no limits are imposed on 
the recruitment of the Mu slims where they are in a 
minority, why should any limit be put on the recruit- 
ment of Hindus in Provinces like the Punjab. If 
the claim of Hindu majority for recruitment in 
proportion to their number is not justified in United 
Province, Central Province and Behar and Orissa, 
why should any heed be paid to the demand of Muslim 
majority in the Punjab for their representation in 
services in the proportion of their population. 

(11) But a cognate principle to representation by 

creed in the services is representation by castes, which 
is unknown in Provinces other than the Punjab or, 
perhaps, Madras. In some of the Provinces in which 
the Muslims are in a minority there are Hindu castes 
some of them as numerous as the Muslims and otheis 
outnumbering them. See page 168. It will be dimeu 
to resist the claim of these castes for admission into the 
services in proportion to their numbers if commune 
representation were to become an acknowledged prin- 
ciple of recruitment. The result will be that all the 
sendees will consist of men possessing the minimum or 
efficiency. , . 

(12) 1 now revert to the minority of non-agncui- 
tural tribes. This is a peculiar feature of the PmU ab 
and the cleavage has its origin in the Land Alienation 
Act and resolution of the Punjab Government o 
October, 1919, giving preference to hereditary 
zemindars (majorit}* of whom belong to ngricul lira 
tribes) for recruitment into services of all kinds. (T° r 
a brief description of the provisions of the Act see 
pages 168-9). The exact numerical strength of tho 
agricultural tribes is not directly ascertainable, i 
have bad it calculated and I believe that w 
tribes constitute nearly half the population of 10 
Province. According to my calculation nearly one- 
fourtli of the Hindu population, three-fifths of t no 
Muslim population and nearly 67 per cent, o 1 
Sikh population belong to agricultural tribes. 

But in the electorate of rural constituencies whici 
preponderate over tho urban, about 60 per cent, o 
the Hindu voters belong to the agricultural tribes. J 
have had this proportion calculated in my office from 
electoral rolls of Hindu rural constituencies. Much 
greater must be the proportion in rural constituencies 
of the Muslim and Sikh voters belonging to agricul- 
tural tribes. Members belonging to agricultural trices 
form 70 per cent, of tho total number of elected 
members in the Council. Thus there is a strong rural 
oligarchy in tho Council with political aspirations 
in no wav different from those of members belonging 
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to tho urban cactus. In fact tlio Opposition Bench 
in tlu' present I'ounrU is occupied by members tln> 
majority of whom belong to agricultural tribes. 

The object of tho l«nml Alienation Act was two. 
fob!, economic ami political. Mr, K oil ami Kao lias 
criticised the economic features of tho law in a series 
of papers which arc printeil in Appendix IV. J have 
given a synopsis of his criticism at page 1G9. As to 
any political object that may lie in the mimls of those 
who passed the Act, it is sufficient to say that the 
object can no longer he served, now that Respon- 
sible Government on democratic lines has been 
introduced. 

till) No change of franchise rules nor creation of 
a Second Chamber in which the capitalist -landowners 
will have a preponderant voice will weaken this 
stronghold of tin* rural oligarchy. Introduction of 
manhood suffrage would he useless without free and 
(ompuNory primary education. Manhood Milfragt* 
does not exist even in Kn gland. 

If provincial autonomy were given to tho Punjab 
with the present peculiar features of Punjab politics 
subsisting no member of the mm-agrieultural tribe 
will find his way into the Ministry. This will result 
in the partial monopoly of all services by ngiicul- 
uiral tribes as promised by the Uesnjution of 1919. 

(14) Whilst di scriminnlion «.f civic rights on the 
basis of caste and creed is condemned by all, it was 
for Mr. Srinavasa lyengor to suggest in autumn last 
how such diseTiiiiinat ion was to he interdicted. This 
could he done only by the insertion of a clnu*e in the 
Constitution forbidding such discrimination Doe page 
i Q l on this point!. 

(lo) The power of making appointments must he 
taken away from the Ministers ami Vested in the 
Public Sendee Commission, which will deal with all 
services ami before whom should lie appeals against 
disciplinary nrtinn taken by t 1m* Ministers. 

(10) In my opinion the Indian Courts have the 
power to prommnee on the constitutionality of a law- 
pasted t»y a Provincial or Central Legislature. Hut 
if they have not, power should he given by Parlia- 
ment to the High Courts. 

(17) British element in the sendees should con- 
tinue at its present strength for the next ten years. 

(IB) 1 propose certain indispensable conditions for 
any step in political advance in the Punjab, for which 
see pages 179-lSR. 

(19) Without the safeguard proposed by mo for tlus 
rights of the Hindu minority in tho Punjab, to which 
reference lias been made in the last para., tho Hindu 
minority in the North-West Frontier Province should 
oppose devolution of power to the people. There are 
difficulties in the wav of dealing with the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on par with other 
Province*.. Whether these difficulties can ho overcome 
or not is a matter on which Hindus ns such have noth- 
ing to say. Their rights will he sufficiently protected 
if the safeguards proposed for the Punjab are adopted. 

A reference to the Civil List of North-West Frontier 
Province will show how poorly the Hindus of the 
North-West Frontier Province are represented in the 
services of that Province, though they are far ahead 
of the Malioincdans in education (see page 18fi). Their 
number in the services has considerably decreased since 
the separation of the Province, as figures taken for 
comparison from the Civil List of 1901 will show. The 
rule that no monopolies should he allowed and that no 
community should he allowed to preponderate in the 
services has been completely ignored in the case of the 
Hindu minority in North-West Frontier Province. 

(20) T doubt if any long step towards the grant of 
Dominion Status can he taken under tho present con- 
ditions. As T am in favour of retaining the British 
element in services, it is all the more necessary (apart 
from meeting the peculiar case of the Punjab) to insert 
the clause imposing limits, if not forbidding the deter- 
mination of civil rights on the basis of caste ami 
creed, in order to remove the objection that a foreign 
bureaucracy will always divide us and will promote 
our fissiparousness. 


Voslscnpi, 

Since greater part of this Meimnandmu was written 
1 came across l)r. Shnffat Ahmad Khan’s hook “ What 
Aie the Rights of Muslim Minority P” 'I his is the only 
compieheiiMve statement of the i iglits ot the Muslim 
minority which 1 have seen. J)r. MialFut Ahmad Khan 
has htought Ills scholarship ami learning to hear on 
this work, and I am glad to cihscrie that thcio are 
many points of agreement between me and him. Our 
basic ami initial dilfeience, however, is due to the in- 
difference of my Hindu friends, against which 1 have 
already recoided a protest, Muslims me not in a 
minority eiery where nor Hindus m a iiuijouLy every- 
where, Our points ot agicement are that: (1) Minori- 
ties may claim sepniato electoiates, <2) that the con- 
stitution should contain a clause pmlritnc ot the 
interests of minorities, mid Id) that their should he 
legal machinery to eufotce the clause hv deehmng in- 
valid laws which violate the ptuvisnms ot the clause. 

1 have discussed at length the question ot separate 
electorates for Muslims in the Punjab, and 1 need not 
repeat what 1 have already Mild there. 1 do not know 
what Dr, Khan has to urge against the demand of tho 
Hindu minority for joint electorates when he cham- 
pions .st tangly the cause of the Muslim minority in 
other Piovinecs. Why should solicitude he shown to 
the rights of Muslim minority and why should it he 
withheld when the rights of Hindu minoiitv are under 
consideration ? As to the clause protect lie of the in- 
terests of minorities, Dr. Khan hns quoted several, 
appaiently with approval. Probably lie wants the sub- 
stance of all of them to he inserted in (he constitution. 
Ho has not selected any particular clause*. I need not 
repioduce all the clause's cited by him, hut I may quote 
two, the principles underlying which J have adopted. 
I u fact 1 have referred to only one clause from the 
Czechoslovak constitution, winch would, with some 
modifications, suit my purpose. I have put forward a 
elraft of mv mvn with a list of exceptions. Tho draft, 
w ith its schedules, is simply meant to show hoiv far the 
circumstances of the country justify equal treatment 
of all, and to what extent InmL should he imposed on 
the determination of civic rights by caste or creed. If 
any one of mv countrymen is of opinion that no limit 
should he imposed (and this is the proposal of tho 
Congress) lu* is at liberty to say so. But I am not 
erring on the side of over-refinement in interpretation 
when I say that separate electorates, reservation of 
seats on representative bodies, reservation of appoint- 
ments for certain communities (either on tho ground of 
their backwardness or for the sake of preventing tho 
predominance of one community or caste in services) 
are incompatible with the clauses which Dr. Khan 
quotes with approval. At page R5 of his bool: 
Article 7 of the Treaty with Poland is given. At 
page 120 Article GG of the Treaty with Austria has 
1 n>cji quoted. ] reproduce them below’:-- 

A j tide 7. 

All Polish nationals shall he equal beforo the law, 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
without distinction ns to race, language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not 
prejudice any Polish national in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for in- 
stance, admission to public employments, functions, 
and honours, or tho exercise of profession and 
industries. 

No restriction shall he imposed on the free use by 
any Polish national of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the Press, or in 
publications of any kind, or at any public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by tho Polish 
Government of any official language, adequate facili- 
ties shall he given to Polish nationals of non-Polish 
speech for the use of their language, either orally or 
in writing, before the Courts. 

Article GG. 

All Austrian nationals shall he equal before the law, 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights 
without distinction ns to rare, language, or^ religion. 
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ant .Urdiiih national of nny lnnpin»p«» t rt pfitnt** 
i it m on i »\ in t omnii'i* »*, in ii'li^mn, hi tin* l’n 'i, or 
in ptililo tit ion o| any bind, or nt public 

Nolo if h't.tniiin;t any r t.iMi«lini*sit l»\ th** Auttrinii 
lift •■niit'i nt o! t\u o(!;i (<\1 lanpuap**, adequate facilities 
'li.ill l*o pm n to A trsti mn nationals of non •(irrmnn 
It | « • ( (h#* it-** ot thru lattpuupe, either of oil v of in 
oiiltit,’, l«’for»* tin* (‘oiitt'i, 

1 i!i* toil Litor tlm conditions prrintlinp III other 
l‘ii“ iiu« * with irp.ud to lanptiape , hut in th** Punjab 
llo* UutiliM, olio fotm oiif*tJilfi| of tlir population, 

J i * «• o pi it » ,mi ** I'roiMoMi for t^t bmp of Hindi n 
iniobspi.it** both tu the Punjab and in ,Vnrtfi*UV 4 t 
1‘ronlii‘f Prowlin’, an f r an I nrn aware Hindi n 
tnupht in I* « (fow-r ninr-nt or aided *rhnofs. In the 
iMiiuitimi 1 b-p.u tm**nl of thn ,\of tli.W* U Prnntmr 

I'nnniM' rto* ,n wind** I f Truitt rt rln|il/itn| 111 th** 

Mr -ooi Colby*- ot Pe-hnr. nr lit*’ India > t a If contain* 
n I "i r j.-** nmnlx’r of Hindu* In the fJovrrnfnerit 
(*o!it-.*r tloTi* m noin*. A itnsro in the i omtitutiun Im* 
|o fw- on r..ri'ftill\ worded nod Hiotib! be* p« brief it* 
po--|]»tr | Ji.it*' not it worth while t»» raio* 

i It” cjn»*>iioti oj t.inpn.ipo or of prr.nt* •in-md to *eho«d» 
i ):*■ *- are iirilt* n to I**' left to the t'oiifotl, vhnh. if 
t on « t it nt* <1 **it n proper basis, Ui.n l‘«» I'Xjwrti cI to 
twtli th*-m justly Hut if my Hindu frn*Ml* widi to 
rare tit** i t ti<"ti**n I-for*’ the Comrmwsou they rnav do 

I)r Sli.dfut \lim.id Klmli r. ,ifi(i iffr'-tit** rrprr* 
‘c’lilntion of minor itti i mi o«mr*-i. M nh ntrrd.'uu in 
t'nitod I'rownn' form 17 p««r r«Mit. of tfio total 
nuiid>i«r wi;plo\»‘d m tin* of Stat*\ nnd in 

(’ontr.d Proiiiito iM p« r rout 'Iln'ir populiition in 
I'mt',) Priuiint* n It p*-r r«*nt nnd in (VntrnI Pm- 
viiin' t p**r r« nt In not tin* otfi’cttm rrj»ron**ntn» 
tmu' Pr KJcin nrivocito that if a Inrpor 

mirnh.T of rnpaMo Mnliuinodan* u«*ro forth^onunp 
th'*y dinnld ho r**f ti 1***1 ncliii!*'ion into tli»» 

Doo'i In* Irdii that rdiirntioii amount MnltonicMlnim 
m md lihnly to rnnl.o further propr.’’* ? Do«*i Jr- 


llnnli flint II per rent, of Ti'Ii'-ildni * in United Pro- 
wmo nnd 1! I per wnt. of Tidistililnri in Out ml 
Prottnr** in Millicnnt, nnd no mom rnpuMe Muilims 
nhonlfj l).< niiijiio} i*d on tli*'-o pcj.t*'- h<« mlvorato 

t fm t u SiUi Jut ulici ounn nit iwtc rf land f.cirm- 
t'diero in a vilinp*’ nhould he* pivei; jireforenco for 
c'lnplo} int’iil oar u Jvndimiri Mu'-nlimin v.Jio Imn in 
tfo* fitv of Attinl'Utr /cro/o-rtr north i?0 
hut fittnn no tirm of npric tdt nrn) lan*l^ It in tlm 
*ort c» f di'c riminaticfn iOiMi my unit tlm thiu-w 

#jimtr»l hy him mnd**inn, 

I lmv«» notiM«I two vrrv jmporfant onn^ionv in 
I>r. Ki. ;in*i wdnahh* uorh. Ha dor* not propo't* 
tfie appointment of n PuMir H«*rvif i* f 'onmii^ion for 
th« Protiioe. Hi* mu, nothing an to tin* ih^irnhihty 
mot to «|M*nU of tin* iir'e.-dt}) of ri‘i:iinirtt; thf* Jlritidj 
« h'tiu’Ui ki r**r\ i» ***. 

Uith repard to tlm former it npp.*am flint Dr. 
KliaU thtid.n that **i lotip a\ n <f-rtatn perc'entape ii 
rater \ * d for tin* re* ruitiiieiit of Mnlmmedan** in 5er- 
vtrei theur (iitc'rc^t* are eiafe. He* farpeH that 
di»c iplinary action raupinp from rupor .e^iion to di!** 
ii«i-*a! hy a Mmi\t* r hrlunpinp to out* community 
npaioit a puhlir ►♦•rrant I)”!niipinp to anotlmr com- 
tuumty i rratei n pejod dc*nl of Mupicion and 
c**iU'i|U<«iit drcontenl. An appeal to the frovernor 
in tor th** Miui*t**r miplit have consulted the 

fio» ernor. Tli*» preater tie* poner of the Minister the 
h-“i vwiuld tin* (ioverttor he inclined to interfere with 
the e.rderH of tin* Minister. Appeal dwdd lie to an 
independent hoard v«huh i* *c» emutituted that, whilst 
nil important lommiiniti'** are represented on it, no 
rommimil} precloraitinte «, and the rnernU*r^ of which 
in the r.rc of n Provincial Commh'irm are appointed 
hy th** (»oVernrm*ftt of India, and in the case of Indian 
Puhlir S«»m ir** (’ommi^ion dealing with All-India 

S* TAlc*' h\ the Kinp. 

AVitli r«*pari! to the retention of the Hritish element 
in s«*rsir**s, I fear that there is no one to hear with 
me th<* hriint c>f criticism which tin* honest expression 
<*f an opinion (shared I have no douht hy n majority 
of tho»o fit to form opinion on public question) will 
hrinp. I Iiiiu* only to hope* that this will not Ik? the 
only Mtppestinii made hy me which the Commission 
will adopt, rejecting all others. 

I am wry much indebted to Dr. ShafTat Ahmad 
Khan for all that he has written in the defence of 
minority riphts, with most of w Inch I agree. 
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,3. With the representation granted to Punjab 
Zemindars in the Punjab Legislative Council, in which 
55 seats for elected members were allotted to rural 
constituencies, they have been able to make their 
influence felt, with the result that the Reforms in the 
Punjab have worked smoothly and proved a success, 
as lias generally been acknowledged. 

IW-PUNJAll (tOYKItNMKNT AND PROVINCIAL 

Lkcislatuiu;. 

(a) for .inf oiiomojm Go rr ram rat in the 
Punjab, 'fit is Association, while recognising that a 
system of partial Self-Government was necessary dur- 
ing the fust stage of the reforms for the political 
education of the people, feels certain that a continua- 
tion of the present system in this Province will cause 
discontent and friction between the people’s repre- 
sentatives and Government. The people of this Pro- 
vince have shown their good sense, and now desire to 
he entrusted with full responsible Government. 

This Association therefore recommends: — 

(1) That officials should cense to hold scats in tho 
Legislative Council, and that the present 
system of nominated members should he en- 
tirely abolished. 

(2) That the Provincial Legislature should ho 
unicameral. 

(3) 'That tho power to assent to or to veto bills 
should he vested in the Governor. 

(b) Franchise . — The franchise for the Provincial 
Legislative Council in rural constituencies should he 
liberally widened and extended to owners of land 
assessed to land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 5 and to tenants in respect of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 20 per annum. All 
retired or discharged soldiers should continue to have 
the vote as at piescnt. This Association is most 
strongly adverse to female suffrage. 

(e) Const The present constituencies arc 
too large, and the number of them too limited. Tho 
population of the Punjab (British Indian Territory) is 
approximate!}' 21 millions. At least one constituency 
per 100,000 of the population on an average should be 
provided, or a minimum of 200 constituencies alto- 
gether. 

3 r ho existing system of rural and urban constituen- 
cies should be maintained, but all towns scheduled as 
Municipalities or Notified Areas should be excluded 
from rural constituencies. This is particularly asked 
for in view of: (1) The rural community in India do 
not live in the country towns as they do in Europe 
and America. The people of the country towns belong 
almost entirely to the commercial, trading and money 
lending classes, and are connected by ties of blood, 
marriage, occupation and identity of interests with 
the people of the cities, as also with the moneylending 
shopkeepers in the villages, through whom they exert 
financial pressure to obtain votes from the rural com- 
munity during elections; (2) the “Immovable Pro- 
perty ** qualification of electors is grossly abused in 
the towns included in the present rural constituencies, 
in order that the number of electors with urban 
sympathies may be increased; (3) as the elections take 
place in such towns the town people gather in large 
numbers at the gates of the towns to support their own 
appointed candidates and use influence of all kinds, 
including official and financial pressure, as well as 
forcible persuasion, on the rural electors, who arrive 
separately or in small groups, to register their votes. 

(d) Qualification of Candidates . — No person should 
be allowed to stand ns a candidate in a rural constitu- 
ency unless he is qualified as an elector therein. Such 
a rule would keep out all outsiders who know nothing 
about the constituency, and are without any sympathy 
for the rural community, but who, by undesirable 
means, get themselves elected. 

V .—Local Sclv-G overnment . 

Local self-government was conferred by Lord 
Ripon’s Enactment Act XX. of 1883, ns affording a 


field in which Indians might best be trained in the 
management of public affairs. But, owing to the Gov- 
ernment's excessive keenness for immediate efficiency, 
the management of District Boards has remained in 
tho hands of District Officers, and the educative prin- 
ciple has been disregarded. Jn spite of a period of 45 
years having elapsed since local self-government was 
conferred, practically all the management of the 
District Boards is still conducted by the District 
Officers in an autocratic manner. The members of the 
Boards, feeling themselves subordinate to official 
Chairmen, are prevented from expressing their views 
freely. Moreover, the power of nomination vested in 
the Deputy-Commissioners is not used to secure repre- 
sentation for minorities, but is used to secure theii' 
own authority by nominating people who are likely to 
he subservient to them. The present system is, there- 
fore, a travesty of local self-government, and has made 
the promise of the British Government to give self- 
government to India to appear hollow. 

2. To give the people experience in self-government 
it is essential that the District Boards should be abso- 
lutely free from official control in all matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Boards, and that non-official 
Chairmen should be appointed. At present the Boards 
are treated merely as consultative bodies by tbe 
District Officers, and, owing to the intensive system 
of centralisation that still prevails, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, 
the necessity of conforming to the rules of Government 
Departments leaves practically no scope for local 
initiative. Moreover, the Boards are kept ill-equipped 
with funds. To remedy this and to give the Boards 
more financial power, some definite proportion of the 
Land Revenue, in addition to the present cess thereon, 
should he allotted to the District Boards. Too great a 
proportion of the revenues of the Province is being 
spent on objects that can benefit the people only 
remotely, if at all; whereas a rural uplift campaign 
under the auspices of the District Boards, with a view 
to improving sanitation and encouraging the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies of various kinds, is the 
first essential. All officers allotted to districts by the 
various departments — Education, Agriculture, Health, 
Sanitation, etc. — should be put under the control of 
the District Boards, as also should be village pnneha- 
vats, whose judicial powers should be extended. More- 
over, District Boards should be vested with powers to 
impose taxes and collect dues. 

VI. — Education. 

Until some ten rears ago the education of the land- 
owning and rural classes had been comparatively 
neglected by Government. All the colleges and im- 
portant schools provided by Government had been 
placed in the cities and towns, which gave more or 
less a monopoly of education to the urban classes. 
Rural education had been relegated to the District 
Boards with their very restricted funds to provide, 
but even then the schools provided out of District 
Board funds were largely located in the towns at- 
the instance of the District Inspector of Schools — in 
many cases men of urban sympathies — and therefore 
were used mostly by urban people. It was only with 
the inauguration (in April, 1918) of Sir Michael 
O ’Dwyer’s programme for the expansion and im- 
provement. of vernacular education in rural areas that 
the education of agriculturists was seriously under- 
taken, Since then rural education has made rapid 
strides, stimulated in no small degree by the influent© 
of soldiers on their return from the several theatres 
of war overseas, as well as by the introduction of tho 
reform scheme; so much so that even in several of the 
most backward districts, the educational programme 
intended to occupy fifteen years was completed in 
four. This proves that there is no lack of eagerness 
on the part of the rural community for education : 
the only impediment to the more rapid and wider 
spread thereof is the lack of provincial tunds. This 
question will bo dealt with in Part VII, paragraph &, 
under the heading of “Finance.” More schools for 
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turists and noil-agricultural classos moro fairly, in- 
como tax should bo mado a Provincial tax, tho Pro- 
vincial Governments paying a proportion thoroof to 
tho Imporial Govornmont. 

8. Further, much moro latitudo should ho given to 
Provincial Governments to rniso loans. At prosont 
much of tho capital oxpondituro of Provincial Govern- 
ments is being mot out of rovonuo, and thoroforo tho 
prosont gonoration is being called upon to pay for 
bonofits which will accruo mostly to succeeding gonora- 
tions. Moroovor, tho prosont limitation of tho powers 
of Provincial Governments to raiso loans is impeding 
both development and progress. For instance, tho 
chief impediment to tho spread of education is tho 
lack of funds for tho provision of schools, whoroas 
oxpondituro on school buildings of a solid and per- 
manent naturo should bo rogardod as capital oxpondi- 
turo, and financed by moans of a loan. 

VIII. — Recruitment ron the Punuo Services. 
This Association desires to impress on tho Statutory 
Commission that tho wcll-boing and happiness of tho 
rural masses depend almost entirely on the typo and 
class of officials that aro set ovor thorn both in tho 
administration and judiciary. First and foromost, 
they requiro officials who understand and aro capablo 
of sympathising with them, otherwise no reformed 
system of Govornmont is likely to bonofit thorn. Tho 
utmost caro should bo taken in devising a suitablo 
system of recruitment of officers for tho public ser- 
vices. What may bo a suitablo system for England is 
entirely unsuitable, for India, as also is tho system 
that was initiated in India with tho introduction of 
tho Reforms which was based on tho English model. 

2. Tho sudden determination of the British Govern- 
ment to omploy Indians in tho administration and 
judiciary in largely increasing numbers, and tho adop- 
tion of tho principle of competitive examinations, has 
given all tho advantage to the non-agricultural classes, 
who, until recently, enjoyed almost a monopoly of tho 
educational facilities provided by Government, but 
who have no sympathy or affinity with tho agricultural 
classes whatever. 

3. This Association is very firmly of the opinion 
that the system of competitive examination is not 
suitable for India ; firstly, because it is too mechanical 
and is incapable of testing candidates in more than 
one respect; secondly, because it takes no account 
of the fact that an immense cleavage exists in India 
between the trading classes in the cities and towns on 
the one hand, and the agricultural classes on the 
other, owing to Indians always having followed here- 
ditary occupations from time immemorial. Nor does 
it take account of tho fact that India, during the 
past century, has become a money-lenders* ridden 
country; and that, owing to the advantages in respect 
of educational facilities which the trading and money- 
lending classes have enjoyed, these two classes, so 
distinct from and apathetic to the agricultural classes, 
will succeed in gaining an ascendancy in the judiciary 
and all departments of the administration; although 
neither the hereditary qualities nor the instincts of 
the money-lending class make them fit to he justices 
and administrators over the agricultural classes. 

4. Qualifying examinations are undoubtedly neces- 
sary for appointments to the public services, but 
selections from among the candidates who pass the 
qualifying tests should he made by a Provincial Public 
Services Commission to bo appointed by the Provincial 
Government, since the present All-India Public Ser- 
vices Commission is entirely unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, on account of its lack of knowledge of Provincial 
conditions. 

5. To satisfy communal jealousies, until they are 
gradually overcome, appointments should be appor- 
tioned to the zemindar community proportionately to 
its population. The objection that such an arrange- 
ment would militate against efficiency is only a theory 
insisted upon by the academically minded. All over 
the world, men who have succeeded best in business. 


tho army, and other occupations, did not succeed best 
at school. 

G. Tho Provincial Government should bo given tho 
powor to romovo Govornmont servants from employ- 
ment who provo unsuitable or corrupt. Tho procedure 
at present to bo gono through, before an official can 
be discharged, involves so many difficulties, and gives 
heads of departments so much extra work; that it is 
only very rarely that any offort is mado to remove an 
unsuitable or corrupt official. This is the root cause 
of much of the peculation and corruption that exists 
in tho Government services. 

IX. — Government of India and Central Legislature. 

(a) Lack of Iicprcscntalion of Bural Classes in 
Legislative Assembly. — Pleased as Punjab Zemindars 
aro to have bcon ablo to assist the Reforms in the 
Punjab to succeed, they have felt uneasy and disturbed 
in regard to tho development of the Reforms in the 
Central Legislature. Great was their dismay to find 
that tho rules framed by Government in regard to the 
qualification of electors and candidates for election, 
and tho arrangement of constituencies, as between 
rural and urban interests and also as between Pro- 
vinces, had in actual operation failed to give agricul- 
tural interests, which so largely predominate in India, 
anywhere near adequate representation. Therefore, 
instead of tho majority of tho elected members in the 
Legislative Assembly being properly representative of 
the large bulk of their countrymen, they represent 
only tho comparatively small urban middle class. 

(b) Cleavage of Interests between Itural and Urban 
Classes. — This Association would impress on the 
Statutory Commission, with all possible emphasis, that 
tho urban middle class, which is akin to and includes 
the moneylending class, has no sympathy with the agri- 
cultural classes whatever; and that the interests of 
tho two classes arc diametrically opposed to one 
another. The urban middle class, with the academical 
education they have received, look down upon agricul- 
turists as being only good enough to plough land, pro- 
duce food, supply the revenues, act as cannon fodder, 
and to be exploited in every way conceivable. Al- 
though the urban middle class have recently proposed 
universal suffrage, it is only to create a huge irre- 
sponsible electorate whom, in their poverty, ignorance 
and immense numbers, sufficient to swamp all other 
classes, they expect to be able to keep under their in- 
fluences. In India the power of the moneylenders is 
universal and supreme. 

The educational policy of Government, whereby 
educational facilities were limited to the towns, has 
favoured this class ; they have monopolised the Indian 
Press; they are carrying on propaganda in England 
and all over the world, pretending to be the spokesmen 
of India. Their aims are: To rule India and to bring 
every other class, including the Indian Princes, under 
their dominion; to obtain and keep a monopoly of 
Government appointments; to impose almost the whole 
burden of taxation on the agricultural classes; and to 
obtain possession of the land by repealing all Jaws that 
are at all protective of Zemindars against usury and 
sequestration. 

(c) Defects in the Electoral Buies. — This Association 
would point out some of the defects in the rules and 
arrangements in regard to electors, candidates, and 
constituencies that have led to the present unsatis- 
factory situation. 

(1) Although the agricultural classes form 80 per 
cent, of the population, only 45 rural and landowners 
constituencies out of a total of 103 were provided in 
the Legislative Assembly, and the majority of these 
were captured by urban candidates for reasons given 
below. To the Punjab only one rural constituency 
(Landholders) ivas allotted . And in the Council of 
State not a single constituency was provided for Land- 
holders in India. 

(2) Large towns, with populations extending in some 
cases to nearly one hundred thousand, have been in- 
cluded in rural constituencies in other Provinces, and 
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Unless they are given sufficient representation in the 
Central Legislature to protect themselves, their con- 
dition must inevitably grow worse. 

XI. — Communal Representation or Joint 
Electorates, 

At first sight it might appear that this Association, 
a non-coinmunal organisation, would bo in favour of 
joint electorates, since in a joint electorate it would 
bo possible for zamindars of all kinds to vote for tho 
candidate most favourable to their interests as a 
class, whatever tho religion of the candidate might 
be. But with a politically inexperienced electorate, 
deeply engulfed in debt and firmly caught in the 
clutches of the money-lenders, who are members or 
allies of the urban oligarchy, the danger of joint 
electorates would be that the influence of tho money- 
lenders would be used to support candidates in the 
pay. or in sympathy with, the urban oligarchy. The 
Hindu zamindars fully realise tho situation. They 
have already seen candidates who are members of the 
urban oligarchy — having no affinity whatever with 
the rural area — succeed in capturing rural consti- 
tuencies from candidates respected and popular 
throughout the countryside. But there are but few 
Muslims and Sikhs who are not agriculturists, and 
fewer still who aro in sympathy with the urban 
oligarchy. Therefore, so long as communal represen- 
tation is maintained, it means that the large majority 
of Muslim and Sikh seats will he secured by candi- 
dates with agricultural sympathies and interests 
despite the endeavours of professional politicians, who 
are in sympathy with or in the pay of the urban 
oligarchy, to capture them. Until the people have 
learned to combine, in Associations such as this, on 
the basis of their secular interests, and have realised 
that they can safely do so without prejudice to their 
religious interests, it would be injurious to agricul- 
tural interests to substitute joint electorates for com- 
munal' ‘ ie£¥@SCE&t*ion. Class feeling amongst the 
people is gradually developing. Autonomous Govern- 
ment and wise statesmanship should do much to assist 
this development. But no attempt to force it by 
abolishing communal representation should be made. 
Communal representation should be retained during 
the next stage of the reforms, in the course of which, 
it is to be hoped, education among the agricultural 
community will make rapid progress. Then, by reason 
of their more educated condition, a more fully de- 
veloped class feeling, and adequate representation in 
the Legislatures, the agricultural community should 
be in a better position to safeguard their interests 
without such artificial aids as communal representa- 
tion and special provisions for rural constituencies. 
Moreover, by then, it is to be hoped, the problem of 
the political destiny of India will have been solved 
and- a federation of autonomous Provinces and States 
will have come into existence ; for a final solution of 
the question, particularly on such lines, should set at 
rest the present agitated feelings of the various com- 
munities in regard to the uncertainties of the future. 

XII. — Constitution Best Suited for India. — A 
Central or Federal Government. 

This Association is convinced that, this vast 
country, which, in reality, is a subro^tftinent, contain- 
ing, as it does, a population of OCT crores (300 millions) 
of so many diverse racqe"and languages, as well as a 
large number of independent States, only a federal 
constitution of autonomous Provinces and States can 


succeed. Any attempt to make one political entity of 
India in any other form must inevitably end in 
failure. It should be remembered that India is as 
large as, and has a population equal to Europe with- 
out Russia, and in India there is a much greater 
diversity of races and languages than in Europe. The 
people of tho Punjab differ more in character trom the 
people of Madras than the people of Norway and 
Sweden do from the people of Italy and Greece. 
Moreover, whereas in India there are several very 
distinct religions and an infinite number of castes, the 
people of Europe are all Christians, except for a small 
minority in the South-East. Yet the statesmen of 
Europe, with greater political experience than Indians 
possess, experience difficulty in reconciling the com- 
paratively slight differences that exist between the 
component elements of the populations of many of the 
European countries, including some of the smallest. 

2. It is true that a central form of Government in 
India succeeded under the Emperor Akbar, and again 
under tho British until recently, but only because in 
both cases tho Governments were of an autocratic 
nature, and because, under British rule, the adminis- 
tration has been practically homogeneous. Moreover, 
this form of Government succeeded only while the 
people remained in an ignorant and subdued condi- 
tion. But recently, owing to the spread of education 
and tho introduction of a semi-democratic form of Gov- 
ernment, contentions among the people all over India 
have begun to set in, with the consequence that India, 
as one political entity, Las become too unwieldy for 
one Government to control. The control exercised by 
the Secretary of State over the Government of India, 
and the control of the Government of India over the 
Provincial Governments ties the hands of all Govern- 
ments, and leads to misrule rather than good Govern- 
ment, particularly in view of the fact that the Secre- 
taries of State seldom possess any personal knowledge 
of India, and the Government of India is not 
acquainted with local conditions in the Provinces. 

3. It is essential that, for good Government, the 
Head of the State should be fully acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing, that he should be easily acces- 
sible, and that he should have full power to allow his 
Government to effect remedies where and when they 
are necessary. At present the Central Government, 
being out of touch with the Provinces, is disinclined to 
give its sanction to measures required in one Province 
until all the Provinces have been consulted, the out- 
come of which may be a compromise that does not 
prove effective. The machinery of a Central Govern- 
ment is far too ponderous and induces excessive 
centralisation. 

4. For such reasons this Association is emphatically 
in favour of full autonomous Government for the Pro- 
vinces, which should he regarded as separate States of 
a federation. The Governor of a Province should have 
full power to assent to or to veto Bills that concern the 
Province only. Also, law and order and the judiciary 
should he under the control of Provincial Govern- 
ments, so that the law may be made snifohJa ■‘-hie 
people of each Province, and r so ’that the people may 
possess a judicial^- *£nAff understands and is in 
sympathy jyjihriihein. 

5,. .True powers of the Government of India should be 
^limited to the control of foreign and political affairs, 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, the Ports, Customs, 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, the Currency, and tbo 
Mint, and such affairs that affect the federation as a 
whole; and the powers of the Secretary of State 
should be restricted to the control of foreign and 
political affairs and of the British Army. 


17th October, 1928. 
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Mt'.'fiiUtKnrM UV TIM* 1 n|»IA*< (*lfA%flHTl fir (,'OMMITKT, LaHOIU:. [Cf/Utifiltrtl. 


I»"M of < vrr\ idling triui-Jrr red nr f« •••nnl in thn 
dm r minrttt . Hr \rry ffWili |*init Itldtl alum* t li l hr 
«»’■ i'tit to frro i In-* itfln itxl from ilt fr-rMnin to tlm 
Mnlintnrilntt group, I In thrrw OVrf tlm nominee's of 
s »r ! ,a n # )«t'!Iti**nin to tlm vacant Mmleterrhip, arid, 

V !|» n 'K'lif' »htllMtti * Un*> |or«---'\iy oil tlm return (»f 

Sir Prt.'l. t. Hu*- tin from tlm Gotrtnnmnl of India, 
Sanlat TrttA Sim-li. n tn>w frcmit to t n> i*ft!!o| 
turn! p-irtN, hev!«-*t f>\ Kir f *nrt*i*f f ti*min wm 
1'hMtdlirt rto.tn ItnM. Snrdnr .Icy.rndrn Singh wan 

*' t-ln it r «t rmt I'^trnp to tlm Miimtcnatit!-, 
In tlm matter of npp<*intmrnt* ndo t!mr« wan a dietin' t 
linage ‘J l.r \n**vin e-iti^d by tlm retirement of Sir 
AS tut 1 1 AO< if ftnm l\ Jlldge-hlp I>f tlm High (%mrt hrlit 
not t<» n monitor of tho tame rnmintirnty, litil to t lit-* 

rrntront Adw<« \\ n, who vm a ('hri-Aian. Tlii« wn- 

nil to ni nt-o Urn ipm-hing of tlm Money 

I,* ndrr* Hill, which wm one of tlm tnoit exciting and 
hitter • h * p t *' r * of political rnnlrnti f*v in this Pro- 
Vinre Ilm Mofiry Lend#*fts III It wn*s t:*mrr«t hr A pri- 
y At*' I- r titter, l"lt it ttns given the facilities of n (inv* 
ernr en! nnonir.', n* it owed its inception to nn nlTiruil 
t* ho r. Mol tie prjiAto nmmlmr was ir.rmfy tlm 
put At t vo father, 

10*7. 

Tho *'Wtiunv of HO* brought further rb&ngc* in tlm 
adi:um*trattv* machinery. Chaudri I* Chand and 
(*haudri Ch.otlt Hatii had 1-r^u repfr -^ntotifri and 
nomine* s of tlm Mint'.trrihl l’flftv, A imw nlhar.cn wat 
m:\dn with tlm him of 1 1 rv j rv Nnrrr.ilra Noth And it ffr.*, 
Ipllt** oil thr trips*, tint, r. ilh th*r A * ' I *t Aliro of th»* 
n."n»u;ini» f .i*r;.%h'ti # Cinfrfntr.^nl trotiM rarry *»n. T!:r 
(iuo , rtit!'<’tit ru'rj.*i4 r . Atnoohar I*a 1 as 
npp<unt« 4 HaHsfti l‘rh (*han»! t n th*» Iliph f'mjrt, nmj 
rmjipomti <\ Sarilar Jo^-ntlra Singli. A t «*!»♦/, rain, hotv- 

otr, from o:ir **f thr f'otip.ri iiii-jnUfs.tliat th»* (*<*n. 

Kri"i fciriMp ronhl n«»t ccwopnralo with nny ministry, 
up*«'t t l;o rah'ti!at**tj « <|Uilihritnn au<1 tho (Jovornor 
h.u! I-* ttirn n>*a*n to th** M Mintstorinli*!' *' fr>r *.ntn« 
Mipport, (*hamlri Shahnhiuldin wns nominrr. 

hut ho was ruprr-rdtMl timl Mnlih IVror, Khan Noon, 
who hrul tln» Mipport of fiw* nr fix rot»-s in thr Council, 
v.a>* appoint* <1. An^M mrrtin^a trrto lii'M at tlm 
liou*o of a prominrnt ofurial, tvhnro no-confiifrnco 
motiom r. oro drawn up. 

Thr Vrttfnt Ministry. 

Tim present rnini.'tn*, if not a very ouUtandinp one, 
wm nlxuit m poo^l n*s could liavr lir^n appointed. It 
in Komi'whAt unfortunate that non<' of tho memheni of 
tlm iiro‘rnt ininutry can ho ropardod nn re pro? out a- 
tivon of u public opinion nn un»lor^t<V)tl in tho ^’c.nt. 
'J'horo m porno semblance of unitary Govornment, l>c- 
rnuno after tho Mtiddtman Conimittoi* some attempt 
ivan made to take decisions on matters jointly in tho 
Kxrcutivc Council. The Ministers have made no secret 
that tho policy of their departments is tho policy of 
tho Governor, and it in neither their policy nor tho 
policy of the Council. This state of affairs may he 
satisfactory from tho actual results if tho Governor is 
an except ionitllv intelligent man, but whether this in 
desirable in tho light of constitutional development is 
very dubious. 

For the moment tho policy of communnlism is out 
of tho limelight. It was never a very convincing 
policy nor carried groat weight with the masses. 
Thero have been riots and some very’ bloody riots, but 
tho controversy has been superficial. So long ns a 
people have nothing else to qunrrel about, religion is 
tho last resort. Thoro can ho no doubt that the evils of 
communnli.sm originate in communal electorates. In 
iho present system, educated gentlemen have to seek 
election on tenets and beliefs with which thoy liavo 
littlo sympathy and their entire public careers aro 
moulded, not in tho interests of progress, hut in tho 
interests of the retention of their scats and offices. 
Tlmt religion is merely a trade mark for most com- 
munnlists is distinctly in ovidenco, that many pro- 
minent men who proclaim that Islam is in danger 
break many tenets that Islam holds denr every day of 
their lives, and similarly thoso who plead that Hindu 


illlcrritn nri’ Iwilig t-nerifiri-d to do tho rarne. The 

iiuv-ri aro not rommutmlly birred. Their* are 
rrnnmnie inl^mtn and the man in the field* under- 
Mnnda bin rropa belter than It in find, 

,1/omoifoti t Hrorji. 

The year ft UWbVH hate hern momenton*- in tlm 
niinat-.iif Hunjuh history, Htitijnhhnn In* n traditional 
for iU coin inn n*-^ u to and prartiral imtnrr. r in the xvl 
of India Hunjah 1ms nlwayn 1 m en more or h‘*i an 
UUter. Hnnjah ii generally pro^p«-roui and pro-iper- 
out people are ku inrlined to fat our rhnnget of 
ndminisiratton. That lK«hind the policy of rural 
encouragement in *nrre»ocn Ihmjnh admini» , .tration*>. 
Hut villi prmperity tome's j»rogrr"s, and progre“i leadi 
to enlightenment, Tlm reforms in the Hunjah have 
l^-en, il viewed from n detached standpoint, Mirt «•> v- 
fill. There ha^e po'iibly l*e«*n ronie chapter* that tlo 
not do credit to the hi’.tory of the-e year*, hut the-e 
Im'e l*enn morn or Ie*i the remit of extreme tames 
father than inherent incapacity to view matters in 
thmr c»>rrr' ». pef4p<* live. A* Sir John Maynard j>ut it, 
tlm Itefurmn in the Hunjah have brought forth Murihle 
rotinrili, intefligrnt ef^tora, capable ministers, and 
that there h no half-tray hotr« iM-tui-en dyarchy and 
full mpnnnible Government. 

If nnkrfl whether in vii-w of the history of thr» com- 
munal (strife in t lii* Hrovinre, we »hould 1 m* willing 
to entrust the Government to a Ministry entirely 
autonomous, ►at , headul by Sir Harl-i.Hu**.vin, iu* 

V fluid atitwer in the Affirmative, No Government, not 
even a communal Government, can carry on in total 
disregard of other interr-t* or progre and parties 
and groups on k\uei other than communal arc found 
to lx* forme#!. Shorn of the prominence given to 
matter* of petty communal interest, the Reforms have 
proved nn era of marked progress, of voidable experi- 
ence, and enhanced responsibility. There hare boon 
•horteomings in *ome particular' ; no rcheme of things 
#otdd or firm nrr l>*'«*n perfect. Tlm working of tlie 
legislative Council, the handling by Ministers of their 
portfolio-*, the ro-opi*r:ition of tlio Hress have, in spite 
«>1 handicap*, been successful. The outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of responsible Govern- 
ment i* undoubtedly that of Sir Fnr.l-i-Husvain. One 
may not agree with everything that ho lias done, but 
lie has demonstrated the power and capacity of his 
countrymen to handle tho administrative mnehinery. 

failure of Dyarchy. 

The failure of dyarchy has long boon recognised by 
Indian public opinion, hut the main contentions of 
tlie Indian standpoint were borne out to tho Muddi- 
innn Committee by Sir John Maynard, then member 
of the Executive Council in this Province. A brief 
reference to tho salient admissions contained in this 
evidence mny, therefore, not bo out of place. 

Tho contention of tho Indian witnesses wore, in tho 
main (1) that there was interference by tho Govern- 
ment of India in matters which mainly concerned 
Local Governments; (2) that the powers of ministers 
have been considerably curtailed and obstructed by * 
tho interference of tho Local Finance Department 
(.3) that tho services enjoy and bare enjoyed special 
privileges; (4) that tho real communal antagonism is 
not in tho masses but in tho papers; (o) that tho 
“ Reforms ,f were responsible for tho pnrty bitter- 
ness; that the system of communal olectoratos and 
communal Government must bo done away with, 

(G) that dyarchy has failed and must bo abolished; 

(7) that tlio people have demonstrated their ability 
for responsible government; (8) that there can be no 
half measure and that it must bo full responsible 
government. 

It mn}* ho surprising but each of these contentions 
was amply established by Sir John Maynard, (1) as 
to tho interference by the Government of India, Sir 
John, admitted there wns a difference of opinion 
between tho Government of India and the Punjab 
Government over the assent of the former to the in- 
troduction of certain Bills of local importance. Two 
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In conclusion, the Association dooms it desirablo in 
the host interests of the country, strongly to recom- 
mend thnt, ns in the case of the Council of State and 
tho British Parliament, tho life of the other logisln- 
tivo bodies in India ho increased from three to fivo 
years. 

Muslim Ttcprrsrnlutton in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Out of tho nine reformed Provinces tho Punjab 
and Bengal nro tho only two Provinces wherein tho 
Muslim community claims the majority of popula- 
tion, r?r. t 55 per cent, of tho entiro number. But, 
in spito of it, the representation of tho community in 
tho two Legislative Councils is only 44 per cent, in 
tho case of tho Punjab and about 40 per cent, in tho 
eoso of Bengal. This is incompatible with tho 
political status of tho important community and tho 
Association, therefore, impresses upon tho Royal Com- 
mission tho urgent necessity of redressing tho griev- 
ance by, as far as* possible, adopting in tins particular 
case, tho population basis for representation in tho 
respective Legislative Councils. 

Jlcforms in the North-Wttt Frontier Pnn'inee and 
Daluchistan. 

Tho overwhelming majority of tho population of 
these Provinces has been demanding (and justly, too) 
reforms for tho last several years, but this demand 
has not been satisfied merely because the Hindu 
minority is alleged to bare opposed it. This stnto 
of affairs is von* unfair; tho Association, therefore, 
strongly recommends that immediate stops should ho 
taken to bring tho Settled Districts of tho North- 
West Frontier Province and British Baluchistan in 
lino with tho rest of India. This demand on their 
part has a wholehearted support of the whole Muslim 
India, nnd even tho Indian National Congress nnd 
tho majority of tho Bray Committee havo recognised 
the justico thereof. 

Sc/Kiraffon of Sind. 

Tho Province of Sind has absolutely nothing in 
common with tlio Bombay Presidency. The union is 
based neither on ethnological, geographical, linguistic, 
agricultural, nor any other sound considerations. A 
mero accident that it was tho army of the Bombay 
that conquered Sind is responsible for this unnatural 
arrangement. Our Province has suffered very much 
on this account. Educationally, economically, politic- 
ally and socially wo aro far behind tho Presidency. 
Even tho development of tho Port of Karachi has 
been impeded on account of tlio jealousy of tho Bom- 
bay harbour. Looking to these, and several other 
circumstances, this Association strongly urges that 
tho Province of Sind should bo separated from tho 
Bombay Presidency and given its own cxccutivo and 
legislative machinery. This is tho demand of tho 
majority of Sind population, which includes Musil- 
mans, Parsies, Christians, business people belonging 
to different communities, and a largo section of the 
broad-minded Hindus. Tho entire Muslim India is 
also strongly in favour of this proposal nnd even tho 
Indian National Congress has recognised tho justico 
of this demand. 

Future Constitution of India and the Residuary 
Powers. 

India is a vast subcontinent divided into Presi- 
dencies and Provinces, inhabited by peoples speaking 
different languages, possessing divers characteristics, 
and living under their own respective Provincial 
Governments. It is therefore inevitable that the con- 
stitutional development of tho country must bo 
towards the evolution of the Federal State for India 
within the British Empire, each territorial unit 
forming a State in itself and all being governed in 
matters of important common concern by a Central 
Federal State. In other words, the final goal of 
administration in India should be the ultimate croa- 


tion of a United States of India within the British 
Empire, tho future constitution of tho Federal States 
being on tho linos of tho United States of America, 
tho Ontrnl Government possessing only such powers 
as may expressly ho reserved by it and nil tho 
11 Residuary Powers,” being vested in the individual 
States. Tho Association is therefore of opinion that 
the next stage in Indian constitutional udvtmco should 
ho fo devised as to facilitate this end. 

Secretary of Slate for Judin and India Council. 

Tho powers of superintendence and control over 
India vested in tho Secretary of Slato under Sec- 
tion 2 of tlio Government of India Act of 1919, aro of 
nn embarrassing character and inconsistent with tlio 
spirit of the declaration of the 20th August, 1917. 
The Association is, of course, cognisant of tho fact 
that the time has not vet arrived when tho adminis- 
tration of Foreign and Political affairs, tho Army, 
tho Navy, nnd tho Air Force, ran ho safely trans- 
ferred to the popular control, hut it is strongly of 
opinion that tho powers of (ho Secretary of State 
in matters relating to tho internal administration 
of tho country should ho completely relaxed, as this 
unlimited exercise of power hv a British politician, 
sitting in liis office G,0fK) miles away, with practically 
no experience of tho complicated Indian situation is 
opposed to the principles of sound administration and 
tlio best interests of tho country. 

The introduction of this reform will render tho costly 
machinery of tlio India Council absolutely unneces- 
sary. If, at any time, tlio Secretary of State for India 
stands in need of ndvico on matters of foreign admini- 
stration, tho Army, the Navy, nnd tho Air Force, ho 
could rely, as ho now does, on the exports of respec- 
tivo departments. In any ease, tho reform suggested 
will evidently result in the substantial saving of 
expenditure now* Incurred on the personnel nnd staff 
of tho India Council. 

Central Government and Legislature. 

A further constitutional advance towards the ulti- 
mato goal of responsible Government within the 
British Kmpiro being necessary, the Association 
respectfully suggests the under-mentioned alterations 
in tho machinery of the Central Executive Govern- 
ment. 

(n) Taking into consideration tho peculiar circum- 
stances existing in India which are unknown in all 
civilised countries of the world (vis., variety of reli- 
gions, rank-coinmunnlism, cnstc-projudicc, etc.), tho 
Association dooms it necessary to suggest that tho 
appointments in the Cabinets of tho Provincial ns 
well ns Central Governments should ho so filled as to 
give tho Muslim community an ndeqnnto representa- 
tion thoroin consistent with their importance in tlio 
political sphere and their voting strength in the 
respective Councils. 

(5) Should there ho any minor Provinces (like Delhi 
and Coorg) under tho direct control of tho Government 
of India, tho system of administration followed in 
those tracts should ho similar to the one followed in 
tho reformed Provinces, the Ontrnl Government being 
made responsible to tho Ontrnl Legislature for the 
administration of transferred subjects in the terri- 
tories directly under its charge. 

As a mcasuro of advance towards the ultimate goal 
of responsible Government tho members of the* Central 
Cabinet, particularly those in charge c: cur univer- 
sities and tho work of co-ordinr.tier. of provincial 
activities in the administration of ih? transferred sa:V 
jeets, should be selected from r.tr*ar.g the o] erred 
members of the Ontrnl Legislnirre wa tucSo respou- 
sihlo to it for the due administrator of those srbjsrts. 

(c) Tho control of the Central i*ecisVtXTC ever the 
country budget should he sr.mrwrty widened by Irw 
creasing the number of rotrWe items, nr.rriruicriy wirh 
regard to tha Ml India exrent rif nhsnrtrtrhr 

necov-ary) the*** relating to ^rmy^thr* 2s rry^thr 
Air Force, the foreiirn Jmn Tobrirru nrr-irs. mi lay-, 
order and justice. 
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The Provincial Governments and Legislatures , 

hi regard to Uio Provincial Govormnonts tho Asso- 
ciation submits tho following changes: — 

(«) A unitary form of Govornmoiit should roplnco 
tho Dyarchy in tho Provinco ns in actual working tko 
latter has disclosed enormous practical difficulties and 
complications. 

( b ) As a monsuro of a substantial advance towards 
tho ultiinnto goal of responsible Government, full 
autonomy should bo conccdod to tho Provinco, placing 
all Provincial subjects in charge of Ministers respon- 
sible for thoir administration to tho Provincial Legis- 
latures, tho Governor being the constitutional head of 
tho Provincial Government, 

In this connection tho Association is sadlj’ cognisant 
of tho unhappy events which hnvo disturbed tho peace 
of this country during the last few years. It might, 
therefore, bo argued (and porhaps rightly, too, to some 
extent) that timo has not yet arrived when the subject 
of law, order and justice can safely ho trusted to tho 
popular control. To moot tho situation, and only ns a 
temporary measure, tho Association suggests that the 
subject of law, order and justice might bo placed under 
the direct control of the Governor Jiimsclf, full auto- 
nomy being restored when tho disturbed conditions 
settle down. 

(c) Tho control of tho Provincial Legislatures should 
bo widened over tho Provincial budgets in tho manner 
suggested in regard to tho Central Legislatures. 

This Association is strongly in favour of tho imme- 
diate separation of Sind from tho Bombay Presidency, 
but if, unfortunately, this united Muslim demand is 
not immediately possible of compliance, this Associa- 
tion desires strongly to emphasise tho urgent neces- 
sity of adopting tho population basis in tho matter of 
distribution of the Muslim seats (in the Council and 
Assembly) between tho Provinco of S/nd and the Pre- 
sidency proper. Undor the present arrangement, look- 
ing to the comparative figures of population, wo notice 
that the Bombay Presidency bns been treated favour- 
ably, while Sind has not had her duo share. There is 
no justification for this inequitable distribution of 
seats between tho two sections of tho same community. 
Tlio Association , therefore, respectfully urges upon the 
Statutory Commission tho need of an equitable redis- 
tribution of tho Muslim seats under tho new constitu- 
tional arrangement. 

The Services. 

Tho rate at which Indianisation of services by direct 
recruitment of Indians to the Imperial service as well 
as by provincialising tho services, has been progressing 
is rather slow. Even tho halting recommendations of 
the Leo Commission have not yet been put into effect 
in their entirety. But, at the same time, the Associa- 
tion is of opinion that timo has not yet come when 
the civil administration of this country should be run 
by Indians alone independent of European civilians. 
Unfortunately the communalism and caste hatred in 
India is yet so very high that there is every appre- 
hension of one community dominating the other. In 
the interests of justice and equity it is very essential 
to still maintain such proportion of European civilians 
in service that it may command sufficient influence 
over the internal administration of the country in 
holding the balance between the different communi- 
ties. The Association, therefore, taking into view all 
these fundamental points which could not go over- 
looked, makes the following recommendations: — 

(a) The Indian Civil Service is a costly machinery, 
and, therefore, to make the administration a little 
cheaper and, on the other hand, to encourage better 
class of people to enter the subordinate service, . it is 
necessary to raise the proportion of the Provincial 
service men holding posts of District Collectors and 
District Judges. The Association is of opinion that 
40 per cent, all round trill he a fair proportion for the 
men belonging to Provincial service. 


(b) Tho remaining 60 per cent, appointments should 
bo hold by tho I.C.S. people. Out of that two-thirds 
of Europeans should necessarily be recruited every 
year and one-third Indians. Thus European civilians 
will liavo 40 per cent., Indian civilians 20 per cent,, 
and Provincial scrvico men 40 per cent. 

(c) In ordor to safeguard tho interests of the Muslim 
minority in tho case of men belonging to Provincial 
sorvico holding theso high posts, tho Muslim com- 
munity should have its proportion equal to its popula- 
tion in each Provinco; and on tho other hand, in the 
case of Indian civilians, special effort should be made 
to secure one-third of Mussalmans in service. Till 
Mussulmans are able to secure this reasonable share in 
tho open competition 25 per cent, of the seats allotted 
to Indians bo filled with Mussalman suitable candi- 
dates by way of nomination. 

2. Equitable Jtccruihncnts .- — Tho unanimous de- 
mand of tlio entire Muslim community in India for 
their proportional share in the administrative 
lunch in eiy of the country, is perfectly consonant with 
tho principles of justice and equity. The very grounds 
hitherto urged by tho Indian politicians for the In- 
(hanisation of our services apply equally to an equit- 
a bio adjustment of tho claims of the various com- 
munitics to a proper sharo in the administration of 
tho various departments which manage the affairs of 
(lie country and look after the welfaro and happiness 
or tlio people. Indeed, it is not so much Legislative 
Councils which comes into direct contact with the 
Indian masses as tho various departments of our 
administration, and it is in reality in the hands of 
fho latter that the welfare and contentment of the 
vast population of the country lies. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it would not bo only unjust but would 
also constitute a grave political danger to allow tho 
services which administer the various departments to 
become tho monopoly of a class. The existing posi- 
tion, undoubtedly, is that with the exception of our 
lighting forces and the police, there is an overwhelm- 
ing majority of caste Hindus almost monopolising all 
brandies of our public services, and the Muslim com- 
munity, in 'spite of its educational progress and poli- 
tical importance, is inadequately represented in our 
administrative machinery. 

Tho Association earnestly hopes that means will be 
devised as a result of which, consistently with the 
needs of efficiency, the Muslim community would 
obtain its due share in the services in order to secure 
the happiness and contentment of all alike. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

For several years past the Indian public opinion 
has tmanimously demanded separation between the 
Judicial and Executive functions of the administra- 
tive machinery. This Association is aware that for 
obvious reasons (including the one of expenditure) it 
is not immediately possible to carry out this much- 
needed reform, but it hopes that a substantial step 
will be taken in that direction in the near future. 
The separation between the two functions may be 
gradual, but the time has come when it should be 
taken in hand forthwith. 

The Agricultural Class. 

The Association views with great regret the fact 
that the economic position of the agricultural class 
of this country is rapidly deteriorating owing to the 
heavy burden of taxation. The agriculturists pay 
varying from 25 to 50 per cent, of their income 
towards the State; whereas all tho other classes and 
industries contribute a maximum of onc-eighth of 
their income towards the State. Tins fact has made 
agriculture the least paying industry in India. 
India's main industry is agriculture, and therefore it 
is tho bounden duty of Government to put forth 
special efforts to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
agriculturist in the Mufassil. In other civilised coun- 
tries of the West, just as Great Britain, tho land- 
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owners pay only incomo tax just as business people 
and tlio peoplo of nil other classes. This procedure 
exompts tho peasant proprietors from the heavy 
burden of taxation and allows them to innlco their 
living out of their small hit of land with contentment, 
without seeking any other occupation. Tho principle 
enunciated in India by the British Government that 
the ownership of soil vests in tho State, is without 
any foundation, and does not find support from nny 
section of tho public. The Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committeo recently appointed by tho Government of 
India has expressed the view that tho ownership of 
tho soil vests in tho individual owner nml not tho 
State. This opinion of tho Committeo is supported 
by vnrious facts. This is one of the main reasons why 
tho state of tho agriculturists in India is getting 
worso day by day. The Association thoreforo urges 
upon tho Royal Commission to recommend to the 
British Parliament nny such measuro Hint it considers 
advantageous and beneficial to tho agriculturists of 
this country, so that tho great hulk of population of 
British India may live in ponco and contentment. 


The Safeguards for the Muslim Minority. 

Tho following are tho safeguards that tho Associa- 
tion considers necessary to ho provided boforo nny 
stop is taken to grant further instalments of Belf- 
gorernmont to this country. If tho British Parlia- 
ment docs not provide theso safeguards tho Associa- 
tion is quito confident that self-government in India 
will opornto advorsely on tho Muslim community and 
othor minorities, and it will ho a complete failuro in 
this country, peculiarly constituted as it is : — 

(a) Tho retention of present system of separate 
electorates. 

(h) Adequate representation of Muslim community 
and othor minorities in tho Central and Provincial 
Cabinets. 

(c) To maintain duo proportion of Mussalmans in 
services high and low, in view of tho recommendations 
mndo in tho special paragraph on tlio subject. 

(d) To allot one-third representation in tho Central 
Legislature nml in those Provincial Lcgi slat arcs 
whore the population falls below one-third. 
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Deputation from the Sind Ztlutainmadan Association. 


The deputation consisted of: — 

1. Idr. Muhammad Ayuh Shall 
Muhammad Khuiiro. 5LL.C. 

2. Mir Ayuh Khan. BaxKrre.r-at-Luvr. 
Fins i Glass Honorary Magistrate. 

3. Sir. Aodnr Rahman. Barristar-ai- 
1*3 w* Knrscai. 

^ 4. Z«Ir. WaMdhafah IEaMhafeii Bhxnio. 
SIX A.. Zamindar. 


5. Khan Bahadur Jan Muhammad 
Khan. ZiLL.C. 

6. Sir. Muhammad Kamil Shah, 
Zamindar. 

/. Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally. BA V LL.B. 

S. The Hon. Sir. AG Baksh Muhammad 
Hussain. Member. Council of State. 
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B^lbsj Presidency, cd yen Trifh thxt TO tggrfer n*? — 
Yss. tre Trish to be renrsssTted hr sgpsr- E-t e tl5rtnrxT«es, 
ns is the nxse xt prssenn. 

IS. I>d I mdersmnd yr>n fo sny. also, that if Sin I 
Trere to be sepxrxt-ed nerr Province created, is 

27 - The MthameHans TriP be in a very Ixrre 
m; orirr? — Yes. At present Trhxi ve feel is this: It 
is Terr esssrtdxl for ns to he separated. If Tre ~£t 
sepnrxtinn then the crestion arises Triether the 
majorities shrrnld hire serarste -electorates or not 
That is x senxrxie issne. 
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nre- Trith Sind ns part of the Bombay Presidency, pm 
Trish fo have separate elertorrres in Sind? — Yes. 

1 ?. 3 ni sappa sing that Sind vras made n separate 
ProTtnre, v o n reserve the on end on Trh ether there 
sbonld he separate electorates or not? — Yes, that 
shrrld he reserved for a sthsement stare. 
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is short of mtHions tnd 


of those af mi Tims abort SI miHions are hlnhonednns f 
the sa? thne. 

fl- Yon Trith to here the majority protected? — I 
TTonld snhmfr thrt. thorth vre are in n majority fur 
ns the mmlatd on is ■concerned. tcp have so marv other 
disadvannares- Por instance, most of or 7 pop tin to on 
is in the mofnstl and the Hindn popnlcticn is Inrceh 
in hie forms trhere ther ran ensilr rp to the noil in 2 
booths. and. farther. thfy it? more eon rated. TL?:r 
voting strength at present is nearly ernnl to onrs 
thrmsh their notmlntim is xbotri f 7 per renl- 

fii I T~rnld pnet The to fruorr thxt- In the Brrohry 
GeTemment memorxndnm tp htTe cot thr ee ferret 
ry xddinr Trhirh tre shr-nld ret the pre-ent vet: r£ 
strength o: the Hinins. In ronnd npnree there xre 
li-COi *rf them in Kxrxohi -city, there xre f-S.CO^ of 
them in Postern Sind md f 5.010 of them in TTestem 
Sind. The tctxj cf these nrnrrs oomes to € 7 . 005 . TTxrt 
do ym err rose the trtxl hfihomenxn votinr strrrrth 
is? — T onphij- I thinh. it is the snme- Orrr xnd xhove 
thxt there xre other £:sndrxr trees, for innxnoe. :V 
hntiis rinse exemis? crext inf r en re in the mrfr r ‘ r : i. 
The min in rommnnirr is zzt more ormnised or. 
x.ooomt rf their of n ox torn nr d other fxrihties they hnd 
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IS* in AN KTATPTOIIV < 'OMMIH.MffiS*. 


I» iTTATK.r/ n...r( r»t»: Mini. f/:w.W//. 


fit at 1**11 1 1 v. lit on Ar.ntml »»/ C ) l o t that tu< gaj 

• «*'» « «»t m*-i it) th»« |i« til li njin, in rmiftn }|mti- 

I. t-s am! ilfiif n l b'tifdi, If t*o lortt bvl. to joint 

r’i < tof a t*‘i notv, our mil |mi *b»* j« n 

l»!oJn tSo Urfof I::? in llir. taiMi inj. dtt in and 
( f I « t f 1 1 t b'urd* And lllrfi'fnn* I t.\\ that nr frqt||fr* 
-'7»rtfnto #| r« :or.?ti « nlirflu'r Siti/I t : mad« into a 
** J‘Atrtt'1 |»fi»\itnn of rofititniv^ t«> r« tnnivi trith 

II. .mb >\ 

t f.tnl t .Mft J /night p^rhupi a? this JUftft(|fr* 

U»-\l Ml 01*. li V“ cd'b'd tij» tlsr j,,;n|n f Mid tllM 

ofUml^ am n*fj As (htrip nfo fior>' t f }« r* 

rif.n Mat.nflr lift tig*'.'! ft ft Ndol nM'HJflt (#l f.r.OW, nfnl 

t>’.« M»h -is-.fiHi* tt.?* j* add up to .“»*•.«» M. <Yr taint* U 

i*. %rf\ striking, m \ irYr n( t hr» |fl>l tlj.lt t«»» arid 4 
1 1 o It «ri! of tfi<’ to* it of thrro Mid a tjtl.if t**r India up. 
arr- M if: nir/J,*,!!? So tint it mill 1 to floe, 

tint ll:r thfi«* lltfldlM V.);n «st( if) {I>r ('«difj»|! frjifr* 
*• ntii. * ^strl l.itf put tati* h n.om pi'giilmi- n>u:*i. 
fio."'ir: il..m thr i».UTl*rt\ M .i 1; of ;»*d a tm trhn eft tn 
t* r I ♦•ill" .1 lint I?, It [5 rfn|i«*M elnrr a fofxti* 

turiui nf .VM** 1 lotrfs, V?hl!»* tlifr’ thrtr** .1 

#o''*»jtio*n< \ 4<t nTj**) 'lint /« tlrik/ng * 

I 1 ' M»\t -r Vmi <su*| that t!;r Mahwindflfn 

aro n rj n.tnh under thr ir:tti:r;itn of j).* /.jr.tn i Lv. <s ,» 

\ n 

V* ('an to*| JrlJ f J 5 tl,r p Jfi ttlfjflj tl;r> 111. 

int^n-m o is r*«*rvp.<"i| s --?lw thing p thr* Mips aim airs 
n|.i tifii ! f:r» r.grt Jfftumti ^vnrfafh t f » fl>* 

aiu J they t)» ef.ifo) in !,>/•<) 0 / 

l-iTfimi i»v* t:;on«-\ from tl.r I j »4 j »t;oIo'> •Irn’Icfi. It 
natur^IIi follow i tin* at tjtuo of rfr, tjari, if t!:rm 

V rfr Jofji* #'*«* t);»' I- r*.M trim ro*;M I ** 1 #}rr»r!)jl 

intrmitr i. nil! lirifHt l-car tin infliivn**' of v.W'.t '\ 4 
nml the Mm v’lhaafi tiftr? nho p nrnlrr lin thurnS 
trill f-*-rt-irifh tv//r I* «*fofr J10 f>m tiling 

hi 4 V lit 

Put h'»r» t« that il^nr? Sujipoiin^* \oit )uti* an 

* Set 1 on AH'! a lari;.' numf** r of totr* for th«* 

MftliOtnr Ian r^ainet tfjr mil « 1 f tljn hf/ifii, Ijaw is fho 
inrttjrnr»» r n-r ''! -*1 hrro aro iitlmr ilifTn'iiUin nI*o. 
Pnr »n«fnnn' f n f*«n.i-r tfrv'i not mlrAnm loan* only by 
tnhiupt it'rm fr^-oipts. Hr Ini tnmn’V on tho 

tnortKAp* of (atulrtl proprrty. Stippn«in(* bo mhanros 
Ifn. I.OC^O, bo (nJ.n tbn rxtrn promtition to rnort* 

n prnporty irnrth 10, (XK), itliuh n!*o is 

iloiio by n rlr.ir .*.ifo t!<»'<l t linin' tin* futiiro fate of 
that .Afm inoro or b"s is in tin* bands of t lint 
bo ft m. 

f)l. Hut Mipposint* j nit ba vo nri ob'rtion, nncl *»up« 
posing for tiio srat tlu*m nri* only Muslim enndi- 

<!at<'s Wbnt has tb«* mount *b*ndor t« do uitb it? 
— Th«ro tin* mnnf'y.|rncl**r ttittlrl insist on a particular 
Hindu candidate being; put up nrid vot<*d for n^ain't 
tbo Mnbornednrn, Tbo 3fnbo/nnIarn bare pot no surb 
organisation nrnonp tbernsejfos n% to rnabe it a 
common thinp uml jom together in voting. 

ii‘J. Thvn tbo feconcl point is tbi*. Wiivn it lias 
been sugj^osted that there should hr joint electorates 
with reservation of reals, is 1ms been ?aid tbnt in 
tbnt cn^o wbnt you call bad Mahomedan* would bo 
]>ut up against good Mabomedans? — Yos, that has 
actually Imppcnod. 

53. Why hns not the bun in now with separate elre- 
torntes succeeded in putting up his candidates? — At 
present the fight is between one Mnlioniedaii and 
another Maliomcdnn, mid one Hindu and another 
Hindu, and therefore, ns a matter of fact, the buniu 
is not interested. Of course, oven at present n 
certain amount of influence is exorcised, hut it is not 
*o much ns it will bo if the communal electorates nro 
changed into joint, whon ho will have a strong addi- 
tional ndvnntngo of Hindu voting. 

54. Why not? Supposing you have a politically 
conscious banio class, why do not thoy do it now? — 
At present tho Mussnlnmns, ns thoy havo got their 
own separate electorates, generally solect the best 


• Note. — T he flguro of 50,000 was challenged as too 
amall noxt day by the spokesman of the Hindu deputation, 
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ytnltof tut) na randidafex to ftCtitnf, and they Mirteetf 

Mfno'.t nlunjB, although »* / <*a ,, .iofinIIy tb»*re might l>‘: 
■omn «lilfrf«'it{ o bvfv and tlivre, 

/. hftirfntiu / / wtii going to umbo thiV Miggf*tion for 
rhe fcibe of good mtfrr. J tbi/i); it might be n con* 
%«'iiient plan if f|u»-tiniii to genthmen about 

tl • ir d^'Mfo for th** reparation of 8iml— a very irm 
portani point— *nerr put a** it iu-n- together V^pa* 
lately at the i-ml of our morning titling, Waui« 
I tb« rui*i« nil points v^ill be mixer) up, perhaps there 
imght )>« n few ^fjistiorM le* put by ofb'-r memWi 
oil other matt* r*. 

*> i. Aw rob J/i A Aon; lotj fon*ider the Sthb'i 

m ft drfinrt fotninttnily from (be rent of thfi 

Hindus 5 '- -No; the} are for nil practical purjimex 
Hindu?, but they are very few. 

•V,, Hut Xotl <f»n*ider the depre^'etf t !a'-«e<i a dii- 
timt i ommumt y?--A*» a matter of fact, there are 
trf s few depri *'**f! rla-' ei jK'ople here. Their mmiht 
i * ab'olutrly negligible, fn Thar nnd fbnrbar district 
vo have p;o{ a few, 

57. You bare r«^om mended separate electorates for 
them in >our tmcnoramltim UV» have natd that ulti- 
mately that »bntiM l«» the method to *ecure their 
projH r repre*. n tat ion, vhirh other’ai«e will 1^> diffi- 
cult to emure. 

Am, Do \n*t recommend adult suffrage now? — The 
A?»oeintion, of rrmr*", by a majority decided it, 

*/b Y«»U have tinted at page *02 that the grant of 
nduft ruffrage not fn* defavcif any /onger? — The 

,\*'ocintion did decide ro by a majority, hut mv own 
per-otia! view i^ that rnme time ought to he taken 
before niluft suffrage in given. 

fO. Then, on tbit matter, you difior from the others? 
--Slightly 1 do, and that for two ren«ons. One 
i* that at present there t •? the objection of Mussalman 
women going to the polling booths. They oWrro 
ptiribib, nru! that is one of the difficiiIticH in our way; 
and won illy, there in the backwordnocs of education 
among the .Mobamedans, 

III. Hut your i\5*ocintion has recommended it? — 
Yt v ? f Hint is the majority demand. 

G2. J)oen ibis rerommendntion apply to Sind alone, 
or doei it apply to the whole country? — Of course, we 
are talking for the whole of India; 

(VI. Sind, if it is ?eparntcd, will also havo adult 
suffrage then? — Yes. 

(>l, In that cn5o you will have 74 Mussulmans to 2G 
non-MuRSfllmnns. That will l>o the percentage of your 
voting strength in Sind? — Ordinarily the percentage 
will bo according to population, I think, which is 
roughly 72 per cent, against about 23 per cent, non* 
Muslims. 

G5. The population is 72 per cent. Mussulmans? — 
Yes, roughly. 

CG. Still you demand separate electorates? — We re- 
commend separate electorates, ns J replied to the Chair- 
man when wo consider the question ns connected with 
the Bombay presidency. But when Sind is separated, 
we say that it will then be quite a separate issue, be- 
cause wo will not then be in a minority, and the ques- 
tion will then arise whether a majority community 
should have a separate electorate. Along with that 
there nro other difficulties in our way. We do not 
think that wo have got tho majority of voters, and 
therefore, wo will not be able to return a good number 
of our representatives unless adult suffrage is also 
granted along with it. 

67. You want 33 per cent. Mussulman representation 
in provinces whore thoy are in a minority? — Yes. 

G3. You want that representation in Madras and 
tho Central Provinces as well?— -In Madras the Aftis- 
salmnns are very much in n minority. But then you 
have got thoir political importance, and other things 
also to bo taken into consideration. At the time when 
wo were considering this question we were mainly 
thinking of tho Bombay presidency , and in the Bom- 
bay presidency they must have one-third. And I think 
the Mussalmans nil over the country wherever they 
are in a minority must have excessive representation. 
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bo avoided.- — (Mr. Khulna) : J do not oxnclly follow 
you. I want to killin' wlmt do you rail in tin* pro'tcnt 
ruso a romrsNioji or n facility. 

*dl. Chairman : Lot tuo try again juut to Mini up tlio 
point. It wemi to tno that tlio point of Hir JIari 
Sirif'h (imir’fi quedimi i*t i rally thin. If you urn 
guaranteed tlio minm representation and tho unino 
political right m, hnuovor backward you nro, do you 
fluid; that is a good way to encourage your progros? 
I ran quite iinderntniid that people who feel that they 
air at a dr*ndvnnt ag«* ask for and may require special 
protection. Hut you nhvn\* have ‘to consider tlio 
othi»r /ir^iz/uc/it ; /* i he protection which vott give 
them likely to encourage them to ho strong enough 
afterwards, to live in a freer world? Exactly tho 
sanu* question arise* tu economic*. One of tho‘ diffi- 
culties about granting protection by tariffs is that it 
tends to make people rely upon protection and there- 
fore go on asking for more. In the unino way, the 
question of Sir 1 1 nr i Singh, if lie will allow mo to *nv 
M), is if the Mnhotnednns here are guaranteed the 
Mime representation, however haekward they may ho 
and however much they may fail to resist influenc'd 
like that of the fmain, do you think that that is going 
to create n spirit of political independence which will 
Make them /iflernvrriK .stand on their own fectP — 
(Mr. Khuhm)i In India there are many division*, 
there are many religions, unlike other countries.. It 
will have a peculiar Constitution. Wo are divided on 
religious grounds. If the minorities lmve not got any 
safeguards, it will he difficult for them to live; tlio 
minorities must have .safeguards for their existence. 
Wo therefore consider that this safeguard of extra 
icpresentation or separate electorates must be 


provided for tho minorities by tho British Parlia- 
ment, wo will agree to any further advancement, 
piovimiitl autonomy or anything else, hut unless 
that is done wo do not think we can recommend tho 
grant of provincial autonomy. 

J01. \\ hat do you think should he the controlling 
authority of tho Central (lovenimcnt or the Govern- 
ment of India? — I think His Excellency the Viceroy, 
ns representative of tho King Emperor, should ho tlio 
controlling authority'. 

102. 'I lint is true. W hat I want to know is, do you 
v. ant tlm Government of India to lie invested with 
Miffie/enf authority in order to control tho provinces? 
— ^es; in certain cases it will ho found necessary that 
the Government of India should have control; the 
Central Government ought to ho sufficiently strong in 
cases of emergency. 

10.1. V hat do you think about Law and Order- 
should it he reserved or transferred? — I cannot recom- 
mend it to he a transferred subject at present; it 
should he reserved. 

10 L Chairman ; You say in answer to Sir Zulfiqar’s 
question whether you think Law and Order should bo 
transferred that you do not think it should bo trans- 
ferred at present, but you think it should bo reserved. 
Is that an expression of your personal opinion or is it 
tho view of your Association? — Wo have laid that 
down in our memorandum. 

1 0.j. You nro speaking for tho majority of your 
A ss oei a t i on ? — Yes . 

10G. ,S’ir 7a tlfojar Alt Khan: Can you tell me what 
u your idea of tho recruitment of the services? 
Should efficiency be the sole criterion of appointment 
to the services? — No, I do not think so. All corn- 


granted to minority communities, not as a concession 
hut a necessity for protection. 

92. Chairman : I understand you, Klmn Ilnhndur, 

to Miy that you do not look forward to tho indefinite 
preservation of separate electorates, hut you think 
that it is necessary at present and for homo time to 
('imo. Is that right ? — (Khan linhadur 

Muhammad //iMJujioIft/) : Yes, Sir. 

Mir Ayub Khan: 1 think tho answer to Sir Ilari 
Singh Gourhi question is that when the Mohnmcdnns 
who hnvo been under this domination find that tho 
domination hns gone, that will he an impetus and 
encouragement to them to organise themselves better 
thnn what they nro at present, nml having learnt that 
lesson after experience of some years, I nm sure they 
will come to that standard to wlrich you expect them 
to come. 

93. Sir llari Singh Go\tr: Thnt is your hopo? — Yes. 
I mny also add, Sir, T think it will bo fnir that in 
such places or provinces where thoro nro other minori- 
ties, in fnirness wo must oxtend to them tlio samo 
privileges and tho samo protection thnt wo claim. 

Mr. Abdur 11 ah man : I ngreo with my friend Mr. 
Mir Ayub Khan. 

9-1. Chairman: Your proposal is for protection in 
tho special circumstances of India, and you are pre- 
pared to say that it should bo applied indefinitely, 
whatever the minority may ho? — Yes. 

95. Sir Znlfiqar AC Khan: Do you want separate 
electorates? — (Mr, Khuhro): Yes. 

9G. Do you think that is necessary for your exist- 
ence ns a community? — Absolutely necessary. 

97. Do you think that if this right is not conceded 
to you, you will become a political nonentity? — We 
will bo nowhere. 

98. Do you think that if this right is not conceded 
to you, your progress will not proceed as rapidly as 
+hafc of tho sister community, and that you will bo 
hampered at every step by tho diligence or the 
sui.erior culture of the Hindus?— I think our progress 
will ho entirely blocked if wo have no separate elec- 


torate. 

99 Your progress will not he as rapid as you 
expect without establishing your separate rights?— 


* eS ‘ , 

100 Could you please tell me whether you want, 

provincial autonomy?— If adequate safeguards are 


mmiitios should have n fair share in the public service 
of their country, nnd that should he the main con- 
sideration. 

107. I want to ho very' clear on this point. It is a 
very important subject for all concerned. If }’ou are 
not given yotir proper shnro in the public services, 
and even with tho Indianisatfon of services the mono- 
poly of services is given to other communities, would 
you under thoso conditions demand Indianisation of 
services?— We will not demand Indianisation of 
services unless our community, or all minority com- 
munities nro given their due share in the public 
services. I certainly attach more importance to the 
share that will be allotted to all communities, includ- 
ing the minority communities, than to the Indianisa- 
tion of services which will result in a monopoly of 
certain advanced communities in the services, which 
is most objectionable to our Association. I therefore 
submit that our definite view is that our community 
must have a proper proportion in public services and 
so all minorities. 

103. Chairman : Let me put it this way. Do 1 
understand you rightly to say that you attach more 
importance to securing that the Mohamedan com- 
munity gets what you regard as an adequate share 
of the posts than you do to Indianisation in the 
abstract, and that you would be opposed to the appli- 
cation of Indianisation if it resulted in the over- 
whelming predominance of one community? Do I 
put it quite right?—' Yes, quite right. 

109. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vbcroi: With regard to 
tho services, you want adequate representation to 
every community* in every province in the country. 
When you say that, may I know whether you have 
due regard to the efficiency of the services?— -So far 
as efficiency is concerned, my view is that efficiency is 
already sacrificed with, the question of Indianisation. 
There is a great demand that there should be Indian- 
isation of services. So efficiency is already out of 
question. 

110. Do you mean that if efficiency is already sacri- 

ficed, that mistake should be repeated in future?— I 
do not think it is a mistake. I think it is fair that a 
proper share is given to all communities in the 
administration of the country. . 

111. Even at the sacrifice of efficiency? — Efficiency 
will not be sacrificed. If at all you believe so it is 
already sacrificed. 
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are opposed to your proposal. You may be quite 
certain, as far as we are concerned, that we trill 
examine it without any reference to the dilferent 
bodies of opinion. 

Khtin Bahadur Tru?i Muhammad Mussanalty 
( icitncss ) : So far as the separation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is concerned, it has been acceded to 
and admitted by even the Montngu-Chelmsrord Re- 
port, and Hindus themselves until a few years ago 
were in favour of separation of Sind. 

171. (.^airnon; If you trill allow me to sav so, we 
are merely using phrases. There is nothing easier in 
this world than to announce in general terms that 
you are in favour of linguistic provinces or this or 
that, but if people are really and truly trying to con- 
sider constitutional rearrangements they have to get 
below these phrases and see how things are and how 
they can be worked out. 

Khan Bahadur TTott Muhammad Kusscnally 
(t rifnfss) : 1 might say, sir. that we are at a con- 
siderable disadvantage to arrive at accurate figures 
so far as the financial position is concerned, however 
much we may try our best to submit a correct memo- 
randum upon that point, because the Finance Depart- 
ment will not help us. I think the Commission will 
be in a better position to obtain correct ini~onnation. 

172. Chocrrnan; I am not saying that you have got 
to prove anything to me. I am merely making a 
most reasonable request that the figures which the 
spokesman of the deputation has quoted should be 
put on paper, so that we can study them when we 
examine this question finally. 

The next question refers to the point which the 
Khan Bahadur has just mentioned. He said that the 
possibility of Sind being joined to the Punjab was 
discussed some years ago. I should like to know 
whether you can answer this question as far as your 
deputation is concerned. If it were a question of 
choosing between going to Bombay or joining to the 
Punjab which would be the choicer — (Mr, Khuhro): 
The question of Sind being joined to the Punjab was 
raised many years ago. and at that time the majority 
of Sindhis supported it for the reason that irrigation 
facilities, land revenue and other things resembled 
more these of the Punjab than those or Bombay, and 
that the River Indus, which supplies water to the 
whole of Sind, is coming from the Punjab. But the 
nnformnate position is that question was deferred 
then, and now it is too late to think of it. 

173. Chairman ; Let me summarise your view. 
Supposing we were dealing with this matter years 
ago before the five rivers of the Punjab which flow 
into the Indus had not been so largely depleted by the 
Punjab irrigation works, the view might have been 
favourably received, but in the present circumstances 
those for whom you speak would nox view with favour 
union with the Punjab. — It is too late to consider: I 
think we can stand on our own legs now. 

174. Are you prepared as a province, if you stand 
on your own legs, to see any reduction in the scale of 
expenditure in this province on nation-building de- 
partments 5 — The nation-building departments, on 
the contrary, are starred very much in this province, 
and that is our chief complaint. 

173. Let us consider the question as practical men. 
You wish that more money should be spent on educa- 
tion in Sind, especially Mahomedan education? — -Yes. 

176. I suppose you will agree that if Sind is a 
separate province it must raise its own money for 
education ? — -Yes. 

177. How do you think yon would be able to pay 
taxes for education if Sind is separated? — The first 
thing will be to adjust the Budget — whether the ex- 
penditure incurred at present is proper or it is ex- 
travagant. whether it can be retrenched and so on. 
Then the question will be in what way the expendi- 
ture on nation-building departments could be met 
and in what manner taxes should be raised. 

175. You recognise that if more money is going to 
be spent more money will have to be raised ? — Tes. 

Chaimcn; I have mentioned these points merely 
that you and your deputation may appreciate some 


of the material questions to be considered. You will 
nor, if I may say so, be dealing at all sufficiently 
with it if you merely say that you are in favour of 
separation or yon believe in linguistic provinces, be- 
cause the difficulties as well as the advantages have 
to be studied. But I quite agree, if I may say so, 
with the Khan Bahadur that it would not be fair to 
put on your Association the business of proving the 
case. It will be for the whole Conference to consider 
it with the help of the material which we hare been 
able to collect. Do noi think that anvbodv is opposed 
to your view, but we must consider it, you see, like- 
statesmen. 

Ii9. Lord Burnham: Granting that von are in 
favour of separation of Sind from Bombav and brins; 
constituted as an autonomous province, do you not 
think it possible, especially having regard to the 
financial conditions even as yon see them, apart from 
the figures we have here, that separation might be 
postponed to a certain number of years, the number 
of years to be fixed either by anticipation now or 
later on by some other process? — The Association 
think that the time has come when Sind should be 
separated. 

ISO. Khan Bahadur S. Afi Bhutto: TThat are the 
main grounds that you urge in favour of separation? 
— There is nothing common between Sind and the 
Bombay Presidency. Geographically ix is quite dis- 
tinct from Bombay. Our language is quite separate 
and also our habits and customs. Sind is very far 
away from the capital of the Bombay Presidency. 
It has been even admitted by the Government of 
Bombay that they cannot have rigid and proper 
control over the Sind administration from that dis- 
tance. The result was that as long ago as ISUS the 
Commissioner in Sind was invested with extra powers 
according to the Delegation Act. and he exercises at 
present the powers of a local government without 
being responsible to any Legislature. Even other- 
wise it is apparent that more or less the Government 
is treat in c Sind as a separate province. In all other 
departments, for instance. Excise. Forests, the Com- 
missioner has got extraordinary powers, and even in 
the judicial branch the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court is not subordinate to the High Court. So 
from all points of view, even at present Sind is 
administered differently and the Commissioner has 
got extraordinary powers. "When the Alontford Re- 
forms were being discussed there was agitation on 
this point. There are numerous considerations why 
Sind deserves io be separated from Bombay. With 
regard to the nation-budding departments, we feel 
that Sind does not get its proper share in the matter 
of improvement of these departments. For instance, 
roads and communications are in a rorren condition 
here, and we are very much behind in these matters. 
Thus Sind does need special attention from many 
points of view. There has been agitation on this 
point from the European Association, from rhe 
Chamber of Commerce, from the Parsee community, 
from the Hindu community, and other bodies. There 
have been addresses on the subject to His Excellency 
the Governor and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

1S1. Chairman : I think myself that Sind ucdonbi- 
edlv is entitled to sav that in actnal practice for 
many purposes it is treated not in the fullest sense as 
a part of the Bombay Presidency but rather as a 
sqsecial part. It is true, indeed, as I dare say you 
know, that if yon go through Bombay Presidency 
thev sometimes* talk of the Presidency proper, by 
which thev mean to exclude Sind? — Yes, in Bombay 
when thev talk of the Presidency they will nerer 
mean Sind. The thing is that it is more or less one 
man’s rule. As a matter of fact, most of the things 
are dealt with by the Commissioner himself. They 
do not even go to the Government of Bombay. Vo 
have been protecting against it and nothing has been 
done far. 

1S2. Khnn Bahadur 5. A. Bhutto: Yon have the 
Act of IS6S. If there is delay in the separation of 
Sind, would you hare that Act repealed immediately.' 
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— The Act puts us in a very groat disadvantage, and 
wo are in no way in favour of that. 

183. Do you know that the loan for tho Sukltur 
Barrage has been raised by tho Government of 
Bombay, and the whole Presidency is responsible if it 
becomes a failure? — It was definitely stated when tho 
scheme was prepared that most of tho loan would be 
met out of the sale of land and tho extra assessment 
that would be realised when more water is available. 
Therefore I do not think that any burden falls ulti- 
mately on Bombay, though tho security at present is 
on the whole of the Presidency. 

184. Tho question is if tho whole of tho Bombay 
Presidency will bo responsible if this schemo proves a 
failure? — If there is gain, it will bo gain for tho 
whole Presidency, and if there is loss it will bo loss 
for the whole Presidenc}'. 


185. Chairman: I think tho actual position about 
tho loan for tho Sukkur Barrngo is this. It was tho 
Government of India that borrowed tho money on tho 
securities of tho Government of India, and they lent 
the money to tho Bombay Government. Is that 
correct? — Yes. 

Khan Bahadur S. A r . Bhutto: I mado it quite clear 
that if this schemo proves a failure, then the respon- 
sibility is on tho wholo of Bombay Presidency. 

18G. You said that some time back tho majority of 
tho people of Sind woro for its amalgamation with 
tho Punjab. Was it a suggestion by some people or 
was it bj* a majority? — I was talking of a thing that 
occurred 25 years ago. (Mr. Alxlur Bolivian): I may 
say that that viow was not shared by the masses of 
tlio Mahomed an s. 

187. Subsequently that proposal was rejected? — 
(Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation from the Sind Muhammadan Association — continued. 


1. Sycd Miran Muhammad Shah: Are you pre- 
pared to tax yourselves for the nation-building de- 
partments?— Yes, if Sind is separated. 

2. Is that the view of the Muslim community only, 
or did the Hindus also join with you? — In support of 
separation, yes, this view is not only the view of 
Muslims, but of tho AU-India Congress Committee 
and the two Mussalman Leagues. 

3. Chairman : I do not think that is tho question ; 
the question is with regard to other bodies inside 
Sind. — In Sind all the Mussulmans are united in the 
first place, and there are people from tho Hindu 
community and the Parsi community also in favour 
of it. That means that Hindus are not all united 
to oppose this. 

4. Sycd Miran 21 u ham mad Shah : But some 
Hindus are opposed to it? — Men of liberal mind are 
in favour of it. Some have been actually writing 
for separation, men like Swami Govindanand and 
Jethmal Pursram, who are definitely in favour of 
separation, and Mr. Jamshed Mehta and others in 
Parsi community. 

5. Have you any proof of that with you? — Yes, I 
have pamphlets here. 

(Pamphlets by Haji Abdul Haroon, Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta and Swami Govindanand 
handed in.) 

6. You say y.ou wish that the Commissioner should 
have his special powers abrogated, because the rules 
operate almost autocratically? — Yes, something must 
be done, because otherwise we are quite differently 
administered from the rest of the Presidency. 

7. So that the Commissioner should be brought to 
the level of other commissioners of the Presidency? 
* — Yes. 

8. In order to make him more amenable to the 
Legislature ? — Yes. 

9. Has this autocratic rule affected the attitude 
of the subordinates in Sind? — Of course, in the 
matter of services I may say that during the last 
two years out of ten appointments of deputy 
collectors, nine went to non-Muslims and only one 
to Muslims, in spite of the predominance of Muslim 
population, and recently there has been a similar 
instance in the recruitment now being made for sub- 
inspectors of police. Though Mussulmans are 
admittedly fitted for the police service, out of fifteen 
appointments only four or five have been given to 
Mussalmans. 

10. Do you attribute that to the independence of 
the Commissioner? — It is the general attitude of the 
Sind administration towards us. That may be one 
of the causes. 


11. Have you considered tho question of tho 
amalgamation of Sind with Baluchistan, and making 
it a separate autonomous province? — That also is an 
old question, and personally I havo no objection to 
it; hut the thing is that Baluchistan itself is not 
self-supporting, and the Government of India gives a 
subsidy. If the Government of India continues 
giving that support, there should he no objection; 
otherwise it will be n burden on Sind for some time 
at least. (Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Uussan - 
ally) : With regard to joining with Baluchistan, I 
differ from that view. That is a Hindu view, 

12. Itao Saheb Patil: You have just told us that 
most of tho Hindus are opposed to tho separation of 
Sind? — (Mr. Khuhio): Yes. 

13. Can you tell me why they say so? — Tho main 
reason will bo that tho Mohamedans will he in a 
majority, and it is the communal feeling. 

14. What will ho tho result according to them? — 
That is their dominant feeling. God knows what 
they think, but that is all I can attribute it to — 
because they think that the Mussalmans will he in a 
majority. 

15. Therefore they would be in a position to hurt 
them? — I do not know that they can harass them. 

IC. But what is tho fear in the minds of the 
Hindus if Sind is separated from the Bombay Presi- 
dency? — I do not know that. I only think that they 
are opposed to it simply on this ground, that in 
Sind the Mussalmans are in a majority, whereas in 
the Bombay Presidency they are in a minority, hence 
the Hindu majority in Presidency will be converted 
into a minority in Sind. 

17- You have been a member of the Legislative 
Council for the last five years? — Yes. 

18. Even before the Reforms Sind has been a 
deficit province? — No. 

19. It is not a fact? — No. 

20. Do you know that ever since the introduction 
of the Reforms Sind has been unable to pay its way 
and that there is a deficiency of some 25 lakhs? — 

I dispute the figure. I do not accept that to he true. - 

21. Am I right when I -say that the chief sources 
of the income of Sind are land revenue, stamps and 
excise? — Yes, they are, in all the provinces. 

22. I am asking this question so far as Sind is 
concerned? — -Yes, it is the same in all provinces. 

23. Do you think you have the least chance of ex- 
panding your income in respect of these three sub- 
jects?— There is nothing exceptional in that. The 
resources are exactly the same as all other provinces. 

24. But what I want to ask you is this. Supposing 
you take the state of land revenue, stamps and 
excise, do you think you have immediate- prospects 
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uf nu expansion so far ns mi increase of these throe 
sources arc concerned? — i drink there would ho many 
wavs of improving the finances of tho province. 

25. Will you kindly nnswor my question? Tell mo 
tho resources which will help you? — -Any extra taxation 
could ho imposed for tho improvement of tho nation- 
building departments, as I have said. At random 1 
cannot make any suggestion of now' taxation. 

20. Will you kindly tell iuo what would bo tho ad- 
vantages .Mussulmans will enjoy if Sind is mado a 
separate Province? — I think all communities will 
equally share in ihoso advantages. 

2#. You think that tho interests of tho minority will 
he quite safe in tho hands of tho majority? — Of course 
they will ho safe, when there will ho safeguards. Wo 
have recommended safeguards for tho minorities. 
They will certainly bo as safe as those of Muslim 
minority and other minorities in all other Provinces. 

28. What do you suggest in tho caso of the new 
Province? — The samo conditions will apply ns in other 
Provinces. 

20. Will you give mo sorno idea of tho safeguards, 
in case Sind is made a separate Provinco? — For in- 
stance, increased representation, wo suggested one- 
third. 

30. Anything clso? — Separate electorates? (Khan 
Jlahadur' Wali Muhammad Ilvssanally): And what 
other safeguards nro needed if they get a sufficient 
voice in tho new council to he established in Sind? 
I think that is all they want, and to that we have no 
objection. 

31. Hare you read this pamphlet, ** Sind ns a Sepa- 
rate Province,” by M. Jairamdns Doulntram, with a 
Foreword by Dr. D. G. T. Hingorami? — I have not 
seen it. 

32. It is stated on page '1 that “ the deputation, con- 

sisting of Hindus and Muslims, which waited upon the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy 99 ? — -In what 


year? 

33. I will read this to you— — .—I am asking in 
what year this deputation waited upon His Excellency 
tho Viceroy. I have in my possession a Report of tho 
Committee* of Hindu Gentlemen appointed by the 
Central Conference. Mr. Jnirnmdas was a member, 
and they made out a verv strong enso for the separa- 
tion of Sind. This was in 191G-17, the vciy time to 
which you are referring, and, therefore, I do not thinlc 
it can be correct. 

34. Chairman: There is a document by Mr. Jniram- 
das Do ilia tram annexed to the Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, so we shall 
hear about it to-morrow perhaps. If it is right, it 
says that in November, 1917, there was a special Pro- 
vincial Conference to consider tho position of Sind in 
the coming scheme of Reforms. It says that this 
special Conference passed a resolution, and that the 
resolution was moved and supported by Hindu and 
Muslim speakers, and that they did not ask for the 
separation of Sind, but were for making it a more 
integral part of Bombay. Then it says that there was 
a deputation consisting of Hindus and Muslims which 
waited upon Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, and 
they put the question to that deputation whether the 
Sindhis wanted to he a separate Province, and the 
reply was a definite “No.” Now, it does not m the 
least affect the view which people may hold now ; hut 
can you tell me whether that account, so far as it goes, 

is right? No, I can say it is not so. The proceedings 

of that Committee are in my possession , to which you 
can refer, and I will read to yon two or three lines from 
that which will convince you what view Hindus held 
at that time. They say: "The Committee isof opinion 
that the cause of the backwardness of Sind is the 
neglect of Sind by the Bombay Government and the 
one-man rule that prevails here at present — . 
Now, this is most clear and emphatic on that point, 
and I can produce this. (Document handed in.) 

35. Eao Saheb Patil: It is stated m the Memo- 
randum presented by the Association that the Indian 
National Congress has also recommended the separa- 
tion of Sind, from the Bombay Presidency, hut it is also 
stated by the Congress that we should accept the solu- 


tion of joint electorates with reserved seats for 
Muslims? — That is a separate recommendation. 

3G. Then am I to understand that you want to 
accept what is convenient to you and reject what is 
uu palatable to you?— No, only I wanted to bring out 
ono point, that tho All-India Congress also recog' 
nisod the fact that there is sufficient force in the 
demand for the separation of Sind. I did not want to 
go into tho other question, because it has no bearing on 
this and is quite a soparato issue. 

37. Sardar Mnjuindar : Would you like to have edu- 
cational qualifications for a candidate in the local and 
central legislatures? — I do not think it is necessary. 

38. Chairman: Has this something to do with the 
special question of tho separation of Sind? 

Sardar Mujumdar: Yes, if Sind is separate. — I do 
not think ivc should put special conditions for the 
separation of Sind like that. ( Khan Dahadur Wall 
Muhammad JlussanaUy) : That point is rather debat- 
able, and I for one, and I believe my friend Mr. 
Rahman also, do not agree with the view expressed by 
my friend, Mr. Khuhro, We two do say that some 
education qualification is necessary, and I personally 
should go further and say some English knowledge is 
necessary’ for the members to understand the debates. 
(Mr. Khvhro): That is a matter of personal opinion, 
of course. I am not in favour of it. 

39. Sir Arthur Froom: With regard to this question 
of tho separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, 
has duo consideration been given to what would he the 
position of tho Mnhomedans in Bombay proper (as we 
may call it) should Sind be taken away?— Yes. They 
would be in a minority; their proportion would be 
nine or 20 per cent. 

40. May J put some figures to you. The total popu- 
lation of Mnhomedans in Bombay Presidency is, I 
believe, somewhere about 3J millions. The total popu- 
lation of Mnhomedans in Sind is somewhere about 2} 
millions? — About 24 lakhs, yes. 

41. So that would reduce the number or Maho- 
mednns in Bombay Presidency (and their influence on 
general affairs in the Presidency) from 3f millions to 
1 million?— But there are still fewer Mahomedtms m 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

42. I am talking about Bombay. You agree that 
would be the position?— -Yes, that will he the position. 

43. Let us look at the position in another way._ The 
total population of Sind is about 3^ millions? Yes.. 

44. Of which the Mahomedans form about 2£ mil- 
lions and the Hindus about half a million. If, there- 
fore, you were to separate Sind from the Bombay’ Pre- 
sidency proper, it would he of advantage to the Hindu 
population of Bombay Presidency to the tune of about 
2{ millions of population. I just want to put the 
figures before you. That is so?— Yes. 

45. I have one final question relating to these 
figures I have put before you. How do the Mahome- 
dans in what is frequently described, as our Chairman 
put it, as the “ Presidency proper” (i.c., excluding 
Sind) view the suggestion for the separation of Sind, 
which takes away something like 2f millions of their 
supporters?— The Mahomedans are very glad. At 
least all the Mahomed an members of the Legislative 
Council signed a manifesto in that sense, in reply to 
the Nehru Report, to the effect that they objected to 
the Nehru Report because the separation of Sind has 
been shelved in that Report. The Bombay Hahozne- 
dans are in favour of the view that Sind should be 
separated. Mr. Jhmah is also in favour of it, and 
most of the Mahomedan members of the Bombay 
Council have expressed themselves in favour of it. 
The Bombay Mahomedans have publicly expressed 
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46. The Bombay Mahomedans in the Presidency 
■oner are in favour of the separation of Sind?— Yes, 
ev are in favour of the separation of Sind ; I know 

definitely. (Khun Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
vssanaUy ) : Even if they do not want Sind to be 
parated, are we to suffer on that account? 

47. I was only trying to take the larger new of the 
nation? — (Mr, Khvhro) : My definite information 
that they are in favour of it. 
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4S. In other words, the Mahomedan community in 
Bombay is already in an inferior position as regards 
numbers, and you do not object to their being placed 
in a still more inferior position as regards numbers to 
the tune of 2J millions? — It is to the advantage of the 
Province of Sind as a whole, and wo look at it from 
that point of view. 

49. Baja Naxcab Ali Khan: If the separation of 
Sind is objected to on the ground of financial diffi- 
cult}’, will the great majority of the peoplo of Sind 
bo prepared to shoulder the extra cost of running it as 
a separate province? — Certainly, yes. 

************ 

52. Sir Uari Singh Gour: You say because you are a 
backward community and want more education, 
further advance, and the development of Sind, there- 
fore you want separation, but have you considered 
other means of achieving that end without separa- 
tion? — We do not see any hope of it without separa- 
tion. 

53. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: In reply to a 
question by Raja Nawab Ali Khan, you said the 
people of Sind wduld be prepared to bear the cost of 
a reformed government. May I know whether you 
mean tlioso who favour separation, or the whole 
population, including those who do not favour this? 

Raja Naxvab Ali Khan: I said the great majority? 
— The question was whether the majority of the people 
are in favour of the separation of Sind and would he 
prepared to bear the burden, and I said yes. 

54. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: Do you suggest 
that a certain community should be taxed, while the 
other community should not be taxed?— I did not 
mean that also. But, however, that is a matter of 
detail. 

55. I want to be clear on this. In the Memorandum 
submitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, on 
page 233 it is stated that in 1918 the Sind Mahome- 
dan Association submitted a memorial to Baron 
Chelmsford and the Right Honourable Edwin 
Montagu. Do you know anything of that Memoran- 
dum which was submitted in 1918?— Regarding? 

56. Regarding the Reforms which were then under 
contemplation ?— (Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally) : That is a long time ago. We have no 
information about it. Even supposing that was done, 
it was a long time ago, and things have changed since 
then. 

Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: To refresh your 
memory, I may read one or two sentences from it. 

Chair maxi: What is the year of it? 

Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi : 1938. 

Chairman: Then it is before the Montford scheme 
had come into effect? 

Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: Certainly, when the 
inquiry was being made about the future constitution. 


Chairman: I think there is force in what tho Khan 
Bahadur said, that the views peoplo might bo dis- 
posed to express in Sind in 1918, when they had not 
their present experience, ought not to bo treated as 
governing their view now. That seems fair, does it 
not? Subject to the observation that it was some time 
ago, and was before actual experience of tho working 
of tho Reforms was available, there is no objection to 
tho Sardar Sahib reading the sentence if ho wishes. 

57. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Vbcroi: It is stated in 
that memorial : 11 Your memorialists do not wish to 
refer to other parts of India, but will confine their 
observations to Sind. This Province is not yet ripe 
or ready for democratic Government. Jts history, 
tradition, the heredity and disposition of its peoples, 
its want of homogeneity or community of interests, 
social, religious, or any other kind, all point to the 
other way. Less than a century ago, it was from 
time immemorial under the rule of a monarchical 
government. Tho short time that has since elapsed 
is not sufficient even under tho beneficent influence of 
the benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education to evolve the spirit, sentiment and 
disposition essential to the success of democratic 
institutions.” 

Chairman : What I want to ask is whether, during 
the last ten years, such extraordinary progress has 
been made in tho educational and social position of the 
population that they have come forward with a demand 
for a reformed government for Sind? — (Mr, Abdur 
Rahman ) : Yes, very considerable progress has been 
made in education, in political views and so on. 

58. And still the percentage of educated people is 
about 3 per cent.? — No. We should compare the posi- 
tion ten years ago with the position to-day. That is 
the point. 


uuuumun: me ciuty or tno qxmtevence is not only to 
hoar what aro tho wishes of the different sections of 
the community here, hut also to assemble the practical 
considerations which must, of course, be given due 
weight— financial considerations, administrative con- 
siderations, and so forth. We shall, therefore, he very 
glad if you are able to supplement what you have said 
to ns to-day and what you have said in your Memor- 
andum by any further memoranda you may wish to 
put in, and which you may be quite sure we shall study 
carefully. The question is a difficult one, admittedly, 
when you come to what we may call practical politics, 
and, as practical men, we all of us have to look at the 
thing, not only from the abstract and sentimental 
point of view, but also from the point of view of prac- 
tical politics. On the other hand, I should like to 
assure you we shall consider the matter most carefully 
and we shall not in any way he prevented from con- 
sidering it favourably because, as you have pointed 
out, there are bodies of opinion opposed to it. We 
shall consider it as well as ever we can upon its merits, 
and for that purpose we shall be very glad of your 
additional material. Thank you very much * 
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We, the Chairman and members of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce, hare the honour to address 
you with regard to the Reforms in India generally 
and in the Presidency of Bombay particularly. In 
doing so we desire to express our sincere regret that 
we are late in the submission of our eridence, which 
is due to unavoidable circumstances. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce is the premier 
Chamber in Karachi and its members, numbering 
eighty-two, include all the most important European 
mercantile, industrial, shipping, banking and 
financial firms in Karachi and a number of prominent 
Indian firms in addition. 

We are in general agreement with the Memor- 
andum submitted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, to which we sub- 
scribe. To this Memorandum, however, we desire to 
add our views on the importance which we attach to 
the question of the method of introducing the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India, which is not alluded to in the above mentioned 
Memorandum. 

The Method of Introducing the Gradual Develop- 
ment of Self-Governing Institutions in India. 

Wo realise in the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the preamble envisaged that the time and manner 
of each advance can only be determined by Parlia- 
ment. We have, however, been impressed by succes- 
sive events since the introduction of the Reforms and 
somewhat concerned by the attitude adopted towards 
the Royal Statutory Commission, and jnferentially 
towards the Secretary of State for India and the 
Imperial Parliament bv a large and influential body 
of politically minded Indians. These foregoing cir- 
cumstances, the views wo take of future political 
developments in British India, and the acknowledged 
intention of the Imperial Parliament to develop self- 
governing institutions in this country have lead us to 
the general opinion that after a period of autono- 
mous provincial government the future progress 
towards, or retrogression from, further autonomy 
both as to time and manner should be substantially 
left to the will of the people and not he determined 
only by the Imperial Parliament. 

The Associated Chambers have recommended the 
grant to provinces up to full responsible autonomy 
under certain conditions. With this recommendation 
we arc in full agreement. Such a proposal compre- 
hends ordered and logical progress and is an endorse- 
ment of the pledge of the 20th August, 1917, to 
which we attach a sacred character. It is, however, 
fundamentally static in character, whereas we wish 
to make it a stage in a fluent constitution in which 
the future impelling influence will essentially be the 
Indian people themselves. 

Holding these views we attach the greatest impor- 
tance tc the provincial autonomy stage being an 
educative period whereby the implications, the diffi- 
culties and dangers of democratic Government and 
Ministerial rule will he brought home directly to the 
mass of the people. The recommendations which we 
giro expression to hereafter in regard to local provin- 
cial government and smaller self-governing units are 
substantially dictated to us by this consideration. 

Wo do not fee! disposed to lay down any definite 
period during which we would recommend that the 
static constitution should f*> operative, hut we think 
from our experience of the prevent Reforms that a 
period of some «even years would affect a large 
measure of education. Further, we do not think that 
the terminating point of seven years would 1h> so 
distant as to negative the recognition or depreciate 
the value of so liberal n doctrine among*! three 
Indians who have the welfare of the country at heart 
and aspire to n greater measure of interna! political 
control. 


We believe that the scheme we advocate will lend to 
the greater contentment of the Indian people and so to 
more satisfactory Government. 

W e also believe that it will lead amongst the greater 
mass of the Indian intelligentsia to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by the British Parliament 
and the British administrators impartially to meto 
out justice, to foster the prosperity of India, to 
further the welfare of the masses and to alleviate 
distress. 

Further, we believe that it will lead to Indian 
political questions being discussed, considered and 
decided on their intrinsic merits and not, ns is so 
frequently the case to-day, on their purely extrinsic 
bearing to British Imperial policy. 

Lastly, we believe that it will vitalise into activity 
a mass of intelligent conservative and moderate 
Indian opinion, which to-day depends upon tho 
vicarious offices of tho Imperial Parliament and is 
not prepared to be vocal for fear of criticism and 
obloquy from the extremist element. With tho 
advent of this party into active politics and tho 
spread of education consequent upon a period of 
genuine provincial autonomy we see no reason to 
anticipate extreme reactionary measures when tho 
term of the static constitution is completed, 

Wc are, however, not oblivious of the dangers 
created by the unfortunate communal tension winch 
now exists and will wc fear continue to exist, or of 
the possibility of certain irreconcilable and Bolshe- 
vistic politicians endeavouring to subvert common 
sens** or remove the practical necessities in any con- 
stitution for the continuance of law and order, and 
the general welfare and economic progress of tlio 
people. 

Certain fundamental and unchangeable provisions 
would, therefore, in our opinion, ho necessary ns 
much ns in the static period of the constitution ns in 
the dynamic and, inter alia , we append in brief 
outline the following: — 

(1) That India shall remain part of tho British 
Empire and accept the obligations and liabilities 
of any other self-governing dominion forming part 
of the British Empire and shall not exceed tho pre- 
rogatives of such a dominion. 

(2) (n) That the Army in India shall continue to 
bo commanded by a Britisher and that those respon- 
sible for the superintendence, efficiency and control 
of tho Army in India shall remain British. 

(h) That a fixed percentage of British officers shall 
be retained in the Indian Army. 

(c) That a fixed percentage of British troops to 
Indian troops ho maintained in India at tho cost of 
India. 

(d) Tlint the cost of the Army in India shall bo tho 
first charge on tho Central revenues. 

(r) That any modification of the foregoing shall rest 
solely with the Imperial Parliament, anil that tho 
above provisions shall lie constant for a period of not 
less than 25 years. 

(5) That no discriminatory or differential legislation 
or taxation shall be enacted against any person nr l*>dy 
of persons living in or having Ihimucm with India 
unless that person or body of persons !>e a national of a 
foiefgn cotintrv, colony, state or dominion vbo dis- 
criminated or' differentiated unfavourably against 
Indians. 

( I) 7'hnt n Supreme Court, the officers of uhirh AiMI 
Ih» nominated by the King Emperor, clmll W* nn in- 
tegral am! continuing feature in the Const itntion With 
to interpret the constitution and to adjudicate on 
matter’s nrising ns between the Central Corrrnrerit 
and other local government and public 

(5) That the yenirn of interna! and external Warn 
remains the first charge on nil the rnrnuci nf th* 
i*«uing authority fiV-0, the Army n lone tal ing prrrr*. 
ejenco in the ca^e of the Central r««vemi**i. That n 
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Or, v*rh n tcobeo*.al i ?a the ro*,r; t , i:-r)i f . **r 
roYivN-n r>f 0 »* wrvtitc.t mu after 5! ** cmt * 1 the Cats** 

t>t frvl r.*, *■*?“* be* So r \ pr 1 '- m:\ definite 

opinion. \\V cr.n T-r.1t rro.r.jvpjut »n 

that t? ^ f, *tM !*y ft;':v^rr » n*. among *t the jw,p!e 

nnr*ynod other tht^'.ly ucd * cf through the legist?.* 

lu?r*. 

We ?t alhe that in the cvoaiib i Mt<>n of the lnd»?.n 
ciowtituticnal quf'tmn the Indian Pnom and the 
Indian Str.lo at** ft fto t«“*t ihVfr-.'.ni pally than th** 
Hriiith Indian Province-* tfjr«. 

Coder ft *>df*d* !rtr* mated f f>?7!i of ron-tiiulmn, we 
tt,r* rvontuftl or thr pJn,«?i~* ')> i* 
of ihf* ror,t*tt»it:nn r::i/.?i*. ir.io n lftrjrtv »»f for r-' . If 
\b* tlntui n'-i r > vvtx* <»r « roSttYfo^ton to 

rt’ilor-rftcy ti\ tlir fimirnrrfftt rtcrr inftilr, 0:o 

jv>«.itiort of tljr* Intfinn Vnu r < A - fio»5 s3;r Jrjrf)fs?> Sj,-.|/* 
nouM ftn? W* »tj1o»fjr:tjnJIy »){/ :o), it f*t pf}, f list t« 
tlto hlurnhfivf of nn ftthftnro So n 

jV<lr-rM forsn of Dominion Dntorntr« nt. iho ot-i'Sin^ 
«vj»n1i1»rium r.t Viv^n t)io Ituli.tn Ss^Sr^ mu) Driti^li 
Jrnlift itoaJ.l 1»« tJirorrn oaf of pn/1 nvjniro r^« 

ft<15ti'*irri^r.t. To ro^torr* tlii** r^|tj iltl.r st<s n it ttotiM \«* 
only e<|«itM»V So permit t1»o ltuVinn to ^1^f^rr in 

tlio Ontrnl (im-onum-nt in n jiroporiiotialo rolntion to 
llio It mV) an IVovinrr*. It o> Oiink, 

Ik* nw*«‘arj*, tfjorofor**, to porrmt I n »1 1 rt n Staion 

to In* roprc'^ntoil irt tin* C'^nlrpl Iyop*|ftturr^ nt nnv 

tinio nftor tfn> c<i)il of tin* *fntir jN*rirwf f if tlin-rliow* to 

entry, t«ti t we thini; that only *iir)» Irjflinn 

qualify for ftjrh mlmilfftncr* tliMmolvoi ful* 
fiTtofl rertnin rnn^titutionn! rritorin. Onn* nn Itnlinn 
State hnd fought nntl ohtftin<‘fl Mitr nitre* to thr* Ko»lo- 
rntion wliirh v:u Imvo prr-^uppo^^l, that Stntr* *lmuM 
Iiavo ft rrlntivfjy r-<pmt viiim* to otlirr m)it»* of tin* 
rVdrrntion in tin* frirtuntioii of (In* mn^tilntinn. 

Wo think that nnv nUrmtirnii or nchlitions to th^ 
Provincial romtitntion** «*hotihl lw» Mjhjort to tljo rnti- 
fiervtion of the respective Governor nml the Governor- 
General, nml n’miiarly nnv nltorntion to the ronstitn- 
tion nfr«*rtin^ other than the Provinroi nr fimiller 
units fhouhl ho ^^^hj«‘et to the ratifimtion of the 
Governor-General and the Imperial Parliament. 

Frorincial Government of Jbmbfnj and Smaller 
f?ot 4 rrninf/ Units in the Pmittrnry of JInmbay. 

So far ns the Provincial Government of Ilornlmy nm) 
Mimller folf-KOvcrnin# units in the Presidency nro ron- 
cernoA ti e he^ f 0 make the folloa ing recommendations. 
Wo should n^nin like to emphasise the importanco wo 
nttneh to political education nml tho necessity for 
vitalising political consciousness and responsibility. 
For this reason wo advocate adult suffrage for villngo 
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In regard to the foregoing n*» d'Mie to inahe the 
following o 1 -^ nation*. - 

(>ur jifnjwvih m r«-;*ird to tlm (ompioitinfi and 

ih^torate *d the S«v«ttnf ( r |iam*K*r are sifj* tentfttixe 

and p»Heifth \\V nre »>f opinion th.nt quit#* a Mitall 
(dismf^r i*. deMt.dde, nut etiT-N *l»ng Miim* ihirl\ «ihfre 
rn**H>l*« r>. \W think thru nlnnit tun*t!un!i nhniitd lw' 
<dr« t#*d nnd ofto>thifi! rmmuifttr*! by tlu> («uv«*rnnr» 
that rh** *tK»n •h*»ulif he t»y and from thine who*** 
II .*» lit* ** nppe.tr f*n the electoral |nll*t of the Council nf 
Stat«* *tf the fhmihfty Pre*idenr\ . We unuhl T how- 
e*er, in the i tiles for the ipmlifimt ion of nn «*h*r*tor, 
hmrr the iiiemne cjunlificnt inn for other than Hindu 
joint frttnitiei from It**, f 10 ,000 to IN, CO, 000 nnd 
omit mefuber'hip (noiwiffirinl) of Indinn legnlnturcs 
ns a qmdifstng fnet«u* In tin* event of insufTicient 
rnndidntea for election would n^ormneml filling 
the vnmneie** t»y the nninitmtion of tin* Governor, 
1» primuph* tve do not recommend the nomination of 
officials. 

As regards the rum»titm*neh’s, we dn not fool in n 
position to make nnv detailed nsmimnendation**, hut 
g«*tiernlly «<♦ would favour the inclusion of the 
** c*otnim*rre and industry ** ('onstitueneies of the 
existing Hmnhny Provineinl Cmineil. In doing so we 
have in mind that the^** represent n rational, 
iilucated and highly interested element in tho 
country, and we nttneh the greatest importance to the 
nerosiilv of the Soeond Chamber being a reliablo 
cheek on the lower IIoum*. 

We feel that »*j»coinl protection should be nccorded 
to the police, i-o that they should not ho treated 
wrongfully or unfairly as tho re.apegonts for 
Ministerial inept Undo*. 

Whilst favouring tho retention of the Governor’s 
" veto n wo think that the power of u certification ” 
xhmtJd he nholidied. 

We recommend that the patronage of all superior 
posts should ho the privilege of tho Governor, whilst 
that of other posts should he vested in the Public 
Service Commission. 
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'f i:\toitANPWM nv Tin: KAtiAciit ('iiamiuhi or Commi:u(*i; [Continual. 


11 ruing now t < » tin' i rovtiictui Council, up do not 
favour it nv Imwiing of f ]j»* frmirlmi* qimJifirn! i/m. 
Wo rtviumiifiiil illirrt election mid that rituifiitimt! 
I'T" ■'ontn^toii In* i rtainri]. With dm* con*, idem! ion 
to niton* t’i for it huh it would appeal to 1m* inipoviihh* 
to creat** rotvd it wp would like to in* noininn- 
turn eliminated. 

With rcguld to tin* t oiupmitinn of the Provincial 
( 'oiitir il , wo riro not m a pout ton to ninkt* nmro than 
general irinrirk*. 

1 hr |nr*»'nt rotnpodtion of the Bombay Lcgidntm* 
( ounril n iii follow i: — 

Member* of till* Lxecilt ;vo Council 

(et-olFtrio) ... ... ... ... .j 

Kleetrd |iletul»eri ... ... ... ... p|J 

Nominated by the Governor ... ... 21 

111 

Of tin* t w rut \ *four nominated nicinhcr.n not more 
than Mxtortt tuny ho ofiiemh and eight are nominated 


to iepre*<*nt inteir*t* ns under • — 

Tin* Anglo-Indian rornmunity ... ... 1 

Tin* Iudtnn Christian community ... 1 

Tin* labouring r|n**ei ... ... ... g 

'Hu* deprived chr*es ... . . ... *J 

'Hip rot ton trade . . . . ... ... 1 


•it — 

Tin* naturp of tin* const it tti»nrip< represented l»y the 
eighty. mx phrted member* is ns foil on*. s : — 


I*i han const ittiencips ... ... ... 1G 

It oral GO 

Culvers it v 1 

Commerce and industry ... ... ... 7 

European constituencies ... ... 2 


80 

As regards the turnty-oight nominated seats, in- 
cluding the four ex-ofTicio hmH of the members of 
the Executive Council, we should like to see the 
number of nominated rents reduced to seven to repre- 
sent the following interests for which the creation of 
constituencies would appear to he difficult and would, 
it rooms, thorefoie only obtain representation hv 


means of nomination: — 

The Anglo-Indian community ... ... 1 

The Indian Oiristian community ... I 

The labouring classes ... 3 

The depressed claves ... ... ... 2 


Wc omit the cotton trade ns wo nrc of opinion that 
a constituency could he formed to enable this interest 
to be represented by election. 

The position would then bo ns follows: — 

Elected members 8G 

Nominated by Governor 7 

Cotton trade (by election or nomination) 1 

94 


or a decrertsp of twenty members, Wo do not make 
any specific recommendation about filling these seats, 
hut it thought desirable we would prefer that new 
core.t it ueneies he created and/or that additional 
•enti he granted to existing constituencies. 

We do not favour the nomination or election of 
officials. We desire to make the* executive .subordinate 
to the legislatures mi ns to inculcate responsibility 
into the hitter nnd thereby obtain the maximum educa- 
tive effect possible during tin* static period of the con- 
stitution to which we have previously referred. 

We think the Presidents of t lie Legislatures .should 
be elected from amongst the members of the respective 
Houses. 

We recommend Cabinet Government without joint 
responsibility. In principle we favour joint respon- 
sibility, but are doubtful if it could ho worked at the 
pre'ent juncture. Further , we recommend that the 
Governor shall he head of thn Cabinet that the Gov- 
ernor shall request the leader whoso party he believes 
has the majority in thn popular house to form a 
Cabinet. In the event of the lender*. 1 ? refusal or in- 
abi/itv the Governor shad form a Cabinet ns he thinks 
fit. 

We recommend that nil Dills, including money Bills, 
require tin* mnjoritv ns<ont of each House before they 
are pn*v»d. 

In the event of n disagreement between the two 
Houses we recommend that it be left to the discretion 
of the Governor (a) to dissolve the Lower Iiouso or 
both Houses or (b) to refer the question by n refer- 
endum to the electorate of tho Second Chamber, or 
(c) to call a joint session of both Houses. 

We think it ndvisnble that the division between 
Centrnl mid Provincial subjects should bo reconsidered 
to minimise future friction. 

Wc are in favour of the gradunlabolition of terminal 
taxes, as we consider the}* are an inequitable and un- 
desirable form of taxation. Wo are of the opinion, 
however, that the abolition should bo gradual, as any 
drastic action might lead to dislocation in municipal 
finances, which, in many cases, arc largely dependent 
on this form of revenue. 

General Bccommcndafiomy. 

AVe recommend that tho Gorcrnor should he chosen 
us now, from prominent men in the United Kingdom, 
and, further, that his salary and emoluments should 
bo n second chargo on Provincial revenues. 

Jn principle, we think it is most desirable that 
judicial and executive functions be separated. We 
are not able definitely to recommend this division, as 
wo havo no information as to tho additional cost in- 
volved by tho innoration. 

Wc do not recommend tho separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as the wealth of Sind is insuffi- 
cient to bear tho cost of n Provincial Government and 
the need for development is considerable, which can 
best be attained by combination with a major 
Province. 

The Chamber, through its representatives, offers to 
give oral evidence in Karachi. 


3rd October, I92S. 
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Deputation from the KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The deputation consisted of : — 


J. R. N. Graham, V.C., of Grahams 
Trading Co., Ltd.. Merchants and Shipping 
Agents (Chairman of the Chamber of 

Commerce). 

C. S. Wentworth Stanley, of Forbes, 
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r* 1 * « v int^-d V F.li 1 3 ;*■* c»*n??rd 1 — 1 1 t ~" fc 1 pntlmr* t<"**, 
Mr. thah-Vn, b*»bmi? tit th** m* tt;<>;r.ndt:tn ftvfti 
th** Knr.vl.i rn^mb*-? *'i tVmw*'rt<', pr.p* ~18* that 
\ti>i n:^ tn sum ?rd r.gr*»m r U! with no *j,» r^j.^tou; 
•ojI.jjuj •.'**' t l*y !».** A*» ('hntt,V-*r ♦ f (t-inft.«“rT^ T 

ItC. I *!.nA, «r lit.*' Jorr vonr \on 

ftVji:* t!.«* j r< *m-o 4 tf iSiitsi. It rvj* -* v«- 

niivht tnli«* "fj-t Jlr-t •— 'Hi** ( tf r* jnirotvr 

httvr jo» v< ty »»:nn:-'n on thn! rtt1»)**r?, !<u! 

j.n r: f roily *h'*y l xhn* \'<' rur^ l^>t r- v,o nro. At 
t!i rt tl.nt lh^ itmy 

rjirtij^o, nn»! v.o u otiM It!:** t)r tl^.j irf* <»jm n for 
Sim! t<» » * jirtrnt** nr<»1 htnin! <»n it* n\wi, <ir r^«**t!** 
frorr^ mt^l join t!i^ 

173. Of c'itm'S you, Mr. Orahnin, i\-\ n l*ti»iiio^ 

tsinyi, nmII nj»jirtvmto <!mt *|Uo*tu*!t*i nl.i«*h 

frt>m tim #> t»» timn mtM% «f r»'j)t\rTtttni! of? n portion 
<»f u:\ ftfltnini'trntivo t\:m rnny rm’“’ r» n;^ «fifliru|t 
iinmirinl t— ■ -AV*. 

174. On tlmt* »>n»t i- nntumlty lmun‘1 t f > mlt for 

porno fijnur 4 * ftn<I fomo C’xjr**rt I <1 < » 

not Mippo-c nt tho moment you m«* oflrrin^ (ImiuImI 

n?K>ut t!»M V— *1 inn not in n j>t'-ition to <!o 

ho* I do no? fcitow tli f * rntmr** 

173. I ni'-h you would toll rm* tiiiM, width rrrlninlv 
limy hnvi' n homing t*w* way or tin* otlo'r. Art* you 
intcrf*-!tof! in the trndo at Knrnrhi a*t flNtinpiMu tl 
from iJoinhoy, or ntn you intor^tod in both? — 1 nsn 
inR*rc*-»tA*(! in hoth, ]>fr>onaIIy, «•< n firm. 

170. Th»‘U you mi* mom impartint 7— I nm vriy 
impartial. 

177. X ran f-co Sir Arthur Kroom loohinfr at you, 
I lmvc ljrnrtl thr Mtppslion iniulr, mid 1 Imvt' irrn 
it in thc fc p pnjjciH, that Karachi lias become; a very 
important port, not ho much, 1 think, bream o of tho 
trade in its immediate neighbourhood but became 
of the trade tlmt come* to it born n distance, n« the 
natural outlet, let ur cay, of the wheatdioldK of the 
Punjab, nml pn on, and I have hemd it hiip^cntcd 
that Xvnrnchi does not necf ^sanly prosper ns it mipbt 
do if it was in a aejmrnte area from the port of 
Bombay. Now, frankly, do you think there i« 
anything in that? — No, sir; my information i« that 


Forbes, Campbell nml Co., Ltd., Mer- 
chants nml Shipping Agents. 

W. B. Hossnck, M.L.C., for tho Karachi 
Chnmhor or Commcrco Constituency, 
Mnnnger of tho Karachi Trnmwnys. 

Karachi lmi i\»'t ai t\ j.n** friun bring under 

It.mhyV. 

17 s , If \ »ot brt\r intervM* in b^t!) po{t p , ytiti me 
lv 5 t-*mp»rx! t 1 rh'oihl think, t*> favour ojmt. - 

Af tMoUy to day 1 nm gi\ iug ?h«*> \rtv of tlm Chntnbot 
of ('••mmerin t‘.»!V.?nit?r-« i whmh C'UlMnt/. of ?rn VCJV 
rr*prv *' n? a!i‘* im*ti e l*n?h the imp^tr{< r 

fiJS'l ?!■»' rtj> -r»rr. 1 tlllit t|Uc-!|nU |U I nin 

Unit'" ?!.««'!!;*'? day, r.ud cfi-^r nb-mt twenty ii.iniit^ i‘ 
ilf.-us-iiui tlm C'T.rrol feeding f.*' that it \ S C"; n leap 
in t!;« dr.tS., and fb^y did |,ot iputr know \s f,»*?o ll.ry 
\'Ov»; li,ry Wiudd tatlw: trtn.im tv. they nl^', be* nir^ 
apart fu-m anything d-**, t! ^ro t- th" fitmnctnl 
ip-iHi ob^ud bind fed bring able *0 rtai.d on it* 
t.wn fort rvt ptr~~nt ( 

17th 1 mu making n»» nteifiucnt ab*'ut d. but 1 
v a- jnte'fo'ted ?»• know v hat liietni*-" n.» n hkn 
yuitedvr- th-otgh? nbf.ut it. It mirt ob\u»u-ly l«c 

umtul«ur«l that if thr?** uns fv et'iiarate’ men run 
n jijDViho 1 cf Kind, tla*;*, of cMlt*e, 

tlmt pr^MtK*' witf hn\c» to fn**M i|-s «*wn Juinn*'ird 
pft»bl r ui with'i»if t«.e»kmg { »*r md fy<*m n ne’ighbtiuring 

p?o\)tir* 4 ! AV-, 

1 v *<>. *1 hat inhinb^tly h\:m - very leg technical 
illflirill? ;r-» ? lArt^tlv. 

|V|. N'l.ate'Nc? tuny raid on otlwr prtumd* 
and 1 mu n«*! at r.U rhutting th» m out b f *ii'nft* 4 f- 
t he gttoind* « f »e*nt»mrnt, th** groutul *-f the rp*’cir.t 
rift* uni'trttire-H of fir Mrn, pfsOluda on lt«i 

phyrua! «vp.t|nfmu fr^uti tlv* pir'idr-nry proper, I 
gnthee? vmi t*» ray on behalf of the* C'lmmber tlmt the 
HimhImt t*» d<»y tv »t tfunk from the point of 

v 1 r* iv «»? th*' trade »*f Karachi 1 1i*-y would pir'» for 
ptvli a change* 7 ~ No. 

l^g, Afr. M\Urr : Tim trade of Kmerhi i« chiefly 
with the Punjab; iwtunUy jn Karachi end Sind the 
trade i“* very rnmll 7- Ye-, Th»*te u* n good deal for 
Afghnui-etan i\i-i well. 

C7.uirrr.on ; 'Dio cpie*tion jmt i* whether tie 4 ttmlc 
of Karachi in not very largely, m> far an it ri an export 
trade, <!c|H*ndcnt on the Punjab, 

Afr. MiVrr : And nl-o m regntd <« tin* impmt 
trade. 

IS3. Choirmtsn : Yen- whether the importa pm sing 
through tin* port of Karachi mo nc»t very largely for 
the Punjab. I undent and Mr. (Jrnham to ray tlmt 
it. i*i x«o to a large extent 7 — Yim, nml for Afglmni'dmu 

ISt. And Ixyoud 7 — Yea. 

1S3. Mr, A/t7/cr ; And quiti* it number of ufllcca 
hero have »uib-ofliceH in the Punjab ?— That ia correct 
al«o. 

I H rt. So that largely, ho far oh trade in conecmetl, 
Karachi is mainly interested in the Punjab 7 — 
Yi-b 

PS7. Dr, Am1*tlL(ir : It wna paid I>v one Nvitncf-a 
this morning that the Chamber f»f Commerct' lmd at 
one time held tho view that Sind should he peparnted 
from Bombay 7 — AVna tlmt no? I nm not aware 
of it. It in the first I have braid of it. 

188. Sir JJnri Singh dour: You tiro ft InwineSH 
man, and you look at tho question from tho IniPinoRS 
point of view. Do I understand tlmt if Sind in 
separated from tho Bombay presidency it will 
enormously inercaro tho overhead charges of tho 
administration of Sind 7 — That ia how it would 
nppeor to me. 

189. Tlmt. ia to say that tho overhead charges 
would so increase tlmt tho result would bo incom- 
mensurate with tho incrcaso in expenditure 7 — Ah I 
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[Continued. 


understand it, broadly speaking Sind does not pay 
her way now, and if you add a further burden to her, 
you are only putting her deeper into debt, 

190. It is as if a company was not a paying concern, 
and you were to increase the pay of the managing 
director ? — That is so. 

191. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah ; Have you 
really studied the economic conditions of Sind in 
so far as industry goes and revenue goes ? — I frankly 
admit I have not. 

192. Chairman : I understand the evidence is 
strictly confined to the Anew of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which, I gather, has had a discussion on 
the subject ? — The Chamber of Commerce naturally 
at the moment is practically all merchant and banker 
representatives, as there are practically no industries, 
I think I am right in saying, 

£****** 

195. Chairman : Now let us take the other point. 
Mr. Stanley, may I try and shorten matters ? If I 
may be allowed to say so, there is a suggestion in 
your memorandum which I regard as of great im- 
portance, and it is only right that I should say it is 
also to be found in a valuable document which has 
been sent to us by Mr. E. L. Price. The suggestion, 
as I follow it, is this, that in recommending changes 
in the Constitution of India the Conference should 
not assume that the new structure should be abso- 
lutely rigid and fixed and incapable of internal 
adjustment, but that it might be well worth consider- 
ing whether the new system might not be such as 
would contain within itself, as it were, without further 
reference to the Imperial Parliament, some oppor- 
tunity of rearrangement and progress within a general 
boundary. I understand that to be the suggestion. 
It is what you call a dynamic, as opposed to a merely 
static, scheme. Am I correct, or not ? — Corroct, sir, 
oxcept that we certainly contemplate that certain 
proposed changes of constitution should be referred 
to the Imperial Parliament for ratification. 

196. I should like you to put it in your own way, 
but I wanted to focus attention on what I regard 
as an extremely interesting suggestion ? — Might I 
be allowed to explain it with the help of this 
diagram ? 



197. Yes? — All within this bluo circle represents 
proA'incial autonomy. In our memorandum we 
have recommended going forward to full proA T incial 
autonomy, including the transfer of Law and Order. 
On furthor consideration, we thought it would bo 
hotter initially to oxcludo Law and Order, and later 
on permit the major provincial legislatures to take 
control of Law and Order should they desire to do 
so. When all the major pro\dnccs ImA^c reached 
this bluo circle (which is full provincial autonomy), 
we then think a period of time should elapse beforo 
any furthor chnngo takes place. We name seven 
years in our memorandum, but avo think, on the Avhole, 


this period is on the short side. That static period 
is for education, to enable the proAuncial electorate 
to understand the dangers and the difficulties and 
the implications of autonomy. After that period 
of full provincial autonomy, we think the provinces 
by agreement should bo enabled as a unit to apply 
to the Imperial Parliament for power to take over 
the control of certain central subjects, included 
between the blue inner circle and the red outer 
circle. All subjects which the Crown must control 
to enable it to carry out its obligations to the Indian 
States lie outside this red circle, and remain under 
the exclusive control of the Viceroy in Council. I 
majr instance the Army, Foreign Relations, Railways, 
Ports, Telegraphs and so on. We by no means 
imply that only such subjects as it is obligatory on 
the Viceroy to control should lie outside the red 
circle. Once the full period of static prOAuncial 
autonomy has elapsed, we visualise all within the 
red circle being subject to appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament for constitutional modification, in which 
I include recession. We want the prordncial electorate 
to be educated, and during these experiments in the 
provinces we want no advance whatever in the 
Central Go\ r ernment. That implies that dangers 
Avill be localised, and there will be a strong Central 
Government untrammelled by internal changes and 
able to deal with any provincial breakdowns should 
they occur. Our proposals are subject to certain 
fundamental safeguards laid down in our memo- 
randum, which I need not repeat. 

198. You might refer me to the pages ? — Yes. In 
the Chamber of Commerce memorandum there are 
some on page 218. Wo lay great stress on the words 
“Inter alia” on page 218. Then page 218 con- 
tinues to deal with the central position and page 219 
with the proAdncial position. 

199. Page 219, beginning with the word “pro- 
vided ” ? — Yes, paragraphs {a) to (A). 

200. I see that (6) on page 219 is “ That a Provincial 
Second Chamber be set up.” I think we haA f e already 
had that ? — -Yes, but we are dealing Avith the static 
period at the end and the dynamic period at the 
beginning of page 219. 

201. In the same Avay, page 219 speaks of tho 
Governor retaining. his constitutional prerogative of 
A ; eto, which we have already had (I understand you 
to say for a later period) earlier on that page? — 
That is correct. 

202. On page 219 (/) you refer to a Public Service 
Commission. Would that be a provincial Public 
Service Commission ? — Yes. The heading .... 
under which those come, is “ Provincial Government 
of Bombay and Smaller Governing Units in tho 
Presidency of Bombay.” 

203. I see, yes. Please finish what you were 
saying ; it is A r ery interesting ?* — I should like . to 
emphasise the need we feel for a clause invalidating 
discriminatory or differential legislation or taxation. 

204. That is a reference to page 21 S, sub -clause {3)> 
is it not ? — Yes. Wo wish also to emphasise tho 
need for a Supremo Court of Judicature and for a 
Public Service Commission for the provinco of high- 
standing personnel to safeguard and satisfy tho 
services. 

205. When you suggest there should bo no dis- 
criminatory or differential legislation or taxation and 
so on, I supposo you mean that in the Constitution 
there should bo a clause which says that ?— Yes. 

206. And Avhen you suggest there should bo some 
court to apply that, you mean that if people think 
that condition is not satisfied they should bo enabled 
to appeal to tho court ? — Yos. 

207. There may bo great difficulties in all that, 
but, at any rate, it is perfectly intelligible. What is 
your proposal Avith regard to tho Public Scrvico Com- 
mission ?— Wo specially emphasise tho necessity for 
a provincial Public Scrvico Commission of high, 
standing personnel to safeguard and satisfy tJio 
services. We aro not satisfied with tho \’cto mono; 
avo want some additional safeguard, and the Supremo 
Court is what avo suggest for vour consideration. 
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cn’Ai**' t?;:' r*/«;^r til |w* ntnf^rtftt.rn tl.rkt 

Cif %* V A {<-*r1 }- *.» O' • 

CU. If 1 tuny Tfty *“ 0 , in ?-» f nr r.-. yt.tif * l.;^{ t' t*< 

nr^.’^ n v.hi<~n |^ pftfrn!nt#-*{ t»* rj/ onro^o tKr* 

Ift} M of ft <"*;***' 4 > ( r»' -jWiir ilr.ljty. 1 *3:ouM 

t?n:A; rvr nlK«ty vlj*» i*« n fri^n»! *f 1 t»«1oi nt,<t 

win* v>h r " to nitvnjvrr* to«'nn{** thr' 

m iU r.jrr'xH ^ith yon. Vast, nftor n^, mo J,*tvr» t^» cojj. 
tvf^r vsljnt ntx* tJjo i t^j>% to n<ov, 

mut I yfatr vifov i*% th'-Tp otii*tA not l?** n 

tratrf<r of n(*t;‘ r»' , 'orv*rxf n» »*.v, |>nt 

tltoro ourljt to Ik* further trrai*frr if )»o-Mhtc\ mviinr, 
however, fnr tho |irx‘/*!if Tkvw onrl Otiftr, I*» tJmt 
it ! — Y«**, 


o--* than,*-, p.o«i j,< .» \rr\' to* fill, n lufjtn r 
:<• tr^‘ liX t).r?n ih'/UMfirnlly, Vrjy Mr}! 
?f ftftrr t!,r hftUt*'A tnftr* Mjitrli 
ft-» ft far rr'thlu* A«iMd, it rhonlil 

r * mj-'-tcftt for it'.*' |>ti>\in^tnl rounrifn^ hy 
\r!*tt»*n, l'i <toj.tr* t<* Irttr* HVrf tjjr* fr- 

!,y\M ft > ; * J f t Vf" 

Utrtr V tx- ft ttl th<* (,‘oU'ti* 

it P*ftr; f.| |J,ftijV \nn thr J'fnVlftrtnt 

.rAi )ai\r OiM Jm m # r ! Yr-. 

*, r» \<«n \;« tU* 1 ! <*n! vii'lhr thry tuv to 
- vr* ».f <t^-j t:r*L* it Mjtln'tti finy »Tj»«*<*rtnn;ty 
iy to \rt*» i»r t.\rrti f fo t?Kin ? A TV f 1; t y 
(in* <;] *.ion {*i <tn it vl^jj t).«* titt;o (' , >;i,rf t 
* i»*;'trr t3.<* j>i,Mrr of vrto rhnftji! Tr H t M|t}| 
a r j'ortftnta fitly, 

Th^y ift*..*3it y'K" ?h»* Tr o-tnti<‘ft, run! ;>r! tin* 

ini '•!«*, veto it t A|*hnt i** 

If«‘*.n\rT, tJar** Mtaslrl n< t Ik* t\ft\* fr'ji*j*.ro 

jKfts;? to t!»r* |fftj-t*r;»l JVirhfttnrnt . 

ItnjvfjsiJ P/uhninoftt Moi)fi{ hnvn nothtn^l to <fo 
M i*h it r\rrj*t foj Tftrthlfn* till*- JiH)^ t »rfort Jiftltt! !« — 

I!t Aptly, 

Thu? »*> Mjmt ymi iiimjj hy myinj.: you \wuit 
t4» rr^ ft t‘<»n'tituti«*n ihvi'ol Mlilrh* ftftrr th<' vnit 
< f thti j»rr* rjit Stfttiitory honum-Aon, mjII not <*nH 
f<*r thr* infrnrntion of tJn» linj v orin! I'nr!imn«nt nt 
rvrry rtnnvt nftrnvAftht -Ypu Timt, of rnturo, i* 
c»no r tft;*i* only* 

‘i'Jjrtt Mil! hriny you to tin* him* Iim*. Onr 
umto tluiut 1 thinU I utrl^r totwl ytm to uiy — timt 
you poiihl only frn^li tlm 1»lur* lift** if nil tho yroviim-M 
hrul tJirotiyh thin?— AH tho major ]ircivinc*» 

1m<l rrnohf^l tlu* hluo lim*. 


2ir», Your vh-.v i-< than* ou^rht not to Ik* n romjih'to 
tramfrr of all th<* n^*r%*f<I |*rovir<vjnt now, 

hr-omno you want to f*xr<*jit Ikim* nn^l OnI»*r ? — • 
Corrrot. 

210. WJtothor you couM or not tmu**fpr nil tho 
oliirr FubjrotH is n point you on* not quit** if«*finito 
nhout, hut you would lilco to roe, if po^iblo, potno 
furlhor tmri'-frr now? — Yo», 

217. And you put timt on thr* ground that tho 
more* timt i»? dona, lh<* more lihMy will ordinary 
]«y>p!o hero (wlmt j'ou rail tin* M man in t)»o fi»*Id n ) 
1)0 to Wrn romethin^ of politirnl n^KUM-ibility ? — 
Timt i»o. 

218. We bnve not frot to your blno circle circtun- 
ferenro yet. Kxplntn' to mo (I have not (jtiito got 
it) wlmt i« it timt in going to bring tin to tho blue 
circumference ? — Aj^uming timt every i ingle item of 
provincial rubjeets was )mn<b*rl over to ininiFtcm, 
except Jmw and Order, and that it was h*ft to the 
inflividmi! provincial councils to taho over I,aw* and 
Order of their own volition, when all tho major 
provinces had, of their own volition, talceu over 
Law* and Ortler, that blue line is reached. 

2M). Then you have filled up tho blue circlo? — 
Yes. 


2.71, Wlmt do you menu by the major province*-- 
the nine?— AVi. 1 am rxrludim.*, for instance, the 
North A\V-;t Krontier IVuvitipe. 

272. Tor tlu* moment vnu art* i f peal:ing « »f the nine 
Oovenu >r*t* provinet^ ?— Yet. 

277. J have not ijuito foltowiyl why you i : ny that. 
Is it not poHhle on your reheme that one provinro 
or inort*, for very gootl and hiifllricnt reason**, might 
want to take over this remaining topic, although, 
perhaps, eome other province had i>ettcr wait ? — It is 
very possible. 

271. Tia*n what is tho reason for tho provision in 
your lehcma that all the provinces must ask for it 
together before anything more ran happen any- 
where ? — Because wo do not think that any province, 
ttnleei it has taken responsibility for Law and Order, 
can possibly hiiVo that sense of responsibility to 
approach tho (puxdionH of tho central subjects. 

275. But I Imvo not got to tho central subjects 
yet. I am up to tho bluo lino. r J’ell me, is it, or is it 
not, part of your plan that there can ho no transfer 
of Law* ant! Order anywhere until all tho provinces 
have asked for it each for themselves ?— Oh, no; 
any provinco can nslc for it when they want it. 
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r^rnnin iN'ittu*.*' c«-tt*ri\! rvfifl utiiiM f :♦ »t 

l>^’ n »jk» *'*»*>?» •>« t • tit tli», f Vjj* ftil ( 

to th^ yrtu i::r:r.| < int r,! fill, )ju! iJi/irrliV in 

tli° iVjnpnl t »* i*, * 

/.« ri .Vfruf/r*— ,fi ; 1) » joti now 

tlu 1 ifnfji* , »lin > r» hnr*»hfi^ nvi»r of luntl |v*t rjiu*' ! —Wo 

lit) ro , it» , niJ»lrtf r* i!, yr*t, 

-(7. Is:t\e 7W ,* I>o yrtn rofitp'iujilrttn n 

«liff»T**titml ryiirtn n-i l^tuivn vnrjoin ]ifo\ iiirr? 1 
ilo nti! ft uniform oy/iUnn; nt iliil**rvnt 

fIifr«*rr'Mt pruvmnn] t#o%*i'mnir*ntJ» will lmvo 
ittfT'-n’rit pfjv. rr*i ?- \\ r tu’ro not that 

th<* fiinp»r proi'im^'i irmiM >mv#« fliffiTmt jmwrr*. 
U‘o tu-n* rontornjOntin^* tlmt tliov \toiilil nil 1 h> on 
n parity, on mu* Mrnijjtit lim*, wliu*h wmiM oxcltulo 
Law mul Oril«*r. 

CIH. Ah I uiuI**r<toml you, tliry would malm n 
diffi rvut rat#* of protfrov*; KottV' would ^i*t fonvnnl 
inort, tpiichly (linn otliuw. Tlmt h your ]>oint of 
vimv? — Vt v i/ up to tin* point whom tlioy inrlmto nit 
nmttfru nitliin tlio bluo rirrlo. 

2-U>. Mr. Cadrrf<in : Tin* profm‘-.sivo province! 
wfnild imvo to wait on tlu* Muo circiimfprfncn until 
(hoy Jmd nil rwiohcxl it 1 — Vtw. 

250. Sonio of them would roacli tlio blue circumfer- 
once hoffiro tho oiIipm. At tlio blue* circumfomico 
they will wait for tho n*st ?— They will imvo to wait 
for* tho rv-*t, mid then when tho Innt one hast got 
there, there must bo n Ftatic period ho tlmt tho Inst 
province nhall hnvo u ehnneo of getting its 
education. 
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»' *■ •'^«V # Av*" : A: fer at tho AlMfuha Movorn* 

t it r> fj.^L Mm f '»'■?;! fal rrm/.^jt, t)/ M 

t ***.*? if f^* r-f. f ^ 4 . p>fi, y» m h'ltr. fr-olly go! a 

«* f r~Tt A Cfp to Mm b?'f« and uf> Jo Mm 

/*-•} L- ' .f- r.?n !).:?).* n g-.m r * f,* bipj^j now? -Vr- . 
f If ♦*•»*: p' r*i | Or! f n o?m r*n!|»* j 

.Mmr- ft p a tirrm p^rx-vj f^r Mm indivMtnl 

l .*’»» e “* to d tpn, r.nd fb-n tnl.n ov«t !/iw 

I 7?mn fl pv; f,» f lm Mr.m Jm,*. 77u*fi 

t? -?♦* os Mm ftdl t'r/jt |-r-f;.wl tho pn> vior^f ran 

r.pj.-*-f lit tfm Pitrlmffmnt t^i tahm over 

rfftoifj r r.fel ihvi'* 1 Mfn«* Umtbo'l by 

t*fu*h tfm) rJ.vj! I L-t uork^l rm rr--jv»n,ibjr' govern* 
u 

2 .'. Hot tim t V*,tr.d ii rofnplAjely 

if'IfU;^* r.’f fh-i! t{;**y hnvr* no power 

r f r -hi?'.* fi-r e.fiy thtng ? *D.n! L r.->. 

?>« You n,*n r t*|tb th'* |<r*' **n! J>o<ilion1-~ 

2'.7. Ibi! you nr** pr*pm’'l to carry it on for 
nfioth^r («rntyyr»ri r — lie uunt no further ftdvnnw 
i<>T tlm (‘mitral datur*' now. 

25 s '. Mr. (*.j f^; :-i .* I did not fpiitn follow what 
i*\*t!r.d rtibjn»*?ri nrt* lv*:wr»-n th** blue and the red 
lm«*t ?— A^itifning tlmt from that blue lino tip to 
)mr*> f 0,* * riinrjf a pcoVi/ ou!*tdr thr tiA 

cirri ? ) nr»* all th r * c*^ttr»^l rulijectfi. all I nrlunlly 
ii.Afiti. »*!»*• | \\rr»* tlio 1 ** jut»j«*ct#' which the Viceroy 
nm-t voiiJrul to carry out the Crown V obligations to 
th** Indiui Mtato . limy te**t outftde, m'civvVtrily 
fiu!*’i*l« tlm! r»**l cirri*'. All the ollmr subject*** can 
a-v. th»» bhe* mid r»'d c*in*le% but we do not 

imply that th«*y thould ri«*c*mmn?3' re*<t within t hi* 

nrf'i. 

25t». Chnnann : May I put it in this wuv? X 
thud: it MbWfi Mr. (*«idogun*« diflicultv, whicli was 
(tho nittu*, hut you fmve now made it chmrer to mo 
thrtti I had niMffe it for myself. Your view seems 
to be that, whatever happen** in the future about 
th** power of th** different provinces, there may ho a 
list of tliingi, of which the defence of India would 
probably be nn example, which must always lie 
beyond any p/jK.iblo jinivincml sphere? — Precisely. 

2(10. And you say that whatever lmpi>ens in tho 
future, those things you were excluding from the 
possibility of Incoming provincial subjects; but you 
say ils long a*r von Iu*ep those things which nro in 
(heir nature and essence central, bow much of tho 
n*st of the central jiowers mny ultimutely on appli- 
cation pasa to the province is a matter which vou 
think would have to bo considered on its merits if the 
provinces asked for it to time, llavo I put it rightly ? 

— Yes, sir ; but may I just say this; wo nro not 
contemplating any transfer of central subjects from 
tho existing Central Government to tho provinces. 

Is tlmt clear ? 

201. Then what is tho addition which you flunk 
tho provinces may get when they pass beyond tho 
blue lino? — Just as you gentlemen nro sitting here 
as a Commission so nil tho delegates from provinces 
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ay sit together and say that they would like to take 
:er certain central subjects. 

2G2. Stop there a moment. Supposing thoy say 
mt, and supposing they get their way, then they 
ould be taking over certain central subjects ? — Yes, 
L it they remain central. The only difference is this, 
lat those central subjects, instead of being worked 
s they are at present under the existing Constitution, 
ould be worked by some other method which I have 
ivisaged as responsible government, but the subjects 
ould still be part of a central legislature. (Mr. 
raham) : May I say something so as to make it 
lear ? Take America and Prohibition. If Pro- 
ibition happened to be a central subject, the majority 
f States want to take over Prohibition. If that 
ras outside the red circle, it would immediately 
ome inside the red circle, and become an Indianised 
ubject. Am I clear now ? 

2 63. I think you mean the blue circle ? — It would 
emain central, but it would pass from the existing 
Central Government into an Indianised part of the 
Central Government. 

264. Major Attlee : That is the question I was 
isking, if there was any possibility of advance in 
)opular control at the centre, and you said no ; but 
’ gather now that there maj r be, but it cannot be done 
yy application of the Central Legislature, but only 
>y application of all the provinces? — (Mr. Stanley) : 
Precisely. 

******* 

268. Syed Mir an Muhammad Shah : You want 
separate electorates for the provincial councils ? — 
(Mr. Hossack) : Yes. Which memorandum are you 
referring to ? — (Mr. Stanley) : Would you mind 
telling me the page ? 

Chairman : The gentleman has told you he would 
be in favour himself of joint electorates in local self- 
governing bodies and of separate electorates as a 
principle for the legislative council, and he has said 
that by that means he thinks that public opinion 
would have the opportunity of judging which method 
was the better, 

Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : I want to know 
his reasons why he wants to introduce joint electorates 
in local bodies. 

Chairman : I have no doubt he will tell you why. 

269. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : Have you 
any practical experience of local self-governing bodies 
in this presidency ? Have you ever been elected or 
stood as a candidate for a municipal or district local 
board ?— (Mr. Hossack) : Might I also add a further 
reason to that expressed already by the Chairman 
of the Commission ? We as a Chamber of Commerce 
consider that we are pledged to retain communal 
representation to the Mahommedan community until 
such time as that community chooses voluntarily to 
surrender it, 

270. So if they do not want it, you do not want 
to thrust it upon them ? — Certainly not. 

271. Rao Saheb Patil : I want to ask whether vou 
have studied the working of diarchy in the Bomba v 

legislative council for the last nine years ? I have 

only been connected with the Bombay council for 
the last three years, but I have certainly studied for 
about seven years the working of the council 

272. Have you studied the working of diarchy* — 
Yes, I have in the last three years, not nine. 

273. Is it not a fact that the ministers have worked 

satisfactorily as far as the transferred subjects are 
concerned ?— To the best of mv knowledge I think 
they have worked satisfactorily." " < 

274. What are the objections to transferring hew 
and Order to the popular control ? — Mr. Stanley trill 
answer that. (Mr. Stanley): We have given this 
matter most grave and careful consideration. Wo 
originally thought it would be desirable to transfer 
Law and Order, but on further consideration wo are 
of opinion that it would he better not to transfer 
Law and Order to begin with, but to allow thy p r ,>. 
vm , c ^ councils to settle down , to get into the 

and then when they were fmctiosztoc ufl right, 
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cared to take over Law and Order they could do so. 
That is a repetition of what I have already said. 

275. Rao Saheb Patil : When do you think that 
Law and Order will be made a transferred subject ? 
— We have been considering this matter for the last 
eight or nine months, and admittedly our opinion has 
changed several times. 

270. And you have changed your opinion during 
that period of nine months ? — We have changed our 
opinion, yes. 

277. What were the circumstances that led you 
to change your opinion ? — Further consideration and 
more information. 

278. What was the further consideration, I want 
to know ?— We have modified our ideas. 

279. But what are the materials on which you 
have modified your ideas ? — It was because we had 
further considered the matter ; we had received 
further information, and therefore we came to the 
conclusion that it would be undesirable to advocate 
the immediate handing over of Law and Order to a 
provincial council. 

280. What circumstances came to light which 
inclined you to take this view ?- — It is a matter of 
vital importance to all the interests concerned, and 
we feel that to advocate handing over Law and Order 
forthwith is a matter of grave responsibility. 

281. We have never doubted it is a matter of great 
responsibility ? — (Mr. Graham) : We have a mandate 
from a body of men whom we represent, and beyond 
that we cannot go. These things are often decided 
by vote. 

Chairman ; It is not a matter of reproach to any- 
body, least of all to anybody who has studied the 
thing carefully, that in the course of reflection he 
should find his opinions have somewhat changed, in 
whatever direction it may be. For example, R 
would be quite useless to be a member of this Con- 
ference if one came here with fixed opinions, j ' 
after all, the work of the Conference remained of the 
same opinions. I do not want you to regard i * 
therefore, as a matter of reproach that f^eople on 
reflection should find their first judgment ht& vrtr |JV 
I do not say in the least whether I should agree W I 
your first judgment or your second. C°n 
means we should try by reflection to arrive, if I*k v V 
at the wisest conclusions at the end, which T 
always the same as starting with a fixed < ’P ,n,0 ‘ 
the beginning. . 
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( ;ov«’rti f if( nhiuiM th»» jk t\\rr of v»»to. 

U th«* Cinvmior (<\i it | >ttt him into mi mvj<!tntj4 
| »• » .jtioji, hn rru^ht I*-8 tt tfo littn. r<> that th*» vt-lo 
through th*» tIovi»n»or*CJ*»!i»*ni!. 

^P3. .\t nny rat**, you urn * -at I t Ur* (iownmr 

no- 1 tit*' i *i»vi*rtmr^ «>n*’rnl should hnvn (h»* |H>wrr to 
li-nd** tin > ? Vi-i. 

ill 1 s . tin* tmn^for h «n», wmtM 

van r»’llltp>durf* till* r-afrvunrd-* volt r»*t out f|i*r»*? 
«Yim. 

iMh', I rOmuM Iil;o ym> t#> ion);** that jxnnt ijtiito 
d*Mr. Von I ir* t of nil favour**! tho trnn*»h*r of 
nrni Ori/vr, nru! fh'^i you clmnsr**! your opinion ; 
hut u*h»*n \ on won* in favour of tnu» , d»*rriinj Lnv mid 
Orit»T you u iint*’* l ci*rtnin If in k> mmiy 

your*’ trm** it is transform!, will you still want th**><* 
sjifi^nmnls ? — Vos, \u* uliouM mint pni'i-idy thosnmn 
H*ifi*^unriU as wo huv*» wsktsl for now. 

2 l*G. As Hoards tlu* transfer of all subjects except 
Law mid Order, htv* your Chnmb*T conddrnrl the 
rjm*stifm of finttnre very closely ? Do you conceive 
the Central Government should still have some control 
over provincial finance ?— HV thtnlc it possible it 
would be nece-.snrv to correlate the borrowings of 
the various provinces by the Central Government. 

207 . That is a very important proposition; I am 
glad to soo you have considered flint. The question 
of loans and borrowings is a very important matter, 
and must bo co-ordinated amongst the provinces. 
Your final rocoimncmlntion, ns J understand it, is 
not dealt with nt any length in this Memorandum, 
but I understand that during this further ndvanco in 
the Provinces your Chamber does not. wish for any 
alteration in the Contra! Government ?— Y’o want no 
advance whatever. 

208 . Sir Bari Singh Oour : I find that your 
Memorandum is dated 3 rd October, 1028 , Mr. Stanley ? 
— Yes. 

290 . On that dato your Chamber was in favour 
of full autonomy being granted, including ministerial 


r*"|M*fr.ihihty for Law and Ord<-r, MtbjVnt to the 
prmi-'o r~! out in i lau n p) mi png** $ • it not that 
"'d Vou ray "Thar full n-qiorrihlo autonomy b<« 
grant**!"? Vrv-, 

n*m, 1 r,«, fmrti pap* 2 IH that you have im-misr-t 
in } n’lt ( !iitrii!f*r. Ifni you hold a iiu , **r mg c»f yaur 
t'ha filler nftr-r Or!,,)** hrd fnr tie* pur/v, *. of r o n- 

r iUntS tJeun rv> t*» v. h***lr*r tle*y were m ngns-ment 
with tie* ru*»!itlratinni you wanted to rimhem regard! 
fh*> fr* of Laiv mi*l Ord**r ? — 'lie' f'ummiitw 

fiwl . 

a f M. ‘I7.f'fn Wrtn Hu muring? -f. Mr, fhahnm): So 
g**:irr \l m«'**ting, no. 

e* 1 -. That n trim? I tti emi. Your Karn^ht Chnmlx r 
o? t V«nh:''?r*» prvd thn Memomndiifri, but you did 
n>»* eonvrn** any m**‘ting of w* ur (.'Imml^rVor the 
ptirpo*-* of plaemg l^forn them your view that Law 
and f*rd«'f inu’t !»*• fr^**rv*vj and |*»»! ting fljeir con^tt 
{** r \y *, t ,,*i t!,n;r l** hnlf h»T»* ? — No. Hut we never 
J‘dfe*I n grugr.il m***ting on fh*’ Memonindum nt nil. 
Hi'-* f**mn«!te*-* hvl frdl power to with this 

Del \n*i mil n n. anting of th*» Committee* — 
W>1, the t omnilCr-e |jm 1^*-U| Witting. 

3‘'S f 7 U;rr'e;»s * D M Vrry important to get t )jf s 
quit** r!*'.xr. I undernS/uid thn* you .«ny that the 
print* *1 *l*»rtiii.ent, calh^l tie* memorandum, sub* 
initt***i by tie* Knrneh i f’lmmb*'r, which ns far ihr 
Join* p •<*-’* i : d<it*-«l Hril, ll‘2 s . v. as a memo- 

fan bun w he'h was drawn np and ultimately prinh'd 
b—'AU-e |» v.m n;*r»'*^l to by the (Vunrnittef* ef the 
Chamber ? — Yr*. It w ns nrrulnriw-d well, but 
in* general in^tifiC v.ivi rail' d. 

5°.Y It v. at no* «*nly drav.n uj» (perhnj*i in draft) 
by fie* ('* annul!*’*', hut it was circulnte<i to thr 
inembefn ? -ArtuaHy in ita complete form. 

?ui;. Wr.i that with n vgav t^j .•■^y'ing whether the 
f«efnlH»m agr r, **<l or ch^atrrtyvf ? — Yes. They were 
given n certain amount of time, and no objections 
were received. 

307. Then I think Sir Hari Singli Gour was entitled 
in - lx- that as th** diMumient is in print it might bo 
fnirlv tre:\t«si as being put forward with the authority 
of thr* inemheni of the Chamber ?— On the other 
hand, Mihsivpmntly then* wn.s a Committee meeting. 

30s. I am corning to that. The memorandum na 
printed mud he regarded a.s having been put forward 
at the tim*« as representing tlic vii*wn of the members 
of the Chamber? That is the flmt stop?- — Yes, 

3U!>. My learned friend has pointed out that pinco 
then there has been some revision. I do not blnmo 
you in th** lea*.!, but I want to understand it, just 
in* deed, i lindens land the revised view* you have 
expre^ed today are expressed not on your personal 
behalf, hut on behalf of the Committee. Dow hip is 
the Committee I— Ten members. 

310, Have you had a meeting of the Committee 
.specially 7 — Yv>, last week. 

31 J. \Ve could not. help noticing that, when Mr. 
Stanley was speaking just now in this interesting 
way lie was in part reading from a document, a note 
or "draft. Are the opinions or suggestions contained 
in that draft things which were agreed upon by the 
meeting of your Committee? — Wo have the entiie 
consent of the Committee behind tins revision. 

312. One is entitled to know how it comes about. 
Was your committee meeting one nt which the sugges- 
tions woit? discussed ?~— Mr. Stanley gave n full exposi- 
tion of the memorandum as lie has given it today. 

313. But there 1ms been no opportunity of circu- 
lating it. to your members apart from your Committee ? 

— No. * , . 

Sir Bari Singh Gour : Nor is there any resolution 
of your Committee on what Mr. Stanley mentioned 
to thorn. Thero is no resolution adopting this modifi- 
cation 7 

Chairman : If you mean the formal thing I ao not 
caro n button. I should Jiko to ask this. I make no 
complaint, nor does Sir Singh Gour. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour ; Quito. 

314. Chairman : Wo do not complain that the 
Committee should have the candour, and I trunk 
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he public spirit, to come forward and state quite 
rankly it- has modified its view. It is necessary 
everybody should do that if it is so. I wonder, 
lowever, whether you could find some means of 
Irculating to your members the modification as you 
lave suggested it today, and whether later on you 
sould let the secretariat know whether the modified 
ipinion you have given us is accepted by your 
nembers, or whether they prefer the original view ?- — 
Certainly.* 

315. Ghairnmn : Dates do not matter, but authority 
ioes matter ? — Yes, certainty, 

316. Will you do that ? — Certainty. 

317. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Mr. Stanley, you have 
spoken of the static period and said that within that 
static period provincial autonomy would bo created ; 
n other words, everything within the blue line would 
be given to the provinces after the static period of 
3 even years or Whatever it may be, and after that 
yon speak of the central subjects. Those subjects, 
I understand, would be transferred to a responsible 
government, but not a provincial government. Do I 
understand you to mean that after the static period, 
when full provincial autonomy is in force, all the 
provinces become autonomous provinces ? — ( Mr . 
Stanley) : Yes, the major provinces. 

3X8. Then we have reached the blue circumference 
and we are dealing with the red circle. After that, to 
whom will you transfer the subjects which come 
within the red circle, the central subjects ? Will it 
be to a responsible Cabinet in the Central Govern- 
ment ? — Agreement has to be come to by the various 
provinces, as a unit, as to the form in which they desire 
to work certain central subjects in an autonomous 
manner. 

319. All the provinces must join together in asking 
the Central Government to transfer all the central 
subjeots, parcelling them out amongst the provinces ? 
* — No. There is no question of the provinces being 
able to take over responsibility from the Central 
Government; it is merely a question of making 
some form of alteration in the existing central Con- 
stitution by agreement among the various provinces. 

320. Then you want to make an alteration in the 
Central Government depend on the volition of the 
provincial Governments ? — On the provincial legisla- 
tures, who, as a body, will say to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment : “ We would like to take over certain central 
subjects and work them in this manner.” 

321. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You wish to place the 
Central Government at the mercy of the provinces 
under this scheme ? 

Chairman : I do not think he has worked it out in 
detail. Let us see if this expression is at all helpful 
to you. I am only trying to understand it. It 
seemed to me, when I listened to yon just now, that 
you could express your idea in this way. When you 
have filled up the blue space, you suggested there 
would be a united resolve by all the provinces. That 
is as it may be, but supposing there was some central 
subject which was not going necessarily to be reserved 
outside the red line, it would be rather like starting 
diarchy at the centre ? — It would be diarchy. 

Chairman : I think that is the effect of it, that 
wlien you have exhausted all the provincial topics 
and filled up your blue circle, then the time will come 

* Vide Appendix, p. 246. 


for considering whether there may not be some 
central subjects which could be under ministers 
subject and responsible to a Central Legislature. 
On the other hand, he thinks there are other central 
subjects (such, for instance, as defence or international 
relations) which, according to his view, would bo 
beyond that, because they would not only bo outsido 
the blue moon, but outsido the red sun as well. 

322. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Your position, then, 
amounts to this, that as regards central subjects 
you give the provinces a voice in determining what 
measure of diarchy shall be introduced in the Central 
Government? — -That is correct. 

323. And to what extent and subject to what 
limitations ? — We have not gone into details, but 
if they put up their proposals to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, it was up to the Imperial Government either to 
accept those proposals or give the grounds for refusing 
to accept them, 

324. Then there are two breaks ; you provide for 
two. One is the veto of the Governor, and the other 
is the veto of the Governor -General. It then comes 
to this, that there are only two obstacles to the full 
grant of autonomy, namely, the veto of the Governor 
and the veto of the Governor -General ? — No, not at 
all. In the case of full provincial autonomy it has 
got to be ratified by the Governor and Governor- 
General. In the case of any of the central subjects 
that are transferable being taken over by the volition 
of the provinces to form a new Constitution so far as 
the Central Government is concerned that is subject 
to the ratification of the Imperial Parliament. 

325. You say you do not want to see the Statutory 
Commission again in this country, but the Imperial 
Parliament is not likely to do anything without the 
advice of a Commission ? — An amendment of the 
Canadian Constitution is subject to the assent of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

32 G. As regards the provincial Government, you 
introduce the Cabinet system into the provincial 
Government, page 220 ? — ( Mr . Stanley) ; Yes, but we 
modify that, as a matter of fact. We think on the 
whole there must be joint responsibility. 

327. Here again you depart from the memorandum 
passed and circulated to your members ? — Yes. 

328. One more question as regards the veto of the 
Governor. You have a Cabinet form of government 
with joint responsibility, and supposing the Cabinet 
and the legislatures had decided one way, could you 
ask the Governor then to exercise the veto ? Will 
the Governor act in consultation with the Cabinet, or 
without consulting the Cabinet? — I am unable to 
answer that question. 

Chairman ; We are very grateful to you, gentlemen. 

Appendix . 

Copy of letter No. 10 Pn. 39 dated the 14th December, 
1928, from J. R. N. Graham, Esq., V.C., Chair- 
man, the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, to 
the Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 

“ I have the honour to state for the information of 
the Indian Statutory Commission that the amend* 
ment made in the oral evidence of this Chamber re 
Law and Order has been ratified by Members of the 
Chamber. This is in fulfilment of the undertaking 
given by the undersigned to the Chairman that this 
would be ratified in due course.” 
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th") l<T>'» r ' fd«u!r»d JUi.fr* than nm cil.'-r fndiMl 

i u,JUunit} f*> (),♦’ J- htrnl, » »'**fi» , ?Mi", r,bl» .'itji.JUil 

n*i | <* * .a! n !*. ft* "fn»*n! «.f Void fbi.'i/h n runi**i'./, 

*h*\ l,V» r t*.r-\r* fi'l**,! f'.f r»n} *{••**'; *1 |*f»>Irrf inf) t>r 
|''Ul! r .''" for tlirfj nil thV ?h"\ I.AW- l**-*, 

pV-vhi.j f.,* *r«-ur,e*, thnr and pfnj»**?t\ 

in th" rural nfmi id Vun I, n(t I fr**r«h'!zi ffi.rti \ rxnf,/itM 
?' ***!n <>n thr?r nnd nbdtty. 

A n ! >* *-. dun?..* {hr* N'! thirty y»Mfu i-fNi, with )>tt( 

» . *- 1*:< >.n *d iiilr? ns j<? i*i*»<* < { I f ♦ !b»*nN m Siitil have 
J j* ir" i _• n *t* trrwitif*i t>! 

n M.’ir! th" Hindus r.rd id tt\\ • ‘•ififrun tn th" f>!h»*r 

♦ ♦’jmimnitn*--, rr.mrdb -■» *,{ nil i <<n > 'ide?ntii>tt nf jiltin’ 
nul fair plo) !.<wnfd*> nil nt^rut <d th" Stnt«\ # Hh* 
intN»durin>n t.f i Kjmtmr.nl prtnop!" m th" r*<mjwrv>(. 
turn «»( th" b vi-latufc and tin rt-rngtiitiuM in the public 
*vriminv»trn?i*»u of the omulry lm*» aggravate*! the 
«-*. i! n*:d mid" th" poutmn urJI-ui/h intnlrmbl". 

In t!i*' opinion nf tht*> .V-»w*mtion, th" prinriph* 
of nunumurd trpfr "iitiitimi mwl r/'j»nrnl<' rln’tiimtH 
it m"«»mp.i?ibl" with th" ri»tw r pti«uv* of nationality 
and r,*"puu«ubl" government, and they arc linnly «>f 

• *pmmn that no t*\tm*u<>M of reform** nf vtli »h> 

nm good to th" country, ,—jMVudly to Smd, unh v ** 
(hi** blot on th" constitution is imm<'</mt/ > ly 

nut. Tit" I.urlvftmt' p.irt uhi"li iicrnnlni rscn*ivf 
t* pr«*"*nt*ition to t/i»' Muslim rnmnnmity on tin* 
Murninv council im-< trivcn tlic J:«*y j»o* itinn 

m tlic Ilomlmy council, uliirh they Imvc tit 
to tiit* full for Imrpuuuu* with (Jovernrnent ft»r 
mminuunl nn«i imlividunl vud* nt tho cxiw’ii"!' of 
IltfifluH in Tin* union of the #»flicml WocJc with 

the Xon Hnihrnin nml MiiNlirn h!o«*!:n him rnrnlo it 
verv ilillicult for Simf Hiruhis to wnrr fair treatment 
nt the hnniN <if Siml oflleiaN, and is n’sponvihlo 
for n ilintirn't full in the* rttiindard and tone of tho 
nilmhiHt ration- 

lT.r inure jH>t<*nt for mischief than even tho Tuck* 
now pact luw been the e.xt/ iminn of its vicious prin- 
ciple* to local bodies, f,crvi<*iu» mul educational iimtitu- 
tioiLS, etc. The authors of the Tuckmnc pact fondly 
m.apiasl that coimmnml ropn\sontntion will l>o 
htnetly confined to tho legislatures and took enro 
to state this expressly; but the poison which they 
introduced into tho body politic has spread itself to 
almost every department of tho State. A Muslim 
Minister of bocal XVIf-fiovemmeiit introduced into 
the local bodies in Sind, riot u*ith n view to protect 
a minority* but to jwrinAnently jdaco a crednl majority 
in ] )o\ver! Tlio solemn declaration of tho Court of 
Director** in their despatch No, 44, dated 10th Dccem* 
her, 1S:U, accompanying tho India Act of 1833, to tho 


ftLL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION.* 

i ff- * f (hnt " lh" ria ariifig nf th" cunetm**nt We (nl:e 
tn flu f*’ dm!! h" n»» governing /-/mf#, in India, 

and that u hut* vt r oth< r u ff* of fpmlihVathac: may I*! 
adopted, tit-tint tiott *•( rurs «tntl rrtiffion rhnlf not 
of fh" iiuuiIk r/' hm h""n igm»r/‘*l, mit| apfKnritriH'iit i 
(O puhhe rdfo* •» m Siml from !h" high*->( (o tb- 
|oUr^( nrn now mail" oj* rdy and on a wj 

thr* ba-n nf fh»* rrrrtl uhoh th" nppticnnl>i profc /, 
J )j" fnngnitude of tlio in;i/’f(/vt r/itt )** ratify trnYt'^l 
ffoui th" fact thnt during tlm la^t ’JTj yr-nr*, not t\ 
r,/ nd" Hindu ha? h*"n nominnt'-d rfirrrtft/ p, . 

Hraiieh of th" iVoi'iuelal S*-rvie*’ in Sin'l, 
though fpnto a fair numl^r nf Hindu Simlhi^ have 
|»fn\r»I th' ir fitn* - * for ni>j*tintuu'til t n th” Itvlinn 
t ivd 5 - r v i » r , nt fl." t>t» n rornj¥*titivo examination 
l' r, l in l^iridori. 

I/im A"'o»da?|ofi ih-ifr- t/> draw j»oint/^l atti-ntion 
to th" fr.t t tJm! tl.ough hi th*" priw'* «>f Indinni^ing 
fie* r/r\i«r** f 1 . right* and int"ri~*f«. of IhirofK-aa 
or; l,r,»’ m vrr b’i'ii rimron^ h»*d iiffin, tie* 

'drt).*//nui/rlnni'mg of fie* r/rvi^i in Sind i-i 
i arrj-*«| «,»i tn niter dnp’gnrd nf th" right** of Hindu 
rmpf<u,r** v ho i rjtm t| th«* varhmi »'*r\*ir» t vh« n 
t!.** rub- of Ho^rrnnwnt clearly laid tlown that 
pr«ui and np;»»»mtm"nt« tvnuM go by^ nioritymid 
n * fjf. 'JI;« Hindu** in rervh*** have ht*-n * 111 *'^' ib-*} 
1 ."* only by Mnhon:m«ilnn ,( . btjt nbo by (*Jiri-<tnn*, 
u <eh junior tn fh^m, (Srr Afip-ndix 1/ for rom** 
C'-'e-i t*f *ion. ) '!*)»" ndvoeat#*^! of mumnunal 

j'fineip!" in N'mm »>f(ei 1 nrgu« if the jxijrjt nt 
t".W' !■*> th" ju*t ibntrihtition of oftieiM IxdtVfvn th** 
ilai f** ' r' >'\v%u*nlKt* in Jtufi'i, lining siglit of the fnrt 
that jt ji mdie.'/fouf* and not roounnuf/iV? that nr»* 
apj*tiul#<t in odinM, fteligion m a jrr*onal affair 
of the individual, and th" State ha-i no moral right 
(" make any rmpury nh»r/{ fherr r >.>d of mi nfrplinmt 
(><r mi ndmirit*trn(ive job, much leM to make an 
in*- nliotM di*itineti<in Ai a >tia*<t mdtWdunls who-e only 
crime n that they hnj>;n*n to 1^* horn tn « particular 
crr'ti nr connnxiiuty. '17/e adoption of thi^ rommunal 
j*4iey in the matter of apjxnntiuents and promotions 
in irrc*.j»»ctive of seniority and merit, has 

had n very jeniirioiH effect <>n the ndministrotion 
of the* Division. It hax affected adversely the 
htandard not only of cHick-nry but nl.-o of purity 
among the jmhlir servant^. It 1ms infected some of 
th" | >nhj ir ji-r\'ftnti* with the rotmrwial fipiril, with 
the n-uilt that they inspire little confidence among 
t lie public for their impnrtinUtfj, Mort*o\'cr, this 
victotm jKilicy <<f promotion nml recruitment is n 
violation <d th** principle of religious neutrality of 
the State its it tetuls to encourage conversions from 
om* religion to another. In the long run. this policy of 
fiivoiiriftwi conrhicrs neither to the efficiency nor to 
the ^tabilitv of the State. Ability cannot be sup- 
jirr.«w*<f for" ever; ii* righteous discoritcirt is hound 
to s*s*k a n'Volutionan* outlet if it is not allowcxl a fair 
arn))r> in thi* State. In this connection, this Associa- 
tion cannot help inviting the attention of tho Com- 
rni-^jon to the full implications of tho reply to their 
n*pnx»(*ntAtinn on this subject from the Private 
Secretary to His Kxcollency the Govcntor of Bombay, 
a copy of which is submitted herewith for convenience 
of n*fctt*nro [*cr ApjxMulix II). 

A wort! may hero be said as to the inconsistency 
of the Muslim demands in this connection and the 
!>eciilinr jKjsition in which tho Sind Hindus find 
themselves in this Presidency. Mhile the Muslims 
in Sind do not desire to allow tho minority an open 
door to the public sendees, tho Muslims of V. P., 
Bihar, and C. P. arc actually enjoying ns a minority 
a share of the posts in tho public sendees, much in 
excess of their population ratio. It- is obvious that 
tho Muslims cannot have it both ways. If it is 
wrong for a majority to reserve for itself tho lion’s 
share of public services and so prevent able member 
of a minority community from capturing the number 
of offices they deserve, it cannot be right for Muslims 
in Sind to imposo a restriction on tho number of posts 
the Hindu minority can capture in Sind through an 
open door of recruitment. If the Muslims are to be 


* Tlie Appendices to the Memorandum hnvo not been printed. 
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given any concession ns n minority in the Bombay 
Presidency, either the same concession should be 
extended to the Hindu community in Smd or Sind 
should not be treated as a wnff by itself for recruitment 
to services, and Hindus of Sind should be allowed 
to compete freely for posts in the Presidency as a 
whole. 

The introduction of communal principle into the 
Local Boards has told seriously on their efficiency. 
The latest official report on the working of reforms 
admits that during the preceding three years, t lie 
growth of Hindii'Mnho mined an tension in certain 
parts of Sind lias had " a serious effect on the adminis- 
tration of the local self-governing bodies,” that “in 
nearly all the Districts of Sind, the School Boards 
elected under the Primary Education Act of 1023 
consist mainly of Mahommcdnns and many of the 
members have little education or administrative 
experience. 1 ' and that “ the appointments of adminis- 
trative officers so far have been made entirely on 
communal grounds 11 (page 117, Report on the Working 
of the Reformed Constitution 1927). The entire 
policy of the Tauika and District Local Boards is 
dominated by a desire to secure exclusive benefits for 
the members of the majority community. Almost 
every question is determined on communal con- 
siderations. As the latest report on the reforms puts 
it, “ so far there lias been little or no signs of a growth 
of political party feeling in the local bodies. Members 
as a rule arc divided into communal groups, find 
vote on communal grounds.” Even schemes of taxa- 
tion are devised with a view to penalise the minority 
community, ns was admitted by even the Muslim 
Minister of Local Self-Government in his answer to 
an interpellation on 30tli September, 1027, in the 
Bombay Council, reproduced below ; — 

Mr. Jairamdas Doultram (Eastern Sind) — Will 
Government be pleased to state — 

(а) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 

Board of Hyderabad Sind lias forwarded 
its recent proposals for taxing professions 
irrespective of income to the Commissioner 
in Sind for sanction through the Collector 
of Hyderabad; 

(б) Whether it is a fact that the Collector of 

Hyderabad returned the papers to the 
District Local Board for reconsideration 
suggesting that certain professions followed 
practically exclusively bv Muslims which 
had been exempted by the Board should 
also be taxed ; 

(c) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 
Board rejected the suggestion and refused 
on various grounds to tax the Muslim 
professions which had been exempted; 

(c/) Whether it is a fact that the proposed taxation 
has been criticised in the local Press as 
unfair in its incidence and designed to fnfl 
largely on Hindus ? 

The Honourable Sir Ghulain Hussain : (a) to on 

Yes. * ' 9 


Worse than even this is the mentality of Muslims 
when m power to suppress even the Official ropw* 
against the local bodies in which the .Mti«Iim Com 
m unity is m Power, os is clearly shown bv the refucM J 
the Muslim Minister of Local Self-GoS«,7 ,i 

ssrs tfsas ss u r„ c re : 

on°r 2 ^»^r bar Counci7 

The Education Department has made ihe't n 

£ * G7&+31 to 

able Hindus by Muslims 

examples). The tmgedy 7dS’tt?££ [ a J* 
an educationally advanced co mm rrJn ; C\ i 

•« 

admittedly backward commuzd*” in c : V r * ft 
areas ^lich are predo^^Zfz £l' » 
compelled by a poHcv of V S ) ,*7 
admission of teaches ;o 


College to prefer inferior Muslim teachers to superior 
Hindu teachers. 

The police is predominantly Muslim owing to a 
wrong policy of recruitment, and in tho present- phase 
of communal tension inspires no confidence among 
tho Hindus, especially in tho rural areas where a 
sense of insecurity at present prevails among tho 
Hindus, Kidnapping and kidnapping for tiro sake 
of conversions is on the increase, and no serious efforts 
are being made to bring tho offenders to book, or to 
break up the organisation which there is reason to 
believe exists for tho purpose. 

Even Justice is not free from a suspicion of being 
influenced by political pressure. Tho resolutions of 
tho Muslim Association and tho pressure brought t<» 
bear on the Local Government through the Muslim 
members of the Council in the Larluma Riot (Ve 
has seriously undermined public confidenro in tho 
impartiality and independence of the Magistracy, 
That tlie Police mid Magistracy should have failed to 
prevent a serious riot in broad daylight, accompanied 
by loot and murder in Lnrkann, a district headquarter 
town, or to find sufficient evidence against even one 
real culprit reflect? great discredit on the police and 
the judiciary. No ndoquate explanation has ever 
been given why persons against whom complaint** 
were lodged by responsible people, mid who-o i itmir; 
were disclosed in tho evidence recorded by tlm sjwvinl 
magistrate who tried the I*nrknna case, une iret 
arrested and brought to book os early n * pre-iMc 
{sec Appendix V), Subsequent events have not nub 
weakened the prestige of the Executive, but 
also produced a painful imprm-ion on the public ret, i 
that the Bombay Government in their d*' ire in- 
secure the votes of the Muslim Mock of !h* !?*•*. L\' 
Council is prepared to go any length to jd«\w V * 
Sind Muslims and to tolerate any ln'kavioMr P 
part. As a result of the Muslim agitate-n ** ** 

Mr. Brown, I.C.S., the Collector of Sai.D, r , I *• Vr * y 
suddenly transform! from the tlltriVt, -Wf r -“ 
paid to the demand for nrtMa L-v tc. * 
against tho*o Muslim* wheat tlmMud.m r *• ' 
at Sukkur on the 20th lYbnmry, p>27, tr* N } 
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IN’MaS BTATr?TollV 


Ririit(it7>:i> »»’ r»r. Al.f.MUd) lit>d U ; AmactvriOK. 


M ItMH* In Ml Bh*rb'!rt n / lf J J>ivHof|4 1/1 
uhirh tfio Murium form h rnajufify nt tin* 
J 'CpulM |tii> *»f at I ) j 

(M No ifijfmrity )»* guru nri fh* 

bvl-Ueurn if, rinriM of |m ^|hiirt|,| rt fchnff» on 
fh*> l of n imlfn?n» prtnHpN appllrnbl* 
to Mi #•* iinmiliiPJ'*’*, 

{<*) I hat !W J ♦ ^ I bah I** r> m**<!t|!rv| r»n tU o 
of f/;r> prlmd/d*. 

<tl lhat fv twiUi.ru* t«» tuning n rMrwy of 

tio-rt' tliAn IU Itm yrr tw^n^mw l»« invlo t ,t, 
H.<* fr-vill* *•» i Ift'r f*» it/nina! J'*r»r* 

tr i 1 I.M th* J\\ fi. {nr\ h'* made fub-ifdllttile t/» tfin 

t #*-•!» (’i.nrf ftWilrfi 

it,<U ^u*triit « f (fin 1 1 r * » v i j; f- 1 n | atr*uti>r> ftfld 

tb~ ltViriMwfv 

tf » ifiai r*.fl'!l!i|*i“nnl Mfr/imnti I**’ 

| *r*» V for J i rr pgsria'ufr** Mif) 

r-'r. *i*.r» frof!, liter CV rtjm! 

r.ny u.fi\il*:M «<st rb^ |rri»irt>l «>f birth, 
rev*** <»* rrr***| if i tf,^ 1.?^! !#•? of (1) ndfrd-rif n 
fo imtituti »m or 

n* !r»I |i*. {Iin fij >jV>|J,t Misfit (<) fiflft 

i vV '* t ofo.-* «'f o* fi'tvur it\ th* | * • i> «ter* 

ndmiiiistr Ate ;i of fh" e >-i».ery, (.If aih! 
pun hv* nn-I rxl" of lft?M » r t i.f nny 

trivia «if rMling 

f*.*) ' fifiOfjjir- (,f e-‘. r? v ti-rntoftftl tif.st «<f MlnumeJf a* 
to‘M b** gi\rf» th*> right to i!*-m«ml a r<>rn- 
ut.'-v n i f r-fi {tijfv from fliw I'oiviftnn] 

f »o\ rrtif;«,rf»! in 1 1 1 ra*«f t* b* aJ ImMi'm 
ou*l <fofn fth^ I'rjUMvi t *o\ rmuwnt in 0;* 

# ;v'^ »>( IV>ftim*tM I rnff.^fi!^ in!r» nlN ^rt- 
of «!i«*-fitf.it;nttofn Afl'I 

t‘?'»vtsi^n 1*-^ ittn<!« f«-r rnfrtrnn^ 1 1 j ^ 

r* »'• .?n!tt f -n‘ln , iofj‘i of *‘ , i« fi it rwnt?i:%*:nn, 

I, l nr. I C>. mi. Ain o S\r>7t:u An ,u rm;t> 
tt> {limit ft I mi»m« 

(n) //jm« vf Thf» of 

f Vrtfl np|«'Slfy to tf;^ fl* h/trr^f 

upon no prtnnpfr I.At^tKn'rr, 'i'fjr SouthtNorouyh 

t Atfuttut?^ tt»l »ptr«I for tlir m»»nt port tli»» \ nryi/iff 

prtJpo. nfn of f<H-nl <«o\ i’fnno*f»M hut rtm«Io no nttompt 
■* to <*orrvli\i»' tiio nr*' of th»* 

w 1 1 fi th r * pro^m«*iv»*n»‘ < “*i of tho pnn inrinl popufittion^ 
w f o*t fi^r jtnlt't'rl 1 1 v lt)t, rritmtiiott or j*4itica! 

u *’ ‘l l\n tftnjin ytu-foxl ru»tf»ori of flio 
( 3ii'tm’tfortI rt‘(>oft roi*I in parn, -2.' of 
llunr roj^»rt, " uo mutt, m fart, m*'anur^ t!i»' munlx*r 
of iH-morts who ran in th'' ilifT^rrnt parta of tin* 
country f>** rr/i**»n/if'fv rnfrtisfrft tvitfj tin' ifutic.^ r’f 
ruir«*u*t!»p,*’ tmt tin* C*«uufinttrv» to Imvi* pniil 

ti»» la-fwl to (fiat toit te/iifo fifty if u; ifoun thrif nr/'in- 
inofidatiorH, *i’h»-y ipfion'*! celurntiem nltop'lhrr, 
ami win !<’ adopting prop*Tty ratim; an tin* ba^in for 
frnm*ln**\ ” inuilo no rompari-ani of tin) property 
ipialitiruttouH *' ulurh flioy proponvj in various 
provmr/\i t nor did tfiry oxpfain tin* varintion<t tlioy 
i o<*f)tninondr<l lirt'voon different jxirfa of the r ome 
province* (Para. -I, Piftii dfMjmtch on Indian 
Constitutional Jfcfonns.) 

'i"ho most oliviou .1 drftvt in the C-xistiiitf electorate 
m tlio small proportion of literate anti intelligent 
voters umon« them. In the sparsely ponulflted arena 
tif rural Sind, prneticnlly without roadn ami other 
mentis of communication, it is impossible to keep 
in touch with the voter unless ho is literate. The 
Smithborough Committee did not think it “ fit to 
impose any literary tost nUhoupb this course was 
urged by some witnesses, since this uould exclude 
many electors who are competent to manage their 
own 'affairs.” But tlmt wo® hardly n justification 
for not recognising literacy, especially literacy in 
Knglish, ns a HufficiMit tpinlilicntion in itself for voting 
at elections to tho local legislative councils. So far 
ns Sind is concerned, this would not have increased 
the number of voters to any aucli inordinnto length 
us to create nnv practical difiiculty. According to 
tho census of 1921, tho total number of liluslim 
literates in Sind nbovo tbo ago of 20, including many 
who already have a vote, was only 32i thousands, of 


uhirh dm mafr 1 * ntimb^fcd only 20 thoiimrifN, 
Among tho filial Hindus tbo t^itu! numlicr o( p.fhth 
bfernfei v. an only h7 f Irui^/infb, of uhich n f, ArIv 
?t» (hoiirnridu With ninb-v Jf j*, moreover, far more 
ifemm-mtir p, t} ir , < r»nfbtion,i prevailing in Sind to 
rnfrnj|diif« r.M f|»o |if,-rrtt^ • ifinr i to lov.r-r even 
fl-ib-sfnntmlly tbo prr,p«My ipinhlientiori, for tho bull; 
of tbo j>«-opfo bnvA no proj»nof/in' inf/'rr*»t in the 
land. Out of a total population of J/d:h*, on Jv 
ifjdit'i<bial« nun bolding*! of more than 25 acres 
of land; and th*- rmmbrr of ndujt* tivrr SO vonn td 
ng* 1 fmift* b-o imjrli amnl/er. Inriflentallv, tho 

»'li(tiVl' , liti^ii|ffit of all hternp' 4 twmld a^t an a grant 
irr^litivr fo th** rpfrnd of rdurntjon in the (nuntry. 

Another rno-t glaring in tho rxifting armngo. 

moot t* tho almo-t in*, idiotu* di^tinetiom between 
dtffo r rnf prrit »ne,*« and Iw-tu e* n even different district* 
"» H.n «nuiff pfovmeo m r*"]i'd of tho rpjnlifirntinm 
f*»r \otmg 'JIuro ;<• no valid rr/v«f>n why tig* 
muumurn ifieom#^ f,u*o. -in- f/, r n % nter nt tho ejection* 
to tbo f'oiinpij of Strtto should bo r»,0t)0 in Burma, 
lo.msr m jh»* Punjab, 2u,ono m Madrrva nrul H 0,00b in 
Bombay, Smul.irh, tla*re it no rational explanation 
nwulablo f**r fixing tho minimum income 

b' “ a ft of/* nt the l«# r gitfatift e A^'emhly eloetioni nt 
B«*. 2. ( s K i in Madras. l\P., t’.P., Hiinnn nnri Bombay 
nud nt P.n **>,00 0 in Bengal, Ih'Ilii nrel ihinjnh. J>vrn 
xuMrn urijU'tifinbJn tlmn this in tbo difW r m intion 
Nturv-n Mnihuu and non*Mu*Iinvi in Brnp^l and 
Ihhnr ui rt'-.jK-T-t of franrhi'o qimlifirntiotH for 
e,o.-;i,,n-t to tho CVntrnl l#»'gi*!atiir»*. 

Apart fn>rn extending the Iranrhi u e to all literates 
in r.:rnl ar»*n» # thi^ A^-'^intion i* not in favour id any 
further increase m the rmmleT of voters in Sind, os 
the Jwijiftr.nl rdurntlnfi r»f the rjrrtorrtto has not VCt 
tnhrn in hand ai*nou»|y even by professional 
p'liUrinni or rnmhdntei for election to the rotmeiN 
nnd th any gr**«it exten-ion of fnmehise uould only 
imreiw’ tiie j»«mer of the J'mnindar and the rich 
rnpitafi-t to buy vof*M. 

(A) MetA**! of /.Vrera M.—Tiiis A-«orintion is not in 
favoured reversion f r» the method of in'Urect elections. 
U'fiite re<*ogui-ing tlmt the Muslim eh»clors in rural 
r«»n d»f uriiejes in Sind have been Inching in political 
rent**, they believe tlmt it fttill he a retrograde step to 
depnvo (he rounciN of tie' n*al ronsfituoneies to ujiich 
they nre lihelv to N-efune more and more responsible 
ftvith the growth of primary ixlucntion among tho 
mn**-e*,. 

In the opinion of tliis A.*-so<-’mtion one of tho most 
M*riotis ohitnch*s to the j)oti(ient Cffircation of tho 
ft’Oters is the existence of communal electorate*. Thcro 
ajijwars to tie no justification whatsoever for their 
continuance, f'*q>ceially in .Sind where tho Muslims 
form a majority and tho minority community (viz. 
the Hindus) hns never a^ked for them. Joint 
rlootomfi's nnd Territorial constituencies, each electing 
three or four mcml>crs by means of a single 
transferable ft'otc, would ben great advance on the 
existing avstem which encourages tho voter as 'well 
as tho councillor to think exclusively in terms of his 
own crodn] community and w'hich effectively prevents 
the members of educationally nnd politically advanced 
communities from taking in hand the political educa- 
tion of backward communities and from directing 
their energies to constructive measures for promoting 
tho welfare of tho people as a whole rather than that 
of a particular section of thorn. 

(c) Adcipmfr representation of certain interests . — The 
existing distribution of scats on tho Bombay Council 
appears to this Association as very inequitable. Tho 
cxcessivo representation accorded to the Muslim 
community nt tho expense of tho other communities 
admits of no valid justification. For instance, no 
fair-minded person can tolerate an arrangement 
under which tho Eastern non- Muslim constituency of 
Hyderabad,* Thar and Pnrkar nnd ^ A ^ a 0 b 1 sl ^„ 
districts with a male population of 253,000 nnd -.1,000 
electors is given half tho representation accorded to 
tho Muslim constituency of Thar and Parkar with a 
male population of only 139,000 and an estimated 
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number of doctors of only 14*000 in 1010 (now reduced 
to 4,000 only). Neither population, income, property, 
education, nor commeroiol and industrial position 
entitles tho Muslims to the number of seats reserved 
for them at present. Even their so -called political 
importance cannot bo called in aid to justify their 
existing privileges in this presidency, for excepting 
in Sind they were not tho rulers of any part of it on 
the eve of tho British conquest. Even the Lucknow 
Pact on which tho Southhorough Committee based 
its recommendations has now been scrapped by the 
All-Parties Conference held recently at Lucknow. No 
class of peoplo have a right to demand any special 
privileges based upon tho religion of its members; 
all that a minority can legitimately demand is equality 
of treatment and a method of election that will 
ensure its representation in proportion to its real 
strength in tho electorate. 

Even if a minority bo given any special privileges, 
it is bettor to reserve for them seats in proportion to 
their voters or even their population with liberty to 
contest any number of general scats. But. in that 
enso tho proper unit to take is not the province n.* a 
whole but a plural constituency or at most a Division. 
For instance, the Muslims form a majority in Sind 
and will bo in a majority in mo^t of tho plural con- 
stituencies that can bo devised for Sind. Thcro is 
thus no reason why they should bo given tho privileges 
of a minority community in Sind at all. It is tho 
Muslims in a minority in other divisions and the 
Hindu minority in tho rural constituencies of Sind 
who nlono can legitimately claim tho concessions due 
to n minority. It *is not Religious Communities as 
such that aro entitled to any concession in matters of 
political representation, it is o)ily tho minorities in 
different parts or constituencies who can legitimately 
claim , their duo share of representation or oven 
exceptional protection. Apart, from those funda- 
mental objections to the existing distribution of scats 
on the Bombay Council, this Association wishes to 
invite attention to certain facts that demand a chango 
in tho existing scheme. Tho Muslim population of 
Sind at the Census of 1911, which was taken ns tho 
basis by the Southhorough Committeo, was 2G 
millions; at the Census of 1921, it was only 24 millions, 
calling for a reduction in the number of seats reserved 
for them. Tho Muslims in the Karachi District 
were given two seats on the assumption that tho 
number of electors would bo about 0} thousands; 
as a matter of fact the number of electors at tho last 
election was only 4,030.* Larkana Muslims got tlireo 
seats on the basis of 14 thousand electors; actually 
the number is only 10,G01.* The Thar and Parkar 
Muslims were allotted two seats in tho belief that 
tho number of their electors would bo 14 thousands; 
the recent figures show the number to bo only 4,475 
electors.* 

Even a casual examination of the relevant figures 
will reveal the extent of injustice done to tho Hindus 
of Sind by the Southhorough Committeo. In spite 
of their admitted superiority in respect of education, 
wealth and political consciousness, the weight 
attached to a Hindu vote is much smaller. In the 
city of Karachi 8,330 Muslim electors have one seat 
reserved for them as against one seat for 18,057 non- 
Muslim voters in tho same city. Thirteen Muslim 
seats in rural Sind had only 50,000 electors in all, 
in spite of a very low qualification for franchise in 
Upper Sind Frontier District which has a swamping 
majority of Muslims; the average thus works out 
to be 3*8 thousand electors per seat. The Thar 
and Parkar District had two seats for only 4,475 
Muslim electors, the average being only 2,238 per seat. 
But the whole of the non-Muslim Eastern Con- 
stituency has been given only one seat, although the 
number of its electors was estimated at 21 thousands 
by -the Southhorough Committee and is at present 
24 thousands. Similarly the non-Muslim Western 
Constituency with its 26 thousand voters is entitled 
at present to only one seat on the Bombay council. 


Tho present distribution of seats is exposed to tho 
charge of inequality of treatment, not only between 
Hindus and Muslims but also between Sind Hindus 
and Presidency Hindus . Tho Southhorough Com- 
mittee assigned one seat, each to Surat with its 7,000 
electors and Sholnptir with its 0 } thousand voters 
but left out the City of Hyderabad with its 12 } 
thousand electors and tho town of Shilcnrjnir with 
its SJ thousand voters. East Khnndesh Hindus with 
their voting strength of 33} thousands worn assigned 
three seats but the Hindus of Sind with their voting 
strength of 40} thousands wore given only two seats. 
The average number of electors per non-Muslim 
seat in the Presidency (except Sind) was estimated 
to be about 10 thousands. Tho number of voters 
in tho Eastern constituency for Sind was estimated 
at 21 thousands and that for tho Western constituency 
at 25} thousands; while tho recent figures show tho 
number of non-Muslim electors in these constituencies 
to bo 24 and 20 thousands* respectively. Tho 
highest number of electors for a non-Muslim rural 
scat (Broach) was 15} thousands in tho Prcsidoncy 
and 25} thousands in Sind (non- Muslim Western Sind 
constituency). Tho lowest, number of non-Muslim 
electors for an urban constituency in tho Presidency 
proper was 7 to 0} thousands (Surat and Sholapur) 
and that for a rural constituency was G thousands 
(Satam) ns against 13 thousands nnd 21 thousands 
respectively for Sind in tho year 1918, and 18 
thousands and 24 thousands in tho year 1020. Judged 
by tho figures quoted above, in order to place on a 
footing of equality tho non-Muslims of tho Presidency 
nnd those of Sind, tho existing distribution of scats 
should bo modified so as to give tho urban non-Muslim 
population of Sind two seats for Kornchi and ono 
each for Hyderabad and Shikarpur and tho rural 
non-Muslims at. least threo scats, moro. 

In tho opinion of tins Association tho urban classes 
Imvo not been given ndequnto representation on tho 
various legislatures. Tho Frnnchiso Committeo itself 
admitted tho justice of tho principlo that tho superior 
standard of wealth and intelligence of tho urban 
population, tho larger interest evinced by them in 
political questions, nnd thoir oxtended oxporienco of 
tho uso of frnnchiso justified tho representation of 
urban constituencies on a libornl basis. The Govern- 
ment of India, in their fifth despatch on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms, rightly pointed out that “ after 
religion and race, tho boundary botwocn town nnd 
country is tho greatest dividing lino that runs tlirough 
tho Indian peoplo. It corresponds closely with tho 
division botwocn progress and conservatism; betwoon 
English education and vernacular ; botween experience 
of solf-govommont and lack of such experience; 
between tlio oxistcnco of newspapers, professions, 
bar, libraries, socioties etc., nnd thoir abscnco. It is 
roughly tho difference botweon tho old. India and tho 
now, tho forces that aro pressing us forward and thoso 
that aro holding us back.** (Pnrn. 28.) This Associa- 
tion bogs loavo to point out that tho Southhorough 
Committee has made very inadequate allowance for 
tho factors referred to abovo in tho case of India in 
general and have ignored altogether all these con- 
siderations in fixing tho seats for Sind Hindus, who 
are predominantly an urban community in Sind. 
Out of 104 elected members of tho Assembly only 22 
represent urban interests as against 82 representing 
rural classes, though tho main taxes of tho Central 
Government, customs and income taxes affect the 
former more than tho latter. The Hindus of Sind, 
urban as well os rural, have been given only one seat 
on the Central Legislature. Conditions are no better 
in tho local councils. Far from getting any special 
consideration because of thoir urban character, the 
Hindus of Sind got, as has already been pointed out, 
much less than their ordinary fair share of the non- 
Muslim seats in the Presidency as a whole, although 
they pay nearly 40 per cent, of the land revenues as 
owners and lessees of land, and the bulk of the Excise 
and Stamps in Sind. 

a 7 t *r ■=■ w ' : 


* See Bombay Council Proceedings, 11th Oct. 1927. 
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Even the special interests of Sind in commerce, trade 
and agriculture have not been accorded recognition 
so far. The Indian Merchants* Chamber of Karachi, 
which is a growing city of considerable commercial 
importance, has no seat- either on the Bombay Council 
or the Central Legislature. The Sind Work Merchants 
of Hyderabad, who are vitally affected by all that 
pertains to trade and commerce both outside and 
inside India, have not been accorded representation 
on any of the councils. The Hindu Zemindars in 
Sind, who pay nearly 40 per cent, of the land revenue 
and represent a progressive force in Agriculture, have 
been ignored altogether. 

The Association hopes that the Commission will 
look into these long-standing grievances of the non- 
Muslims in Sind and redress the inequality that 
exists at present. 

II. Redistribution of Provinces. 

This Association is quite aware of the fact that the 
existing boundaries of different provinces have been 
determined by accidents ; but they desire to empha- 
sise the fact that we are not writing on a clean slate 
and cannot ignore historical accidents that have 
built up various ties and associations between the 
people of the existing provinces during the last 80 to 
100 years. An historical accident that has acted as a 
centripetal force for several generations overcoming 
separatist tendencies that existed in the past is not to 
be despised merely because it was a fortuitous accident 
originally. Any scheme of redistribution that stimu- 
lates centrifugal tendencies in India is to be depre- 
cated strongly. There are no smothered nationalities, 
longing for self-expression in any part of India ; and 
the problem before India at the present moment is 
not to create new nationalities or to wake up the 
dying memories of old nationalities but to transfer 
political power from the British Government to the 
Indian Nation and to distribute authority from the 
common centre so as to carry on the administration 
more effectively and intelligently in the various parts 
of the country. 

It is true that some of the existing provinces are 
too unwieldy to be ideal units for the successful 
working of self-governing representative institutions. 
But the proper time for subdividing such unwieldy 
provinces as Bengal, Bihar and JJ. P. does not appear 
to be near at hand. The need for additional funds 
for nation -building activities is at present so insistent 
as to make it very unwise to divert such funds as are 
available to the increase in the cost of administrative 
machinery, inevitable in the event of increase in the 
number of existing provinces. The level of taxation 
is already too high and any further expenditure on 
objects that do not tend to increase the taxable capac- 
ity of the people would wreck all prospects of trade 
recovery, economic development and expansion of 
nation-building departments. On these grounds this 
Association is opposed to any increase in the existing 
number of provinces. They would rather reduce the 
administrative cost by amalgamating some of the 
existing provinces, wherever possible. 

Apart from Military considerations there are no 
valid reasons for maintaining as separate provinces 
small, barren and backward areas such as Baluchistan 
and N. W. F. Province. Nor is the continuance of 
Delhi, Aj mer-Morwara or even Assam as separate 
units of administration conducive to the political, 
economic and educational progress of the people of 
these areas. 

In view of the Muslim demand for the separation 
of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and its constitu- 
tion into a separate province, this Association would 
like to state briefly their grounds for strongly opposing 
this demand in particular. 

The demand is in its inception frankly communal . 
Right up to 1920 the Hindus and Muslims of Sind 
were generally opposed to the separation of Sind and 
their united demand was for a more integral connec- 
tion with the Bombay administration by the repeal 
of that archaic piece of legislation known as the Smd 
Commissioners Act. There the matter rested till 


suddenly it was put forward by the All-India Muslim 
politicians .as a condition precedent to their accep- 
tance of joint electorates. There was no logical 
connection between the two ; and the census figures 
of minority population in different provinces showed 
clearly that acceptance of joint electorates involved 
a greater sacrifice on the part of Hindus as a com- 
munity than what the Muslims would be called upon 
to make in areas in which they form a minority. 
Attempts to explain the inward meaning of the 
Muslims’ block demands by some of the leading 
politicians by a theory of balance of power, of 
“ external ” checks, of “ Political equipoise,” revealed 
their communal mentality in all its nakedness and 
showed that the separation of Sind was being de- 
manded with the object of increasing the number of 
provinces in which the Muslims shall rule as a majority 
community, thus securing a set off or additional 
hostages as against the advantage which the Hindus 
have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces. 
The dangerous implication of such a basis for national 
unity can easily be realised; and the Hindus of Sind 
cannot but oppose strongly a demand that Trill make 
them hostages for the good behaviour of Hindus 
elsewhere. In the opinion of this Association the 
creation of new provinces primarily or solely wdth a 
view to increase the number of provinces in which a 
particular community shall be in a majority is 
fraught with danger to the growth of sound national- 
ism in the country, and will increase the area of 
communal conflict and endanger the relations between 
the two communities not only in the area immediately 
affected but throughout India. ,The Indian Muslim 
League laid down in 1924 that no province should be 
so added to or reorganised as to reduce the Muslim 
majority into a minority therein; and yet they now 
propose to transfer the control of Hindus in Sind 
from the Hindu majority in Bombay to the Muslim 
majority in Sind by separating Sind from Bombay 
and constituting it into a separate province. The 
only wise course in the circumstances of India is that 
no redistribution of any province should be allowed 
without the consent of a substantial proportion of at 
least the two major communities. Unless tins is 
done, communal considerations are bound to influence 
the demand for redistribution of provinces and seek 
to divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Attempts have sometimes been made by opportun- 
ist politicians to support the Muslim demand on the 
theory of linguistic redistribution of provinces. 
Apart from the patent insincerity of this plea in this 
particular case, this Association considers such a 
basis for redistribution of provinces detrimental to 
the growth of nationality in India inasmuch as it 
will tend to make India a congeries of linguistic 
nationalities and so stimulate centrifugal forces, 
impracticable because of the multiplicity of provinces 
it will lead to and of the intervention of the native 
states between parts of British India speaking the 
same language, and highly undesirable from the 
financial and administrative point of view, for all 
linguistic areas, even when compact, have neither tho 
financial resources to run modem and progressive 
administrations nor sufficient political and adminis- 
trative ability and experience to conduct successfully 
experiments in responsible Government without the 
assistance of and association with more advanced 
communities in the neighbouring areas. Even if the 
linguistic principle be accepted as a sound principle 
for the redistribution of provinces, it is not correct to 
assume that it can legitimately be applied first to 
Sind. Among the thirteen principal languages 
arranged in order of importance in para. 195 of the 
last Census Report, Sindhi does not figure at all. 

Nor are the financial resources of Sind greater than 
those of other linguistic regions. Apart from a 
desire to placate the Muslims, there is no valid reason 
why even on the linguistic principle tho case of Sind 
should be taken up first . 

This Association does not deny that there is an 
element of truth in the linguistic theory. It may bo 
desirable from an administrative point of view to 
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bring together under one. administration people 
speaking the samo languages but scattered about 
under two or tlireo different administrations. But 
this has no bearing on the problem of Sind at. all. The 
Sindh i speaking people arc already under one adminis- 
tration. 

A common language in a compact area is imdouht - 
edly an administrative convenience. But the ad- 
ministrative Divisions of Bombay are oven at present 
linguistic areas and as such already enjoy this con- 
venience. Sindlti is, so far ns possible, oven now the 
medium of instruction in primary and secondary 
schools in Sind; it is the language of official business 
and of Law Courts quite to the same extent as it would 
bo in a separato provinco of Sind ; and so far as 
Sindhi languago can correspond to a special variety 
of culture/ traditions and of literature, the administra- 
tive connection of Sind with Bombay does not act in 
any way as an obstacle to its development. Bombay 
does not proposo to interdict tbo uso of Sindhi 
language or uso its political power to forco Gujrati or 
Marathi on tho Sindhis. Nor will any reasonable 
Government in a separate provinco of Sind forbid tho 
use of Gujrati in the business world of Karachi or as tho 
medium of instruction in tho city of Karachi or tho 
District of Thar and Parkar. Tho transformation of 
a linguistic Division into a province will bring about 
no change whatsoever in theso respects and thereforo 
tho philosophy of linguistic principle sometimes 
called to the aid of tho Muslim demand for tho 
separation of Sind is irrelevant to tho main issue. 

The prirnaty consideration in questions of this sort 
should bo tho welfare of tho people of Sind as a wholo 
and thoir associations at present. A dispassionate 
examination of tho history of Sind during tho last 
80 years will reveal even to tho most superficial 
observer tho immense progress Sind 1ms mado during 
the period of its administrative connection with 
Bombay. Various ties and associations, administra- 
tive, educational, political and social have been built 
up diming this long period of 80 years. Under theso 
circumstances the oiius lies heavily on thoso who 
assert that in spite of this rapid and substantial pro- 
gress, of common efforts towards tho solution of 
common problems, of 80 years’ historical associations 
and common sentiments, and notwithstanding tho 
unity of administrative and educational system?, 
Sind should be separated from tho other Divisions 
of tho Bombay Presidency. That burden of proof 
has never been discharged. 

Apart from this negative argument, which alone is 
quite sufficient to dispose of the Muslim demand for 
separation of Sind and its constitution into a separate 
province, many positive arguments point to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of tho people’s 
welfare, it will be very unwise to accede to this demand. 

Politically, tho step suggested will prove to be a 
retrograde step. The existing facts of economic and 
political life in Sind practically rule out the possibility 
of giving Sind tho same form of Government as an 
advanced province like Bombay has at present or will 
have in the near future. 

The case in support of this statement cannot bo put 
more strongly than in the following paragraphs taken 
from the memorial which the Sind-Mahommedan 
Association submitted to the Right Honourable 
Baron Chelmsford and the Right Honourable 
Montagu in the year 1918 : — 

“ Your memorialists do not wish to refer to other 
parts of India but will confine their observations to 
Sind. This Province is not yet ripe or ready for 
democratic Government. Its history, tradition, the 
heredity and disposition of its peoples, its want of 
homogeneity or community of interests, social, 
religious or of any other land, all point to the other 
way. Less than a century ago, it was from time 
immemorial under the rule of a monarchical govern- 
ment. The short time that since elapsed is not 
sufficient even under the beneficent influence of the 
benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education, to evolve the spirit sentiment, 
and disposition essential to the success of democratic 


institutions (para. 4 of tho memorial) . . . As regards 
tho method of appointment of tho so-called popular 
representatives on tho council, namely by election 
directly by tho people, your memorialists have no 
hesitation in saying that neither tho community they 
represent nor other Indian communities in tho pro- 
vinces are sufficiently educated anil independent to 
mnko a right anil proper uso of this purely exotic 
method (para. 5 of tho memorial). Speaking of our 
province particularly, and of tho relation botween 
tho two communities generally, it appeal's to tis that 
apart from a common homeland and a common 
language, tho two communities have so many con- 
flicting interests that there cannot really bo any 
satisfactory mutual agreement, botween them which 
is not safeguarded by legal and constitutional 
guarantees,” 

Tiioro is no evidence whntsoovor that during tho 
docado that has olapsod sineo this was written, a roal 
revolution 1ms taken place in tho conditions of Sind 
so as to justify tho Muslim Associations’ demand for a 
moro advanced form of responsible government than 
what thoy objected to ton yonrs ago. In point of 
literacy, tho Sind Muslims aro not only behind tho 
other peoplo of tho Bombay Presidency, but also 
behind thoso of oven Baluchistan and tho North- 
West Frontier Provinco. Apart from litoracy, it is 
difficult to think of any effoctivo moans of political 
education in a sparsoly populated nroa such ns Sind, 
with its fow cities and oxtromoly inndequato moans 
of communications. Nor is tho chnrnctor of tho 
oloctorato any way encouraging. Statistics of serious 
erimo in Sind, tho testimony of such caroful obsorvors 
ns Air. P. R. Cudoll, a rotirod Commissioner ( vide his 
speech at tho last Sind Dinner, London), and tho 
report of tho cattle lifting committco including tho 
non-official minutes of dissont — all rovoal the stuff of 
which tho oloctorato in Sind is mado. Tho results of 
tho last throo elections show cloarly that tho Znmindnri 
and reactionary olomonts will largoly dominate tho 
Sind Council and that quito a lnrgo porcontago of tho 
raombors will bo unfit for roal council work. Tho 
nbsonco of strong and organised public opinion and a 
vigilant, fonrloss, and woll informed press in Sind 
will bo another sorious handicap in tho working of 
self-governing roprosontativo institutions. Tho policy 
of difforontinl troatmont of various provinces ro- 
commondod in pnras, 142, 198 and 238 of tho Montagu - 
Chelmsford Report and followod by Parliament in its 
varying schedules of rosorvod and transforrod subjects 
indicates that, in tho circumstances described above, 
no caso can bo mado out for transferring to tho 
ministers in Sind tho samo subjects as aro under 
ministerial control in Bombay. 

On tho other hand, it is fairly cortain that an 
advanced provinco like Bombay cannot long bo 
denied full provincial autonomy with ministerial 
control over practically all dopartmonts. The rosult 
would bo that under a separate Sind Government, tho 
people of Sind will bo donied not only tho advantage 
of a further instalment of reforms but also a part of 
tho popular control which thoy now onjoy in associa- 
tion with tho other people of the Bombay Presidency. 
Moreover, a separato Sind Provincial Government can 
never havo tho samo influence with tho Government 
of India and tho Secretary of State os one of tho oldest 
Presidency Governments like that of Bombay. The 
conclusion seems irrosistiblo that tho constitution of a 
separate provinco in Sind will throw it into the cate- 
gory of backward provinces and place it under the 
control of a reactionary, unprogressive, obscure and 
petty administration. 

The deterioration in tho general standard of 
administration will bo no less serious. A small 
province has necossarily a small cadre of service ; it 
will necessarily offer a lower scale of salaries ; at any 
rate, it will have fewer posts in tho higher scale and 
so it cannot offer adequate scope to able and ambitious 
men in the services. Undeveloped Sind, which needs 
the supervision of experts more than any other 
province, will thus be deprived of tho valuable advice 
and supervision that it now gets f - « the . , bay 
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community has ns yet offered no guarantees against 
additional taxation of this sort or against unfair 
discriminations against the Hindus in the matter of 
beneficent expenditure on nation -building depart- 
ments or against vexatious restrictions on their 
economic freedom. The policy of tho local boards in 
Sind and the mentality of Muslim politicians us 
revealed by their pnblio utterances clearly proves tho 
dangerous implications of this demand for tho separa- 
tion of Sind, and amply justifies the solid opposition of 
the Hindus to this proposal. 

On all these grounds this Association is strongly 
opposed to tho separation of Sind from Bombay and 
they feel that they have in this matter practically the 
entire Hindu community in Sind behind thorn. For 
further information on this subject tho Association 
wishes to invite the attention of tho Commission to 
tho pamphlets sent herewith. 

III. The Self-governing Bodies (Municipalities 
and District Local Boards). 

{a) Tho Association sees no justification for tho 
introduction of communal representation on tho local 
bodies and feel that it has accentuated communal 
differences in Sind. They desire its early abolition 
ns an essential step in National evolution, and urge 
that a clause bo introduced in the Government of 
India Act, preventing provincial legislatures from 
introducing communal representation and soparato 
electorates in tho local bodies. The interests of 
minorities can easily bo safeguarded by tho system of 
a single -transferable vote and by the creation of a 
special machinery to investigate complaints of unfair 
treatment of minorities or of charges of maladministra- 
tion on the demand of a certain minimum number of 
members of the Legislative Council, with ample 
powers to enforce its decisions. 

(6) This Association is of opinion that there is a 
grave danger of deterioration in primary education if 
the experiment of transferring practically tho entire 
control of primary education to tho District Local 
Boards is persisted in, and that tho older system of 
control and administration by tho Education Depart- 
ment-, now under ministerial control, is likely to give 
better and quicker results with tho same amount of 
fluids as are intended to bo roleased for primary 
education. For the same reason, they are not in favour 
of relaxing the control of the provincial medical 
department in matters relating to medical aid and 
administration specially in rural areas. They feel " 
that it is very necessary to put a stop to tho tempta- 
tion to abuse tho power of patronage in tho matter of 
appointments carrying a salary of Ks. 100/— p. m. 
and over, and would suggest the creation of one cadre 
of service for all the local bodies to be recruited by a 
special Appointment Board, or failing that a system 
under which tho choice of the appointing authority is 
restricted to a panel of candidates recommended by 
independent Selection Boards. 

IV. The Provincial Governments. 

In the opinion of this Association, the system of 
divided responsibility, the existence of official block 
and communal representation have proved to be 
serious obstacles to the success of the experiment in 
responsible government in the provinces. Unless all 
these three hindrances are removed, no real advance 
in this direction is jiossible. 

In the present circumstances, it is not possible to 
evolve political parties, to give real power to a Pro- 
vincial Legislature to choose its executive and have 
full control over its Cabinet, and to create a sense of 
joint responsibility among the members of the 
Cabinet. 

This Association is not a believer in unrestricted 
provincial autonomy. India is and must remain 
one ; and the Central Government must be clothed 
with sufficient authority to prevent internal disrup- 
tion, unhealthy provincialism and intolerant com- 
munalism. It must continue to be the supreme 
unifying authority in all matters in which unity is a 


help to national progress mid should bo froo to stop 
in, whonovor ami wliorovor Provincial Governments 
cannot effectively promote national welfare or arc 
likely to dissipato their resources in unnecessary 
duplication. It must, in no caso, bo reduced to a more 
military and rovonuo collecting agency or divested 
completely of its ult-imato responsibility for the moral 
and tho material progress of India. Local govern- 
ments should havo freedom, where freedom is a 
help and not a hindrance to tho progress of India 
us a whole. Such an arrangoraont is not oapablo of 
being defined rigidly; it can only grow by under- 
standings and traditions in accordance with tho 
varying needs of a growing nation. Legally , the 
Control Government in India should havo fall power 
to make Ian's for peaoo, ordor and good government 
of tho whole country ns is provided for in section 59 
of tho South African Constitution. Legally, it should 
not bo prevented from doing what tho Federal 
Government in Germany can do, viz., “ to establish 
uniform rules for tho promotion of social welfare and 
for tho protection of public ordor and safety ” 
(Article 9), “to prescribe by law fundamental 
principles concerning tho rights and duties of religious 
associations, education including higher education, 
libraries for scientific use/’ “ tho land law, tho distri- 
bution of land, settlements, and homesteads, restric- 
tion on landod proporty housing and distribution 
of population,” (aide Articlo 10) “ to prevent 

imposition of oxcessivo burdens in restraint of trade, 
tax discrimination against the products of tho other 
provinces” (vide Articlo 11), and to insist on every 
Indian having “ tho samo rights and duties ” in overy 
province as tho residents of that province (vide 
Article 110) and on “all citizens without distinction 
being oligiblo for public services in accordance with 
tho laws and according to their ability and services ” 

( vide Articlo 128). How much of all this will in 
practice fall into disuse depends os much on the use 
which different provinces make of their opportunities 
to promote tho welfare of their pooplo ns on the 
dynamic force of tho Central Government. But on 
no account should tho Central Government allow a 
backward province to live a lifo of isolation from tho 
general march of progress or bring tho country to 
tho verge of a civil war by communal tyranny or 
discriminations against other provinces. 

V. The Central Government. 

But if the Central Government is to discharge 
these beneficent functions efficiently it cannot 
remain irresponsible to the Central Legislature for 
any length of time. A representative legislature and 
an irresponsible executive cannot work together 
in harmony. A reversion to the past is out of the 
question ; the only alternative is to concede an advance 
in the direction of responsibility of the executive to 
the legislature. Few politicians claim tho transfer of 
the military and the political departments at the pre- 
sent moment. An impartial Tariff Board can easily 
ensure the same treatment to British trade and 
industry as is accorded to them by Dominion 
Governments. The interests of British capitalists 
already in India can be easily protected by constitu- 
tional guarantees and the institution of a special 
tribunal to investigate complaints of unfair dis- 
crimination against them and to advise the Viceroy 
to exercise his veto in any particular case. With a 
second Chamber, properly constituted, it should not 
be difficult to protect minority interests and prevent 
tho passing of any measure in haste. If India is to 
be conciliated, a substantial measure of responsibility 
in the Central Government must be conceded; 
otherwise the country will drift on to a state of affairs 
that will be a serious menace not only to the British 
Government but also to those elements of India’s 
population that are anxious for its peaceful evolution 
towards a great democracy. 

X. The Services. 

A country so vast, so undeveloped and so backward 
as India is, needs for its public services men who are 
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KARACHI. 

' Dated 13th November, 1928. 


PRESENT : 

Ale the Members of tiie Commission of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai 

pREMCHANp) AND OF THE BOMDAY PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Deputation from the ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION. 


The deputation consisted of — 

1. Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A., 
Head of Economics Department and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, Delhi University. 

2. Rao Bahadur Hiranani Khemsingh, 
B.A., LL.B., Zamindar and Ex-President 
Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality. 

3. Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex-Sessions Judge. 

4. Mr. M. L. Chablani, M.A., Principal, 
Model High School, Karachi. 

5. Seth Swoukatrai Vehromal, Mer- 
chant. 

1. Chairman : I understand, gentlemen, tlint the 
principal spokesman of the deputation is Professor 
Chablani ? — Yes. 

2. We know that you are a Professor of the Delhi 
University. I understand, sir, that you como from 
Hyderabad ? — I am a resident of Hyderabad and 
I have also a house at Karachi. 

3. Among others there are also here Dr. Advnni, 
who is the Secretary of the All-Sind Hindu Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. B. Hiranani, ex-President of the 
Hyderabad Municipality, a lawyer of Hyderabad, 
yir. Dialmal Daulatram, retired Sessions Judge, 
and other gentlemen whose names we have before 
us. There seem to us, Professor Chablani, to be 
two main compartments in your memorandum, and 
I had better consult the Conference as to whether 
they had better bo dealt with in turn. One has 
to do with the position of the Hindu community, 
its representation and so on in Sind, and the other 
has to do with the very difficult question of the 
possible separation of Sind. Is that not so 1 — Yes, 
sir. There are some other general points also relat- 
ing to the whole of India. 

4. Yes, but we are rather anxious sitting here 
in Karachi to consider in the first instance at any 
rate these two matters, and I will include what 
you refer to as the general constitutional position 
under the first head. To begin with, would you 
like, Professor Chablani, to deal with the general 
constitutional considerations leaving over the question 
of separation of Sind, or would you like to deal 
with the separation of Sind first?— I would like to 
deal with the general questions first. 

5. Chairman : Would you like to address us 
shortly first ? — Yes, sir. At the very outset I 
would like to remove a possible misconception as 
to the object of the contents of the first five pages 
of the memorandum. We have mentioned various 
particulars showing the position of the Hindu 
minority in Sind not with a view to recall the un- 
happy past, but with a view to indicate how the 
public administration of this country has been 
affected by the vicious principle of communalism 
and how necessary it is to provide safeguards against 
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the recurrence and the repetition of the events 
that have happened in Sind during recent years. 
That is the object of the first part of the memoran- 
dum. So far ns our Association is concerned, our 
general position is exactly the same which, sir, you 
yourself mentioned to bo the object of this parlia- 
mentary enquiry, namely, to render justice between 
man and man. These various incidents have been 
referred to only to emphasise that justice between 
man and man has not been the ideal of the present 
administration in recent years, and that that excellent 
maxim has been departed from with disastrous 
consequences. We ask for no special privileges for 
the Hindu minority in Sind. We only ask for 
equality between all the citizens of the State. In 
the matter of franchise, we wish some glaring 
anomalies to be removed. We wish that the income 
qualification laid down for the non-agriculturist 
population should be made equivalent to the land- 
revenue qualification laid down for tlie agricul- 
turists. We wish that the Hindu agriculturists 
of Thar and Parkar districts should be placed ou 
a footing of equality with the Muslim agricultural 
element in the Upper Sind Frontier. 

6. Chairman : May I just ask you to explain 
one phrase you used to save time ? You said that 
you wished that the income-tax qualification should 
be made equivalent to the land-revenue qualification. 
I imagine that that can be .done in more ways than 
one. What is the practical step which you would 
recommend ? — We can come to an agreement as to 
the possible and probable income of agriculturists 
paying a certain amount of land -revenue, and we 
know the income of people who pay taxes based 
on income. The same possession of property or 
income ought to entitle the people to the same 
privilege. That is our point. 

7. Professor, I want you to give us a practical 
application ?— For example, the payment of Rs. 32 
of land revenue is a qualification in the rural areas 
for agriculturists. Generally twice the land revenue 
is supposed to be the profit of the agriculturist. 
But in some of the areas probably it goes up to 
four times. Taking the maximum four times 32 makes 
128. A man with an income of Rs. 128 whether 
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48. I 1<miho reply fo my r(i»\4l ir>n. Tint invest i gat - 
i»ff oMvor* wont all Hindu gantlwnmi ?— Mr. Barkor 
mvih not a Hindu. 

•10. Tim Huh-inapoolor vim a Hindu. Tlio public 
prosecutor wn« a Hindu ?— ‘ Thorn van a Muslim 
superior officer. My contention is tlmt there is a 
suspicion of political pressure behind. 

50. Have you gol any proof to support your 
allegation? -Tim very resolution of the Muslim 
Association quoted in f ho Appendix to our memoran- 
dum proves it . 

51. They passed a resolution ? — Vos, 

52. And this was a result of that resolution ? — Yes. 

52. Nothing beyond that ? — My wliolo point is that. 

the public confidence in the judiciary has boon 
weakened by this incident. I do not liko to moot ion 
names. lint, the fact remains that a big riot took 
place in broad daylight in a district headquarter town 
and no one has been convicted. 

51. Chairman • Surely tho point for us is that you 
are s/ieaking on behalf of your deputation desiring 
to represent the feelings of your community; that 
is a fact ? — -Yes. 

55, Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : You know that 
three or four Muslims died in jails and it cost 
Rs. 80,000 and tho accused woro honourably 
acquitted? — I am not hero to answer questions re- 
lating to such facts. 

50. You linvu made certain id legations in your 
memorandum ? — All I have stated is that in brand 
daylight one innn was killed and about ono hundred 
people looted and there was not orio man who was 
punished and that this reflects great discredit on tho 
polico and tho judiciary. 

57. Since tho British raj camo I think about 
22 lakhs of acres of land have passed to tho Hindus, 
that is during tho last 80 years, while they had only 
a fow thousands of acres before? — I have not come 
hero to answer questions relating to tho transfer 
of land. 

58. You will not say you hnvonofc been prosperous ? 
— That has been in spito of tho circumstances, not 
because of thorn. 

5(h You do possess now land to tho oxtont of 
22 lakhs of acres ? — Wo possess about 28 por cent, of 
tho land which is not moro than tho population 


ratio. 

00. You monopolist) t Ho services ? About 75 por 
cent, in all tho services arc Hindus? — Wo do not 
monopolist) tho services. Tho polico is not 
monopolised by us; tho education department is 
not monopolised by us. 

01. Does not tho very fact that your voting strength 
is greater than tho Muslims show that during tho 
Inst 80 years your community 1ms prospered more 
than tho Muslims ? — Is it our fault that wo have 
prospered and tho Muslims have not ? 

02. Your voting strength is greater than that of 
tho Muslims ? — Wo nro more enterprising. Wo are 
educated far moro than tho Muslims and our com- 
plaint is tli at tho backward community tries to 
arrest our progress in every way and to bring us 


under their control. 

63. Would you please toll us what is tho poreontago 
of tho Hindus in services such as the Public Works 
Departments and Forests ? — I am not acquainted 
with the percentages in each department. I have 
not investigated into it. 

04. I wanted to get at this point. You have 
mentioned about the United Provinces. I have got 
tho figures for the United Provinces and they show 
that the minority community there enjoy about 
10 per cent, of the posts in the subordinate services 
and 40 per cent, in the executive, while tho figures 
in Sind show that you enjoy 75 per cent. Do any 
other minority in India enjoy as much percentage as 
thev do here ?— My contention is that whereas m tho 
United Provinces there is no decree of Government 
restricting tho right of Muslims to enter the services, 
] ler0 in Sind rve have a decree passed by the executivo 
preventing the recruitment of the Hindus into the 
services above a particular ratio. While there is no 


ratio fixed for tho Muslim minority in tho United 
Province*, wo hnvo Jioro cortain monsuros restricting 
admission of Hindus into tho services. 

05. Chairman : I wish you just to givo mo an 
instance of that. You spoak of tho authorities laying 
down a ratio ? Is that for Sind ?— Yes. 

00. Who l is it? — Government have ordered that 
the Muslims should bo represented in a particular 
ratio in certain departments. 

07. Khan Bahadur k. N. Bhutto: May I know 
where it lias started, in which department? — In 
nlrnost overy department. Tho directions are there, 
thoy nro to tho effect that 50 por cent, of tho mon 
should bo recruited from tho Muslim community. 

08. But you will admit that that only remains on 
paper and if you compare tho figures of 20 years back 
with tho present figures you will find that there is no 
difforenco in tho matter of recruitment of tho two 
communities ? — -That is because fow Mahomedans, 
oven with minimum qualifications, are available, 

OfJ. And yot you cry ? — I protest against this 
pobc 3 f of discrimination against capable Hindus. 

70. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : You have men- 
tioned some quotations from some unknown persons 
regarding Mr. Brown and Mr. Rieu ? — I did not know 
that Messrs, Abdur Rahman and Abdul Majid were 
unknown porsons in Sind. 

71. Are there not such irresponsible people in your 
community, and do not they bolong to the extremist 
class of people ? — At any rate Ido not protect them. 

72. You say in your statement that Muslim 
members in tho Bombay legislative council have been 
taking advantage of their position in bargaining with 
G'ovornmont in tlioir own individual and communal 
interests. What. Is your authority for that statement ? 
Can you givo mo any instances where they have 
bargained with tho Government ? — It is a matter of 
common knowlodgo. There can bo no legal proof in 
matters of this sort, 

73. But you can givo no instance ? — I can give 
soveraJ. 

74. Givo mo ono please ? — Tho modules scheme was 
abandoned because of the political pressure of the 
big Muslim zemindars in tho council. 

75. Was the modules scheme given up in the 
interests of Muslims or in tho interest of zamindars ? 
— It was given up in the interest of big zamindars at 
tho upper end of the canal, mostly Muslims, and at the 
cost of tho poor agriculturist at the tail. 

70. Thore are big Hindu zamindars as well ? — A 
fow. But that does not prove that political pressure 
was not used to have it cancelled. 

77. Supposing for argument’s sake that it is so, 
are not tho Hindu community 40 per cent, strong in 
Sind ?— I repeat that it was all due to communal and 
individual pressure. If the Commission sends for the 
records of the case, I believe there will be startling 
revelations. 

78. But this does not amount to communal or 
individual pressure ? — Certainly. Besides it is notori- 
ous that certain appointments were made under 
pressure of certain individual members of the council. 

79. So far as the reforms go, will you admit that the 
reforms have proved successful due to the co-operation 
of Mussalmans and becau.se of their not creating 
obstacles in the way of Government ? So you call 
that fact, namely, their not creating any obstacles in 
tho way of Governement, a bargain ? — Well, there may 
be two opinions about that. Government fell into 
tho hands of Muslims because the Swarajists refused 
to take office. 

80. You say that there is rather a disproportionate 
representation of Mahomedans in service hero, but 
the figures I have got hero rather go to disprove that 
statement. Do you Jaiow how many deputy superin- 
tendents you have got in the polico department ? 

I cannot say. 

81. But jmu have got there your proper share, 
more than the Mussalmans ? — We have not got our 
proper share in the police department. 

82. But the Civil List shows that you have got 
more number ?— But tho Civil List will also show you 
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facility lo everybody wlio is too poor io educnlo 
himself. 

111. You will give ihem special educational 
facilities? — I will give that to all poor men, no 
matter to wlmt community they belonged. 

1 12. But- you 1m vo a Muslim population lioro which 
is in a majority and they are backward, and you have 
also said that tho hnrkwnnl communities aro a 
drag on tho whole of your province. A h tho liend 
of t l\e ndminist ration how are you going to got. over 
it ? — A. When I remove tho economic disabilities, 
1 do it for nil. 

113. I am speaking of the backward community? 
— Surely the baclnvard community would profit 
most by Mich on arrangement because it 1ms a much 
larger number of poor individuals. But, it is the poor 
man as such and not as a Hindu ora Muslim who will 
be the object of my care, 

1 14. You will give to tho Mussnlman community the 
rno«t ?— I would not exclude any poor man. 

115. But you said they nro a dragon your province? 

* — They are. 

110. In reply to n question by Major Attlee you 
admitted that vote:! are sold in municipal elections? — 
I never said that everywhere they are sold. 

117. I did not say everywhere, but Fomowhcro?— - 
Tliero nro occasional}* cases of that Fort. 

118. Can you tell mo when such buying and selling 
takes plnco? Is it just on tho eve of the election, 
or n few months before tho election? Hnvo } v ou 
any experience of that ? — I have not been an election- 
eering ngent myself. I cannot gay. 

110. I nm not asking you whether you nro an 
electioneering agent or not. I only want your view 
on tho question. Is it a fact that tho market value 
of tho votes increases ns tho election draws near and 
that sometimes for buying votes monoy is advanced 
by moneylenders ? — I nm not nwnro of that. 

120. You arc for tho abolition of separate 
electorates and you want joint electorates in Sind. 
Is it out of pure love for an ideal or because you think 
that tho abolition of sopnrnto electorates will result 
in tho roturn of Hindus to tho legislature in larger 
numbers than tho Mnhomcdans ? — I do not caro 
whether n Hindu or n Mnhomedan gots into tho 
legislature, so Jong as vigorous and capable men 
with a non-communnl outlook got elected. 

121. You are for vigorous men. But I want to 
know whether as n result of tho abolition of communal 
electorate, Hindus will bo worso than they nro to-day ? 
— So far ns tho mofusril in Sind is concerned I feol 
they would probably bo worse of? because the 
mofussil people aro illiterate and rural Sind is 
dominated bv Muslim znmindars. Tho Mahomedan 
zamindars will seldom allow votes to bo given to a 
Hindu candidate. 

122. Sir Bari Singh Oour : Professor, I understand 
you to mean that so far as your community is con- 
cerned you are nnxious to preserve a high standard 
of efficiency in the public services ? — Certainly. 

123. And you wish to ensure an equal chance to 
all communities commensurate with their ability, 
efficiency and experience ? — Certainly. 

124. You wish to give the backward communities 
no privilege merely because they are a backward 
community ? — No. 

125. The result of it would be that the backward 
community will rule over the advanced community 
and with their lower standard degrade public life 
and public institutions. Is that what you mean ? — 
Yes. 

126. As regards the backward community you 
have to give them special facilities, otherwise they 
will remain always backward ? — I would give facilities 
to every backward individual no matter to what 
community he belongs. I will not, for instance, 
exclude a poor Hindu who is handicapped by poverty 
from educating himself merely because he belongs to 
an advanced community. 

127. But you must recognise that there is such a 
thing as congenital aptitude — certain communities 


hnvo^ aptitudo for certain work which othor com- 
munities do not possess 7 — But nurture can do even 
more than nnturo. If education was open to all poor 
pcoplo and provided by tho State, it wall at the most 
take only a few years for tho backward communities 
to come up lo tho lovcl of advanced communities. 


128. Str Zvlftqar AH Khan : Professor, will you 

look at pngo 228 of your Memorandum ? You say in 
paragraph 3, 11 In tho opinion of this Association, 
tho principle of communal representation and separate 
electorates is incompatible with tho conceptions of 
nationality * * * 11 India has got n peculiar 

position you must admit, and tho question of 
nationality in India is one of paramount importance 
because round it revolves tho whole problem. Could 
you please tell mo what is your idea of the community 
of interests which form a nationality ? — I do not 
exactly follow you. I feel that there is no conflict of 
interests botween Hindus and Muslims so far as 
political idoals aro concomed. 

129. What I want to know is whether India is 
inhabited by peoplo who profess one religion, who 
have one common tradition, ono history and also 
common social institutions ? — I do not believe that a 
common roligion is a necessary element in every 
nationality. Tho United States has not got one 
religion, Canada has not got ono religion and jEngland 
has not got ono religion. 

* ********* 

131. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : With regard to the 
services will you please look at page 228 of your 
Memorandum, You say therein that “ While the 
Muslims in Sind do not desire to allow the minority 
an open door to the public services, the Muslims of 
tho United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces 
are actualling enjoying os a minority a share of the 
posts in tho public services, much in excess of their 
population ratio." May I ask you whether the 
Hindus in Sind do not form 27 per cent, of the popula- 
tion and tho Mahomedans form the rest of the 
percentage ? — Yes. 

132. Ho you not believe that though the 
Mahomedans in the United Provinces have an excess 
share of posts there, yet they do not enjoy the same 
privilege here ? — -My contention is that I am being 
prevented by administrative rules from entering 
through an open door. 

133. Chairman : Professor, let me now put two 
or three questions on the separation of Sind. Taking 
all the considerations together, do you advise the 
Conference or do you not to adopt the proposal for the 
separation of Sind and making it a separate province ? 
— I oppose it strongly. 

134. I suppose you recognise that Sind has an area 
which is to some degree more separated from the 
rest of the Presidency of Bombay than, say, Deccan ? 
— Certainly. 

135. You admit that there are administrative 
and other considerations which do make Sind stand 
out from the rest of the Presidency to a degree which 
is exceptional? — No. I do not think that the 
differences between the Deccan and Gujrat are less 
than those between Sind and Gujrat. 

136. What is your principal reason for advising 
that Sind should not be separated ? — Prom the point 
of view bf peoples’ welfare, it is not desirable that a 
backward tract like Sind should be separated from 
the Bombay presidency. 

137. Sind being in your view more backward 

than many parts of the Presidency do you consider 
it is better for it to be yoked with the rest of the 
Presidency ? — Yes. , 

138. Do you think the area and population of 
Sind in the circumstances are such as would justify 
creating a separate province ? — -No ; it is too small. 

139. I am not expressing any view but am merely 
putting a question. You have, I know, gone closely 
into the financial question in your pamphlet which I 
have read. Let me say that we cannot enter into the 
financial question in great detail now. But tell me 
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107. Supposing tho financial objection j*m removed, 
then also you object to tbo Hepnnit ion 7 — Ye.s. 
Kfhieation for instance \viil deteriorate) aj)art from 
t ) io financial burden. 

Jf/N. I do not want to riiKciiss educational matters 
with you. Yon referred to tho Sulckur Barrage and 
■stated flmt the revenue will not be able to meet tho 
cost in tbo initial Kluges. I think tho Government 
of Bombay is not providing from its revenues tho 
expenditure on tho Sulckur Barrago or any other 
project on which n capital expenditure in incurred. 
The de))t is incurred by tbo Government of India? — 
No province can incur debt except on tho security 
of its rovenues; otherwise nobody will lend. Tho 
Bombay Government is giving you thnt gunmiiteo 
arid meeting a portion of tho interest cluirges from 
its rovenues. 

Bit). It was t Iio Government of India that borrowed 
t ho money? — On whoso security? 

I CIO. Chairman : I think that Mr. Muhammad 
Shah is right in saying that tbo Government of’India 
lias borrowed t lie money for tbo Sulckur Barrage 
and it has borrowed tho money on tbo securities 
and resources of tho Government of India, which 
has lent tho money to tho Government of Bombay. 
But in tho last resort what you sav is correct? — I 
submit that there is another aspect of tho tiling to 
consider. Tho Government of India is not going 
to raiso crorcs of money on belmlf of a provincial 
Government whose revenue is only Ns. 1,01,00,000. 

101. Sped Miran Muhammad Shah : Do you flunk 
that tho Government is not morally bound to 
constitute tho backward areas into a province? — 
It has also to consider tho risks. 

102. Supposing tho Sulckur Barrago pays for itself 
and it will bring prosperity to tho pcoplo and evoiy 
pio that you spend is got back? — Evoiy project 
is subject to somo risk of failuro. 

1G3. Risks havo to bo faced ? — Yes, but there is 
a difToronco between tho smaller provinces and 
bigger provinces in respect of the rislcs they can 
incur. 

IG4. It is the duty of tho Mofchor Government oi 
India, tho Central Government, to seo that tho 
backward area is dovoloped ? — I do not believe any 
Central Government is prepared to borrow money 
on bohalf of a Provincial Government irrespective 
of tho revenues of tho province. At least there 
must bo some proportion between its revenue and 
its borrowings. 

1G5. Iiao Sahib Paiil ; Supposing as a matter of 
argument Sind is constituted into a separate province, 
do you think there would bo sufficient work for a 
legislative council in that province ? — I tliinlc you 
os a member of tho Bombay Council know better 
than myself what contribution tho Sind Muslim 
block makes to the Bombay Council. 

1GG. I want to know whether you think thero 
will be sufficient work for the legislative council 
of the province 7 — It depends on the men who enter 
the council and I think there will not be sufficient 
men who have either the will or the ability to do 
the work. 

167. You are opposed to the separation because 
•Sind people are not competent to do the business ? 
— Because Sind is likely to return people who know 
nothing and who are too mediaeval in outlook to run 
a modem administration. 

1G8. You know that even before the Reforms 
Sind was a deficit province? — Bight up from 1843. 

169. You think that in view of the present financial 
position Sind, if constituted into a separate province, 
will not stand on its own legs financially at least 
for a generation or more ? — Y es. 

170. Supposing Sind is made a separate province, 
do the Hindus feel that their interests will not be 
safe in the hands of the Muslims ?— It is not a case 
of Hindus feeling safe under Muslims as Muslims. 
Our interests were quite safe in the hands of the late 
Air. G. M. Bhurgri. It will be a case of the advanced 
community falling under tho control of people who 


aro backward and who are still living in mediaeval 
times. 

171. As tho Muslims aro in a majority and a 3 they 
aro incornpotent you fear that tho interests of the 
Hindus will not ho safo in tho hands of tho Muslims ? 
— I cannot make such a statement about Muslima 
in gonornl. All that I can say is that tho class of 
Muslim zummdnnj who aro likoly to form tho majority 
in a Sind council cannot safely bo entrusted with 
tho control ovor tho destinies of an enterprising, 
progressive and advanced community like tho Hindu 
minority in Sind. 

172. Raja Nawab AH Khan : In roply to tho Chair- 
man you havo stated that you oppose the creation 
of Sind as a separate province from tho point of view 
of tho wcifaro of tho people in Sind ? — Yes. 

173. I want to know who is the best judge of the 
welfare of tho people, you or tho people themselves ? 
— Tho pcoplo must have a self boforo they know what 
their real interests aro. 

174. You mean thnt thoy do not understand what 
thoy demand ? — Thero are human beings in that 
cat ego ry. 

1 75. But is it not a fact that tho Muslims in Sind 
demand separation ? — IVhnt do you mean by that ? 
Havo they gone to the voters and asked them as 
to their willingness to pay for tho additional expendi- 
ture ? 

170. Tho great majority of the people ore in favour ? 
— I Vo deny it. 

177. You do not agreo with that? — -I do not agree 
thnt thoy havo understood anything of the business. 
If wo wero to toll tho pcoplo that they will have to 
tax themselves further, I am sure they will oppose 
tho proposal. 

178. That question was put yesterday to the 
Muslim deputation and thoy said that they were 
prepared to bo taxed ?- — We do not know what their 
authority is for saying that. Let them take a 
referendum and ask tho voters as to their willingness 
to bear moro taxation on land, 

179. If it is found that tho great majority of the. 
people aro prepared to agree to the 'Separation, then 
will you have any objection ? — I shall still oppose 
it because I feel that it will not conduce to the welfare 
of Sind as a whole. I am not prepared to admit that 
tho common people know what the consequences 
of tho separation will be. If somebody is going to 
appeal to the communal sentiment of the Muslim 
saying that they will get Muslim Raj and so on, they 
may be prepared to agree. But if the real facts 
are put before them, if they are explained what the 
consequences of the separation will be and if the 
whole scheme of separation in all its financial and 
administrative aspects is placed before them then 
they will oppose the separation. The Muslims of 
Sind are not yet in a position to understand all that. 

180. You say on page 232 that “no redistribution 
of any province should be allowed without the 
consent of a substantial proportion of at least the 
two major communities.” What do you mean by 
" the two major communities ” ? — The Hindus and 
the Muslims here. 

181. You are only 26 per cent, and you want to 
hold up the 74 per cent, of the population from 
carrying out what they want ? — We are not holding 
up the progress of anyone. I might as well take the 
population of the Bombay Presidency as a whole 
and say that 24 lakhs of Sind Muslims are holding 
up the whole of the Presidency . The Hindus are 
in the majority in the Bombay Presidency and this 
majority is certainly entitled to say “we won’t 
allow a portion of a majority to be converted into a 
minority without their free consent.” 

182. Dr. Suhrawardy : One of your objections to 
the separation of Sind from Bombay proper is the 
smallness of the size of Sind. May I know if Sind is 
smaller than the province of Delhi ? — Delhi is a 
province only in name ; it is not a reformed province ; 
it is only an administration directly under the 
Government of India. 
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183. Supposing Sind is separated and created an 
administration like Delhi with a university of its 
own just as Delhi has a university of its own of which 
you are the professor, would you still have any objec- 
tion ? — Yes ; as I stated before the Hartog Committee 
education in Delhi is suffering because of the smallness 
of the Delhi province. That is my complaint against 
the present arrangement. 

184. As regards the financial difficulty, supposing 
the Central Government provides funds which are 
now being provided by the Government of Bombay 
for Sind, would you still have any objection? — I 
consider, constitutionally speaking, that it is a 
fantastic proposition, because no Government is 
going to provide funds without having the power to 
control expenditure. 

185. But supposing they provide funds, however 
fantastic the proposition might be, just as the system 
of communal electorate is also considered to be 
fantastic, then what is your view? — I am also a 
taxpayer of the Government of India and as such I 
must object to it. Though I belong to Sind I pay 
income tax and customs duty and as a taxpayer of 
the Government of India I have also a voice there. 
Why should they take a course that is bound to lead 
to irresponsibility and extravagance ? 

186. Why are they pouring money into Sind ? 
What advantage do they derive ? You yourself 
stated that there has been a deficit. Are you so fond of 
Bombay that you will not on any account like the 
idea of separation from Bombay or have you got any 
other reason ? — It is not a question of fondness, it 
is a question of public welfare. 

187. Supposing the Government of India were to 
find funds ? — Even then there are other objections, 
c.g., political; and moreover I object to it as a tax- 
payer of the Government of India. 

188. One of the grounds for your opposition to the 
separation of Sind, if I understand you aright, is 
that it will result in the domination of people living 
in mediaeval times over advanced people. Do I 
understand you to say that the Muslims are people 
who live in mediaeval times ? — Most of them do so in 
Sind. 

189. Dr. Snhrawardy : Have you such a tiling as 
the caste system among the Hindus ? — Practically 
none in Sind. 

Dr. Snhrawardy : I am very glad to hear that you 
have got over this mediaeval institution. 

190. Sir Hari Singh Gour : May I ask you one 
question? Have you any objection to amalgamation 
with your neighbouring province of Punjab ? — That 
is entirely a different proposition. It is certainly not 
open to the same objections as an autonomous pro- 
vince of Sind. 

191. You have not considered that? — It was 
considered some time ago, and both Hindus and 
Mahomed ans were opposed to it mainly on two 
grounds. Firstly, the general feeling was that tho 
Punjabi would oust out the Sindlii from the economic 
life of tho province. And tho second reason was that 
tho Punjabi would always have more influence with 
tho Punjab Government, and since irrigation would 
have to depend on tho control of a Government 
situated at Lahore, the administration would not bo 
fair to Sind so far as the distribution of water from tho 
Indus was concerned. It was far better to continue 
to bo attached to the Bombay Government, which is 
strong enough to fight for our interests against tho 
Punjab, in tho matter of any big irrigation project, 
dependent on tho river Indus. 

192. Chairman ; Tho impression that wo received 
recently from a Mahomedan deputation was that 
though thoy expressed a strong wish that Sind 
should be separated from Bombay, still they did not 
at all wish to bo joined with Punjab ? — That, is exactly 
what I say. 

193. I gather that you would ngreo that association 
with Punjab would not suit Sind? — Wo agree that 
association with tho Punjab is not desirable. But at 
tho samo time we consider it less objectionable than 
tho separation of Sind. 


194. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : One of the 
grounds mentioned by your Association is about the 
backwardness of the Mussalman community in the 
matter of education compared with Baluchistan 
and other places. Would you give us some figures 
illustrating that point ? — I have given it in one of my 
pamphlets at page 36 — Sind Mussalmans only 37 per 
mille ; Baluchistan 47 ; North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 50; Bombay Presidency, including Sind, 95; 
India as a whole 82 ; Hindus of Sind 266. 

195. How does it compare between the two com- 
munities — Mahomedans and Hindus? — There is a 
great difference in education between the two, the 
literacy figure being 37 in the one case and 266 in the 
other. 

196. Have you formed any opinion about the 
political effect of the separation of Sind ? — Yes. 
The first thing I feel is that separation would mean 
that the entire power would be in the hands of a small 
oligarchy of big Muslim zamindars. As I have already 
pointed out, most of the people are landless labourers. 
They cannot have anj r influence and the entire council 
would be dominated by the big zamindari element, 
which would take care of its own interests only and 
nothing else. That is one. The second of course is a 
more general consideration. We are so near the border, 
and even now there is so much of migration into the 
Upper Sind Frontier district. In fact Sind has taken 
upon itself the function of civilising the border tribes 
of India. We are having, as it were, a constant stream 
of people from across the border and the consequence 
of separation would be, I fear, that on some side, 
especially the frontier side, more of those border 
influences than Indian influences would prevail, and 
I do not look upon it, from a national point of view, 
as at all desirable. 

197. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Would you tell me 
please whether you demanded the separation of 
Sind on the occasion of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms ? — No. Not only we did not do it, but the 
Mahomedan leader, Mr. Bhurgri, did not do it. 

198. But what about yourself ? — We have never 
demanded separation of Sind. 

199. Professor, with regard to the problem of 
separation you know that the most paramount 
consideration is one of finance. You know also that in 
the Punjab one district, that is the Itajpuri district, 
alone brings in a crore of rupees. Do you not think 
that the new scheme, viz., the Sukkur Barrage, by 
which it is intended to irrigate such a vast area will 
bring in an enormous amount of money sufficient 
enough to carry on the administration ? — I cannot 
prophesy what will happen thirty years hence. It all 
depends on the energy and the enterprise of tho 
people and the quality of a dminis tration during tho 
interval. 

200. Do you not think it is likely ? — Not as the 
Sindhi hari is at present. He will have to change 
his ways. 

201. You fear he will not ? — My hopes in him may 
not he realised rather. 

202. You know, professor, that Travancoro, a 
native State, with an expenditure of 205 lakhs 
carries on a very efficient administration ? — I have 
not been to Travancore. I doubt if it is better than 
British administration. 

203. You also do not know porhaps that Gwalior 
with 140 lakhs carries on an efficient administration ? 
— I do not think that Gwalior depends entirely on 
irrigation. 

204. You are sure of it? — Facts speak for them- 
selves. 


205. Sycd Mi ran Muhammad Shah : At page 228 
of tho first part of your Memorandum you say that 
tho Mussalmans in certain places aro “ enjoying os a 
minority a share of tho posts in tho public services, 
much in excess of their population ratio.” I only 
want to havo just a rough idea as to whether vour 
community in Sind has not an excess of the population 
ratio in sendees ? — But it has more than a j>opuIation 
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ratio of graduates. I have not got the figures here, 
but if you want I shall get them for you. 

206. I want to know if you behove in an efficient 
and strong administration, or a just and sympathetic 
administration ? — I do not believe there is nocesarily 
a choice between two evils. You can have a strong, 
efficient and at the same time, sympathetic adminis- 
tration. 

207. Chairman : I want to ask you, professor , as 
an authority on public economics, one or two 
questions which have to do with the economic aspect 
of the separation of Sind. Do you recognise in dealing 
with the subject of public debt that there is a distinc- 
tion between the debt that a State may incur which 
has no present assets to represent it, for example, 
the debt due to a great war, and the sort of debt 
that may have to be incurred for the purpose of 
providing itself with an asset? — Yes; that is, of 
course, very important. 

20 S. So that before we can consider the possibility 
of separation and the question of what we have to 
do with the debt which is partly associated with 
that idea, it is, is it not, important to ask the question, 
“ Is not the debt represented by assets which will 
be held by the new Government which takes over the 
debt ? ” You agree, I am sure, that in the science 
of public economics it is an important distinction ? — 
Yes. 

209. If you have to take over the burden of the 
national debt due to past wars, you have nothing 
in the form of visible assets to represent it. But, if 
you take over the debt due to existing public works, 
you may have an asset which has been bought by 
expending the money. You agree so far ? — Yes. 

210. I take it that on the subject of taking over the 
sort of debt which is associated with the Sukkur 
Barrage it would be fair to say that it rather is of the 
class of a debt incurred for the purpose of prodding 
a great asset ?— Quite, but an asset which has not 
neoessardy to be valued at the estimated cost. 

211. I quite agree with you. So far so good. 
Now comes the question as to whether or not if you 
take over the debt and take over the asset, the asset 
will really be in the hands of the new Government 
adequate to meet the debt. It does not follow, of 
course, that it will be adequate merely because an 
immense sum of money has been spent with a 
determination to repay the money that has been 
borrowed. Is that not so ? — Yes. 

212. You can tell me from a study of the various 
projects in different parts of the world whether 
there are any big irrigation schemes which in fact 
have not paid their way ? — As a matter of fact, I 
think the Sukkur Barrage is easily the biggest scheme. 

213. Are there cases in other parts of the world 
which, as a matter of fact, have not produced a 
sufficient return ? — Within what period of time ? 

214. Would you draw a distinction between 
contemplating taking over this asset just when the 
construction work is finished and the possibility of 
t along it over after it has been proved to be a real 
revenue bearing asset ? — Yes. 

215. I am merely trying to got your help as an 
authority on public economics. It seems to me that 
it is one thing to contemplate taking over such a thing 
just when it is being built, and quite another thing 
to contomplato the possibility of taking it over in 
thorough working order when it has been proved to 
bo a rovonuo-bearing sourco? — Yes, sir; this is quite 

2 1C. Do you believe that if a thing liko tho Sukkur 
Barrogo is going to bo a big soxirco of revenue, it 
■will bo necessary not onlj r for tho engineers to 
construct it well, but also for tho administration to 
administer tho water and to soli tho land at a proper 
value?— Quito right; that is wlmt I myself emplm- 

6 15 217. Do you think that tho Government of India, 
if it wero going to contemplate this separation, would 
bo likely to consider whether such subjects ns Land 
Revenue and Irrigation in Sind could bo made purely 
transferred subjects ? — I do not think so far as 


irrigation is concerned it would agree to make it a 
transferred subject, 

218. After all it is the Government of India that 
is answerable for repaying the money ? — Quite. 

219. People who lend the money are entitled to 
look to the borrower, and the borrower cannot 
merely say that he has handed over the assets to 
somebody else. So that the Government of India will 
remain answerable for the money ? — Quite. 

220. I have no information at all on the subject, 
but it occurs to me that it is a very serious thing in 
Sind to consider whether it is likely that this immense 
asset could be handed or^er which has been built out 
of money borrowed by the Government of India 
unless the Government of India retained control 
over the revenue from irrigation ?— That is so. 

221. We do not have the advantage of any 
analogous case for guidance. You will tell me if you 
know of any, but I should think that from the point 
of view of public economics that is the sorb of analysis 
that perhaps we ought to bear in mind ? — Certainly. 

222. Chairman : We are much obliged to you, 
professor, and you, gentlemen of the Association, 
for your evidence. You have touohed on most 
controversial topics on which there is the sharpest 
difference of opinion, or rather I would say the 
sharpest difference of inclination. No doubt there is 
a very large body of opinion here which, right or wrong, 
declares itself in favour of the change. We aro much 
obliged to you, sir, and we quite realise that these 
are some of the difficulties which you, whatever 
community you may belong to, have to got face. 

* •##»*»*«»• 

Appendix (vide Q. 11, p. 238). 

Copy of letter dated, Hyderabad, Sind, tho lSth 
November, 1928, from Prof. H. L. Chadlani, 
M.A. (Spokesman), Sind Hindu Association 
Deputation, Karachi, to tho Chairman, Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

As desired by you, I beg to send herowith a copy of 
the statement showing tho number of tho Muslim and 
non-Muslim voters for the Bombay Logislativo 
Council election in the municipal and district local 
board areas in Sind, supplied by tho Honourable Mr. 
J. E. B. Hotson to the Bombay Legislative Council 
on the 11th October, 1927 (vide pp. G31-G32 Bombay 
Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXI). 

It will be seen that tho total number of Muslim 
voters is 60,838 and not 59,000 as you have been led 
to believe. 

A detailed examination of these figures shows 
clearly how erroneous is tho impression Bought to bo 
produced on your mind that Muslims aro likely to 
lose heavily in elections under a system of joint 
electorates. If the City of Karachi is excluded , the 
total number of Muslim voters in tho rest of Sind is 
52,508 against 49,030 non-Muslim voters, giving tho 
Muslims a clear majority. Tho Sind Hindu Associa- 
tion has claimed a seat oach for tho City of Hydernbnd 
and Shikarpur, and Karachi is already a sopnrate 
constituency both for Muslims and non -Muslims. 
At any rate, this is bound to bo tho enso undor joint 
electorates in view of tho total number of voters in 
these cities. If tho City of Karachi bo given three 
soats, tho numbor of Muslim voters is sufficiently 
largo to return one member undor tho system of a 
singlo transferable vote. Excluding tho City of 
Hyderabad, tho total number of Muslim voters in tho 
district of Hyderabad is 7,919 against 3,059 non* 
Muslim voters. Excluding the City of Karachi, the 
district of Karachi will have 4,030 Muslim voters 
against 1,814 non-Muslim voters. Excluding tho 
City of Shikarpur, there are in the district of Sukkur 
6,897 Muslim voters and 0,919 non -Muslim voters, 
giving tho Muslims practically an equal chance of 
success in a contested election. The district of 
Xiiwfthshiih has 6,517 Muslim voters and 6,442 non- 
Muslim voters, giving an appreciable ml vantage to 
Muslims. In tho district of LnrUmin, there nrv only 
G.329 non-Muslim voters against 10,601 Muslim 
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voters — a preponderating majority for Muslims, In 
tho Thar and Parkar district, thero aro 4,475 Muslim 
voters against only 2,834 non-Muslim voters; while 
the Upper Sind Frontier district lias 3,988 Muslim 
voters against 1,717 non -Muslim voters. It is clear 
that these detailed figures for each constituency 
effectively dispose of tlio superficial viow based on tho 
totals for tho whole of Sind without roforonco to each 
constituency separately. 

Statement shouting the number of Muslim and non- 
Muslim voters for the Bombay Legislative Council 
elections in the Municipal and District Local 
Board areas in Sind. (Vide Council Proceedings* 
11.10.27, pp. 031-32.) 


Name of 
Municipal 
Area. 

No. of Voters. 

Names of 
District 
Local Board 

I Area. 

No. of Voters. 

Muslim. 

Non- 
Muslim J 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Hyderabad 

5,500 

12,454 

1 Hyderabad 

G,765 

1,050 

Hala 

208 

32G 

Distriot 

i 


Matiari 

373 

2S9 

i 

l 


Tando 



• 

i 

i 

Allahyar 

144 

301 




Nasarpur ... 

254 

103 




Tando 






Muhammad 






Khan 

125 

330 




Karachi 






City ... ! 

8,330 

18,057 

Karachi 

3,710 

847 

Tatta 

173 

451 1 

District 



Kotri 

118 ! 

370 ' 




Manjhand... 

13 ! 

80 




Keti 






Bunder ... 

10 

00 





Name of 
Municipal 
Aron. 

No. of Voters. 

Namo of 
Distriot 
Loonl Board 
Aron. 

No. of Voters. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Larknna ... 

754 

1,505 

Larknna 

9,0S0 

3,373 

Kambar ... 

281 

4G7 

Distriot 



Ratodero ... 

28S 

541 




Sehwan ... 

81 

220 




Bubak 

117 

157 




Sukkur 

898 

3,228 

Suldcur 

5,542 

2,210 

Shiknrpur ... 

2,515 

8,4G2 

District 



Garlii Yasin 

G8 

337 




Robri 

302 

90S 




Ghotki 

87 

230 




Mirpurkhas 

205 

84-4 

1 

j Thar 

4,143 

1,018 

Umarkoto... 

07 

372 

j Parkar 






i District 

i 



Tando Adam 

110 

1,384 

Nawabslinh 

0,192 

3,400 

Shaluladpur 

209 

058 

District 


1 

Jacobabad 

471 

1,058 

Upper Sind 

3,517 

059 




Frontior 






District 



Total ... 

21,899 

53,324 


38,939 

13,703 


Total Muslims 00,838 

Total non-Muslims 07,087 





IMS 


INMAN STATHTOWV rOMMIHHIOJJ. 


Momornndum submilfotl by fho Khnns of fho NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

PROVINCE. 


Wo, tb** rt'piVM'fif »f ivr'i of Mic nri*d/M*ni/*v, mid of 
Mm* inrnl population t»f On* NnrMiAWd Frontier 
Piuvmr**, r<*i]WM't folly submit tie* following pro|x<mli 
fur the r\tt*n*unn of c/urdituf iotm] teforini into our 
1 *t iiviMn*, Mini 1 1 oj v» ^ Hint our vi»’Urt oil! m**«‘t "ith 
\ our approbation. 

1. Wo t'ftruf it ly ro*|uo*it ymi to b**1j> tot in obtaining 
full reform i tlmt limy 1 m* emirt i«»nr<l, mm iv rwmlt of 
your iIoIiImuh! ioii’i, for India, mid in Uii*< ri-*jwot 
up fr<*l confident Mint mir rv/pmd "ill rvr.*iw your 
Mlpjhirf 

ih Wi* K’g to lav stir-'! on th»* foot tlmt tin* roforim 
which nmy b<» comv«h*d to otir Province, "ill contain 
nil tin* progrc'f five obum-ntM /fimilnr to fhow tlmt nr/» 
mnferrr*! f»u lh** idlmr Provinces of India, vi/. : 

A full Provincial Council in ncrnnlmiro "ill* 
flu* approved nr)irn»t* of reform** nhmdd 1 m* 
t"dnblt*di**d. clidoui-d "itli full |»o"ir to pa* 
ln"M and regulations for t lit* lM*n«*tit of tie* 
Province, mul to evrrvo all other jwiucni mid 
funct loiei " it h "'h jell the t oiined ran he invent/ <1, 
according to law. 

H. We, liouever, renli-o tlmt tin* condition of our 
Province w not, tn all TiM|W’et«, similar t < v tie* con- 
(iitiont of the other Province! of India, nnd on tlmt 
account the constitution ami e\j*’M'*» of the Council, 
ns "ell ns the creation of new appiiutnunta tlmt 
are a neec-ouiry conrouiitaut of the reform*. "ill 
re<pun* modification. m» that they may fully conform 
with the local circumstanced. 

I. In tlu*J connection wo "ill, with ymir jxTmi u Mnn, 
briefly (hv'Cri>M* some of the factors which in our 
opinion afford cogent r*vvnim tn favour of the pmjfce/al 
in para, No. H. 

Thta Province consists of only five settled districts, 
is email mul though the jxipulation is homogrneotet, 
i t « fmnncial ri w «oiirce<i are very limited. The con- 
tinuity of the Province "|th Iude|M'ialc|lt Territory 
and AfglmiiHtan, the free jntereouive Iwtweon the 
jieople on both nide* of tlie Border line, the similarity 
of t lioir idenN, oiwtmns. nnd rnndt* of life, and it j»cr tally 
their descent from the common stock, strongly 
distinguish the jirople of our Prr*\'incf* from th mu* of 
the rest of India. Wo, therefore, frcl tlmt maiden 
and violent chimg**s in the administrative machinery 
of the Province will ha product Iva of serious harm. 
Wo arc, however, sanguine tlmt the projwmls, which 
we are submitting helow for your consideration, if 
accepted, will )>o consistent with the introduction of 
reform*, and will also contribute to their successful 
working, 

5. We hep to propose that fho Council should 
compose of two-thirds nominated members ami 
ono-third elected members. 


Vt. Tim Himnuof t)m Vrovitm* have throughout the 
British Hole been a* 1 mcintod with Government officers 
In the worl: of ndfniiUMtration. They are the natural 
lend'Ta of the js*ople by whom they are recognized ns 
Mich ; they nettle their private dispute* out of court; 
ameliorate their trouble* and dillletilti*M and they 
treat them like their children. The midden introdur- 
t i**n into tlm Province of /in elective system for filling 
the fieata in the Council will, in our opinion, dis- 
organize relation* of trust nnd confidence between tho 
Khun*, and the jwipl.*, and will also lead to discord. 
We hove, therefore, projxm*d tin* constitution of tlm 
<%uiucil in tie* nbove. mentioned manner no a* to 
pre.ferCo thf* inlhieftcy* of the Khans who, according 
to their merit, will he lurpely nfuninat/wl hv tie* Head 
of tie* administration, and fledr iimjority will he Mum 
a-i aired, Tim elective ayateui will also be cautiously 
introdur* *1 into tlm (‘ouneil, nnd in that way the 
demand /if the middle cln.'* »/*•» f/>r reform.'! " ill aPo 1 m^ 
met, 

7. ^^’e 1 m«p |/» ap|K*nd a nepa*-ah* not/* t/> this n'[ )r,> * 
aentatioii about tie* /•ervif'ci <if the Khan*, mul we 
//•el atire that the cans* ttf pood administration will 
not suffer by their lw*im» niuninate/) tn tla* majority 
neftt* in the ( utineil, 

H. Un\w that four muito will h** n*aefve/l for our 
Province in the I^pid/dive A« <**mhly and thn*oin tla* 
Council of State, when tin* imw scheme /»f reforms i* 
innupurnt/xh 

P. A\*e a n* prepansl to concedt* n|K.*ciril c/mc* s /ion* 
t/» our Hindu brethren in pmjKirtion of those con- 
<'•*<1**1 to MiL^mlman.M by ilinflus in Provinces in 
which tlu> Mumnlmnna in tho xnmnrity, 

10. It will not Im» out of place fn /Jirr/'f your 
attention to the ini|>ortmit ymsitinn which .tins 
I'mviuce ludds on tho North-West border of rivlitv. 
f rom tiunfi immemorial India has hc<»n invad/*/! from • 
this corner, hut that danger law been eliminated 
by the sturdy martial races who ntaud ns vigilant 
sentinels for tla* safety of this sub-continent. They 
supplement by their willing services the British 
Military jxiwor and wo feel sure tlmt the peace of 
India has been fully assured. Wo hojx* tlmt India 
" ill recognize our willing services in the same manner 
as the British Ciovemmcnt have always been doing. 

11. In the end, we ho|x* that as tho notables of the 
Province on account /if their lavish hospitality 
towards tho trans-border tribes incur largo expenses, 
they will not ho deprived j>onnnnent)y of tlm grants 
of Government land which they have boon previously 
receiving. 


Memorandum of tho Servicos of tho CHIEFS OF FRONTIER. 


It will ho fully established tlmt according to tho 
old system in this province, tho Afghan tribes look 
upon thoir Chiefs with tho same amount of resjmet 
nnd confidence which is prevalent among tho nationals 
of tho Independent adjacent ferritorv. Tim Khans 
of this Frovinco are over ready to servo tho Govern- 
ment to tho best of thoir ability on ench and every 
occasion of emergency, Tho peoplo also follow thoir 
nntional leaders without 0113* objection or demur and 
willingly join Military Operations for tho sendee 
of tho Government, when occasion arises. For 
instance, in tho year 1818 tho Sikhs mirroundcd and 
besieged Sir John Lnwronco in Bang JVInlmlat, 
Peshawar. Tho Khnns enrno with an army of thoir 
followers to his help nnd oxtricated him from that 
difficult position. Tin's fact can bo elicited from 
Government Bccords. In tlmt occasion tho Sikhs 
Buffered Bovcrc losses. In those days tho Chiofs of tho 
Province wero over ready to sorvo tho officors of tho 
British Government, oven in opposition to tho 
Durani Chiefs of tho time. Those woro dolicato times 


for tho Government of India, but the Khnns of tho 
Provinco by thoir loyal services saved tho situation. 
It may bo said with justico that- it "’as as a result of 
tho services of tho Frontier Chiofs that tho dignity 
and might of O 10 British Government remained 
inviolablo during theso troublous times in tlm Punjab 
and othor parts of India. In tho first Afghan War of 
1841, jn tho second war of 1878, and also in tho third 
Afghan War in 1019 tho Chiefs Rorvcd tho Government 
zealously and loyally. Tho sorvices of tho Khnns of 
tho Frontior in tho Mutiny of 1857 woro a determining 
factor in tho destruction of tho robol arm}*. Tho 
Khans of tho Frontior Jmvo always boon prominent 
in presorving ponce on tho Border and saving tho 
countryside from tho raiders of tho trans-border 
tribes. In tho Groat War tho sorvices of tho Frontior 
Chiofs woro xinrivallod in India. All tho Chiefs viod 
with onoh othor to sorvo Govormnont to tho best of 
thoir ability, ovon at tho sacrifico of thoir family 
members, thoir proporty and thoir own safety. 
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PESHAWAR. 

Dated 19th November, 1928. 


MORNING. 


rnusuNT ; 

All Tin: Mumiihus or Tin: Commission or nti: Cuntuai. Committhi: {r.xcr.n* Mr, Kikaiuiai 
Them c hand), Major Nawar Aumud Kawax Khan. Tin: Hon. Major Nawaii Maiiomad 
Akrar Khan, Hawaii Sir Sahih^da Anmn. Qaiyum, Hat Bahadur Karam Cijanir 


KHANS’ DEPUTATION. 


The Dopufaiion consistod of : — 

1. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida (Spokesman). 

2. Nawab Dost Muhammad Khan, 
O.B.E., of Taikal. 

3. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Dora 
Ismail Khan. 

4. Nawab Allahadad Khan of Dora 
Ismail Khan. 

5. Khan Baz Muhammad Khan of 
Tori. 

6. Nawab Muhammad Zaflar Khan of 
Walai. 

7. Raja Haidar Zaman Khan of 
Khanpur. 

8. Khan Bahadur Khair Muhammad 
Khan, Bannu. 

9. Khan Bahadur Shor Ali Khan of 
Takhtikol. 

1. Chairman : Khan Bahadur, you arc going to 
bo good enough to act as spokesman ? — Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Ghafur Khan ; Yes. 

2. Would you liko in tho first instanco to address 
us ? — Yes. 

Tho witness thereupon road tho Memorandum 
submitted by tho Khan’s Deputation, with 
tho Memorandum of tho Services of tho 
Chiefs of tho Frontier attached thereto (sec 
page 248). 

3. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : May wo hear tho signatures 
read out T 

Chairman : Yes. (To tho witness) : Will you bo 
good enough to read out tho names ? 

The Witness read out the signatures. 

Naicab Mahomed Akbar Khan : It is from all tho 
other Khans also. 

4. Chairman : You read out tho signatures ? — Yes. 

5. Is it within your knowledge that tho contents 
of this document — tho substanco of it — aro approved 
by other Khans besides? — This representation was 
prepared in consultation with tho majority of Khans 
hero, after a long deliberation lasting for two days 
and portions of two nights. After that wo camo to 
certain conclusions which aro contained in this 
document. Then I drafted it in English. After 
that I explained it word for word and translated it 
into Urdu. Every gentleman hero Imows exactly 
every word of the contents of this document, and 
they approve of it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I should liko to know if tho 
signatories are tho samo os thoso who are hero boforo 


10. Khan Sahib Muhammad Khan of 
Ghoriwnla. 

11. Khan Bahadur Arbab Mir Ahmad 
Khan, M.B.E., of Landi. 

12. Khan Bahadur Arbab Muhammad 
Akram Khan of Landi. 

13. Captain Hisamuddin Khan, C.I.E. 

14. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Khan of 
Chamkani. 

15. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman 
Khan of Akora. 

16. Khan Bahadur Mian Musharraf 
Shah, Nowshora. 

17. Khan Sahib Sarfaraz Khan of 
Mardan. 

18. Arbab Tohmas Khan of Taikal. 

19. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Toru. 

uk in this deputation and whoso names are given in 
tho list, or if thcronro any absent, and if bo, why thoy 
aro absent, and if there aro any now names among 
tho signatories who nro not down on tho list. 

Chairman : What I suggest wo might do is this. 
Mr. Gidnoy would perhaps bo kind enough to havo 
a list mado of tho gentlemen who aro here, and nnothor 
list prepared of thoso who havo signed this document. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes, showing which names aro 
missing and which havo boon added. 

Chairman ; I follow that. Thoso two lists will help 
US to Hoe. 

Nateab Mahomed Akbar Khan : This is given as 
thoir unanimous opinion. Only a fow havo como and 
attended hero, but tho rest hold tho snmo opinion. 

G. Chairman; I am not disputing it at all; I am 
moroly asking for thoso two lists to bo mado, and then 
thoy will bo availablo later on. I undorstand tho Khan 
Bahadur says that tho document was drawn up os 
tho result of a consultation with a largo body of 
Khans, that you spout two days on it and, I think, 
part of two nights, that it was translated into Urdu 
and that tho rocommondations aro therefore recom- 
mendations coming from a very representative body. 

Later on, if anyone wants to ask a question thoy 
can do so, but I should liko first of all to put a question 
or two mysolf. I should liko to ask you this first of 
all. Your proposal is to havo a council ono-third of 
which would bo olocted. Havo you forrood any 
view (either as a deputation, or personally) as to 
what tho franchiso should bo ? — Tho quostion of tho 
franchise has not boon discussed, because according 
to tho provious procoduro a soparat© committee was 
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appoints! to gottlo I ho quo'ition of frnnchfoo in 
Inditv, nn<l I thought it quitn pcmiblo that a Htinilnr 
commit too would i)o Appointed on thm occasion mid, 
talcing into consideration tho condition of our own 
province, that commit ten -would act t lo tho (pied ion 
of franchise, 

7. Very well. It i*i enough for tho purpose of tho 
moment to l;now that tho question of w)mt tho 
franchise should he pi not a question that tho Khnn* 
for whom you art' uppnking Imvo specially conridrrrd 
at this Htngo? — Quito ao. 

8. At present in tho North -We'd Frontier Province 
nro then' any example*! of bodies which nro oloctod hv 
ballot ? — I lndong to n rural area. I nm not nwAro of 
if. 

9. For instance, am 1 right in thinking that tho 
municipality of IVdmwar i i i n nommntod nnd not an 
elected body at present ? — I Icnow tho district board 
is nominated, 

/fai Bahadur Knram Chand : Tho members of the 
municipalities and district boards throughout this 
province nro nominated. 

10. C/iotr/aoa .* I thought so. Tho introduction of 
tho method of /‘lection would therefore bring in n 
clmngo in this provinco? — Vos, exactly. 

11. Another tiling I Phould like to know is this. 
You suggest two-thirds of this council should bo 
nominated. Who would nominafo them ? — Tho head 
of tho province. 

12. Tim Chief Commissioner? — The Chief Com- 
missioner, though by that tirno lie might Ixj designated 
tho Governor. 

13. At any rate, tho head of tho province? — Yes. 

I f. Is it your idea that ho would nominate afresh 
for each council, or would ho nominate po that onco 
he had chosen a man that man would continuo to bo a 
member ?—As a rule, nomination to theso peats 
continues for the lifotimo of tho council, nnd theso 
nominations should, I think, continuo to that extent. 

1G. Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; Would thoy bo hereditary? 

. — Xo, I said for tho lifetimo of tho council. 

10. Chairman ; I think tho Khan Bahadur means 
thero would bo fresh nominations whenever thero 
was nn election ? — Yes. 

A member of the Deputation spoke in Urdu. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Ho says that after three years 
thoy should bo changed. 

17. Chairman: I should liko to ask a question 
about, elections. You know that in so mo parts of 
India thero aro separate constituencies for separate 
communities ? — Yes. 

18. In other places tho plan of a joint electorate, 
whero Hindus and Mahomcdans vote together, may 
bo found. Havo tho Khans corao to a clear view as 
to whether tho elections should bo with soparato 
electorates or with joint electorates ? — Tho Hindu 
population in this provinco is bo infinitesimally small 
that even if the system of joint electorates were to 
be tho system applied throughout tlio province, it 
would not affect the Alahomodan population. In 
my view it would bo better if the Hindus wore given 
separate electorates for themselves. 

19. Chairman : The Hindus and the Sikhs together 
form, I think, 7 per cent, of the population? — Naivab 
Mahomed Akbar IUianl— Yes. 

Witness : The majority of the Hindu gentlemen 
who would be eligible for election to the councils or 
who would bo qualified to sit in the legislative council 
live in the cities, and in some places there they may 
even be in a majority, so they would not be affected 
by the large population of Mahomedans in this 
province. 

20. Chairman : It comes to this, that you think on 
your scheme the Hindus should have a separate 
electorate ? — Quite so. 

21. Sir Arthur Froom : In connection with this 
very interesting document which you have just read, 
may I ask whether it is the general opinion of the 
Khans that it would be better for matters to remain 
as they are ? Has this proposal been put before us 
as what you wish for in the event of some reforms 


being given? Ho 1 nmko myself clcnr?-~Ycs, I 
understand. 

22. ( I suggest (hero nro two sides (o the picture. 
One is that tilings should irnmfn ns they are. Do 
you think that would ho a satisfactory arrangement, 
or is thin put forward to us as your considered opinion 
if thero nro reforms given ? — You nro asking mo my 
opinion, aro you not 7 

23. Might wo Imvo your personal opinion, and also 
tho opinion /if tho other members of the deputation? 
— I will give you rny personal opinion. Tho world is 
moving ahead, our own world of India is also moving 
quite progressively. Tho Reforms are a stop in tho 
direction of enabling tho people of tho country- to have 
a fairly largo slmro in tho administration of their own 
affairs. Therefore, on that account, irrespective of 
tho fact t hat wo Imvo great confidcnco in our European 
ofiieers nnd in tho Government, wo still think that wo 
should hnvo a share of nil thoso Keforms which had 
been introduced before, hut from which, somehow or 
other, wo Imvo not yet been benefited, and therefore 
wo want tho Keforms. I nm not implying any 
reflection on tho administration in any shnpo or form, 
but I fdmpty mention that thero is a larger consensus 
of opinion in asking for tho introduction of these 
Keforms, and that is also my personal view cs well 
of tho Khans. 

24. Supposing it wero possible that no further 
Keforms were given anywhere in Incjin, would you bo 
satisfied with things as they nre in this pnndnce? 
— Cimrigo is in tho nature of tho world, and in tho 
nnturo of human beings. We shall still persist in tho 
improvement of our administration whether it is in 
tho hands of tho Central Government who directly 
manngo it, or whether some element of maldng it 
inoro popular is introduced by tho inauguration of a 
Council of persons fit to bo entrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Wo therefore urge that 
this province also, should Imvo a share of the 
reforms. 

25. I am asking this question because I have read 
gome other memorandum which 1ms been put before 
us from somo of tho Khan Sahibs in which it is 
suggested that tho province is not in a position to 
welcomo new Keforms. This document which you 
havo read to us would perhaps rescind the previous 
memoranda. It is a further considered opinion, is it? 
— Our humblo representation to the Joint Conference 
contains all the elements which, in our humble opinion, 
will to a certain extent reconcile all views that are 
held hero, and it is with some difficulty that we have 
managed to bring forward a certain formula before 
this honourable Commission so that they ma3 r con- 
sider our peculiar condition, nnd then also consider 
tho feasibility of introducing suitable reforms into 
our provinco. The proportion of the nominated 
members which we have suggested is really due to the 
fact that wo, by that method, meet all objections. 
We also see the financial difficulty, and it is on that 
account that we have also considered that aspect of 
tho case. Wo know that our memorandum is not a 
very long one ; and it is not a very argumentative one, 
but- I think in a concise manner we have put forward 
our case to the best of our ability. 

26. Baja Nawab AH Khan : Hindus and Sikhs are 
very few in this province ? — 4 per cent. only. 

27. Therefore you advise separate electorates for 
them, because you want to be fair to them ?• — Exactly, 
in fact, we have indicated that we are quite willing to 
extend the hand of friendship to the Hindu element. 

28. But if they want joint electorates you will not 
have any objection ?■ — Xo. 

29. You propose that the council should be com- 
posed of two-thirds nominated members and one-third 
elected members ; is not that so ? — Yes. 

30. And you say later on that you propose the 
constitution of this council in the above-mentioned 
manner so as to preserve the influence of the Khans : 
—Yes. 

31. You do not specify anything here in your 
paragraph 5. You say ** members.” They need not 
necessarily be Khans ? — In this province it is the 
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Vi. WiH y* '\ pivo :h<'ru n helping Iirj.-I nm» ?* * 

V.V lJ,**sn rt liw) !. 

•U. In tin*! «ny, I ir.^rvn, llmt « |;rri|w.rt**m r*f 
rV-r'ivJ of tl;n |^"T r '*i#fv- s rhotilfl t>^ 

ilrn^n (ftjjn th^ np.irl frtitn llm Klmnt- 

frujn tin* j**-,vnni* # from tillom of ilir* f/nlt- — 

JVu>Ion » 1^, I *Io not itr>tjrn*r»!n! you, 

42. Von t:\Ul ihht you vriibrcl to thf* t» nrmtry, 

iht* r’l'o'.A, il.t* tHl'T* fjf tli” roil projx’rly, w»l iuy 

iv an iJift* in Out l»l^mli' 4 tn^ i«*^v*urr of rvfonir* 
vo«M you no! pivo tho till^n of th»> f^oil romo rlmm 
in tli fi l^^nl courifili for th^ l^tt'T n*lmmintnit{on of 
ill** province?— \Vh*'ti th»*y nro fit wo will f*ivo iluun 
t I;* 4 ir of courts 

43. Hut do yon tlilnl: tli*«y oro fit or tli”)' run not 
fit nt j>n-‘ '*nl ? — 'I1i**y nr»* not fit now. 

44. How would you nmlcn th^m fit ! — ' Tlioy nn* 
r^uvinu r^lurntioti, 'Hi'^ir r^otirr^i nru nhiuyn 
lirnit^U Tli^ir inmlo of lifn i*i difTonmt, t)i»*ir pro- 
fr***»ion diJTf‘r**«t ; tlioy nro lillr-rM of tho foil; they 
nro working in tho fi»dd% nnd Imvo no projvrty. 
All thofto thint^t carnbinwl ln*<*p th»*m mnro or In n 
low racial htundunl. IJy dogn-o-i wo nro tryung our 
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tK” j tt **<- r.fv*. ly p"ivui r * i cry 

t. ''*•■%*» v toirt*., r raa'ii't 1 •'*•*.? fuftlir* j .0*0 .•u*'! l»*mj* w r;* . 
\Vr -^ijf* t ?, 4 ;r.nr.*jl t ll.*» {»-»*. #d Jndta. 

1.*, tX}:f»'uri : fi 1 1 ^ to m*i ij.r* p i-.jtu-n ti (Jit*. 

*n .rTy* l* tj*i *t< ‘sis!. r%n Sir linn 
Uitf-I out, 'Irft* »*i ifi (J.sn pn>vn;r<* 
Mftiiy nulfi'ifit ;*'■'■ think ih*-jr* 
rwti »f y».n c****:i!jn»*l ynirdun to 
4?’~-4t'. Atid ?h* ?* {«.?'•» lh*» I'tlr.JSr** of 
4 ft- in Ut** OriVrrujr^tu of Indm 1 - 


u* n - r-irtyoym m»JI odu.il r* 4 ! up nti nuthnniy 

oi**r imruu'n if i!u i»wtj r^u* 4 * 1 . uuni?^ dn tmt provjiln 
tl.** S;.*’!WV. 'Ilit-Tt! tjr» douti! thnf tt n rlifiioultV, 
hut you flunk It I 4 '- a difficulty which, on lh« whnjn, 
1,a% ? 4 > lw» pot i»vr-r h-Wt* haw inad** it very «M';y for 
tin* f.\ijuim ,4 io!i f<i mn-td* r the ijut-uion of linum 4 **, 
You vull !*«’»' V** Imvti Ucv-jt inn-.t willing to forego 
Infgn c r VJ>**?i ,4, *i ■* *<*Vctt th** tpu'itltm of llw* nxjK-n'Ki of 
rmmrtl haa jn»t urpil to n Imyi* ottent in our 

inuimmndum and that we want to n*dur*\ 

hut one filing »■« very ii nnd it it this, that 
thi 4 * province it so ronriituted that we tmturnlly 
exi>*y*t mid hujx' that greater financial lu^.ittnnce will 
lie given to uv that we nmy 1 m- ahle to develop our* 
r*elve«i with the help of the Hovrrntnejit of Imiia. 
'Hm proving hurt rMuof'd to itn pm*u*nt i*ire not 
rm nrnmni of our own ivpr^entrition or on urrounf 
of uny th tug that wo wanti^l, hut hy u certain 
fndiey whicji the fiovernrnent of India thought fit 
to adopt. We have not inehuled in thi** inemomn- 
ffltttn any remark*, nn to how to renunly the question 
of I ho finnncea of the province, though we can candy 

ruggent to you in many n’lmniifvi 

Chairman : 1 think we hnd hotter not go into the 
detniln now, bccmiio my lcami'il friend luu» brought 
out the point which you admit, that an things are 
them hi a deficit. 
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51. Sir Abdul Quail/ um ; May J any ono word. I 
\imU'rrttnmI that n« long wo pay our taxes, incomo 
tux or land revenue, at (ho ftarno rato nu (ho rout of 
India, it does not matter to Us where tho rout of tho 
money comes from iu* long iut wo arc part and parcel 
of India. If wo pay those taxes at lower rates than 
tho rout of India, then our taxes may bo raised to that 
standard. Otherwise it is no concern of ours whother 
wo arc a self support ing or a deficit province. That is 
what I think tho Khan nays. 

Witness: Only with a littlo difference. This 
provinco is, as I say, a Port of inidwav house between 
independent frontier territory and India. Wo are 
strenuously serving India in every possiblo manner. 
Wo nro poor, ournntnrnl indigenous resources am not 
very flourishing, (ho province is Rrnnll. With all 
those things, wo naturally expect, and strongly hope, 
that tho local income limy bo further supplemented, 
and moro largely supplemented by tho Government 
of India, than now. 

52. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Will yon please inform 
tho Conference whother you liavo been agitating for 
those Reforms for a long timo ? — I think wo liftvo boon 
agitating for a considerable time. 

53. Sardar Shiulcv Singh Ubtroi : Threo or four 
years, or fivo years ? — Yes. 

54. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : You Marled agitating 
in 1027 ? — There was a deputation to tho Chief Com- 
missioner, Colonel Keene, on tho subject of Reforms, 
and wo strongly put forward tho plea that full Reforms 
bo granted to us. Subsequently, I think, porno other 
gentlemen also presented applications for the 
extension of tho Reforms. Verbal communications 
also went on between tho Chief Commissioner and 
sorno other gentlemen hero. 

55. Chairman : I think wo can savo time- It 
comes to this, does it not 7 There is no doubt that 
tho view you nro presenting on behalf of tho Khans 
to-day represents tho result of a gradual advance of 
opinion. That is fair, is it not ? — Yes. 

Chairman : That is really all ono needs to sny. 

50. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Do you think that 
tho pcoplo of this provinco expected tho Bray Com- 
mittco to givo you somo mcosuro of reforms ? — Yes, 
I was myself examined as a witness by that Committee, 
and I strongly put forward tho pica for reforms, and 
I boliovo other gentlemen who wero oxnmined also 
did so. Tho majority did so. I do not know about 
ovoryono, but I think most of them wero asking 
for reforms. 

57. In what year did that Committee function? — 
1922. 

58. Vo you think that your people feel disappointed 
on account of no satisfactory result having accrued 
from tho investigations of the Bray Commit teo ? 
— Yes. Wo have been always clamouring for reforms 
all along. 

59. You feel disappointed?- — Yes, 

60. Could you pleas© lot me know whether the 
present agitation, and some land of boycott, is duo 
to disappointment ?- — I do not know. 

61. With regard to the nomination question, you 
x want two-thirds to be nominated by the head of 

the administration? — Yes. 

\G2. Could you give me the approximate number 
G \ Khans of this province? — There are different 
deglrc^ of Khans. You may take us to be over 
200. j^want to give the definition of Khan. Khan 
means independent chief. 

63. SirsZulfiqar Ali Khan : No. I mean what you 
would consider as belonging to your class ? — We must 
have about two hundred Tamiiies or more. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Dot us say' approximately 
two hundred. . 

Several Members of the Deputation: Much. more. 
The Witness : Perhaps many more. 

64. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Well, can you give me 
a rough idea. I do not want the exact number. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : The best thing 
would be to ask the Chief Commissioner. 

Chairman ; I have already asked for that informa- 
tion to be obtained. 


Witness : T may bo wrong. At any rato, it is 
quite a largo number. My friends behind sav there 
aro many moro Ilian two hundred. 

05. It really comes to this, I think. I havo no 
doubt it will turn oul that there aro recognised and 
important khans running up, it may bo, to tho 
number of two hundred ?- — About that number, 
from whom cnpablo men can ho chosen. 

00. Chairman ; And probably thoro aro others 
who aro entitled to tho designation who are not 
quito so important ns tho leaders. Is not that so? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Yes. 

07. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan. (To the witness): In 
your opinion, could a constituency of these two 
hundred bo formed for tho election of members of 
your class to tho council ? — -That is not our idea. 
Wo want to liboroliso tho council; wo want to 
includo other gentlemen, on tho basis of services 
rendered, qualifications, public -spiritedness and so on. 

08. Whnt I moan is this. You want two-thirds 
of tho council for your class ? — Yes. 

Nau'ab Mahomed Ahbar Khan : Not for our own 
clnss ; for everybody. 

69. Chairman : I think thoro is a littlo misunder- 
standing, Sir Zulfiqar. I understand this gentleman 
and tho Khans to say thoy want two-thirds of tho 
council to bo nominated by tho head of tho Govern- 
ment. Thoy aro not insisting that overy ono of 
thoso shall bo a Khan ; thoy would Icnvo it to tho 
head of tho Government to mnko whnt ho thought 
to bo a proper choice. 

Witness : Wo simply want and hopo to bo assured 
of our majority. 

70. I quito follow that? — Thero may be other 
pcoplo who may bo nominated. 

71. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan ; If you want a majority 
in tho council, and that is your solo idea, you do not 
caro whother it comes by nomination or election?— 
I may again explain our position. Tho temperament 
and peculiarities of the peoplo in this part of the 
country aro such that if elections are suddenly 
introduced thero is a chnnco of bloodshed, and so on, 
at tho timo of elections. We havo tried by the method 
wo now proposo to ensure peace, for if discord or 
trouble results from a large number of elections, 
tho council will suffer. We want to ensure its 
stability by having tho largor number of seats reserved 
for tho element which will be recognised as the 
leaders, by the common population, and thus the 
council will work satisfactorily. 

72. Perhaps I have not been able to make myself 
clear. I want a very precise answer to this. Supposing 
tho 30 or 40 gentlemen sitting here now were formed 
into a constituency, and you were required to elect 
four or five of this number, do you think if this 
method of election is introduced and you start 
electing your members from among the candidates 
there will be bloodshed among you ? — There will 
be less chance. 

Several Members of the Deputation : There will be 
no bloodshed. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : There will be no 
bloodshed, but there will be a tremendous lot of 
bad blood and bad feeling. 

Chairman : I think the position has been made 
perfectly plain. It stands like this, I think. These 
gentlemen, Sir Zulfiqar, have put up a scheme. I 
do not think it is very much us© arguing with them 
at length that we have a better scheme. I want to 
hear in terms the schemes of a series of delegations, 
and leave time for each. These gentlemen evidently 
take the view that it would be better to have the 
two -thirds nominated, and I am prepared to leave 
it at that, and accept that as their view. 

A Member of the Deputation : There would be no 
bloodshed at all; I can answer for that. 

73. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : In the new scheme 
.which you outline, do you think you would have 
Ministers ? — You must have someone in a responsible 
pbsition. The Bray Committee has made suggestions 
about that. 
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71. M’lmt is your idea about tho Minister? Would 
you have him chosen out of your own body? — 
Certainly, wo would like* to lmvo a Minister from 
among tho Khans* 

75. Sir Ztilf.qar AH Khan ; Would you object 
if anybody from outside came in as Minister? 

(V.ofrmmi ; I understand ho would ho selected 
by tho head of tho Government ? — l!o would bo 
selected by tho bead of tho Government, but anybody 
eke won hi not bo a popular appointment, according 
to us. 

7t>. Xonhir Shiftier Singh • You hiwo Mig- 

postal a council two-think of tho nu mbers of which 
should be nominated and oiuMhittl flalwl, but yoti 
lmve not said anything about tho constitution of tho 
local bodies, which am now entirely nominated luvhV«? 
— Wo have not considered the municipalities. hut 
the district boards should l>e in tho mine proportion. 

77. You want reformed rvprvont alive government 
for this province? — Y«*\ 

78. The foundation of reformed government i*» 
tho mnnneoment of the local bodies, and in province** 
where reformed government has bwn introduced 
the local bodies won' mats aged by members who won* 
for tho mod part elected. Do not you consider it 
advisable that that exjHTiment should be introduced 
first in this province, the local bodies being cnltivly 
elected, so that then' mrvv be some training in 
representative government first, after which you can 
po forward to the local council 1 In that way yon 
will be able to train your ju'ojde to mnungo their 
own affairs? — Wo have already bad sufficient training 
in ndmini-trutive mntters. Then' is a large body 
of men who have been doing useful work, and there 
is no rear-on why tho-o people and all the Khans 
who have been dealing with administration in different 
ways should not be entrusted with council work 
immediately, and so we demand the reforms 
immediately. 

7th In paragraph 9 of your Memorandum you 
say: “We are prepared to concede PjK'cial con- 
cessions to our Hindu brethren in proportion to 
those conceded to Muf*nhimii.s in provinces in 
which they are in a minority ” ? — Yes, the same 
extent of scats. 

80. Mny I know whether there are not Sikhs 
also bolding von' iinjx/rtant positions? — -Wo include 
the Sikhs among the Hindus. Hen* the Sikhs nl«o 
lndong to the trading chu-sm. Five ]H*r cent* is the 
figure for both. 

SI. Is it 5 ]>cr c< nt. or 7 |>cr cent. ? — Five per c< nt. 

JYatrofc Jlfchcinftl Ahbar Khan : Seven per cent. 

iS‘ir Abdul Qaiyum : It is 7 iH*r cent, for all non* 
Mahomcdans, not necessarily Sikhs and Hindus 
alone. 

TTf/ncffzr .* My information is that, it is .7 ]>er cent. 

82. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Ubcroi: In the Punjab the 
Sikhs are given separate representation in tho council. 
Will not you extend that privilege to the Sildis 
here? They are separate from the Hindus? — There 
are very few of them. 

83. Hut they have separate interests, separate 
shrines, separate business, separate educational 
institutions ; do not you think it would be unfair 
for a separate entity of the population like that not 
to be given separate representation ? — I do not think 
so. 

Chairman : Wc shall hear what tho Sikh deputation 
thinks this afternoon. 

Sardar Shivdcv Singh Ubcroi : I want their opinion, 
because they arc tho majority community in this 
province. 

84. Chairman (To tho Witness) : Wlmt do you 
think about that? Tho Sardar Sahib asks you for 
your personal view r , or tho view of your deputation, a« 
to whether you think the Sikh community hero, which 
is a small one, should havo the privilege of separate 
i epresentation ? — I havo replied that I think the/'* 
is no necessity for it, on account of tlicir small 
numbers; not for any other reason. 

Natvab Mahomed Akbar Khan : It is for you (tut 
Sikhs) and tho Hindus to decide. 


A Member of the. Deputation : Yea; that is exactly 
our point . 

85. Dr. Stthrituardy : You havo just said you lmvo 
no objection to tho nnn-Mnhomodau minority 
combined petting tho imino protection, horn tin is 
ncrorded to Mahoimslmvs elsewhere? — Yon. 

80. An' you prepared to give tho Hindus, Sikhs 
and other non-Muslim minorities combined tho same 
protection which tho Mahomcdans in tho Presidency 
of Madras, for example, art' enjoying at priw-nt under 
tho Montagu ‘Chelmsford reforms, or which they may 
enjoy?* — 1 do not know what they are, hut wo are 
prepared to concede to them rights in tho same 
pmjKution ivt Mahomed mis receive in other pro- 
vinces. 

87. 1 may toll you that in Madras the Mahomo- 
dans form 0 jvr cx nt. ? — What rents are they allowed ? 

88. Mere than their population bnsis ? — Yes, we 
accept that basis. 

S9. Am 1 right in raying your dejmtnt ion represents 
the con.* emit ive element in the country I — We are 
not divided politically according to Kngliidi standard'!. 

A A fern her of the Deputation ; Yes, yes; we do. 

90. Dr . Stthra wanly : Sir Arthur I ’room hiu 
jxnntcd out to you that in some of the memoranda 
some K linns oxprewi themselves as cut indy against 
the introduction of reforms. Am 1 right in saying 
that not long ago some Khans, whose imagination 
wns fired bv the recent reforms in Afghanistan, 
drmnnded full-fledged reforms, or reforms on tho 
lines of the Monlagu-Chehnsford reforms, with an 
elected majority?— I do not know ]>crsonally. 

91. Dr. Suhra wanly : May I show you this letter 
to refresh your memory? (Document handed to 
Witness.) 

CAoimifm .* Wlmt is this letter ? 

Dr. Suhrcttcardy : It is a circular letter, dated 
25th February, 1920, referring to a resolution passed 
nt a meeting of the Khans at which the Khan Hahndur 
himseU moved a r* solution asking for full-fledged 
reforms. 

IIY/iiom • You an* uponUsng of tho meeting of the 
25th 8ojitoinl>cr ? 

92. No, the 25th February ? — T was not there. 

93. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I think he refers to a 

mix-ting of all tho Khans from which a deputation wan 
sent to tlm Chief Commissioner, a deputation of 
which you (tlm witness) were tho sjiokemnnii rnd 
which demanded certain reforms. Most of the 
gentlemen sitting behind you were signatories to that, 
and it asked for full-fledged reforms, with nnrlcrted 
majority ! — I do not remember anything about a 
resolution in which tho Khans conceded th^ rbsint- 
bilitv of introducing reforms into thi* v- it h 

nu elected majority in the council. I d : rv *. • r** m* ml* r 
imv ftttch resolution invar*] f. 
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loomnont 7-1 do not know wVmf. wiw fh«* rviult 
if tiny pn*vicni'f ennmilbdinnM or dWih<*riitjnn*i, Imf 
vlirn ] mine lion* wo naturally dt*u*u*'‘!od various 
ispccta and eventually wt* oamo to f 1 1 i u ronnluainu. 
wan not hero before ; J coino lion* only nn the evening 
*f the 1-Hli. 

OS, }>r. Stthrawnnlij : Did you roriMtder the question 
if n second chamber in connection with fhi»t, n Hccond 
dmnibor connoting of lvlmnM, to be nominated? — 
S'o, we lmvo not rnn'uden'd any mich thing, lw*cmw'\ 
’OU hoc, oor province in mo immll that it would lmvo 
(crii n prof msf etna* jirojKvtah 

Chairman : 1 think wo init'd take tho fqxdceamnn. 
[ wan going to ask Nawnb Nawaz Khan lind of nil 
f ho wished to put any questions. 

00. Naunh Ahmad A Turn: Khan : Only ono, air. 
f rtm not talking nhout tin* post : tho poal i«c pad. 
[f 1 underatnnd rightly, you wjuli that tho p'fontH 
diould ho in fltich a modified form iw may suit both 
politically and financially tho Khan* ri wall iw tho 
ora! govrrnmont. That ii your chief desire ?— No — 
il*ro to pnfhtfy fho demands of tho middle classes to n 
lertoin e\t Tit. 

100. As tho spokesman oT thr Khan elasn would you 
? ay it i« tho funrtion of tlu* flovommont to pro that nil 
Dth'-r classes ahon Id In* taken in, hilt you want reforms 
in a modjfird farm anit/ihle politically to tho (Jnvmi- 
rnrnt, and financially, too, and to your own clam ntao ? 
— Vos, and also to tho jv>opIe. 

101. Tii at is your chiof dopin'? — Vos. Wo aro tho 
representatives of tho jx'opla also. 

102. Quito ritrJit ; hut you do not want thr full- 
flodgod reforms ? — I do not understand full-flodgod 
reforms. I think thr Government of India Act 
rovers our .suggestions. They are absolutely ncrording 
to law. 

ion. Chairman ' J think it is clear, Xnwnb Sahib, 
that this ]>nrticular document, which lias hern very 
carefully drawn up, is proposing a modified applica- 
tion. 

IIV/iicm : Wo want to reconcile nil sides. 

101, A7j!CCT& Mahomed Albar Khan : I should like 
to ask one or two short questions. Do you think 
that tho younger generation of the aristocracy have 
received or nro receiving liberal education? — Yes. 

105. Also are facilities available for tho education 
of children of the Khnus in this province? — There 
arc many educational institutions, but I personally 
would liko a separate institution on tbo linos of a 
public school, for tho education of tho younger 
generation of tho aristocracy. 

JOG. You Jmvo had a long experience both of tho 
Punjab and of tho North -West Frontier Province. 
What is your experience of tho work of tho younger 
generation of tho aristocracy, both in tho Punjab 
and in this province, and how does it compare with 
tho work of members of the middle classes ? — I myself 
have had o number of young gentlemen from the 
upper classes, from the nobility, serving in the Punjab 
in tho provincial sendees in various capacities, and so 
far as I could see, their work was quite good. Of 
course, there may bo brilliant men among tho other 
classes, but tho former fairly compared with nil. 
They were not inferior, so far as one could see. If 
anything, in certain administrative matters, they 
were usually moro useful. 

107. What I mean is this. When compared to the 
members of the middlo clnsses, what were the feelings 
of the people over whom they wore exercising their 
powers ? — People having some hereditary claim to 
their position naturally are looked upon, irrespective 
of tho democratic spirit., with greater respect than 
persons who may not have that claim. 

108. And what is your experience, particularly in 
the North-West Frontier Province, about this 
question? — I think here wo have got quite a good 
number of officers from the Khans 1 families, and 
they are doing fairly well, and in the King's Com- 
mission rank mostly. Of course, in the army, tho 
members of the aristocracy have been taken in this 
province and have given satisfaction. 


lOfl. Thom* who are serving in fho superior civil 
service, their reputation is good ?— I have no doubt 
they would not he them unless they wero men of 
character, integrity mid ability. 

110. What proportion of the superior services in 
this province would you like to he reserved for tho 
members of the aristocracy of thin provinco? — I 
Would like half the po«tH in this province, in tho 
superior services. 

1 1 1. Whatever is thrown open for the Indiana, you 
would like half of it for the aristocracy ?— Yea. 

1 12. Wfintever is thrown open to Indians, you 
would like half of that to ho reserved for tho nristo- 
cracy ? — Yer. In the Punjab the rule was that some 
pods were thrown open to competition, which meant 
that anybody could come and compote for those 
appointments. Here, if wo have reserved two 
appointments for tho upper classes and two for 
competition in that wav, I think our purpose will bo 
served fairly. 

113. Put you would liko half, at any rate, of tho 
posts thrown open to Indians reserved for tho aristo- 
cracy 7 — Y<»*«. 

Sir Ahdtd Qab/urn : This matter is so important 
that it practically a life and death question for the 
provinco. I will begin with n little explanation. Tho 
wit rie*w happens to he my class-fellow and my 
countryman, and so J lmvo tho privilege of putting a 
few simple questions to him, and I trust that ho will 
not mind if I put them. 

Chairman : Few and simplo nro most admirable 
words. 

114. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I seo that you do not 
liko to use the words “ full-fledged, 1 ’ but in your 
Memorandum you speak of reforms to which other 
peoplo are aspiring? — It means full-fledged. I quite 
accept tho word full-fledged to he applied to our 
representations. 

1 1 IS. I nrn rather glad that wo are on tho same 
platform a* far as tho introduction of reforms in the 
North-West Frontier Provinco is concerned. We 
want these reforms ? — Yes. 

II G. Tho second question, on which there is a 
difference of opinion, is as to how tho council is to 
ho constituted. You suggest two-thirds nominated 
and one-third elected, is that so ? — Yes. It is not 
my porsonal opinion entirely. It is the opinion of 
nil tho gentlemen who nro sitting behind me. 

117. I am just coming to that point. You know 
that over since tbo Bray Committee Deport there is 
this agitation and demand for reforms in this pro- 
vinco ? — Yes. 

1 IS. May I know whether you presided over a 
meeting Jield ns late as the 25th September last, in 
which a resolution was passed asking for the so-called 
“ full-fledged ” reforms ? — Yes. 

119. Do I understand rightly that in that resolu- 
tion no suggestion was made of two -thirds nomination? 
— Quite. 

120. Do I understand rightly that ns 2ate as the 
12th November, at a meeting of all parties of Muslims, 
the same demand was reiterated ? — I do not know. 

I was not there. 

121. I will read out the passage : “ We repeat our 
emphatic request for all the reforms that are pre- 
vailing in other parts of India, and if by any reason 
we cannot get all those reforms as a separate unit, 
then we request that the five districts may be re- 
amalgamated with the Punjab, so that we may not be 
losing our rights in future and we shall give the 
Hindu and other non-Muslims minorities the same 
protection as is given elsewhere.” Members of this 
deputation sitting behind you were there. What I 
should like to explain is that even up to the 13th there 
was no mention of nomination. The idea of nomina- 
tion came between the 13th November and the 
15th November, when the Khan Bahadur Sahib, the 
spokesman, gave the lead, and the idea sprang from 
some eight or ten persons and that their Memorandum 
had not seen the light of day up to the moment we 
came into this hall ? — I protest against the last word. 
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Chairman : Would vow forgive mo for one moment, 
beenuso we want to keep order hero. Everything that 
lms passed this morning lias boon very helpful to us, 
and I am obliged to you, Nnwnb Akbnr Khan, for 
mentioning what you have mentioned ; but, after nil, 
tho important thing for all of us in a Confcrenco of 
this sort is to try by co-oporation and listening to 
what others say to arrive at tho best course. I do not 
blame anybody because ho changes somewhat his 
view, I shall change my own view a good many 
times before I come to the end of this Statutory 
Commission. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Quite. 

122. Chairman : I think it- is quite right to have 
tho fact brought out, and it seems to bo tho fnct that 
some of these distinguished gentlemen were not quito 
so clear as to their present view as no doubt they 
are to-day. It happens in all countries. Fcoplo 
pass resolutions, you know, and then afterwards they 
consult together and they come to tho conclusion 
that, it would bo better to express their view in a 
rather modified way; and so it is not a fair way to 
put it to say that the Khans, or many of them, have 
at ono time made a very advanced demand, and they 
have passed resolutions oven in this very month 
expressing it, but we should remember that what they 
are now suggesting through tho mouth of this gentle- 
man is a revised view. Wo have been told it is tho 
result of a discussion, and wo must not treat it as 
though it had been the fixed opinion of everybody 
for a very long time past. Does not that put it 
fairly ? 

(Several members of tho deputation rose and 
expressed approval.) 

Witness : Quite right, sir. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I could only expect this 
reply, i.c,, that a man is changeable in his views and 
his ideas, oven at the eleventh hour. I am quito 
satisfied, sir. I have no objection to that. 

TEf/aess .* If you will ask' your question I will 
answer it. 

123. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : What is tho underlying 
motive in suggesting this two -third nomination? — 
It is to ensure the majority of the Khans. 

124. You have stated in your Memorandum that 
the Khans exercise almost life and death influence ? — 
No ; these are not my words. 

125. If the Khans exercise considerable influence 
with their people, as stated in your Memorandum, 
why should you fear that the Khans will not be elected 
in a system of election or is your suggestion meant to 
strengthen the hands of the local administration ? — 
I have not stated a word about influence in my 
Memorandum. I simply stated that they are the 
leaders of the people. You have got tho Memoran- 
dum with you and you can see it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : It says that the Khans 
exercise great influence. 

Chairman : Let mo try and help you both. I think 
the position stands like this. The Memorandum 
speaks about the Khans, how the people follow their 
national leaders and so on. That means really that 
the Khans exercise leadership and I am sure they do. 
Then you put the question, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, very 
naturally. You ask if the Khans exercise such 
leadership on their followers is it really necessary to 
secure the Khans’ position by nomination and 
whether they would not get their position secure 
even by election. People will have different opinions ; 
but the opinion of this deputation is that that may 
be the system, hut they still would prefer two-tliirds 
nomination. 

Witness : I also want to say one thing with your 
permission, sir. It has been stated that our Memor- 
andum was finally settled this morning. I protest 
against it. 

126. Sir Abdul Qaiyutn : I said that it saw the 
light of day this morning, though it was settled on 
the 16th ? — It was printed, published and shown to 
every one. . 

127. If the world had seen it the co-opted members 
would also have seen it ? — I do not know if I have to 


advertise by boat of drums that such and such a 
thing has boon done. Everybody has signed it and 
ovorybody has scon it. 

128. Chairman : I quito agreo that it is not- 
nccessnry that it should see tho light of day at a 
particular momont but as a matter of fact this 
document has been prepared only quito recently ? — 
It has been propared after consultation with ovory- 
body concerned, and I simply drafted it. 

129. As a matter of fnct I never saw tho documont 
myself until I sat in tho Chair this morning. So it 
is quite right to say that, tho actual documont is only 
quito recently propared ? — It was written long boforo. 

130. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Thon you propose a 
council of your own with powers of legislation for 
tho North-West Frontier Provinco with a majority of 
two-thirds nominated members ? — Yes. 

131. May I lcnow wlmt is tho underlying object of 
having this nomination instead of election ? — I have 
given my reasons in tho Memorandum. I may say 
that our object is to reconcile overy interest in tho 
provinco, and at tho samo timo to preserve the 
influence of tho Khans for which wo want to bo 
assured of a majority and wo think wo havo a claim 
to it. 

132. You think that if an elective system is intro- 
duced tho Khans may loso their influence ? — Yes, to a 
certain extent. 

133. If they nro the natural leaders and they possess 
great influence, may I lcnow why they should lose 
influence when they are elected by their own con- 
stituency ?- — Wo do not want to introduco a system 
to which our people nro not accustomed. Wo do 
not wont that any uncertainty may happen. 

134. You lcnow wo all have those Khnnsliips. 
Were they elected or wero they nominated by some- 
body ? — I personally think that it is the prerogative 
of the Crown to select or nominate people to high 
positions. Our kings had always exercised autocratic 
powers in old times. I do not lcnow tho history of 
each and every family. But each of tho members 
of the deputation hero claims a descent from remote 
times. 

135. So also tho King or Iris representative has tho 
power to creato Khan Sahibs, Khan Bahadurs and 
Nawabs ? — I have not said a word about that. I am 
talking only about the men for whom I am speaking 
here. 

136. If people aro made Nawabs, Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, do they come on tho same level with 
tho rest ? — Yes, naturally. 

137. Thon you moan the list of Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, etc., is unlimited ? — I do not know 
about that. All I say is that our position is hereditary 
and Government has recognised us so. As for the 
distinction you make, it may be of recent growth 
or otherwise. We do not in any way object to the 
position hold by any gentleman or to the appointment 
of anybody to a liigh position by the Government. 
We are speaking here about our own selves. 

138. I do not mean to criticise you. But what I 
was saying was that if these Khan Sahibs, Khan 
Bahadurs and others were included in the list of 
Khans, there would be no limit to it ? — I do not 
know about that. 

139. I have not got the answer to my question 
regarding nomination. Is your object not to impair 
the authority of the administration or not to impair 
the position of the Khans ? — The object is what 
I have already stated. 

140. Is your Memorandum the result of consultation 
among you at a meeting ? — Yes. 

141. Chairman : He said that they had a meeting 
for two days and they discussed it at that time. 

Do you not think that it is on the Whole fair that 
We must take it that this document does represent 
at present the views to which these gentlemen 'are 
committed ; but it is open to the criticism— to which 
I am fully alive — that it has not been a long standing 
view and it has been the result of some change of 
opinion ? Is not that fair ? 
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Sir Abdul Qaiyum : It is quite fair. But the 
point I was trying to bring out was that this represents 
the view of not more than eight or ten persons, 
that they were trying to get many signatures to the 
document, that they have failed to do so and that they 
have failed to get the signatures of even those whose 
names are given in the Memorandum. 

Witness : I do not know anything about that. 
That is not correct. 

Nawab Mahomed ATcbar Khan : I may state that 
on the 19th of May there was a meeting held and it. 
was then distinctly mentioned that two -thirds should 
be by nomination and one -third by election. 

Chairman : I think we do not want to hear more 
about that. If there is anybody who wishes to let 
us have any further memorandum on the subject 
either explaining how the document came into 
existence or adding further signatures or contrasting 


different resolutions, you may be quite certain that 
the Statutory Commission and our colleagues will 
be very glad to listen; but we will not spend any 
more time on this subject tins morning. There is a 
Hindu deputation — which is a very important one — 
waiting and we must not keep them waiting too 
long. 

Sir Abdtd Qaiyum : I now simply want to say 
that all these posters, etc., which the Commission 
see are for the introduction of reforms in the province 
and I want to impress that there is no real boycott. 

142. Bai Bahadur Karam Chand : How many 
Mahomedans belonging to the city signed this 
Memorandum ? — Only Captain Hisamuddin Khan 
who belongs to our party and is the only representative 
of the Khans in Peshawar city. 

143. Is he a Government official ? — Yes, but as a 
Rais of Peshawar he signed the document. 


Memorandum submitted by the HINDU PARTY, North-West Frontier 

Province. 


The case of the Hindus in the North-West Frontier 
Province is summarised below ; — 

Resolution of the Provincial Hindu Conference- 

1. The Resolution, of the Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference, which was laid before the Sub-Committee 
of the Royal Commission, represents the view of the 
vast majority of the Hindu Community accurately. 
It ran as follows : — 

“ (a) The Reforms Scheme, in its entirety or 
otherwise, will neither bo workable nor 
beneficial in the North-West Frontier 
Province, owing to the peculiar conditions, 
geographical, financial and political, 
obtaining in this Province, and that it is 
sure to be detrimental to good government 
and highly prejudicial to All-India interests ; 

“ (6) The introduction of Election in the Local 
Bodies is not desirable in the interests of 
public tranquillity and communal harmony.” 

The- question of Provincial autonomy, with a grant 
of full-fledged reforms on population basis, and 
Special Electorates for different communities, is not 
acceptable to the Hindus. The Hindus in this Pro- 
vince are not wanting in a desire for political 
advancement along with the rest of India, but situated 
ns thoy are, are opposed to reforms on communal 
basis or population strength. The former is the nega- 
tion of nationalism for which they stand hero ns 
elsewhere, and the latter gives no real indication of 
the All-India or Provincial importance of the 
minorities. 

The Memorandum. 

2. Weighty reasons in support of the Hindu 
opposition to tho introduction of constitutional 
changes would bo found in tho Memorandum 
submitted by Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta, Retired 
District Judge, the spokesman of tho Hindu Deputa- 
tion now beforo tho Commission. 

3. These may briefly bo categorised ns follows : — 

({) Tho reasons, which led Lord Curzon to 
sepnrato tlio North -1 Vest Frontier Provinco 
from tho Punjab, wero purely strategic and 
political. His Lordship was of opinion that 
tho Gateway of India should bo controlled 
bv tho Central Government, and it has sinco 
been so controlled. Theso reasons, which 
led to tho formation of a new Provinco, still 
hold good, and indeed, with greater force 
in view of tho momentous changes taking 
place in its immediate vicinity. 


(ii) The inseparability of the settled Districts 
from the unadministered Tracts,' which are 
inhabited by wild, fanatic and warlike 
tribes with whom the Pathan population 
here have close ties of kinship and sympathy. 

(Hi) This province is a heavy deficit province, 
its revenues are supplemented by largo 
contributions from the Indian exchequer. 
There is no possibility that this province 
will ever be self-supporting. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Central Government, or 
the Central Legislature will forego _ its 
control over a province which is maintained 
mainly from tho resources of the Central 
rovenues. The Hindu Conference thinks 
that this ground alono should suffice to 
dismiss the question of any cataclysmic 
changes as beyond tho range of practical 
politics. 

(iv) The people living in the North-West 
Frontier Province are only geographically 
separated from tho Kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Any constitutional changes, which weaken 
the executive authority in tho settled dis- 
tricts, must bo impolitic and dangerous 
to the peace of tho Empiro, and shako the 
confidence of tho non-Pathan population 
in tho competency of Government to defend 
them against internal commotion, and tlio 
ever-increasing oxtomal pressure which in a 
very short time may alter the History of 
India. 

( v ) Tho importance and complexity of tho pro- 

blems of defence require tho matter always 
to bo left in tho hands of Central Govern- 
ment. A largo majority of the inhabitants 
belong to turbulent, oxcitablo Pathnns and 
quasi-Fathans with their feuds and factions. 

(tn) Tho Hindus want to bo on terms of pence 
and amity with their Mahomodnn neigh- 
bours, and do not liko to inako any 
reflections on Pathan mentality, or their 
possiblo dreams of tho rcconquest of India 
somo day when tho Central Authority 
weakens. Even if this were impossible, 
it must shake tho foundation of security 
of tho peoplo not only of tlio inhabitants 
of tho North-West Frontier Provinco but 
of tho Punjab too. Hindus Iinvo unfortun- 
ately been made too weak in this Province. 
1)3’ separation from the Punjab, to be of 
ain* rcnl help. 
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(ni) The trwn**fiwniior triW* mu n Mending 
mrmu'o to tli* \H*mv mu! pood adminiM union 
of the M*tthM diMtict*. It i* wolMn«mu 
thnt their mid* rmd drtmitiv'b kidnappings 
and tnunlct*, am mainly dhwtnl ngain-t tin' 
Hindu population win* offer Mlilnhtu tmgrt*.. 
N*ing inoficuMVO hy untutu Imt wealthy 
t\< a elr.*-*. Mmtviv* r, l**h»npm: 
do to a different religion* foj which th*' 
fanatical element on the hai n drop- 

rooted nvetr-ion, mat rngagvd in m«mny 
lending budtw^-b am looked down wp»m 
with contempt nmt hat ml n*t hrrr; and 
I. Kr<. Tim Forwntd policy i* the only 
M>nnd tiv’AMtiv t‘» Hviur p’uov nitd «*ttlrr 
on i ho Frontier, hut thbroi* m-vri r*»mii»ejid 
it * to ih<* Fathniiv ‘I hough they i^rra* ion* 

idly *nffrr with fnnn drpivdntioni of 
tlm border yv» they f»yuqmthi*-*’ 

with tludr h»\*r of ituh jvmdrncu im<t hmvrty, 
having to*** of Mo*»d mid rWig*«»ti with thorn : 
nmt consequently didikinR thi* Policy would 
ntway* thw’fttt find weaken th<* i-ntur hv their 
oji|vt«if hut. 

I fi>i) It is n notorious fact thnt one-thin! of 
th« Indian A tiny o Ming nls*mt 20.*** 
Gnuo* of IlujWH i*. maintained for the 
dofrnce of tlx* anil that another 

one. third i* maintnimd for uhM i« t«vhni- 
rally Known c.n covering troop**. Th«* irMilt 
bring tlmt nlwmt -to~r»0 tV»rr-» c<f Hti|«v»* 
from the loveiiur* rf India otv annually 
q*ent for defending the ftonticr, With the 
rapid development of the nir force, hy 
im!c|*cjid»*nt kingdom*, »Met po-ddy hy 
certain hn ; t*tr Ktnujvnn jwtti*s«, flour will 
l>o n frroxvitif- prre«uro up<n it** t^muroN' to 
keep pace with the nmmtn«-nts rtrrngthemd 
to destroy Riitbh 1tn|H*rin!i>»tn in India, 
Nothing fhmihl lx* done whit*)* may, f * *r 
keeping internal jx*nre, make larger demand* 
on our military tnoiitcw, 

(ir) The Khnns have In-en nml are the natural 
leaders of men <o» the Hoid*r, hut their 
power mid tnlluenre, whirl* hn-M Iksm* the 
iuiUvmk nn*l nn irnjHJrtnnt rofrpmrd npnin* t 
the unruly elrinrn!** ir* the Province, nrr 
likely to Mtffer. 

A. The pnliry of hepnrntuit; thf^ five p< tthsl diVtrirfx 
fn^tn tlie Punjab, and plnrittp them under n Chief 
Commissioner roncennul with the mlrninixt ration of 
comparatively unriviliy.ed trilnv, linn rt*Mil(ed # nn a 
j)tim accident of thnt policy, in reducing the Hindu 
minority from nhoiit *10 per cent, *j* the Punjab, 
to 7 per cent, in the X.-W. K P. IVc Ixdieve that 
it could never have l>eon intended to Wnefit the 
Mfthomcdan^ h f, re at the expense of Hindus, with 
a view* to weaken the 1 at tor's importance or influence. 

Tu The religion of the Hindus dot-M not mfiitcncc 
their political action, but- unfortunately the action 
of the MnliomednnH is largely a matter of their 
religion. The Hindus of the X-\\\ F. P. feel that 
the outlook of their Mahomndnn hretlucn in asking 
for full-fledged Reforms in a deficit miniature 
Province, close to Afghanistan and to the unruly 
wild tribes, on the basis of their numerical at length, 
is not purely political but Islamic; not merely on 
unselfish patriotic grounds, but in a vague ambition 
to attain uncontrolled domination for ever over the 
helpless minorities, including n major community 
in the rest, of India, practically ns a soit of hostage 
to secure their peculiar demands under influence of 
Pan-Islamism. 

C. Ab long ns the dominant community in this 
Province has not readied that stage of political 
education and advancement, where politics is dis- 
sociated from religion, and religion from the nfTaiis 
of public life, any Government savouring of dcmocincy 
could not safely bo entrusted to it, and provincial 


autonomy on communal linea would not be at. all 
acceptable to the Hindus 

7. Ah at pm cut dt tinted, wo me e\tiimc1y 
alive to the n'iir>o of a gicnt rtni danger to All India 

hitct* nt-t, and to the Jhite-h Administration, nr the 

authority of the (Yntra! Government it**e|f, by a 
Muhini trmp.fer of power fiom Rutidt OfhrenI to 
n Mmlitn nmjotitv, detemumd to woik ti c Hefoms 
on purely rnmmimnl Imt***. 

Our ( ‘onfeienre thinks that tin* nmv.tdinte 
ptohlem*} ealliug b»r action ran hot hi* dealt with 
by a neutral government* Mieli as we hme at the 
present moment, but m order to a**ot tint govern- 
incut in getting aMpnont'd With the iukU of tie 
people, ft“ id"» to give them tuumiig in the w nihil. g 
of t*oht ieaj iietitutiea*., we idudl have m» i hjutnn 
to the founatteu «*f an Advi*oiy (\iuiu d, the i Misti- 
tut i«n of which rhouhl md plot fed upon ii ii \ mtdinnl 
cou**iilcrat*on of tminl »atio, but upon tin* broot! 
gTvnmd'v that tlu^e wlm mnhe the latgt »t contid>utn n 
to the n vcituci of the ptovitue, and hme imhilnd 
therpirit of iiuwlem pri'gt*'* • and dr inocmtir punetplr s, 
fhonhl 1 h* n*’iM*inteil in the work of piehnunaiy 
paUticnl «duratu*n. It may lu* pointer! cut thnt 
ncroriling to the (Yn*tu*t cd Jt 1 !?!, out of JD,-i.\.'17!i 
Mu**lin» mnh •*» <*nly Of h^** than ft j <t cent, 

were burnt**, and of th»*ve only 3,t*#0 hmw Kngloh; 
whctoiiH out of l,3? t 2$n Hindu nude , *1 7 , r 1 1 S < »r 
ticnrly HT* jvr icnt. urn* litetnte«, and fi,t l 41 ICnglirh 
educate*!, 

tk In order to e*.*ure both ci>mtnnmtifH of the* 
loficiiuth* of Govrmmcnt. tlmt a further political 
advancement Would be given to the piewmce as 
H*nn r.M it Mutably equipp'd, vie would suggest 
tlmt the Central G«»vttnm**nt be «mp<.victcd by 
rtntuto to ledd pet io< lira! riujuiite* into thedi sirnhility 
of further extending reH-govetmng in*-tit utions into 
the p:t*vtnce, n* time ntid oeention may demand and 
jit-tify. 

10. Our Confidence further dc rites that since the 
<V*ntrn1 Govetnrn**nt im ir**pnnMhle for the pood 
govetiuneiit <d the 1‘ronti* r Piovmce, it should ho 
adequately repo- »nted in the Central Legislature, 
and for such r*'}ue».entatuin we would suggest that 
two Hindus and two MnhomcdtuiH Ik* tet tuned 
t<» the legislative As cinhlv, vvhde from a joint 
electorate three nurnheni lx* retuuxd to the Council 
r*f State, 

11. 'He* Hindtrs of this province pay ns much fts 
about 80 jH*r out. of the income tnx, and their 
share of the land revenue is also considerable ns 
they still jvossess some lands. They, therefore, 
claim that their representation in the Local mul 
Iinj»erm! Councils should be commensurate with 
their contributions to the Provincial and Indian 
exchequers. 

12. Side by side with the jxditicnl development 
of tlie inhabitants on sound non. communal lines, 
the educational and industrial development of the 
Province* should be vigorously pushed forward, so 
that in due course of time the Province may become 
financially selbsupixirting, and he no longer a burden, 
ns at present, on the general revenues of India. 

Kb *\Yo are opposed to the policy of favouring 
any one community at the ex]>enso of the other, 
and strongly object to the Mahomednnisntion of 
the services which has been going on for years in 
this Province. We ndvoento the recruitment of the 
public services, in practice ns in theory, without any 
regard to caste, colour, or creed, on personal merit 
and qualifications alone, and not on grounds of 
religion or family influence, and ns far ns practicahlo 
hy free and ojk*ii competitive examinations conducted 
by the Civil Sendee Commissioners. 

14. We are strongly in favour of the judicial 
amalgamation .of this Province with tlio Punjab, 
under tho Lahore High Court, with a Bench of two 
judges stationed at Peshawar, and regard it as a 
measure calculated to secure full public confidence 

n 
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Reputation of th** 

The Deputation con?i:led of ; 

peshawar. 

1. Rai Bahadur IhU Ram, M. 

A t!\ ocate. 

2. Rai Sahib Me 
Municipal Committionrf , Mem* 

(onniMic Board, and Honorary Secre- 
tary, N.W.r.P. Hindu Sahha. 

3. Hat Sahib Ramnath Lamba, Muni- 
cipal Commissioner and President* 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha. 

i. Mr. Gian Cham! Dhav.an, R.A., 
LI.. Ik, Vrd il, and President* Ana Samaj. 

5. Mr. Parmanam! Khannr., Honorary 
Maristrate and Member, Di-.irict Hoard. 

G. Mr. Charanjit Lai, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakil, 

7. Lain Vnrir Chant! Kahar, cf Messrs* 
Moo} Chanel A: Sonu 

S. Mr. G oi r: t Da*., Banker* of Messrs. 
Isher Da*. Muttra Da*. 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 

9. Hat Bahadur Thakur Datta Dhauan* 
Retired District Judge and President, 
V.B. College Council. 

10. Rat Bahadur Sukkur Ram, Hono- 
rary Magistrate. 

11. Rai Bahadur Jena Ram* Municipal 
Commissioner. 

12. Rni Sahib Ruclii Ram, Municipal 
Commissioner and President Hindu 
Sabhn. 

M{. ('K'itrt' fit. Jim Itihviur 'I'/.iLir _\»*u 

rfr r.-s J).’' -j • ■!.* u; au f»»r ?f,/* »J«*p i? Vt ?j ? 

Y* * . hut With Jnlir J-rjM'U'n I ttuuM r.‘t. iu> 
fri* !tf| Itnj 1 1 nt*r* ’ I * ir Diw.tu l‘h*wM to r» n*i out th«* 
r.’.-o f«.r th^ Urn lti < 

{Mrf'if’rtt: inrn roj / ftu!, /'«' | ►. ihSf» ) 
*«»#*• + •## 

] ta. ('hurmtjn • You vmit«*«I to *vMr» i in, 
Itm Hattmhir Thnhtir J Inttn ? ~ -Not |*«irtirul«ifly, Mr. 

I «m hm* to pvo flic* nriro rmy mfortimtinti 

tliry tuny rvt|uin\ Tim only point tlmt i wnnt'M to 
mill:** rlmr win flint tin* Imro ilo want pm* 

t*-r:fi<m. Tlioy want fhrir ri^hf* ami privih';'»< to Ik* 
Mifrttimrilcd, hoc«ti*m f ft tlm of rUur/ifion. 

jMilitiral iwlvmir**tn«*itt , nrnl rmmn«'rri/il intrrrxtw tin* 
IJinduH in tin’s pmviiuv an* in rxnetlr tlm Mima 


13. Lai Da? Ram Bagai, B.A., Hono* 
rar) Mumif? and Landlord, Secretary* 
Hrathri Sakha. 

HAZARA. 

M. Rat Bahadur D man Chant!* B.A., 
LL.JL, Adiocat*. 

15. Rai Sahib Parmanand, Barrister* 
a! -Law, Vice President, Municipal Com* 
mittrr. 

10. Rai Sahib Uh*r Da*., M.A.* LL.B., 
Honorary Magistral*-, 

17. Mr. Sukh Re*, a of the firm of Rai 
Sahib Chukar Lai A Sons. 

ICOlf AT. 

IB. Rai Bahadur Eshwar Das, Barris- 
ter-:* t-l.nu . 

19. Seth Ram Chand, Banker. 

20. Pundit Ramji Lnl. 

21. Seth Lndha Ram. 

BANNU. 

22. Rai Sahib Kishcn Chand, Municpal 
Commissioner, Vive -President, Hindu 
Sabhn. 

23. Seth Gulab Chand, Muncipal 
Com missioner. 

21. Lala Neb Raj, Honorary Magis- 
trate. 

25. Lala Tikkal Lai, Contractor. 

j-v itt <m n.* t*:' w- n'%* in rl. • v.l.o!.* of 

Ju tl..* «ii *! - *-f th**;,' n?** /:r;*.'r fr{ir' v<, n* 

l‘i!i ‘>i mi l r.!u» c^rtAin j »ri\ •‘imply 
tli*-*. nft* j v »)ii tr-.il|v n iw rv! >o itt th*' of 

♦ n ! hi lK’*-ivt*»' t h * ir i** ‘Mim 'Toi 'il int» , ri v *t' 4 

nrp u 1 1 . ' r i ■ i r t<* th<* ** of nil tJ;o On t}.' w *' 

yrotin*N wo uilimit that wo ln\v t<» n.‘k yon to civo 
tii our nVIit”. T lo* otlo’r yroumf {fmt wi* /invi» urp-l 
m <nir M*un*’rnmi»tm in tlmt wo won* »<'*p.irnt*x! from 
t)w for n*» fault of otiri. 'rb f, n* wo Im.i l*v:i 

-in rojit. of tlu* jkijiulntlon mt<) wlmtovor jni^lit 
I in vo 1»— n tli** otif«MUio of tlio*^' roust it utiorml 
rliani’tM, wo wihiM Imvo pit -U> jvr rout, voting 
^trrmttU 

1-1(1, Chmrwntx ; I mu iniprv.*^ t *<l with tlmt jviiut, 
nml J nmv mv ovrrylxxJy would ho. You tlo not 


Ntovih'ciAf. tm;i)u cosn:ni:scr. 


A., 


C f: i!*. '! Klatmi, 

rr, C r. - 
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mind if 1 j\M correct tin* ft gun* which you gave jnM 
now, because \vo Imvo In-on Mudyim: »i in tho Punjab. 
The foot briefly is flint in tin* Punjab th«* Hindus 
nro jtKt over SO o*nt, of th" |Mqndnth»n. !;vcn 
if you won* to include everybody e\ivp; Malinina* 
dntw And Sikhs, t hoy would only l*o 52 j**r e<nh, hut 
in tact the Hindu* nrv juM ovor 50 j* r r<nt, of tin* 
jMjmlntinn. I quite appreciate vour paint. V<»ur 
j'oint in that had it not iw*^n for fho r<*parntii*u of tin* 
North. Wed Fnmtier which i* wry largely due «» 
consideration* which vote not tlnjivrMie ronMd*urt> 
lion** hut \\ ore due to %jw*in1 difYwuUwa coiuv-oPal 
with thp Frunfier jxdiry, had it not lv*-*n for thnt, 
you evnthunon who live in the* twighlMurh*Mvd would 
haw found your^dves jomM up with a wry large 
nuittlw r of your own community, A*» it i*, you nrv m 
number. n wry junaH body* hut of cK»ut?* »ti eomnwr* 
rial hnpirtaneo nnd intetlrctual standing you nrv «v 
wry important minority?- 'Hint is exactly our 
Mihuu^simu Mr. Ojn* thing I tuny *nv i* tin-*, thnt 
tin* t *’ntuucnt*« of the Sikhs when wo were r**parnf**d 
from tie* Punjab in I put were with us. There has 
l*e* n son*,.* cleavage *diuv, hut \\( ( nlway* think thnt 
th»* sympathies of the Sikln, if nnv question of 
romtmmM imjv*t tattoo cotiws up. will mostly h' 
with in, and **» we include Sikhs oho with us. 

1 47, Kv**n if von tnrhtd** Sikhs with the Hindus 
von in.iv onlv g«*t ul*ont 7 p*r cent. ? - You haw pot 
the Int.M figures, hut 1 *p*nk of 192‘* <>i. Then tb* 
Mu^ihnwvs uetv fd }v*r Mit, and th* otlwr* were 4*b 

14S, You nrv talking nl*mt the Punjab ?— -Yen, j»ir. 

1 -5 1 ». You lie*-*! not tmuhh* youp i*H ohuut thnt 
Here tin* Hindus nnd Sihhs ndd<sl toppth'T will 1 m* 
nhuit 7 t^'r ? - — Yt •*„ 

IWi. 1 think you will n,*nv with nv thnt it\ order 
to finvo tiuv* nnd p**» ot flli)" rut*' m»ui« of the ♦ptfX* 
tions don«\ wo ii^.mI not po over this 
duin npoin. hrmw, if 1 tuny nny r'>. I this 

docunient, which h*v; h^ n n*:xd t rf * us nnd yotir <xwu 
dorxun**nt, ns t'Xtrvmrly elenr tmd full, nnd they 
provide me nt nnv r.ntr with i\ pro.it deal of the 
Argument's from th*» Hindu jv>int of vi*»%v uhieh 1 
w*nnt< w l to know, 'nterehm* we n^l not »<j w *ud tim n 
in rrj*«ntim! hy word mouth v/lmt has hvn clearly 
laid <lnwn in lh« Memnmndum. 

You Jmve rcfftrecl At th'* hvinnin'i <d your memo* 
nmilurn to tho H***ohition <d th*’ Provincial llintlu 
Conference, which wa*; laid Ih'forx* th»* « nh .commit fe<* 
of tlv' I toy at ConimUrion. *rhnt wm a document 
wJuYh was pp^ent'sl to two or thn*** of \v\ who visited 
tie* I’rontit r on lK*hnU of the (Vitnmi* non in Kebnmry. 
77mt document I e/»o is tiUU'vl !>y Mr. Mohr Cfmnd 
Khtuinn as the Secretary of th<^ North-Wcat Frontier 
Provincial Hindu Conference, And it road a : '*The 
repnsentative llindliH of IVahaivar, Dera lanmil 
Khari, Hmirnt, Kohnt, mid Har^rn, i^semhled in n 
Provincial Conference !i«M nt Veslmwnr on 27th 
March, 1928, place on record their considered opinion 
that " — and then followa what is piven in this Memo- 
randum? — Jf you will allow’ me, «ir, I will only 
nay that resolutions t<» this effect were also passed 
in 1920 hy the various Hindu Hnbhns of this Province, 
nnd copies of these resolutions havo also hoi-n piven 
ns an apjiendix nt tlio end of my Memorandum. 

151. Major Alike : In your pnrapniph on con* 
Btitutionnl ndvnnco you suppest tho formation of an 
advisory council. "Would thnt in your opinion bo n 
nominated or elected body? — J hove piven somo 
details there, but wlmt 1 want to make clear is, it 
is not ns if we suppest an advisory council. X any 
thnt if Government decides upon giving that on tho 
lines suggested, wo shall havo no objection. As 
regards how they should be nominated, 1 havo said 
that wo have got n very pood electorate now in tho 
municipalities and district boards. Tlio district 
hoards and the municipalities arc nominated bodies, 
but they represent fully the different classes of the 
7>opulntion, ns also their various interests. Tho 
district boards and the municipalities can ho given a 
right to elect among themselves by what you might 
call an indirect method of election. Thnt T boliovo 


Was the ciiMf* before the Montagud %dmsford reforms 
began. 

152. Mr, C atitytu : In paragraph U you suggest- 
judicial amalgamation of this province with the 
Punjab. Wo Imvo received t\ certain amount of 
criticism of that mtggi*dion «n tin* score that it will 
involve n very iutohuahh' delay ? Wo lmve provided 
that a Ih-neh of two judges should sit nt Peshawar 
v. ith the mine jkwvm that tin* judicial eommesionom 
overrate now. What wo submit is that as ivpardu 
judicial comini*; doners wo have not pot the projx'r 
Ptmuis to enlist fr»»m, nnd wlun oven t'unporary 
vara iieier. tiecur otto has (<i eorne fituu the Punjali 
and the other colors from llomhay. This jirovint'r* 
h a ’« not got tic* mat rial t * provide for tho higher 
}>ont.*. And another thing 1 want to Mipg'-d is that 
the judicial miimuYrionem hen* do tint have the same 
re^jv-et for tin ir decisions ns the High tourt judges 
have. The High (\u*rt judges will have higher status 
vh«n hearing ens s. And then* is a third reason, nnd 
that thnt when the two judges dringns* fioiiv titnos 
there will h<* availnhle ri third judge in tie* 1-nhnro 
Uigli tVmrt to decide wlios** decision shmtld hold gcxotl. 
Thnn*fon*, if you have a High ( onrt to draw* uj^m, 
tlwn th**ntntti«of tie* judges will iucrea*a arul you will 
have n safer nutv^lv in the ra.’-rnf differeiicc'iof ojtinion. 

155. /.ord ,sTmrAfomi ; , ♦ Havo you con- 

».iderwl what form of franchise you would suggest ? — 
*170* inemlu*r* of tlio district hoards and tin* members 
of the municipal commit t*vt. Those nn* tho ineinbeni 
who will 1«» ohvtorn 

|5t. Do you mem that then* should he a franchise 
for appointment to the district boards nnd muni- 
cipal it to », rtc.h-No. 

155. CKairautn : You mean the ilistriet hoanls will 
1>^ the elector* ?’*- Kxactly, nnd the* municijuil com* 

tnttteei. 

\ 50 . /^>nf .VfrfifXroao : At page 111 * on tho 
♦pie. '.ion of service* you say tlmt the number of 
Hritish civilians should bn incn*:i a v*d, nnd no on* Do 
you 10**011 that to he only i\Hj>ccml rtH'oinmomlation as 
npplictl to the NarlliAVcit Frontier Province 
Ye., exactly. UecauM* hero tho communal fjuedion 
owing to tla* Pa! ban mentality is von* nctilo, nnd al**o 
\ve have had some oxjxTieneo. We nro not Haying 
tlmt merely on theoretical grounds, but wc* havo 
experience that if Wo get city magistrates, or sub* 
divisional magistrates from one community or 
another, th**n» are always grievances, nnd there nro 
always complaints, and the only wny in which to 
neutrahV.o nil this is by having civilians for tho threo 
post/}, viz., ilrjmty commissioners, city magistrates, 
and Hub-fiiviuotml ofliccru 

157. Will it he fair to nay that in your opinion 
there nro not atiflicient Hritish oflicora ?— * Yes. T will 
wav thnt not only it is not mifllcdcnt, hut that thoro 
ought to he more civilians in tlio province. 

15H. J)r. Suhratrardy : You claim adequate ropre- 
Hentntion for tho Hindus in your memorandum. Am 
I right in inferring that you claim separate electorates 
for tho Hindu minority? — Ah regards ncpnmto 
electorate, it tdiould ho decided a.s an All-India 
qiuwtion ; we nro opposed to election for this province. 

159. You nay that you claim adequate represen- 
tation. It involves tho question of separate elec- 
torates ? — No. 

100. Will you kindly explain what, you moan by 
Haying that the representation of tho Hindus in tlio 
local imcl imperial councils nhould bo commensurate 
with their contributions to tho provincial and Indian 
exchequers ? — I havo explained in my memorandum 
that tho advisory council should elect members to tho 
Legislative Assembly, and tho Chief Commissioner 
will nominate members to tho Council of State. My 
idea is that tho advisory council will elect tho mombors 
if Govommcnt decided to constitute it. 

101. And thoro tho Hindu representation should 

ho comtnonsurnto with thoir contribution to tho 
provincial and Indian oxchoquors ? — Yog. 

* Memo, by Kai Jialmdur Thakur Datta Dhawan not 
printed. 
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nothing eortvqvMiduu; to flint in Madras Secondly. 
In* it U mu* thnt we ntv n mnnll minority hut 

intelhvtuaHy and cmnnwrvially or mo very imj*>r- 
taut and (hat it i* not tin' tonne m Madia*. 1 do 
not <ny tlmt I quite nctr* with Inin but thnt v* lii^ 
portion. 

ISO. Dr. Ntikni i:\irdp ; 1 want to kn»w whether 
ymt are m any way coin we tod with the Hindu 


Mnlmmhlm and whether your Deputation hIiiuo 
the virus of I ho great Hindu lender of tho Nation. 
nhM Party when* premature donth tho whole of 
India lament:*, I moan I.utn fmjpnt Hut? — No; we 
never wont to thorn mu* won* wo evor invited. 

I Sit 1 mn tefruing t<* tlio resolution piiKM'd by 
tlmt Snbhn in Mm oh* 192S ?~ -They never invited 
w»«. nor did they viMinli-e our peculiar po.Mtion. 


AFTERNOON 


Deputation from tho PROVINCIAL 

!. „Vm.u?» .Vtisni Khun ; Kni Bahadur 

Sahib . . , t thinU that you rue op}*><'<! to the 
introduction vf full. fledged l^fiuuo (not pnttinl, 
nn you have tivtotmwnded thnt) «*n three mnin 
gnmnd*, emumunnl, j**Utictd and imoncioh 1 •» that 
nx?~- Yon li.iw no! raid geoginphirnh 

2, I take it in a w'iv*'* political includes pen. 
graphical nb*\ Your ffrM ground i* 
that i* th«* Hindu point *>f view, and in tryntd to 
thnt, 1 quite item* with v«»u thnt Vou are entitled 
to have thnt. The <,*h**r two are* jediticnl and 
liiiAstna!. You have my memorandum and 1 

Jmve oh * not for fu!l*flcdg»d Reform** for 

thD province on tho-** two ground •«, vif„, political 
and hntuviaL Therefore I do nut want to •thru*-** 
tho*/* two points Hut a** regard** the rummumd 
ground** *»:i which you have ba^ed your nppt-dtion 
it lends n»" ?«» thud; that there are Mil) two point** 
t** he outside red. One D whether a Hindu or a 
Mu-*ahm\n *»ppo*e< the Reform** on e.rcntui! of his 
lugotcdiw*-*. H hat is out of the qtte-tiotu Tin* 
other p"int i~ this tlmt y*nt an* afraid of tie* intertMH 
of vour own ronuuuuity and that you want t<> 
tmfe;juiutl tlwm. Therefor**, Mipp^ring Mich n foim 
r»f Reform* weje grant'd to th«» ptovinro which 
would not interfere with tie* |*rt***erit or the future 
rights of your community, would yon welcome those 
H* dolin'* ? — Our objection to tie* Hefotin** is n»*t on 
ctijumunal jrn»und*r, hut it i* based ort tie* mentality 
of the pntlmn conmumity. T!e*y will ht* fiL’Iiting 
nruonc themselves and cririu* will incten**** involving 
everyone. And I Iw-Iievo that nil thin wilt ormr 
whether there nm Hindus here or not, mid our 
Hindu point cd view in tlmt those Reform** will 

pp»ve a great <li* aster. 

H. ,V r Ab'Jut Qaitjutfi ; If Mich Kefonni are given 
in which your rights arc well protected and enfe- 
pmrderl, then you will not object t<? thnt ? — In the* 
present circumstance*! tlmt in impOMihle. 

A. If it is impossible it in another matter. Hul 
if it is possible? — Tlmt in a hypothetical question. 
I know that it is impossible mnwvuy. 

Cliiiinnnn : His view is that taking n practicnl 
view of the Mt nation it does not reem to hirn that 
it will work. 

irifnc5S : Yes, ?ir. 

5. Sir Zvlfiyar AH Khnn : Hai Hahndur I have 
only one question to ask and it is thif», that as n 
minority tld you tliink that you linvo a right to 
prevent' the advance of a whole peoplot — In their 
own interest, yes. 

0. In whose interest?. — In the interest of tho 
majority — the Pot liana. 

7. But they want it. Arc you their guardian?— 
I am not their guardian, but I know wlmt will 
happen. The agitation is recent since tho Bray 
Committee of 1(122 by a few persons; prior to tlmt, 
no ono heard of reforms for this province. 

8. And they do not know it ?— They may or 
may not know it. They will fight between them- 
selves. Also I submit that what I «ny is in tho 
interest of the whole of India. If thero woro trouble 
here, then tho wliolo of India will have to suffer. 
Besides, ono croro and thirteen lakhs of rupees n 
year (Budget 1928*29) are contributed by tho Indian 
Government for tho civil administration of tho 
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? M t ti*d district-* and th»*y mind have n voire in it. 
Amdlwr *m** cr»uc and twenty dive lakhs jh given 
for tin* frontier tribe** in the Agency Tract *». It is 
really an Imperial question. 

Ik * * * It is my general impre^mu that 

vour fear i** thnt in the prevent rendition of affmis 
l*ey«*nd the front irr, if a jnenMiie of Hrforim* **< 
given to this province, tin* Hindus will suffer?— 
Th*' Hindus will Miffer, and nl**«» all the Indians 
for th<* matter of tlmt* The Hindu* are after nil 
only a pan and parcel of the whole of India. I he 
reparation of the two parties is hnprartirnble. 

to. Do you think that nn nw aliening of the 
Muhammadan** is taking place and tljnl the Himiiot 
will take part in it T — is no Mich awakening 
in tin* mn*'»~., H there is any awakening, we will 
ind object to it. As at pie: cut, it will only e\nte 
piv don which will injure jwnple for nothing. 

11. Hut d«* you not think tlmt there is perhet 
pence in Afghanistan and other countries* holder mg 
«m India?-* That is a new thing vim are Miyituy. 
You rjw*nk of Amir AmannIInh. He has got his 
own peculiar way, mid we have yet to Me what it 
i**. and h*' tuny ultimately find that things me not 
hapjw’tiim* according to his own views. Anyhow*, 
that, l believe, is outride our aphere. 

12. AVuoih Jlfrf/iom/d .I/.fxir Khw : llni Bhndur, 
Mippoving a council i?i granted t f > this province, 
have y/»n any i>)ijivtto n to its rornpoMtinn irt tlie 
way put forward hy the Klmns, that in, twodhiids 
nomination and onedhiid election?-* Any legislative 
eoutictl here will ht* a great <U*»ind<*r to the cnnntiy, 
hut if the Government is going to give it, I would 
rather have twodhinhi nominated. I am not for 
it, hut nut of the two evils I will M'lcct tho Jr>ser 
one. 

1.1. Do von think thnt oned hiid election in tlie 
council will have home effect on the influence nml 
power of the Khans of this province? — Oh 1 Yes. 
Ah onodhird goes them hy election, you will find 
tlmt the power of the Klmus will diminish, because 
tlie other* will probably be intellect mdly abler 
than the Klmus. If tho intellectually nhler lnwyera 
will go there, tho Khans will get, lessor influence. 

H. Xatrab Mahomed A l bar Khan : Do you think 
tlmt the ofllcem recruited from tho aristocracy of 
this province compare better with those of* t ho 
middle classes? You lmvo long exjiorienco of Ujo 
N orth A Vest Frontier Pmvinco. \VImt do you sav ? — 
I would not givo an answer, if you do not pre^s it. 

}T». AH rig) it. May I ask you how a reduction 
in tho number of British officers in tho civil adminis- 
tration will affect the administration in this province ? 
— Most injuriously. 

10. Sir Jlari Singh Goar; You lmvo been put 
questions ns if thero was a competition between t lie 
minority mid tho majority community. I under- 
stood thnt your view-point, is entirely different. 
Your viow-pomt appears to bo this, that you class 
yoursolf as a politically advanced community and 
you base your claim upon tho fact of your political 
advancement, and it docs not matter whothcr you 
aro in a majorit}* or minority, you Want special 
rights beenuso of your advancement ? — Yes, and 
also bccauso of our commercial interest. 
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will bo nhlo to pass laws which may a (Toot us adversely* 
and they will also have a voice in the apportionment 
of finance. All these things will follow the reforms. 
Then again the Ministers will have a voice in the 
general administration of the province became they 
will ho associated with the Government . They 
will he part and parcel of the Government, having 
authority to enact laws. 

00. There will he the right of veto? — That light 
of veto cannot he exercised on many occasions. 
That is a very inconvenient thing and it might he 
exorcised once in a way, hut it cannot he exercised 
forty or fifty t inti's. It can In* exercised only in 
emergent comm, and it will not he exercised in the 
case of every measure that the l'at bans will enact. 
If the Governor begins to exorcise his power in every 
case he will he called autocratic and mi on. 

•10. You do not remember any cases in which you 
liave raised your voice saying that the authorities 
wore autocratic without any control from the people 
and that the country was lawless and so cm and 
wanted reforms ! — I do not follow the question. 

41. Bo you not think that even now then' is a luio 
and cry occasionally from both the Muslims and tho 
non*Muslims that the present rule is autocratic, that, 
the people want more control, some sort of control 
over their affairs or more association with the Govern- 
ment and so on? — As practical men we have to sis' 
which is the greater of the evils. The greater evil is 
tho Tat lmns getting power. As regard* autocracy 
my own view is that the British officer cannot bo 
autocratic, became he is hound by certain codes, 
rules and regulations while I cannot reconcile myself 
to the view that if we had a Pat ban deputy coinmis- 
pionor, he will ever care for the rub's and regulations. 

42. You are afraid of the Puthun deputy com- 
missioner? — I say it only ns an example. 

43. You object to the laws being elaborate or the 
public being consulted in the framing of laws and you 
would rather leave it to the Central Government to 
enact the laws for you ? — If it is t lie Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, we have got both the Hindus and 
Mnhomodans there and we need not fear anything. 
(Rai Bahadur Diwan Chanrt) ; I would like to add one 
thing. This province can only he gradually fitted 
for tho reforms. At present in view of the Put lum 
mentality, democratic institutions cannot be safely 
entrusted to them. If better times come wo ahull 
have no objection to the introduction of the icforms. 

44. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : When this question of 
Muslim mentality comes in I can lmrdly control my 
feelings; but I Fhnll try to bo quito mild and will put 
you the question. Considering tho happenings in 
other parts of India do you think that our mentality 
is worse than that of other Indians elsewhere T — (Rai 
Bahadur Thahur Dat'a) : I do not say worso. I nay 
you are excitable, you nro passionate, you go to 
factions and in no other part of India do theso condi- 
tions exist. 

45. If wo fight wo fight amongst ourselves; how 
does that harm you ? If we got reforms you will also 
lmvo tho advantage ? — When tho tiro begins to bum 
it docs not make a distinction. When you fight 
among yourselves tho Hindus will bo trembling, 
being afraid that it mny ho their turn noxt. They 
too suffer on account of your fights. Wo do not 
want you to fight. Wo want that you should change 
that mentality. — {Rai Sahib Mchr Chand) : May I 
give one example? You had your Shia and Sunni 
fight at Kohat some time ago and on account of that 
tho Hindus who happened to bo in tho Shia territory 
numbering about 400, had to leavo tho territory and 
suffered great hardships. 

40. In tho tribal area tho Hindus aro m a small 
minority. How do you find tho Muslim mentality 
there ? Are tho Hindus over being touched by tho 
Mussalmans ?— {Rai Bahadur Thakur Daita) : My 
information is that tho Hindus in tho tribal area arc 
not considered to bo equal to the Mussalmans. Thoy 
are considered to bo dependents or serfs. Thoy have 
no freedom to do anything. Wo do not want to bo 


reduced to that condition. If wo Hindus here an 
he treated in the same way as tho Hindus in 
tribal area are treat cd, then wo would rather le 
your province and go elsewhere. This is tho ren 
why we object to your getting tho dominance in t 
province. 

47. X quite see that your fear is that you being i 
minority, if tho Mussulmans Who me in a mnjoi 
me given more powers, you will suffer at their lim 
So it is moie a question of safety for your own rt 
munity than the mentality of the Mnssnlmt 
Because I mny say, whatever tho Tat linn climes i 
offences mo, they nro for personal gain; that 
whenever \\e have anything to gain, then possi 
we inav go in for committing a erime. But do ; 
agree that we have not m the last decade or even 
last thirty yearn committed any ciime, like 
murder of Mr. Day in Calcutta or similar ciimcj 
other pint* of India ? — Such crimes chew hoi e me o 
sporadic. Yon have it in your mcmoiy that 
hunched Hindus and Sikhs wete expelled fiom 
frontier simply on account of their religion. f 
Kohat tragedy was based on religion. The Pat 
mentality line is quito difTeicnt fiom any conditi 
elsewhere in India. 

48. What do you think of tho Knrtnrpur mentn 
when' people Weio burnt alive?— I say these 
only sporadic eases due to fanaticism on the pm 
some people. They are only rate occurrences, 
hero it is an everyday occurrence. That is due 
tlie mentality hen*. In tho cases yon quote, 
moment tho Government controls the tiling 
disappears and you hoar no more about tho ineidi 
But hen; it is a permanent recurring thing not-w 
standing tho host ofTorts of Government and of 
officers. 

40. Can you give mo any instance where a rio 
tho magnitude of tho Kolmt riot 1ms been com] 
mi sod in any other pmt of Indin, while wo on 
frontier have compromised our differences ? — Hr 
riot of t lint magnitude occurred anywhere else? 

»S7r Abdul Qaiyum : 1 remind you of tho inei( 
nt Nagpur where your community has an o 1 
whelming majority. 

Chairman : I think. Sir Adbul Qnivum, 
difference between you and the witness is quite el 
You recognise that lie has expressed liis view — r. 
or wrong — ami you have indicated quite clomly 
grounds on which you criticise it. Mny I sug 
with great respect that wo shall not get much fur 
on that question. We are only ascertaining the \ 
of this deputation and you do not expect to b: 
them to a different view. 

50. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : You have also montie 
somo financial difficulties which may follow 
introduction of reforms. Mny I know whether in 
formation of provinces in India the impoii 
question is the financial question or the lingui 
question to bo considered or the tribal question ? 

Chairman : I do not think I shall nttneh vr*/v gi 
importance to individuals answering to tfio qi,V.-r 
Wo shall all agreo, I am sure, that of com we hnax: 
considerations nro important. J perfect Jv imdcr-t- 

f.bnl. ibn Nnrtli.Wncf gwiM+ift, T>_ .. s.- 
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52. Sir Abdul Qaiynm : Is this the opinion of the 
whole Hindu community or is there a class of Hindus 
who want the introduction of reforms ? — This is the 
opinion of the vast majority of the Hindus and if some 
Hindus have been put up by intrigue or otherwise to 
say something contradicting us, they should show 
whom they represent. 

53. Recently it was published in papers that there 
was a meeting of 5,000 people in your town where a 
resolution was passed urging the introduction of the 
reforms 1 — I was then present at Dera Ismail Khan. 
Out of that number you may take away 4,500. Out 
of the remaining only a few were Hindus and out of 
these Hindus one who presided is a Hindu who has 
got no business at all ; and the other is a motor 
driver, 

54. Is not the person who contributed so many 
articles to the Press not a respectable person ? — I have 
not seen those articles. 

* ^tc******* % 

Appendix ( vide Q. 22, p. 262). 

Letter from The Honorary Secretary, Provincial 
Hindu Conference, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Peshawar, to The Chairman, Joint Free 

Conference, Peshawar. 

Sir, 

With reference to the suggestion made in the 
afternoon of 19th instant that the Frontier question 
might be solved by securing the election of five or 
seven members from the five settled districts of the 
N.W.F.P. to the Legislative Assembly and that these 
members with one or two others, if’ necessary, might 
constitute the North-West Frontier Committee with 
the Foreign Secretary as their Chairman, to advise 
upon all matters within the purview of the Punjab 
legislative council specially the framing of regulations 
which have the force of law in this province. We are 
directed to say, after careful discussion with the 
members of the Conference that they are unanimously 
of opinion that the suggestion is an ideal one to cope 
with the peculiar situation in this province. 

2. The advantages of such an arrangement will be 
as follows : — 

Firstly, It retains a sufficient measure of control 
in the Central Government who have to make good 
the annually recurring deficit. 


Secondly. The Government of India Will as at 
present retain a hold upon the Frontier Province, 
which has a strategic value. 

Thirdly. It satisfies the legitimate ambition of the 
people of this province to a greater participation in 
its administration and the fact that the deliberations 
of the committee will ordinarily be held away from 
the atmosphere charged with communalism, would 
be conducive to a better understanding between the 
two great communities resident therein. 

Fourthly. It will give the representatives of this 
province an advantage of acquiring a wider experience 
in the art of government, which they could not 
possibly hope to do even if a full-fledged legislative 
council were installed here. 

Fifthly. It will be the most economic arrangement, 
as it will entail no extra cost. 

The members of our Association, therefore, feel 
after mature consideration that it should accord to the 
suggestion their fullest support and they do so 
accordingly. 

3. We may add in this connection that if the 
number of Frontier members in the Assembly is 
raised to five, two seats should be allotted to Hindus, 
and if the number is fixed at seven, then three seats. 

4. We further think that the election should be 
an indirect one for the present, till the general con- 
stituencies are educated up to understanding the 
meaning of a vote, which we hope they will soon bo 
able to do. We would leave the question of election 
procedure and whether it should be separate or joint 
electorate for future consideration, in case the 
Commission be pleased to refer this question to us. 
We shall then convene another meeting of our Con- 
ference to decide the question. 

5. Our Association need scarcely add that this pro- 
vince be also sufficiently represented in the Council 
of State. 

We have, etc., 

Mohr Chand Khanna, 

Rai Sahib, 

Hony. Secy., 

Provincial Hindu Conference, N.W.F.P. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur f)atta. Spokesman. 

Prov. Hindu Deputation, 

N.W.F.P. 

Dated Peshawar, 20.11.28. 
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Memorandum submiilod by (ho SIKHS of (ho North-West Frontier Province 


Tm* Sikhs in thr* X.WM', Pnovim*«*mv in n minority. 
There nr*' two M*drr oiunnumiiii* . %\ h«* nn« in majority, 
**.* far re* Sikh minority community it crnicemi**!. 
They ha\ i* to br\\i* their right'* ntn I interest* wife* 
dumb-*! in the e j*vn)inr cjrvuin*.mne»**. Sikh* 

!)»>»:)» n minority nr>* oil th** rnm»* mi imj*«>rimiT 
minority, nml have got mtm-^'» tn tin 1 I'n'Vintv *\t 
which attention. Though n very 

miiMI minority they |*sy n \vn' MiLitnntinl jvrrion 
id the Indian trt\ nml l*ung n r.Unnwrx-ml community 
contribute \rry lxrgv*y in the Octrwi dntiex. ‘llity 
have go! thrx*e 1 ligh Schc***!** in their *>un building*. 
nt:**n! Pc-dexw ar, f In* oilier nt Itrumo. nnd the third «? 
Haripur. Hrole** th*- 4 ** th'V }n\i» g>*t nn»y giri-. 
nml middle ^ehe-dx Them nro many hertoru'd 

tm<) Gurdawarw* t*f thrift: »’ OnnlnunM 

Hhrh Ao*n Smell A i, OtirAnwnjfi Ithni Ihh n Suu*h Ji, 
Shahid lenten, < Jufxhxxx o?v\ < him NiwinK Selnh. Guru 
Nat.uk S.xhib'r* I'h'V’htivx, nml other** . ‘1 lin* have 

nlwax** K'-m in front of in cry oA»*t community in 
^xctificing sh*'»r nil in prnie**?mg lie 1 honour <>» their 
Country r.nd the Kin;;, xxh*':n*vrr ilu 1 ikva'|'»u nro*.** ; 
the hxv* iljxu; War * s an tnMnticr* m jviint. Tien* 


wem tin* Imt ruhuu of tin* Punjab, from which thin 
Province wni carved out in ItMM. 

Tin* poutiim of ilia Sikhs with regard to tin* intro* 
duethm of the rofnriu** may I*** briejly summarised 
thus : 

J. A* overyw ln*jt* tin* riiliKhtamnl publie opinion 
d** ire. to hnvo n gr» ut**r fdmn* of th»* re~»p(m i *ibilities 
in th* 1 iwlmmi-uration of tin* nfTnin of the country, if 
tli«* mitlmrili*** or tin* Statutory Corn minimi would 
rxvotnmt'tnl their introduction, tin* Sikh community 
would not rttittid in ifn way. 

2. ‘Hint the rl«>u l<»u to t h»* (Viuiirii may 1 h» hv i\ joint 
elo'tor.it* 1 . 

H. Tim! 25 jW rrjjt. of tin* M t ai'< in Council, n 
i\*o ttt CnhiiP 1 ! anti tin* unino jM*n*rntnf;t* 
m nil thr* <ir|MriiiP*ntN of ntfminr trntion *» n*cttrc«I 
t.* tl pun. 

4. That «V* j^r mit. of tl»t* hif.*h j^»»t*i may la* filial 
In* ftitnp’Jitit'M. 

*». 'ITiat th»* fSunlnWitrA may !>** int rt>fhu*«*tl ; 
nn<! 

*"». Tha Lam! .\li*umtion Art iimv ha r«*j>**aj«n| t 


The SIKH Dcpu(n(ion. 


The Deputation consisted of : — 

1, Sardar Raja Singh, Advocate, 
Peshawar (Spokesman). 

2. Sardar Jagnt Singh, Banker and 
Municipal Commissioner, Peshawar, 

• **#•*#•* * 

fi»L (V.mrrmM „* May I ml: you thi*. f|ip*!p>n? 
Whnt a- oortliiUv’ t*» vour r timnt** n t!;»* j**»j»til*it»*i:i 
uhi'^h i" Sihli ! What jHUi*m!a;*a i-» it itlxuit ?— I 
thinL i! i" om* J^r 

57. Am! th«* Himlu-* wo nx\* toM nn* nlvnit tlvafoi ix 
per oti!. nhou! that. 

5s. So that tip* two tnfjrtthar nmha »«iv c<r ♦ «nv;i j><t 
r^nt. of tla* j*"»|m!ati(m nml prartirully tip* xxlioh’ »>f 

tip* rr 4 *’! i** Mahoripsfmi ? — Yo». 

51*. With ra^rnnl to No. 5 <jf your M»»mormphim. 
von am ur/inr that 25 jvreont, of tip* h^nin in rounri! 
j*houlrt lv* to tin* Sihh counminii v. Hnvoymi 

fonm v I tin* vi*uv rv* t^» whrthrr tip* lltmhi ronmmnity 
in tip* proving** alpmhl lmvi* n jv*rcrntn^a of tha ra;il»x 
►^‘rtirv'i to thnn? — So far I mn ronrarm**!, my 
conuminity rc*irnnl»» hoth Hindus nml Mahotmalansns 
ijuito <!i**tinct from th**m. 

CO. J am nun) it «Icn*a ? — Tla’ir intrn* s >t i’i tf» huvo 
tlicir vimvri hannl HTi*clivf|y f nml tmh-^ nml until 
there i** «*omr Milrttnntiitl rejin^’antution, ruch n»* 
25 [ht cent., there* will l>a no effort iva rrpn^rntntion 
of n coininunity whirh is fitpiurmlly nml industrially 
inporfnnt, though in n vary jrrent minority. 

01. A\1mt you tin* put tine fonrnrrj i*r, fpiin* properly, 
primarily* for the* Sih'h community; you nrt* not 
discuss iim other tliinpi in drtail. J woiulaml, 
however, whether in thinking it over your deputation 
had considered whether, if the Sikh community got 
25 jK‘r cent., the Hindu community would not have 
to have at least t lie Fa mo ? — Yes. 

02. Then, if you have 25 per cent. Sikh and 25 per 
cent, or more Hindu, it follown that the remaining 
community, which comprises something like 03 per 
cent, of the population, will not bo in u majority? — 
Wo nro uho< 1 to that here. In the municipal com- 
mittees there are 10 members at present, of whom 
eight nro Mnhomcdnns and the other eight Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

03. That is very interesting. That is nil by 
nomination, of course ?— Ye«, by nomination. 


3. Sardar Kirpn! Singh, Peshawar. 

4. Sardar Sant Singh. 

5. Rni Sahib Harnam Singh, Bannu. 

laud .Ymmr AVam .* 'Dint i** according to 
tb* 1 Punjab law. 

#7,rf»r;;am : You tip*.iti that nmmlitig to that tla* 
inajofity nimmumty got nip**hnlf and not mon»? 
'Hint i-. w ha! I uiph*r**tnnd, aud 1 am nhligtsl to the 
Xu wab of I J'TU for telling tin. I mulerUiual that ns 
tvgjxrds lutmaipal r<*lf.govi*niitP*nt lp*ri* the thing 
Polity <h*jp*nds on tie* old Punjab law. When tip* 
North •WV-’t Kr<mti**r l*n»vmn* was cut off, there was 
a procidmi made that the priwbms Ime that npfilirvl 
Jptc. Mich fur instance as tin* Tunjab Municipal Act, 
would cunt hup* to apply, and the n^ult js tlmt 
although to. day it is n i.epnmte province from the 
I’unjab flu* (^institution of inuniripalitic*s is by 
nomination but in the name proportions as it would 
Im» or might If* if it was in the Punjab; and they 
have not, in the municipalities or district boards, 
introduc'd elections nt all. 

Sartlnr AVu'iy/n* Singh 1‘bcrci ; The Fvutom of 
election was intnKhiced in the Punjab many yenrs 
l>cforu ItlCO, and it is aurprising this principle was 
not extended to these districts. 

Chairman : la not the answer (you know, probably, 
very* much hotter than I do) this, that the Punjab 
Municipal Act did not in itficlf deride whether a 
particular local body ahould be elected or nominated, 
but it authorised t ho locnl body to be constituted by* 
Government either by election or nomination accord- 
ing to wlmt the Government thought, best; nnd hero 
before tho two wero eepnrntod in fact they wero 
coiiKtit tiled by nomination. r JTio Sardar Sahib is 
right when ho anya that before 1001 fouio munici- 
palities in tho Punjab had elected members. 

Natvab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Tiioy woro not 
introduced boro because it is a frontier district. 

04. Chairman : The real truth is tlmt in tho old 
days when (ho Lieutenant Governor of tho Punjab 
w*as responsible for Peshawar, tho Peshawar Munici- 
pality was regarded ns ono of tlieso frontier 
municipalities and a system of nomination was 
adopted for it. Is not tlmt right? 
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Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Yes. 
iPffHCSS : With your permission, I should like to 
say a word. The old Act, in force when this province 
was carved out, has long been ropoaled, and a new 
Municipal Act was passod in 1911. That Act was 
passed after the separation of this province, and 
though it was laid down that all Acts applicable at 
the time of separation to the Punjab would bo 
applicable to this province, this 1911 Act has been 
introduced into this province, although it is a Punjab 
Act. It is not because we were separated at that 
t-imo that wo are governed by it; it is that another 
Act passed by the Punjab legislature has been 
extended to this province, and the Government in 
ts wisdom has though it fit to keep the number 
again eight and eight. 

G5. Chairman : There was an Amending Act in 
1911 which the Punjab legislative council passed 
for the Punjab, and the Government here, as they 
are entitled to do, applied that Act to this province ? 
— Exactly so. 

GO. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Ubcroi : Out of the eight 
non -Muslims in the local municipal committee, how 
many are Sikhs ? — Two. 

67. That is a quarter ? — Yes. 

68. Sir Zxdfiqav Ali Khan : You want 25 per cent., 
that is 25 in 100, or one quarter ? — That is so. 

G9. If a reformed constitution is granted to this 
province, out of 100 members of the council you 
would have 25, and the Hindus, who form 5 per cent, 
of the population, should have five times your 
number ? — Not necessarily. 

70. That would leave nothing for the Mahome- 
dans ? — i n polities we must not always he too logical ! 

71. Sir Hari Singh Gour : In your point 2 you say 
“ the election, to the council may be by a joint 
electorate ” ? — Yes, 

72. Do you think your community would be 
sufficiently safeguarded in a joint electorate in 
this province ? — My idea is not only this province ; 
I had in view when I wrote this that if the system of 
joint electorates is adopted all over India I shall be 
in favour of it. 

73. I am asking you a question about your own 
province, apart from the rest of India ? — Can it be 
considered apart ? 

74. I wish to ask you this with reference to your own 
province. In your province do you think your 
community would be sufficiently safeguarded if the 
electorate is a joint electorate ?- — You must take into 
consideration our clause 3 also. 

75. You mean, with reservation of seats? — Yes. 
I would like the Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs 
to come on to a joint electorate without distinction 
but with reservation of seats. 

76. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : You are in 
favour of the introduction of reforms if there are 
five safeguards for your community, as you have 
said ? — Have we said that ? 

77. I am going to inquire. Are you in favour of 
the introduction of the reforms ?— I say I am not 
against them. I say if it is to be given I will not stand 
in its way. 

78. Chairman : If others want it, you do not oppose 
it ? — That is it. 

79. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I have no quarrel with the 
Sikhs; they havo put their case very clearly; but 
there is one little point I wish to mention. I believe 
you are aware there has been a certain amount of 
endng (I will not call it agitation) for election for 
municipalities for some time past ?— Yes. 

80 The urban population especially understand 
what election means, and that representatives elected 
by the people are more useful for their purposes than 
the present system of nomination? It is natural 
they should think that. 

81 If it comes to the point of election for munici- 
palities (let us confine ourselves to municipalities) 
you will prefer a joint electorate to separate elec- 
torates ?— -Provided that there is a certain reservation 
of seats. 


82. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : If there is no 
reservation of seats, would you prefer separate 
electorates ? — No. So far as I am concerned, I would 
prefer everywhere a non-communal basis for represen- 
tation, if it is at all feasible. 

83. Joint or separate? — I would prefer joint 

everywhere. 

84. Whether there is reservation or not ? — I would 
prefer that, if it is extended throughout India and 
not confined to this province alone. 

85. It should be for the whole of India? — Yes. 
If it is extended to this province only it must be taken 
with No. 3 ; I would read the two together. 

80. Does that moan that if No. 3 is not read with 
that you do not want it ? — Not necessarily, to my 
mind. 

87. Nawab Mahomed Ahbar Khan : Do you know 
of any municipality in this province where the number 
of nominated non -Muslim members is greater than 
the number of Muslims ? Do you know that in 
Bannu, for instance, the number of non-Muslims in 
the municipality by nomination is greater than the 
number of Muslims ? — It may be ; I do not know. 

88. And do you know that the number' of Muslims 
in the population is greater than the number of non- 
Muslims ? — I do not know. There may be differences 
of taxation; it may be a question of who pays the 
most taxation. 

89. You do not know how these numbers were fixed, 
and how long ago, and whether there is any serious 
agitation for their being revised ?• — I do not know of 
any serious agitation for their being revised, and I 
do not know when they were fixed, 

90. Do you know that in this very city for several 
months past this has been going on, and that notices 
were posted that they were going to block your and 
our way to the municipal hall, as we both happened 
to bo municipal commissioners ? Has not agitation 
been going on every Friday for months past? There 
was some demonstration by the Khalifatists on the 

P °9P Did not the Khalifatists say in their manifesto 
that their demonstration was simply for election to 
municipalities ? — I have not seen that. 

92. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : What part of 
the total population of Peshawar consists of Khali- 
fatists ? — I think about 5 per cent, at the most. 
My friend here says they are very few in number (not 
even £ per cent.). 

93. Sir Abdid Qaiyum : I want to know whether 
in this particular case of elections in municipalities the 
agitation was confined to Khalifatists only ?— 1 That 
is my idea. 

94. I have it here in the resolution that it is from 
every class of people ? — I am only giving you my 
idea. 

95 . Bai Bahadur ICaram Ch an d : Here in -this 
Conference there is a discussion going on about the 
percentage of Hindus and Sikhs being 7 per cent. 
You want separate representation or combined with 
the Hindu community ? — I want quite separate 


[■epres entation . 

96. You have just mentioned in your Memorandum 
Iiat your community fought in the War. How many 
Sikhs were serving in the army from this province ? 

[ think Sikhs formed the backbone of the army, 
rhe question may be asked how many Hindus from 
ibis province are serving in the army. 

97 I know the backbone of the army might have 
ieen from the Punjab, but I mean from this province ? 
—I do not know. The figures are obtainable from 
-.lio nffimn.1 statistics. 


30 Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I inquire 
r the Sikh community stands in the way of educa- 
in relation to the Hindu community and the other 
ununities ?— We havo three high schools, as 1 
mitted, and the majority community, the Mnhoma- 
s , I think have three. 
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101. What is tho proportion of Sikhs so far os 102. Can you givo any proportion ? — I think about 
education is concerned? — I think we oxcel every 91 or 95 por cent,, or thereabouts, 
other community, 103. Yon are woll advanced in education ? — Yes. 


Deputation from the ADVANCED MUHAMMADAN PARTY (together with 
certain Khans sharing their views). 


The Deputation consisted of : — 

1. Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan, 

Judicial Commissioner. 

2. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan. 

126. Chairman ; Gentlemen, wo aro told tliero is a 
number of gentlemen here, some of whom aro Khans, 
who rather sympathise with your advanced point of 
view, and if you have no objection wo might ask them 
(tho Khans) to sit down. You will have a word with us 
first, and afterwards there may bo an opportunity for 
them to say something. I understand that you, 
Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan, are going to address 
us on behalf of the Advanced Mahomednn deputation 
that is before us. We appreciate, of courso, that you 
are in addition a judicial commissioner and have a 
long official record, but, of course, you are speaking 
here in your character as a private individual ? — 
(Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan): Quite. My case 
is briefly put. Wo are all for the reforms, and full- 
fledged reforms, and think we should have in no way 
less than what prevails in the rest of India. Wo want 
to be considered as part of India. We have been part 
of India, and we want to bo treated ns such. Our 
cose for reforms is so ably put in the Majority Report 
of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee, and all tho arguments 
for and against have been so clearly set forth and 
dealt with there, that I need not say anything more, 
because I cannot hope to improve upon that 
statement. 

127. May we take it that your deputation is hero 
to urge the adoption and the putting into practice 
of the Majority Report of Sir Denys Bray’s Com- 
mittee ? — Quite. 

128. We have all studied that carefully. — With 
this addition, that we think any further reforms 
which may result from your deliberations should 
also be extended to us along with the rest of India. 

129. Do you mean, by that that supposing (I am 
merely making a hypothesis, of course) in some 
part or parts of India there was what is sometimes 
called full Dominion Status, that here in this province, 
you would desire to move from your present- position 
right to the position of Dominion Status at once, 
without any intervening step at all ? — For that, my 
answer is very short. If the rest of India gets 
Dominion Status, necessarily the British Government 
is not going to keep this tiny province under British 
control. They will necessarily give up this province 
and leave it to its fate under the Dominion govern- 
ment granted to India. Otherwise, whatever form of 
constitutional government is granted to the rest of 
India we shall be perfectly satisfied with here. 

130. Let me put the question rather differently 
because it may be the phrase I used was a little 
confusing as between the central and provincial 
governments. Let us suppose that in some province 
or other the change took jDlace which some people — 
though by no means all — urge, of getting rid altogether 
of diarchy and of establishing an absolutely complete 
system of ministerial responsibility in all departments, 
law and order and justice and everything else — 
Then our prayer will be the same. 

131. Is it your representation that here in this 
province that should be done, too ? — I do not see any 
difficulty or objection to that. 

132. Then I may take it you consider the situation 
of the North-West Frontier Province, or rather of 
the five administered districts, for all constitutional 
and practical purposes is indistinguishable from that 


3. Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan, 

M.R.E. 

4. Nawab Saifullah Khan. 

of any other five districts in any other part of India ? — 
Quito. 

133. That is your view. Is it your view or not that 
tho fivo administered districts should be under a 
different govommont from tho frontier tribes ? — If 
tho Imperial Government thinks it would not be 
possible to carry on tho unadministered area on the 
same lines os Sir M. Young suggested, there will be 
no harm dono if tho tribal area is under a separate 
Chief Commissioner. 

134. But I understood you to say your deputation, 
was in favour of all tho views which would bo found 
in the Majority Report of Sir Denys Bray’s 
Committee ? — Yes. 

135. A very important featuro of that report was 
this, was not it, that the Majority came to the 
conclusion it was quite impracticable to divido the 
government of the fivo administered districts from 
that of the unadministered tracts ? — Yes. 

136. Is that your view? — I do not see any 
difficulty in administering the settled districts on the 
same lines as those on which the rest of India is 
administered, and also to administer the frontier 
tribes or tribal area on tho lines on which it is at 
presont administered. There is no clash of interest 
between tho two areas. 

137. I want to be entirely clear. Is it your view 
that it is possible or impossible for purposes of 
government to separate the authority which governs 
tho districts from tho authority which governs the 
tracts ? — In what way ? 

138. It is a possible suggestion that the districts 
might be governed by one governmental authority . 
and that the tracts might be governed by another. 
At present they are governed by the same ? — The 
Governor might bo the same and the system of 
government might he different. 

139. I am looking at page 9 of the Majority 

Report of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee, which you 
approve of, and which says : “ The conclusion 

forced by the sheer process of reasoning ... is 
this. In existing conditions it is not merely 
inexpedient, for all practical purposes it is impossible, 
to separate the districts and the tracts.” I understand 
you agree with that? — Even at present, so far as 
the administration is concerned, we have nothing in 
common. 

140. But you are not suggesting, are you, that 
that proposition of Sir Denys Bray’s Committee 
is not at present being observed in practice ? At 
present the authority which governs the districts 
and the tracts is the same ? — Yes. 

141. I want to know what your view is? — The 
authority will be the same; for instance, the Chief 
Commissioner will be the same, adminstering both 
tracts ; but the system of government here even now 
is different from that of the tribal portion. There 
will be no difficulty in that. 

142. No difficulty ? — No. 

Chairman. — I see, I think I understand your 
view. 

143. Colonel Lane-Fox : On that question of 
administering the tracts, would you consider that 
law and order could be administered in the same way 
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if it wu-< lmixliul ovt'p to u uiinkdcr rcspoiiHtlih* to 
tin* rouiuMl ? Would lit* Imvt* tin* duly of mluimix- 
tot mi: t lu* (tarts?- In tin* uni tied dintriftH $ 

Ml. If law tuu I otdor was tHiuifrrml n« you 
HUggi-d, do you fuicc<"d its ndininiHtrntirm in flit* 
trnrts would be corned out l»v tlu* minintor rcHpoiiKildr 
to tho council ? No. tlu* miniMtor will Imvt* nothing 
to do w till tlu* 1 1 tV ml 

Ilii. Tlirii it would not lu* tlu* hiiiih* authority? 
- Tin* nutluuity would In* tin* ('hief ( V»imni*tiioni*r, 
who will 1 m* directly in charge* of tlu* tribal nmi. 

MO. Him* you t’oiHidctrd tin* financial iiidt* of 
this! -Tin* question of finance I have never liven 
able to umh’irttantl. TIuk province, na you nil know*, 
was M’patated f<»r Imperial purj»Ofn*M, mid wen in 
tin* Swaraj (*<mstitut ion which him horn published, 
tlu* Nehru Report, this province is kept its a nr pa rate 
entity, in hpitenf the fuel that they know this province 
is a deficit province; they how accepted the situation 
that this province should remain as a aepnrate entity 
for their own purposes. If they want to l»*ep this 
province as a separate province, I do not know why 
they should grudge us tin* money necessary to keep 
tin* province. 

M7. I am not asking you about tin* Nehru Report ; 

I am asking your own view. Are you prepared to 
hjm* extra tuxes put on uiduM rv in view* of tin* increased 
expenditure of mimsters and a more expensive 
administration? Yes, the increased ox pend ill in* 
which will he necessary will he met hv tlu* Government 
of India from central revenues, 

MS. Hut if tin* (invernment of India are paying 
a large portion of their expenditure, will not the 
Government of India expect to have control ? — The 
Government of India is controlling ns all right. 

MU. Yes. of course, tlu*v are, now ? — And will be 
controlling us all right. 

loth They are paying a large part of your expendi- 
ture now, and they have got thvcnntrol I — The control 
of the expenditme now*, 

lot. You are taking away the control from them, 
and expect them to pay your expenditure. Is that a 
reasonably proposition ?— - Tho question is simple 
enough. We are nerving them tw the doorkeepers. 
Whatever tho Government of India give u.s they 
give us as wages, and I have never lieaid a master 
say that when wages are paid the servant should not 
have con t red over his wages. 

152. lyjrd ihirnhnm : Is not it t ho army that is 
the doorkeeper ? — No, the army is not to he controlled 
hy ministers. 

1/53. But is not the army tho doorkeeper? — The 
dooi keepers me the people here. We are supporting 
the army. 'Die army alone would not keep tho 
door. 

154. Colonel Imuc-Fox ; But why do you pay you 
nrc supporting the army ?~ Whenever there is any- 
thing happening tho brunt of tho vholo show falls 
on our shoulders. The army fights, no doubt, but 
look at our peoplo who volunteer their services, who 
come forward, who do everything that is necessary 
to keep internal pence. 

155. Do you think that tho rest of India will 
ngreo to pnv a largo sharo of your expenditure ? — 
B^it tho rest of India 1ms already agreed in the 
Xohru Report. They know* wo wore a deficit province. 
They know that this province hnd to bo a separate 
province. 

15G. Who have accepted it? — Tiio Nehru Report. 

157. Wo are not talking about tho Nohru Roport ? 

Tho rest of India and the Assembly has accepted 

tho report. Take the case of the Assembly. You 
deliberately pass a resolution in 1926 with all this 
report before you, that it was a deficit province, 
and that the Government of India will always have 
to contribute towards its expenses, and the Assembly 
unanimously accepted this resolution that notwith- 
standing ah these difficulties the Reforms should be 
extended to this province, and full-fledged Reforms 
should be granted. That was in 1926. If you find 
that it is almost impossible to contribute money 


to keep up Hum separate province, then wo have got 
no objection: wild tm hack to tho Punjab. 

158. Lord Ft rath court ; Jf you would like to Jmvo 
a legislative council in this province, how many 
mcmbniH would you suggest to nervo on that council ? 
—'Dio number of membera in, I believe, given in tbo 
Nehru Report as 50. 

159. Would that satisfy you? — It will bo quite 
enough for us for the present, though We must sny 
that we are for tho franchise* on a liberalised basis. 

100. Tho 50 members would bo sufficient in the 
legislative council, you think? — Vos, for a small 
ptovinee 80 members would ho quite enough. 

HU. I)r . Sithraimrdtj : You just now referred to 
a resolution of tho legislative council passed unanim- 
ously, you said, in 1926 ? — Yes, March, 1026. 

162. I think you are referring to tho motion of 
the I4th March, 192K, adopted without n division? 
— It was in 1926. That is tho second one. 

Fir AMtd Qattfttm : Yes, that was the second one. 

168. Dr. Ftihratmnhj : Was tho first one passed 
unanimously? — Yes, that was without division. 

164. Mr. Hartshorn : Was not thnt tho occasion 
when all the Swarajists walked out ? — That is why 
it was unanimous ? — They considered the case was 
so very strong they could not resist it. 

Fir AMtd Qaiyttm : Tho walkout wn.s long before 
the resolution. 

165. J)r. Stthrtturtrdy : In 192S, in March, the 
legislative council again voted a motion without a 
division ? — Yes. 

166. And the Hindu lender of the National Party, 
Lain Lnjpnt Uni, spoke in support of it, uml appealed 
to the Hindus of the province for support ? — Yes, 
thnt is the fact. 

J67, Chairman : You will excuse me. I think 
.Mr. Hartshorn was quite right, and flip correction 
was a mistake. I have been looking in the book. 
On the 16th February, 1926, n resolution was moved 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending that 
the provisions of the Government- of India Act should 
he extended to tho North-West Frontier Province. 
Then 1 read: “The actual initiation of the debate 
coincided with the walk-out of the Swaraj Party 
with the exception of some of its Muslim members.” 
So I think Mr. Hartshorn was quite right. 

Witness ; May I submit one thing tlieic, that the 
Swaraj Party's lender is Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
ho is responsible for a report in which ho has com- 
pletely accorded us whnt we nsk. 

16S. Chairman : You cannot tell us what the 
arrangements in thnt report about the finance of this 
province were ? — Quito, because probably, sir, you 
may Jmvo read in tho papers that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru tried to givo a reply to this question, and lie 
said ns they were going to start with n clean slate 
it would bo then time to consider that. 

Chairman ; A clean slate without any finance. 

I see. 

169. Dr. Suhrawardy : You say tho advanced 
Mahomedans want the same measure of responsible 
government hero as might bo granted to the rest of 
India ? — Right. 

170. Do 3 *ou realise thnt the rest of India at the 
present moment is in tho enjoyment of what is known 
ns a dinrchical system of government, whereas you 
have none ? — Quite. 

171. And you have not hnd any experience, either, 
of an elective sj r stem even in local bodies ? — Yes. 

172. Then in view of this, as n practical statesman, 
would you still say that you should have the same 
measure of advance which may be granted to the 
rest of India, or would the political aspirations of the 
Advanced Party be satisfied with the first instalment 
of reforms under the Montagu-Chehnsford scheme ? — 
Most decidedly not. We say that we are education- 
ally, socially, and in every respect just as good as 
the rest of India. Why should we be left ? 

173. I know. I have said in \ r iew of the fact that 
you have not had that experience which the rest of 
India has had for the last ten years ? — So far 
as experience is concerned, across the border in 
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Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan : I should like to 
say a word or two, if I may. In tho first place, there 
was some difficulty being mentioned about the tracts 
and tho five settled districts as for as their distinction 
was concerned. I think when I say that our Chief 
Commissioner has got a dual post and he is called 
Chief Commissioner and Agent to tho Governor- 
General that question will bo explained by it. For 
the five settled districts lie will be our Chief Com- 
missioner, and for the tracts he will continue to bo 
Agent to the Govern or- General. In this case that 
difficulty, I think, can bo passed over. As far as 
the financial position is concerned, I think if you 
think parochially and not Imperially, and also intend 
acting parochially, further discussion on our part 
would be unnecessary. Our province lias got a 
peculiar position, and for this it is necessary that the 
honourable Conference should think not parochially 
but Imperially. 

249. Chairman : If jmu will allow me to say so, 
I think the best thing to do is to think practically. 
Practically is the better way to regard it, surety, 
is it not ? 

Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan : I was coming to 
that, Sir. So in this case, when the financial position 
is considered, just as Sir Denys Bray said in the 
Assembly the finance question should not come in, 
because if that question comes in we can at once ask; 
" Why have you given reforms to Madras ? If 
Madras was not protected by the navy, where would 
Madras be ? ” So as far as tho expenditure is con- 
cerned, I think, Sir, either we should have reforms 
without any consideration being paid to the financial 
position, or, if we cannot have it, as our spokesman 
said, then we want to be re-amalgamated with the 
Punjab. There are three positions : either we can 
have this separate entity, or we can bo amalgamated 
with the Punjab, or there is a third position, that if it 
is small enough we can take a portion of the Punjab 
and have it added to this province, for instance, a 
portion of Multan and a portion of the Rawalpindi 
divisions ; but if that is not suitable, the question is 
that we have been separated from the Punjab. If 
we are wanted to be a part of India, in that case we 
want reforms ; and if we are not wanted, if this manly 
and virile race is not wanted, then we can be told at 
once, and in that case I would suggest that we may 
be left alone. 

250. Lord Burnham ; I understand the point you 
are making is that the whole of India, you included, 
is protected at the cost of the British taxpayer by 
the British Navy, and that therefore, as Great Britain 
pays for the defence of the whole of India at sea. So 
you are entitled to a contribution for the support of 
all India for the land frontier ? — Exactly. 

25 1. Some curious arguments follow from it, as 
of course you see ? — If the whole of India is one 
entity, and we are part and parcel of India, and we 
are wanted to be in India, in that case reforms must 
be given. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : And we have it on the 
authority of Sir Denys Bray that the peace and 
tranquillity of India depend to a large extent on the 
contentment of the North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan ; The honourable 
Conference has been interrogative , May I put one 


question to the honourable Conference — whether we 
are wanted or not ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
of course, I think the financial position can be easily 
overcome ; but if we are not wanted, in that case we 
will think for ourselves, and we will see, because it is 
our right that we should determine ourselves for our 
self-development. Another thing that was asked was 
whether, when the second instalment comes to tho 
rest of India, we should have that along with it or 
not , So in that case probably it was thought that 
because we had no training we could not manage it. 
I may tell you, Sir, that Pathans are bom politically- 
minded, and when I I’emind the honourable Conference 
that before the separation of this province, when our 
five districts formed part of the Punjab, out of these 
five districts my district stood first in the whole of 
the Punjab. 

Chairman : I should just like to say a word to you 
before we leave. I would like to assure you that the 
whole Conference is very much impressed with the 
importance and the gravity of what you have been 
urging. We are bound to put questions to you for the 
purpose of bringing out your answers to the difficulties, 
because there are great difficulties, no doubt, for all 
those who wish to face the questions that arise in this 
}iart of the world in a realty practical and statesman- 
like spirit. It is not very difficult, of course, to use 
metaphors and dispose of the thing in a phrase, but, of 
course, you are helping 113 to consider the thing from 
the point of view of practical statesmanship. If 
I may speak for myself, I feel a very great deal of 
sympathy with the view of those who say that if 
there are practical difficulties in the way, they are 
not of their own making, and that they are entitled 
to have very special consideration, because it is 
realty in tho interests of India as a whole that these 
areas are maintained separate to this day. You 
may be quite sure that we shall bear that considera- 
tion very fully in mind. And if I may address the 
last speaker, although for some purposes the difficul- 
ties are very great, that does not mean that we fail 
to understand the respects in which communities 
in this part of the world have made great and most 
valuable progress. At the same time, gentlemen, 
this is one of the most difficult practical questions 
connected with the future constitutional arragements 
of India, and the desire of the Statutory Commission 
here is to listen most impartially and carefully to all 
that is said, and we welcome all suggestions that are 
made, and you may be quite sure that if we are 
able to reach any recommendations at all, they will 
be reached as regards this part of the world with the 
most sincere desire to see that your case has full 
weight. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan : We are thankful 
to you for giving us such a patient hearing, and for 
the sympathetic words that you have been pleased 
to say. 

Chairman ; I understand that the Khans who are 
here are here to show us that there is a substantial 
body of opinion among the Khans which is generally 
sympathetic with this deputation, more sympathetic 
to that point of view than to the point of view put this 
morning. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan That is exactly it. 
Thank yon very much. 
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number received military decorations, and more 
were mentioned in despatches: the first zeppelin 
in the war Was brought down by a member of the 
domiciled community. In addition large numbers of 
our women were employed as Army Nurses, while 
others helped to form working clubs at which comforts 
were prepared for the use of our troops at the Front. 
Almost SO per cent, of the manhood of the com- 
munity was engaged in overy theatre of war besides 
in the I.D. Force — a record of service, we feel sure, 
is unparalleled in the annals of the British Empire 
and for which a gracious recognition was conveyed 
in the message of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the deputation that waited on him in India 
in 1923 : — 

Gentlemen, you may rest assured that I now 
understand the conditions under Which you live 
in India and the useful and honoured place 
which you fill as citizens in the Indian Empire. 
Your aims and aspirations have my sympathy. 
Your devotion to the cause of India, the land in 
which you live, and your desire to maintain 
an honoured place for her within the Empire do 
5 'ou credit. I shall watch the progress of your 
community with the closest attention. You 
may be confident that Great Britain and the 
Empire will not forget your community, who are 
so united in their devotion to the King-Emperor 
and Who gave such unmistakable tokens of their 
attachment to the Empire by their great sacrifices 
in the War. 


Many promises were held out to those who went 
to the front by Government and their employers, but 
very few materialised, and although land was given 
as a reward to various Indians who served during the 
war, we do not know of a single instance in which 
an Anglo-Indian has been so rewarded. Meanwhile 
Government continue to draw upon our loyalty as a 
source of strength and stability. Repeatedly we have 
been placed in the unfortunate position of open 
economic and political antagonism to our Indian 
brothers. It may, indeed, almost be said that our 
present insecure position and the manifest hostility 
with which we are regarded by a section of disaffected 
Indians, in consequence of our share in the mainten- 
ance of law and order is our only ^reward for our 
loyalty and we fear it may still further recoil on our 
descendants. 

Such briefly has been our record of service and, 
in view of the part we have played in the evolution of 
the India of today, we feel that we have a special 
claim with the Britisher to statutory protection of 
our economic interests. Moreover, we are the sons of 
the soil, who not only have our roots in the country’s 
past, but will live, Work, and die here in the pursuit 
of our avocations. 

Status. 

In accepting our position as statutory natives of 
India we do not consider we are called upon to 
abandon our individuality as a community. In this 
connection %ve would refer to Earl Winterton’s 
definition of our status in the House of Commons in 
December 1925, when, in answer to questions, he 

' p or purposes of employment under Govern- 
ment and inclusion in schemes of Indianisation, 
members of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community are statutory natives of 
India For purposes of education and internal 
security, their status, in so far as it admits of 
definition, approximates to that of European 
British Subjects. 

But there is an unfortunate tendency at present 
for both European and Indians to reverse the applies- 

tion and disown and disinherit the Anglo-Indian. 
T' , nvnmnle as members of the Auxiliary Foicc, 
w^share the task of internal defence with the British 
we snare w comes to a question of admission 

Sbe a mv^ mc osbcd to Accept the conditions 
ofsJv.ce of an Indian Sepoy. Again, to all intents 


and purposes, we are ineligible for appointments 
reserved for the European and yet under the scheme 
of Indianisation, the Indian refuses to recognise or 
accept us as Statutory Natives of India, as is evidenced 
by the numerous interpellations by Indians in the 
various legislatures; e.g in a debate in Februaiy 
last on the railway demand for grants Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, M.L.A., remarked that, while they had been 
crying for Indianisation, Gidneyisation had been 
proceeding apace; he wanted “ pure-blooded Indians, 
i.e.j Indian Indians ” for the railways. And at the 
fourth session of the All-Indian Railwaymen’s 
Convention in 1927, the President complained that 
“99 per cent, of the superior appointments were 
held by Anglo-Indians; this teas not Indianisation.” 

If in our allegiance to the British we have succeeded 
in estranging the Indian element to such an extent 
that our demands have come to be scrutinised with 
jealous vigilance, amounting at times to open hostility, 
we are entitled to expect that our legitimate claim 
as statutory natives of. India to inclusion in any 
scheme of Indianisation should be placed beyond 
dispute or challenge. 

With the proviso, therefore, that our military, 
educational, and economic claims are not prejudiced, 
we unequivocably accept and endorse the status 
which has been accorded to us of “ Statutory Natives 
of India.” 


Protection, 

Time was %vhen the Anglo-Indian community was 
liberally employed in all departments of Government 
and filled posts of responsibility in the Services, but 
the process of excluding Anglo-Indians may be traced 
back for many years, and every measui e of reforms 
granted to India has witnessed the process of Indianisar 
tion of the services accelerated at the expense of 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans, who have 
been replaced steadily and insidiously, by Indians. 
With the policy of Indianisation itself and the 
legitimate aspirations of Indians, the Anglo-Indian 
community, themselves statutory natives of India, 
have never been and can never- be inimical. As one 
of the permanent communities of India, ve wish 
to affirm our loyal acceptance of and support to the 
reforms and our full sympathy with the progressive 
realisation of self-government on well-measured 
lines for India within the Empire, But, as a people 
who have built up and worked the various depart- 
ments of Government and w r ho have deserved every 
consideration at the hands of the Government and of 
India, we strongly protest against the manner m 
which the policy of Indianisation has been manipu- 
lated to our disadvantage. 

This is exemplified in the sudden changes winch 
have been made in the system of recruitment into 
the provincial and some of the higher services. lor 
some time prior to the 1919 reforms appointments 
to these services w^ere made by nomination from suit- 
able Anglo-Indian and Indian candidates. I he 
former w r ere required to hold a Senior Cambridge oi 
equivalent secondary school final examination certifi- 
cate The latter were required to possess a Univer- 
sity degree. The reason for this difference was not, 
as many have supposed, a preference given to Anglo- 
Indians, but because’ for such appointments an 
Indian who had a secondary education only was not 
considered to be sufficiently qualified in English, a 
disability that did not apply to the Anglo-Indian, 
whose mother-tongue is English. Consequently, 
while Indians qualified by passing through univer- 
sities, Anglo-Indians stopped short at the limit oi 
secondary education ; and when Government suddenly 
made a University degreo a sine qua non for admit- 
tance into these Services, Anglo-Indians were taken 
at a serious disadvantage. This was aggravated by 
the fact that the educational syllabus imposed by 
Government on European Schools was not designed 
to lead up to Indian Universities, but was devised to 
meet the requirement of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians under the old conditions, and it needs adjust- 
ment to odant it to the changed circumstances of tho 
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AVn wouH boro refer to Ibo action lakon by *omo 
provincial govornmonts, who, in recent circulars, 
<v/., ** Heernitmen! Rule** for Bouga! .Services for 
1P28 *’ i*mio<l by the Bengal Government, clearly 
demonstrate that tbeir chief desire is to Kntnfy 
the eKtmvnpMit demands of Hindus and Muslims 
for certain fixed percentages in all departments; 
(the allotment for Muslims in the Bo/ic/il circular 
i.einu *b"» per cent.) unmindful* except as an unimpor* 
fan? ufforf hfiughf, of the interests of the domiciled 
community who helped to build most of these 
departments. Indeed, the decision of communal 
percentages seems to be tin* outcome of pacts between 
the Government on the one band and Hindus and 
♦Muslims on the other, with little or no consideration 
for the domiciled community* Again, in all arrange* 
incuts between Indian political parties, it is always 
a question of Hindu rmia Muslim, the Anpto* 
Indian being regarded by both us an alien and 
oatHHlo the p/de of their considcr/d/om This ex- 
clusion is due no doubt to the fact that percentages 
an* calculated on tin* basis of population. \Vb 
Mihmit that this is unjust, ns it i<- not the entire 
Hindu and Muslim population which is in competition 
with Anglo-Indians for lhc>o appointments, but, 
merely th»» literate hoc! ions who possess a secondary 
or higher education. It is, therefore, noces-nry 
that the syMcm of calculating percentages should 
be revised. Consideration should also lx? given to 
Ha' fact i)mt in India, where every employment 
tends to develop into a caste, certain communities 
have grouped themselves for generations into par- 
ticular services, thereby acquiring ft KpiKMtd apt it lido 
in tlu^e department's. r.f/., Madrasis in finance, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas in the Army, Bengalis, in offices 
mid law and Anglo-Indians in the railways. It 
b to the advantage of the State that communities 
should continue to be employed in those sendees 
for which they are best fitted. 

Wo would point out that the Montagii-Chelmsford 
Ropmt made social reference to the need for our 
protection in para, 3411, and that tliere is a definite 
safeguard provided in the “ Instrument of Instructions 
given to the < »ovemor-(*cneral and Governors. if wc 
are to remain statutory natives of Judin without danger 
to our economic existence, these or miv other economic 
safeguards will need to be rigidly enforced. That 
paragraph admits that the Anglo-Indian on historic 
grounds has a strong claim on the consideration 
of the British Government, and that Government 
must acknowledge and must be given effective 
power to discharge the obligation to so o that Jus 
interests are not prejudicially affected. In lv~o, a 
communal representation was received in deputation 
bv the Secretary of State for India which sot forth 
our grievances/ but, it was because we continued 
to feel that these grievances had not been redressed 
and that the powers given to the authorities had 
not been adequately exercised to safeguard om 
interests that the community in India sent a deputa- 
tion to England in 1925 which was received by the 
Secretary of State for India. 'When it is borne m 
mind that, notwithstanding all these statutory 
safeguards, the economic interests of the community 
pave been prejudicially affected by the Reforms 
alreadv granted, it cannot be denied that we ha\e 
some justification for viewing the future with gjrav© 
apprehension. In saying tins, no have no . tow 
to onnose the progressive realisation of self-go'vem- 
ment in India, but, to point out that it is proceeding 
S a rate" hioh is prejudicial to the vested interests 
o the lngl°-Indian immunity which more than 
am other has a claim to consideration equally on 
historical, moral and economic grounds. 

IVe would here refer to the speech made by Col. 
a , m p in the House of Commons on the 
^Office" vote in 1926 and Earl Wintertons 

SfeSsjSSKSSS 


to those people known as Anglo-Indians. Wo arc 
personally responsible for their existence. They 
are neither British nor Indian, but they are in an 
extraordinary position. Under our laws wo have 
called them statutory natives of India; under 
another law wo call them British subjects. They 
fall between two stools. Whenever any form of 
real Self-Government comes to India I want to 
ask the noble lord if Lord Birkenhead has come 
to any decision as to the status of tho Anglo-Indian 
in India, and whether any hope has been held out 
to them in regard to the only sendees, in which 
they are fit to take part. The Anglo-Indian is only 
able to take part in certain activities. He is quite 
unable to do ordinary labour. He lias in the past 
lived ns a servant in the Government in some .sub- 
ordinate position. He has aspired to the Indian 
Medical Sendee. Except very rarely the Anglo- 
Indian docs not hold a high position but occupies 
various subordinate positions. These are gradually 
being taken by Indians. It is up to us who still 
have all the appointments in our Civil Service, to 
see that the Anglo-Indian has fair phn\ is given 
the same work in India as a British subject, anti 
is given some sort of status there.” 


Earl I V interton : * * * Then there was a 

question with regard to the position of Anglo- 
Indians, and I should like to say that everyone 
must Kjnnpatbi.se with the difficulties and disabilities 
which * that community suffers. The hon. and 
gallant member who raised this question nill agree 
that those difficulties and disabilities, which may 
have been aggravated by the Government, are 
mainly due to quite other causes. Their status 
and their future, and the question as to what can 
be done for them by the Government m order to 
reduce their difficulties, are under consideration 
at the present time. A number of them came to 
this country on a deputation a year or so ago, were 
received bv the Secretary of State and had a * u “ 
opportunity of putting their views before him. 
Communication has gone on since between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India 
on the subject.” 

How Great a menace displacement from the Ser- 
vices is to the community will be appreciated when 
it is pointed out that these are its mam avenues 
of livelihood, and, if they are closed, no others arc 
onen to it. Tho community being accustomed to 
European modes of living, has an c^nomw^standard 
much above tliat of the Indian, which makes com- 
uetition with tiie Indian entirely impossible, the 
Anglo-Indian cannot take to menial or agrarian 
occupations. Emigration owing to the colour bar 
h S only for a few. The Army is 
closed to it. Vocational training is advocated for 
Anglo-Indians with a view to greater employment 
in industry. Some advantage might be gamed from 
this if European business firms, such as Jute mi , 
factories, 1 etc., would, instead of importing Wgr 
from the United Kingdom, undertake to . emp - 
and train the youth of the community, as is to-daj 
hehi/successfully done for the Jewish co^nn.tJ 
hv Jewish mills in Bombay; but, while a on* 
industrial future lies ahead of .India it is question- 
aide Judging from present indications, that 
Indian wfll allow Anglo-Indians any great share 
■„ tf" e -mansion. We might here quote a para- 
graph from “India, 1925-20 ” with advantage 

“ It should be noted at the outset that, with 
, 0 f Hie Anglo-Indian comrnunitj, and 

«=**r35-Ts3?£S 
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joint family system, whmh rantees them the 
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many questions on Anglo-Indian Railway employment 
that nro being nskocl daily in the Logislativo Assombly 
and though they realise that our community furnish 
moro roliablo, if slightly more oxponsive, railway 
workers, they do not soom to have the courago to 
say so to Ihe Indian M.L.A. quest ionor. In their 
nnxioty to conciliate theso questions, they overlook 
the fact that, for employment purposes, Anglo- 
Indians are statutory natives of India and that 
a service manned by Statutory Indians cannot 
possibly bo moro Indianisecl; and thereby expose 
themselves to the charge of perpetuating a difference 
between Anglo-Indians and Indians. Their answers 
seem to convoy the impression that tho community 
is being rotained on the railways, not for its intrinsic 
worth, which has been abundantly proved, but, by 
favour of tho European official who himself is being 
pressed by Government to put into effect tho policy 
of Indianisation. Although agents state they cannot 
run tho railway efficiently without their Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled European workers, Government 
insist, not only on tho appointment of a larger number 
of Indians, but, on thoir rapid promotion to the upper 
subordinate grades, apparently to show in eacli 
year’s Railway Budget a marked increase in Indian- 
isntion, possibly with a view to winning over the 
Indian opposition to their demands for grants. 
There aro numerous instances in tho Legislative 
Assembly where Indian members havo moved large 
cuts on tho plea that Indianisation of the Services 
is not boing given effect to, the attacks being directed 
nt Anglo-Indians. 


Assurances of protection have, it is true, from time 
to time been given to the community by various 
Commerce Members and even by the Right Honour- 
able the Secretary of State for Lidia ; and the Govern- 
ment of Lidia have, we sincerely believe, made a 
genuine endeavour to carry them out, but their 
resistance seems to have proved unequal to the 
yearly increasing pressure for Indianisation. To-day, 
although we still enjo.v a favourable percentage of 
appointments on the railways, our future position 
s anything but assured. Indeed we consider it 
is in jeopardy and, unless protection is afforded us 
in the shape of a definite enactment, it will not be 
long before we meet the same fate in the Railways 
ns we have met in other Government Departments. 
This would be a poor reward to a community on 
whom Government relies whenever Indians go on 
strike, as evidenced by the 1923 East Lidian Railway 
strike, when even Anglo-Indian school children 
cleaned the railway carriages and our lads left their 
schools to work this railway to enable H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to travel in comfort and safety when 
he visited India. Again, in 1927, it was our loyalty 
that kept the Bengal Nagpur Railway open to traffic 
and prevented the strike from spreading to other rail- 
ways, and in the present East Indian railway strike we 
are again witnessing the part ever played by our men 
who are performing even menial work in their efforts 
to keep the Howrah Railway Station open to goods 
and passenger traffic and to prevent the present 
strike from spreading. 

That the Government are appreciative of our 
services and are fully alive to their responsibilities 
on our behalf has been clearly enunciated more than 
once bv the official spokesman in the Legislative 
Assembly. Only last March the Honourable Sir 
George RainV, Commerce Member, in the course of 
the Railway Budget debate, remarked : “ The point 
-r T — -- There are 


economic organisation of the community becomes 
involved with that fact. That is a point that the 
Government of India cannot possibly ignore and to 
take measures which would summary involve a 
sudden violent dislocation of the economic existence of 
an important community would clearly be a matter in 
which the Government of India ought to proceed 
very cautiously. I want to give that warning” 
This was supported by the Honourable Mr. A. A. L. 
Parsons, Financial Commissioner, Railway Board, in 
the speech he delivered in the Legislative Assembly 
when lie said : “I must now turn to a wider and I 
think a more difficult subject wiiich was briefly 
touched upon at the beginning of Pandit Kunzru’s 
speech. There is a community whose interests are 
most ably represented in this House by Colonel Gidney, 
who by their energies did obtain a very considerable 
proportion of appointments with which we are now 
dealing. There is a community whose eneigies 
were given to the great benefit of railways at 
a time, I think I am light in saying, when 
railway work of that character did not make the 
appeal to, at any rate, some other classes of the 
inhabitants of this country which it now does. Me 
are not dealing here with any question of providingin 
accordance with the policy of the Government, for 
the representation of a minority community in certain 
sendees. Those orders are well known and I do not 
think affect the present case, for it is certain that the 
Anglo-Indian community have at least their share of 
these appointments. On the other hand, times have 
changed. The Railway Board recognise that there 
are now members of other communities who would 
like to come into these appointments and I am sure 
my honourable friend liimself has no objection to 
these appointments being tlwown open to them and 
has no fear that his otvh community Mill in the long 
run suffer by a severer competition in a wider field. 

I am attempting to make an appeal to tliis House to 
deal in a spirit of no heat with an important question. 
The position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed agents that they consider that 
Indians should be given the same opportunities of 
showing their aptitude and capacity for these posts as 
Anglo-Indians, with the result that they are obtaining 
an increasing number of these posts. The latest 
figures I have got show for example, that in 1927, 
among the subordinates drawing Rs. 250/- per 
mensem and over, there was a reduction of 50 
Europeans, a reduction of 41 Anglo-Indians, an 
increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslims and 
an increase of 50 of 41 other classes.” I think that is 
all that it is right I should say on that question. 

I hope I have made it clear that the Railway Board 
do not consider Indians of any community unfitted 
for these particular appointments and I have mode it 
clear that where there are vestiges of racial discrimina- 
tion left, if they are brought to our notice, we are 
prepared to examine them, and, if we can, remove 
them. We do not want to have different grades of 
pay or different terms of service for any particular 
community in this country, and, while hoping that 
we shall still retain the services of that community 
which has served us so well in the past, we do hope 
to see a larger number of young Indian boys coining 
into these subordinate services.” 

While we are grateful for these individual assurances 
which afford protection to the present employees 
they carry no permanent protection or safeguard 
even for a stated period; on the contrary they not 
only implv that more Indians will be emptoved in the 
future, a claim we do not and cannot dispute, but. 




so before — oust Anglo-Indians from the appoint- 
merits the individuals actually hold in order to replace 
them by Indians. There is also another aspect of 
the case to which I think it is necessary to refer here. 
When, as a matter of history, members of a particular 
community have held a very large number ofappoint- 
ments of a particular class, inevitably the whole 


separate class, apart from all other Indian com- 
munities. But how can Anglo-Indians, who > are 
statutorv natives of India, be replaced by other 
natives of India, i.e., Indian Indians t Surely Indiam- 
sation does not imply ex-Anglo-Indiamsation 

Indianisation, however, lias been proceeding apace, 
and during the year 1924 many of our men nero 
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discharged from tho railways, in somo instances to 
make room for Indians on a cheaper rnto of pay ; while 
the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 witnessed a pheno- 
menal increase in tho employment of Indians. 

Despite the fact that wo are admitted on Railways 
as Statutory Natives of India, and though Govern- 
ment stresses it in tho Legislative Assembly as 
entitling us to equal rights with all other communi- 
ties, tho Indian refuses to accept it. It would bo idlo 
to deny the right of the Indian to employment, on 
Railways, but we, who built the Railways, strongly 
protest against any definition of Indinnisntion which 
would spell usurpation of Anglo-Indian employment 
on tho Railways. We regret to stato that, to-day to 
almost every Indian, whatever bo his political creed, 
the Anglo-Indian is for occupational purposes as 
much an alien as tho purest-blooded Britisher. Tho 
Indian wants the Anglo-Indian to declaro himself an 
out-and-out Indian beforo ho will recognise his 
equal claims. This will bo evident from a perusal of 
the Legislative Assembly debates in which occur 
hundreds of interpellations from tho Indian showing 
resentment at the position we have earned on the 
Railways and further desire to deprive tho Anglo- 
Indian of his right, as a Statutory Native of India, for 
continued employment. Indeed, the Honourable 
Member representing tho community on the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Colonel Gidnoy, has frequently been 
accused of sailing under false colours. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar, a former Deputy President of tho Legislative 
Assembly, who was very emphatic about tho teims on 
which the Indian would accept the Anglo-Indian 
and include him in his proportions of employment, in 
a memorable speech in 1923 remarked that “ not 
until the Anglo-Indian thought as an Indian, did qb 
an Indian,” in other words, not until he threw aside his 
statutory position and British heritage, would the 
Indian accept him. Mr. K. C. Neogy, M.L.A., in a 
speech delivered on the 24th February, 192S, in the 
Legislative Assembly Went further and said, during 
the discussion of the Railway Demands for Grants, 
that he spoke for the “ pure-blooded Indians ” — 
the Indian Indians ” — and not for those who claim 
an admixture of other blood. All this goes to prove 
that the Indian resents the present employment of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans on the 
Railways and that, while avowing that he does not 
wish to oust him, he is anxious to get rid of him as 
soon as he can and that by Indianisation he practically 
means ex- Anglo -Indianisation, There is also, we 
regret to add, evidence that the policy of Government 
is one of appeasing the Indian and that each year they 
are weakening in their resistance to Indian clamour. 
Under such conditions it is surely not surprising 
that the community, which has rendered time 
honoured service to the Railways in India, and which, 
by such employment, is consequently so closely welded 
to Indian Railways, is apprehensive of its future and 
resents this endeavour on the part of the Indians to 
displace them. 

The table of statistics, as given below, extracted 
from the Government of India Report by the Railway 
Board on Indian Railways for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
Volume II, giving the grand totals of the various 
communities employed on all Indian Railways fox- 
all trades of employees from the menial to the official, 
wilf show that in 1926-27, out of a total of 7,62,553, 
there were 4,998 Europeans, 14,007 Anglo-Indians 
and 7,43,548, Indians and “ other classes ** which 
works out to a communal percentage of — 

Anglo-Indians LSS, Europeans 0’69 per every 
hundred Indians. 

It might be said that, as this total of Indians 
includes all types of menials it is not a fair method 
of working out communal proportions. Even if we 
accept this, it must be remembered that a large 
number of Anglo-Indians are to-day employed as 
booking clerks and on the Crew sj^stem on Indian 
wage rates. Many Anglo-Indian youths are to-day 
being employed as English-speaking ag wallahs (Le., 
firemen) on Indian wages; indeed, the tendency on 


most railways to-day, especially on new extensions > 
is to roduco all salarios to the present Indian rates. 
This is detailed to show that there are many Anglo- 
Indians who, rather than face tho ghastly privations 
of unemployment are working to-day on Indian 
wages, though their standard of living is much higher. 

A moro accurate estimate can be obtained by ascer- 
taining tho actual number of Anglo-Indians employed 
as lower subordinates; take our total employment 
on Railways ; i.c., 14,007 in 1926-27; deduct from it 
3,765, which represents our total upper subordinates 
and 168, which represents our total officials; the 
balance of 10,073 represents tho number of Anglo- 
Indians working as lower subordinates, drawing 
salaries from about Rs. 35 to under Rs. 250 p.m. 

Reports by tiie Railway Board on Indian 

Railways for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

Volume II. Appendix C. 


Statement of Number of Servants of all races employed 
on all Railway systems ( open lines only ) at the close 
of the years 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1920-27. 



Number of Servants Employed. 

Years. 

Euro- J 

Statutory Indians, 


pean. 

i 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

! 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Other 

Classes. 

Total. 

1924- 25 

1925- 2G 

1926- 27 

5,567 

5,008 

4,998 

542,430 

542,239 

550,925 

164,389 
168, 0SG 
168,322 

i 

13,675 

14,007 

*32,S30 

22,595 

24,301 

745,216 
, 751,003 
762,553 


* The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed under the 
guise of. and together with “ Other Classes.” 


Percentage of Communal Employment. 

Anglo-Indians 1-88 per 100 Indians. 
Europeans 0*69 per 100 Indians. 

Statement showing Total Increase in 
Mileage on Indian Railways. 


1924-25 


1925-26 


Pvoute Mileage 34,424*57 
Track Mileage 47,2 1 1 ■ 67 


34,695*82 

47,752*04 


1926-27 

35,131*95 

48,497-52 


Upper Subordinates . — Whereas, about a decade 
ago there were very few Indians as upper subordinates, 
a reference to the statistics as given below, extracted 
from the Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925—26 and 1926—27 Volume I, will 
show that in 1925-26 there were 1,572 and 1,693 in 

1926- 27, replacing nearly 800 Europeans and in 

1927- 28 replacing 44 Anglo-Indians — a fact which 
supports the belief that, in response to the clamour 
of Indians, Indian subordinates and office clerks are 
being promoted to appointments as upper subordinates 
at a phenomenal rate, promotions for which our men 
have had to serve 20 to 25 years and for which 
hundreds of them are to-day still patiently waiting 
to obtain. Although we hold more upper subordinate 
appointments than Indians to-day, the totals for 
the year 1926-27 work out at Europeans 2,076, 
Anglo-Indians 3,765, and Indians and other classes 
2,454, demonstrating that, whereas but a few years 
ago Europeans and Anglo-Indians were almost 
exclusively employed as upper subordinates, in 
1926-27 Europeans held 25 per cent., Anglo-Indians 
44*4 per cent., and Indians and other classes 
29 ■ 6 per cent. These statistics also show that within 
the year 1926-27 the number of European upper 
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subordinates had decreased by 50 and Anglo-Indians 
by 44, wliile the number of Indians including “ other 
classes ” had increased by 216. If this rate is con- 
tinued it will not be long before there will be no 
European or Anglo-Indian upper subordinates on 
the Railways. 


Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1920-27. 

Volume I. Appendix F. 


Statement of Subordinates drawing Rs. 250 per ?nensem 
and over or on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 per 
mensem and over , employed on Class I Railways . 



Total. 


J 1925. 

1926. 

J 1927. 

Total — 

! 



Europeans 

2,412 

2,128 

' 2,07G 

Statutory Indians — 



1 

(a) Hindus 

2,4S2 

1,572 

1,693 

(£>) Muslims 

239 

l 247 

2S5 

(c) Anglo-Indians 

— 

1 3,809 

3,763 

(d) Other Classes 

*3,689 

419 

476 

Total 

7,822 

8,173 

8,295 


* The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed under the 
guise of and together with ** Other Classes.’ ' 


Communal Percentage — 

(1) Europeans ... ... ... 25-0 per cent. 

(2) Anglo-Indians ... ... 44 -4 per cent. 

(3) Indians including other classes 29-0 per cent. 
Superior Services . — The statistics as given arc 

obtained from the Reports by the Railway Board 
on Indian Railways for 1925-2G and 1926-27 Volumes 
II, show how the various communities are situated. 
Whereas a decade ago, there were very few Indian 
Railway Officials, it will be seen that, in 192C-27 
Europeans held 1,520 appointments; Indians, in- 
cluding “ other classes ” 454, and Anglo-Indians 169, 
which works out to Europeans about 70*9 per cent. 
Indians and other classes 21*1 per cent, and Anglo- 
Indians 8 per cent. 

Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1924-25, 1 025-20 and 1 920-27. 


Vol. I. Appendix F. 

Statement of Gazetted Officers of corresponding 
rank employed on Class I Railways. 




Total. 


Item. j 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

Total — 

Europeans 

I,4S5 

j 

1,490 

1,520 

Statutory Indians — 

(c) Hindus 


294 

312 

(b) Mu dims 

45 

56 

X 4 

(r) Anglo-Indians 

— 

152 

; 169 

(d) Other Clashes 

*166 

47 

54 

Total .. 

1,94 S 

1 

2,045 

2,143 

* The i\ i rotor of Anirlo-Imfian-* was 

concealed 

un Lr lh»* 

guise of, r.irl together v-ttli 
Communal Percentage* 
y l) European* 

Other aw 

• 4 , 

79*9% 

(2) Anglo-Indians .. 

other el 

... 


(3) Indians including 

a— t s 

-i ■ i",i 


A reference to the speech made by the Honourable 
the Railway Member in opening the 192S Railway 
Budget Debate increases the apprehension of the 
community with regard to its future as far as official 
appointments are concerned. Speaking in the Legis- 
lative Assembly when presenting the Railway Budget, 
with reference to Indianisation of the Superior 
Railway Sendees, Sir George Rainy said : “I have 
some general remarks to make as regards the financial 
position of the Railways, but, before I come to them, 
there is one other matter to which I should like 
briefly to refer, I mean the progress made in recruiting 
Indians for tho superior sendees on the Railways. 
Members will find a very full account of what has 
been done in the past two years on pages GO to 72 
of the Railway Board's report on Indian Railways 
for 1926-27; but, I am in a position to supplement 
the information there by some furthor and later 
figures. 32 per cent, of the permanent gazetted 
appointments created in 1925, and of the vacancies 
which occurred during that year in such appointments 
on State-managed Railways were filled by Indians. 
In 1026-2 7 the percentage practically doubled ; it was 
over 62 per cent. Tins year, on tho latest available 
figures; it seems probablo that 42 Indians will bo 
appointed to Superior Railway Sendees, including 
the 13 candidates - who, as announced last week, 
were successful in the examinations for rho Indian 
Railway 7 Sendees of Engineers and tho Transportation 
and Commercial Departments of tho State-managed 
Railways. Wo are only expecting 18 European 
recruits this year for tho State-managed Railways, 
so Indians are likely to obtain 70 per cent, of tho 
appointments. We are rapidly reaching tho percen- 
tage recommended as our aim by the Leo Commission. 
So far I have only been referring to permanent 
appointments. But we have also succeeded recently 
in obtaining a much larger proportion of suitable 
Indian recruits for the temporary Engineers posts 
on tho State-managed Railways which our largo 
construction programme requires. When, in 1925, 
ive began to recruit temporary Engineers in largo 
numbers, wo first of all advertised in this country 
for them; but the immediate response was not as 
good as wo could hnvo wished, and wo only succeeded 
in obtainmg2SsuffieienfJy well-qualified men of whom 
seven wero Europeans. In order not to hold up tho 
programme of development wc had therefore to 
obtain recruits from England through tho High 
Commissioner and we got from him in nil 43 temporary 
officers on three year agreements, of whom 9 wero 
Indians and tho rest Europeans. Subsequently, in 
January, 1927, wo advertised again for recruits in 
India and obtained a much moro satisfactory response; 
wo have consequently stopped the recruitment nf 
temporary engineers in England altogether. tSinee 
January/ 1927, wo have obtained 20 temporary 
engineers in India of whom 18 are Indians and wo 
have now got arrangements for maintaining a register 
of approved candidates for employment, to whom 
appointments are offered ns they fall varan*. 1 am 
conscious that this reference to Indmnbntinn break* 
the sequence of my speech, but, J thought the Horn** 
would be glad to have these figurtw before the general 
discussion on the budget takes place, *' 

Tims it will he seen that the Government of India 
have Indinni«ed 70 per rent, of Superior Railway 
appointments created within u few yean*, though, 
the Leo Cotntnhsiott recommended 75 per r»*nt. in 
about 25 years or more If. this 70 per rent, included 
a fair proportion of Anglo-Indians find DnrruVjbd 
Europeans there would he no need for ft pprtdtt'ndon, 
but, as far as is known, 95 per rent, of th***e rep* tit 
70 per cent. Indian appointment** have bp«*ri non 
to Indians — very few to Anglo-Indian*. Th'* d.wm 
for this is not far to *■***!;. In 1925 th*» Raih’.ny 
Board L-t/ed regulation* governing th»* mtrr.m * 
into iru^t Mipermr railway ***rvirr* "ln<*h iu-i-od 
oil a degre*’ qualification through a r e\ of*’ r-«uip* 
examination. The Government of li.dw, ' f > ,1# ‘ 
that fVre v.rre vr r. f* v MA-U'Ai«n 


aware 
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graduates ond that by this sudden alteration tho 
door was being practically closed to ns, who, up till 
then, in return for our work and worthiness, had 
been able to enter tho Superior Services by promotion 
from tho subordinate grades, on some Railways 
to tho extent of about 50 per cent. To make matters 
worse, and almost synchronising with this, tho Railway 
Board passed ordors that only 15 per cent, of sub- 
ordinates wero to bo promoted to the official grades. 
Thus again the opening was considerably narrowed, 
and it will bo seen that tho Government of India hnvo 
not only practically closed tho door to us, but hnvo 
opened it wide to tho Indian. In other words tho 
community that helped to build up tho Railways, and 
who, but a few years ago supplied a high percentage 
of their officials has, in less than a decade, been 
denied adequate consideration by tho Government 
in its desire to satisfy tho clamour for Indinnisation. 
To add to our difficulties tho Anglo-Indian upper 
subordinate, however efficient, finds it very difficult 
to enter tho official grade to-day because tho majority 
of tho 15 per cent, promoted subordinates aro selected 
either from covenanted Europeans or Domiciled 
Europeans. 

A further prejudicial factor is disclosed by a 
reference to these statistics, in which tho total for 
Anglo-Indian officials in 1027 is shown ns ICO. As 
there was a suspicion that this total included a largo 
percentage of acting official appointments, enquiries 
were mado from Railway Agents and from official 
replies so far received it appears that about 40 per cent 
of these 169 Anglo-Indian official appointments are 
of a temporary or officiating character, and, which, 
unless confirmed, aro of little valuo to tho community, 
whose employme nt ns officiating officials moans to the 
Government tho extraction of first class labour at a 
minimum wage on a temporary basis until such timo 
as a permanent imported European or degreed Indian 
is available. We would point out that these appoint- 
ments are of particular importance to the Community 
as it is from these grades that Selection Committees 
are formed to recruit subordinates. 

At this rate of Indinnisation of tho Superior Railway 
Services 70 to 80 per cent, of officials will bo Indians 
within the next 10 to 15 years. Projudicial and unfair 
as this is to those of us who aspire to become officials, 
it will reaot with even greater intensity on tho Anglo- 
Indian lower-subordinates, f.c., the firemen, ticket 
collectors, etc., who eventually become tho upper 
subordinates, because they are appointed weekly by 
Selection Committees consisting of Railway officials. 
Anglo-Indians are seldom on these Selection Commit- 
tees, because we have so few permanent officials in 
the community. If in timo 70 per cent, of Railway 
Officials are Indians, then, theso Selection Committees 
must necessarily be composed of a larger number of 
Indian Officials and it is only natural to expect 
that they will appoint Indian applicants as sub- 
ordinates in preference to Anglo-Indians. That this 
apprehension is not imaginary has lately been proved 
when an Indian Railway Official, delegated to select 
men for a new Railway system, exhibited marked 
communal preference. “ Indianisation of the service 
is, of course, a political as well as an administrative 
problem, and it is quite reasonable to argue that as 
far as some of the Indian services are concerned 
political arguments may safely be allowed to prevail. 
But it will be acknowledged that the Railway is not 
one of these services.” 

In making these criticisms, we have no desiro to 
appear ungrateful for the employment Government 
has hitherto given us in our struggle against great 
odds, though it is a generally-accepted fact that 
Anglo-Indians have proved themselves worthy of 
such treatment; nor are we dissatisfied with the 
present number of Anglo-Indians employed as lower 
and upper subordinates. It is not the present that 
we fear, but the future, and it is to safeguard ourselves 
against possible developments in the future that 
the following demands are suggested for the considera- 


tion of tho mombers of tho Indian Statutory 
Commission. 

Protection, — 1. That tho present number of Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European lower and upper 
subordinates bo not reduced for a further period of 
50 j'en rs. 

2. That owing to tho manifest injustice consequent 
on tho sudden change of policy in tho matter of 
recruitment to tho Superior Railway Services, which 
now demand a degreo qualification, tho I. A. or I. Sc. 
bo accepted as a qualifying examination for another 
30 years. 

3. That 15 per cent, of Superior Railway competi- 
tive appointments bo reserved for nomination by the 
Govenunont of India. 

4. That for tho next 30 years 50 per cent, of tho 
75 per cent, appointments in tho Superior Services 
reserved for Indinnisation bo obtained by tho 
promotion of approved Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European upper subordinates. This will enable a 
fnir number of Anglo-Indians to entor tho Superior 
Sendees till such timo ns they nro nblo to equip 
themselves to compete on equal terms with Indians. 

5. That only those, who, hnvo admitted thomsolves 
Statutory Natives of India rccoivo tho benefits of tho 
nbovo demand, to attain which 

(«) all Railways should tako necessary steps 
to ascertain this information ; 

(6) tho question “ Aro you a Statutory Native 
of India ? ” should bo embodied in the agreement 
form enlisting an employee, as is done for all 
Provincial Civil Sendees. 

6. That tho promotion of covenanted European 
subordinates bo not included in tho above, but, their 
appointments bo confined to tho 25 per cent, reserved 
for European Officials. 

7. That irrespective of any othor suggestion, and 
in view of tho large numbers of Anglo-Indians in the 
subordinate sendee whose interest? nro at stake, a 
certain number of Anglo-Indian officials or non- 
officials bo appointed to every Selection Committee 
when subordinates nro being selected. 

8. That any mensuro of protection afforded us be 
specifically included in any enactment that may be 
tho outcome of tho Indian Statutory Commission’s 
Report. 

Beasons for Demand . — The demand for special 
protective measures, for a limited period is based on 
tho following facts and considerations. Any attempt 
to displace us too rapidly from our present position 
of economic security must inevitably result in 
crippling the oducation of our children, by which alone 
wo can hope to comj^ete with the Indian. 

2. The loyal and meritorious services we have 
rendered to the Railways from their very inception, 
and to India, and the great part we have conse- 
quently played in the opening up of the trade, com- 
merce and industries of India. 

3. The accumulated revenues Anglo-Indian 
employees have helped to bring to the Government 
of India during the past 70 odd years of Railway 
administration in India. 

4. The fact that about 14,007 of its Anglo-Indian 
members and about* 3,000 Domiciled Europeans are 
enlisted in the Indian Auxiliary Force and thus 
constitute a valuable asset to the internal defence of 
India. This compulsory enlistment of Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans, as a term of employment, 
is not exacted from Indians. The Community is very 
proud of the honoured place it occupies in the 
Auxiliary Force and would be the last to suggest 
any alteration, but it submits that such employment, 
in a measure, augments its claims for special protection 
in a Department it has not only built up, but, protects, 
and because the Community can always be depended 
on during strikes or other crises. 
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Indian Teee graph Department. 

Tlie Indian Telegraph Department is yet another 
instance of an utility service in which the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community has, in 
the role of pioneer workers, done the spade work, 
faced the dangers of isolated existence spent in the 
jungles, exposed to various diseases, and after 
continuous labour of over half a century, developed it, 
stage by stage to such a condition of utility and per- 
fection, that with the improved status and enhanced 
salary of its employees, it began to attract the Indian. 
With the rapid progress of Indianisation talcing place 
in all the services it seems certain that in a very 
short time the Anglo-Indian Community will be 
displaced by the Indian in this service also. 

Past History , — It is an irrefutable fact that the 
foundations of the Indian Telegraph Department 
were laid and the traditions built up exclusively by 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com- 
munity, We have but to take our memories back to 
the 1857 Indian Mutiny to appreciate the great part 
played by the Department, for, had it not been for the 
Indian Telegraph Department, it is quite likely that 
the history of India would have been a different one. 
Apart from the services rendered to Government by 
this Department as a whole, the annals of the Indian 
Mutiny afford ample evidence of the heroic conduct 
of many Anglo-Indian Telegraphists, among whom 
the name of Bren dish, to whose memory the late 
Lord Curzon, when Viceroy of India, unveiled a 
moziument in the Imperial City of Delhi, will live for 
ever as one, who, despite the massacre of his comrades 
whilst on duty, displayed the greatest presence of 
mind and courage by standing at his post and sending 
that memorable message across the telegraph wires, 
which not only arrested the advance of the Mutineers, 
but enabled the British troops to take prompt and 


of this Department, that Government realised its 
obligations towards them and raised their salaries 
status, and prospects. It was in this much improved 
and attractive condition that the Reforms began to 
operate on this Department, but, since the year 1920, 
and notwithstanding the fact that Anglo-Indians 
are Statutory Natives of India, their percentage has 
gradually but steadily decreased till to-day it has 
fallen to about 40 per cent. We are naturallv 
apprehensive of a still further decrease and unless 
early and adequate protection is given the same fate 
awaits the community in this service as has overtaken 
it in almost every other Government Department. 

Statistics . — In support of this statement we desire 
to quote figures of Anglo-Indian and Indian em- 
ployees from one of the largest Presidency Tolegraph 
Offices in India — Calcutta : — 

1913-1918. 

Anglo-Indians 329 

Indians ... 99 

1918-1923. 

Anglo-Indians 252 (decrease 77) 

Indians 178 (increase 75) 

1923-1928. 

Anglo-Indians 1GG (decrease 1G3) 

Indians ... 242 (increase 143) 

These figures show a decrease of 50 per cent, within 
a short space of 15 years and may be taken as applying 
to the Department generally — a poor return for a 
community that has rendered such great and mori- 
torious services to the Empire. It is true that to-day 
members of the community enjoy a large share of 
the Superior appointments reserved for subordinates 
of the Service as also the Superior Traffic Sendee 


effective action and so saved for England the whole 
of the Punjab or, as Sir Robert Montgomery put it, 
“ the Electric Telegraphs saved India.” These 
words were repeated by Lord Curzon at the unveiling 
ceremony. It might well be contended that for this 
act alone the Anglo-Indian comm uni tj’ has a special 
claim for protection in the Telegraph Department. 
From the Mutiny to the rocent Great War, the Indian 
Telegraph Department has played a great part in 
all campaigns in India and Burma, as also in 
Mesopotamia, and not only has it nobly responded 
to the stress of its daily work on such occasions, but 
Anglo-Indian members have freely volunteered for 
active service, many of whom were mentioned in 
despatches and received honours. Moreover, the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European members of 
this Department have supplied and still supply a 
largo contingent to the old Volunteer Corps, the 
I.D.F. and to-day, as members of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force, form an effective defence, protecting in times of 
need tolegraph offices and their lines of communica- 
tion. It is also well known that Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans of the Telograph Department 
were almost exclusively employed in the various 
North-West Frontier Expeditions, Chon Lushni and 
Chen Hills Expeditions, one! in the Burma War of 
18S0. 


Effects of Indianisation.—’ Till the year 1S78 every 
Branch of the Department was manned ontiroly by 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, and, 
although, in subsequent year? , Indians were gradually 
admitted into it, the Government of Lidia found it 
necessary, os recently 1902-3, to make a definite 
pronouncement that tho percentage of Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans employed in the Depart- 
ment should not fall below OGj per cent. TJi« Per- 
centage was steadily maintained till about 191b, 
after which rear, notwithstanding the order* of the 
Government of India , more Indians entered am the 
percentage of Anglo-Indians dropped to about o0 per 
cent- in 192C. It was nmmly during this period. 
l f U0-°0 on forceful representations being made b\ 
tho Angio-IndUm ornl Domiciled European employee.* 


appointments and the upper subordinate grades, this 
condition is not only departmentally justifiable, but, 
natural^ 7 right as being the just reward to subordi- 
nates, who, after long and continuous years of sorvico 
by sheer merit and ability have advanced stop by stop 
to some of the highest posts. In tho lower subordinate 
grades, however, there is a steady increnso of Indians 
who will, in time, occupy the uppor and superior 
appointments which are hold to-day and which will 
bo held for a few more years to come by tho presont 
generation of Anglo-Indians. Wo also understand 
that, as a result of a reduction of 25 per cent, in 
Home recruitment into tho Superior Telegraph 
Services, these appointments will bo recruited by open 
competitive examination in India, in which an Univer- 
sity dogroe will bo demanded and which, in itself, 
owing to our paucity of graduates, will practically 
close this door of recruitment to mombers of the 
community. 

Tho Right Honourable Lord Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State for India, whon he received tho 1925 Anglo- 
Indian Deputation, acknowledged tho great services 
rendered by tho community to tho Empire in tho 
Tolegraph and Railway Departments. If any further 
recent evidence is required it can be obtained from tho 
Annual Roports submitted by ono of the ablest 
Directors-Gencral, Posts and Telegraphs, Sir Geoffrey 
Clarke, I.C.S., an administrator who frequently 
stated in public that, but for tho Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European employees, tho Telegraph Depart- 
ment, in India could not bo administered as efficiently 
ns it was dono during his Directors}] ip. 

We have no dcsiro, indeed, we would not refute tho 
right of other Indian communities to seek nnd bo 
given employment in tho Telrgrnph Department, hut, 
wo feel wo have more than an ethical claim on tho 
Government to protect tho position of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European community in this 
Department, for it is our perogntive, iw Statutory 
Natives of India, to share in the full benefits of Indian* 
mtian ami mi adequate percentage of appointments 
in those departments in which we have for generations 
shown particular nptitudmnl ability and m which 
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( 2 ) Customs Appraisers * Department , Calcutta. 


1908 

No. of Indians 
emploved. 

Nil 

1909 


1 

1910 


3 

1914 

♦ * * 

5 

1917 

• • * • • » ••• • • • 

S 

1920 

■ « • « ♦ • »*• ■ • t 

9 

1922 


10 

1924 


IS 

1926 


20 

1927 


22 

Present Strength Indians 

22 

Present Strength Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans ... 

16 


Sanctioned Strength 

3S 


Subordinates ^fo have been permitted to 

APPEAR FOR THE SUPERINTENDENTS* EXAMIXA- 
TION AND WHO HAVE PASSED. 

(3) Indian. European Sc Anglo-Indian. 


Postmasters, Rs. 700-S0G. 4 Appointments. 

(4) Indian. Vacant. European Sc An cl o -Indian. 
Nil. 1 3 ** 


Postmasters, Rs. 350-650. 37 Appointments. 

(5) Indian, Vacant. European Sc Anglo-Indian. 
19 3 15 


Postmasters, Rs. 250-G50. 116 Appointments. 

(6) Indian. Vacant. European Sc Anglo-Indian. 
82 2 32 


Postal Service. 

Indianisation lias practically shut out the com- 
munity from the Superior and Upper Subordinate 
Grades of this Sendee (excluding Telegraphs), in 
both of which, at one time, it held many appointments. 
This exclusion has been the development of many 
years. A reference to the statistics given will 
support this statement. We make no complaint 
against the lower subordinate appointments, especially 
in the mofussil, because the standard of living and 
the customs and habits of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans are such as to preclude them 
from living on such small wages and in Indian villages. 

In the Probationary Superintendent’s Department 
it will be noticed that not a single member of the 
Community has been appointed since 1924, and it 
must be remembered that it is these officers who are 
appointed Reserve Superintendents and eventually 
rise to the grade of Postmaster-General. Unless 
this rate of Indianisation is checked and members 
of the Community are appointed, we shall disappear 
from this Department. At present there appears 
to be some unwritten law that is excluding Anglo- 
Indians from entering the Department as Probationary’’ 
Superintendents. A reference to the Postmaster 
grades of Rs. 700-S00 and Rs. 350-650 shows that 
a fair number of Anglo-Indians are omploj’ed, but 
these are men who started as subordinates and are 
to-day reaping the benefits of their earlier labours. 
In the Rs. 250-350 grade Indians are in the majority. 
We desire that one-third of these appointments should 
be held by Anglo-Indians. It is, however, in the 
lower grade of Postmasters from Rs. 1 GO-250 that 
the effects of Indianisation aro very pronounced, 
for hero there are 123 Indians and only five Anglo- 
Indians. Again, in the Grade of Inspectors of Post 
Offices, Rs. 160-250, in the Provinces of Bengal 
and Assam all the appointments, 89 in number, are 
held by Indians, a condition which wc believe obtains 
in other Provinces. As regards the mofussil officials 
there are I, So I Indians employed and not a single 
Anglo-Indian. Items 10 and 11 of the statistics 
given add further testimony to tho fact that the 
Community is all but excluded from theso grades, 
there being 1,1 SO Indians as against 10 Anglo- 
Iiulians. It seems that, in this Service there is no 
room for further Indianisation. 

Superintendents in India, Rs. 300-750. 

1S1 Appointments. 

/a Indian. Vncant. Euroi>onn & Anglo-Indian. 

130 2 49 

Probationary Superintendents, Its*. 200. 

15 Appointments. 

(From 1924-27.) 

l n ) Indian. Vacant. Euroj>enn «t Anclo-Indir.n. 

13 Nil. >>'>!• 


Postmasters, Rs. 160-250. Bengal & Assam. 

1 34 Appointments. 

(7) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

123 G 5 

Inspectors of Post Offices, Rs. 160-250. 

Bengal & Assam. S9 Appointments. 

(8) Indian. Anglo-Indian.* 

89 Nil. 

Officials in Mofussil — Time Scale of Pay. 

(9) Indian. European Sc Anglo-Indian. 

1,851. Nil. 

Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. & T.S.O.s in Timh 
S cale of Pa Y. 1 , 0 2 0 Appo i ntmexts — R s . 50-160. 

(10) Indian. Vacant. Euro]>cnn Sc Anglo-Indian. 

1,002 11 7 

Reserve Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. Sc T.S.O.s, 
187 Appointments — R s. 50-1 GO. 

(11) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

184 Nil. 3 

Police. 

That Indianisation has effected us prejudicially in 
the Police Service is instanced in tho enso of tho 
Calcutta Police. Taking one department of this 
Force, tho Thnnns (Police Stations), wo find that 
before Indianisation set in practically every Thana 
in Calcutta had a European or Anglo-Indian in 
charge. Indeed, 30 of th?sc appointments were held 
by Anglo-Indians. To-day only four are hold by 
them. The remaining 26, which include all the 
principal stations, arc held by Indians. Besides this, 
a system of Police Outposts has been introduced to 
deni with work of nn inferior nature, to which Anglo* 
Indians aro preferably posted, with the result that 
they receive no training in investigation and arc 
rarely appointed to Thnnns. By this means the An -M* 
Indian element has been almost entirely eliminated, 
and Indianisation is proceeding nprwe despite the 
great need for neutral officers in this Service, as was 
demonstrated in the recent Hinttu-Moslern riots. 

Tho same state of nfTnirs exists in the superior 
grade of the Calcutta Police. Statistics slae.v tliaf in 
1915, out of a total cadre of 12 Assistant Conmin* 
sinners of Police, there were only four Bengalis whiD 
to-day the ]>odtion is completely revrryd and 
there aro eight Bengalis holding such npj*unfn.ent/» 
ns against two held by Anglo-Indians. 

Tin: Indian Medical Department. 

(Military Branch.) 

The Indian Medical D.-pnrtrm nt, whMi » { the 
Junior Medical Sendee doing duty with Hntidi tus.pi 
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under the orders of the R.A.M.C., has been in existonce 
for ne arty a hundred years. It is recruited entirety 
from the Domiciled Community and is employed for 
duty only with British Troops, though a certain 
percentage is employed in the various Provincial 
Civil Medical Services, as also in Jails and Asylums. 
Its members to-day receive a 00111*50 of five years’ 
professional training in the Medical Colleges of 
Calcutta and Madras under eminent I.M.S. Pro- 
fessors and have hitherto received a Diploma which is 
of purely departmental significance, but of inferior 
market value to the Indian qualification. There is 
no need to enlarge on the past record of service of the 
Department. Suffice to say that, in whatever sphere of 
duty it has been employed, in peace or war time, in 
India, or out of it, members of the I.M.D. have not 
only proved themselves a credit to their department 
and to their community, but have added lustre to the 
annals of the Ai*my and the profession to which they 
belong. Many of them have, by open competition, 
entered the I.M.S. and risen to the highest ranks, such 
as Sir Patrick Heliir, K.C.I.E., K.C.B., late D.M.S., 
Mesopotamia and Northern Command, India; Col. 
J. Sykes, Col. O’Gorman and many others. 

The Army Department has always insisted on 
British origin as a condition precedent to recruitment 
into this department. In former days recruits were 
selected by officers commanding British regiments, 
generally from the sons of soldiers, who had the 
option of receiving their pay either in sterling or in 
rupees and to retire in England, if they so wished. 
Recruitment is still a jealous preserve and is even 
to-day confined entirely to the Domiciled Community 
— men of British origin with British traditions, 
culture, customs and manners. 

Since the Great War, the differential treatment 
meted out to this Department, as compared with other 
departments in the I.U X., (the Indian Unattached 
List) and the I.M.L. (the Indian Miscellaneous List), 
is a typical instance of the disabilities and injustices 
which attend the dual status given to us and its 
practical application in a Department where Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are enlisted and 
enrolled, not as European British subjects, but as 
British Warrant Officers, is so markedly unjust that 
it has frequently been referred to the Army Depart- 
ment, but so far without result. The Indian Un- 
attached List consists of such departments as the 
Indian Army Service Corps, Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps, Military Works Corps, etc. 

The Army Member stated in the Legislative 
Assembly, in reply to a question asked him, that this 
differential treatment was due to the fact that the 
I.M.D. (1) is recruited entirely from the Domiciled 
Community, and (2) is not a part of the British Army, 
but an integral part of the Indian Army. 

We desire to draw the attention of the Commission 
to these two points, as they demonstrate the post- 
Keform attitude of Government towards the 
Community. 

(1) It is admitted that the Department is recruited 
entirely from Europeans, Domiciled Europeans, and 
AtWo -I ndians in India, but a similar recruitment 
obtains to-day in the I.U.L., and, though Anglo- 
Indians do not figure so largely in it. We know of 
many Anglo-Indians serving in the I.U.L. Indeed, 
it is not an uncommon occurrence to find an Anglo- 
Indian father serving in the I.M.D. while his son is 
enlisted in the I.U.L., or two brothers serving in 
different departments one in the I.M.D., and the other 
in the I.U.L. Moreover, all the departments in the 
I.U.L. and the I.M.L. are now Indian Corps formed 
and recruited in India. True, the bulk of recruitment 
into the I.U.L. and I.M.L. is from seconded men of 
the British Army, but, by their recruitment in India 
‘and their employment in an admittedly Indian Corps 
these men, ipso facto , accept an Indian or Asiatic 
domicile for employment purposes, a fact which 
places them on the same footing with the I.M.D. 
The place of recruitment is the pivotal point in regard 


to the determination of domicile in all other depart- 
ments of the Government of India to-day. 

(2) This statement is obviously incorrect. The 
I.M.D. is as much an Ancillary branch of His Majesty’s 
Land Forces in India as is any department in tho 
I.U.L. Moreover, whereas the I.U.L. are largely 
used with Indian troops, the I.M.D. can be attached 
only to British Army units {vide para. 43 a and b , 
“ Regulations for the Medical Services of the Army 
in India”). This para, together with para. 132 of 
the “ Order of Precedence (British Ranks) Regulations 
for tho Army in India,” establishes beyond dispute 
that members of the I.M.D. are “ British King’s 
Commissioned Officers ” or “ British Warrant Officers 
in the Regular Land Forces of His Majesty’s Aimy 
in India.” Again, Warrant Officers of tho I.M.D., are, 
by Regulations, given precedence over every other 
British Warrant Officer. For purposes of discipline, 
the I AID. come directly under Army orders and not 
under the Indian Army Act. Moreover, n member 
of the I.M.D. is sworn in and attested on joining the 
Service the same as is a British soldier under the 
Articles of War and the Army Act. Ho is, thorof 01 c, 
as much a British Warrant Officer as any member of 
tho I.U.L. and neither the place of recruitment nor 
considerations of colour can deprive him of his claim, 

A survey of the past history of tho Department 
shows that in earlier days members of the LMD. 
were attached for duty permanently to particular 
British regiments, under the disciplinary control of 
the officer commanding. When on active service, 
they formed part of that paiticular regiment in 
exactly the same way as the I.M.S. and the R.A.M.C, 
formed part of the regiments they served, before tho 
introduction of the Station Hospital System. Thcro 
is not a single regulation, order, or instance on recoid 
to prove that a member of the I.M.D. has ever been 
attached to an Indian regiment, except temporarily 
On the other hand, one has only to recall the cam- 
paigns in which British troops from India have 
participated to realise the extent to which the I.M.D. 
has been requisitioned for service with British 
regiments and formed part of the medical personnel. 
Both regimental and departmental records furnish 
conclusive evidence of this. One could quote 
authorities ad infinitum in support of the contention 
that the I.M.D. although recruited in India, is more 
an integral part of the British Army than any other 
Department either in the I.U.L. or the I.M.L. In 
view of this, the finding of the Army Member, to 
which we have referred above, cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

Before the Great War, all these sister Departments 
were treated more or less as equals. No ono thought 
of such an entity as the “ Domiciled ” or the “Anglo- 
Indian ” community as distinct or different from any 
other community from which the Ancillary branches 
of the Army were recruited. Such a differentiation 
is essentially a pOst-war phase of thought. Unfor- 
tunately, it has not only operated to tho detriment 
of the I.M.D. but, incidentally, has caused much 
unnecessary bitterness by creating a cleavage between 
the members of these Services, with no possible 
object, that we can see, except to safeguard the future 
of the British soldier against tho inroads of 
Indianisation. The recent liberal enhancement of 
pay and pensions to the I.U.L., which is nothing more 
nor less than a miniature Lee concession has 
materialised largely, as a result of the infinEnre end 
pressure that members of tho Department hsnre 
brought to bear on the Army Authorities, through 
Heads of Military Depnitments at Army Head- 
quarters. Incidentally, there is not a member tc the 
I.MD. employed in tho office? tc the Amy 
Department. 

This favoured treatment to the XDD trhirh 
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the time scale of promotion ^ amount xr- hu 
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(r) A proportion not f*x<*ii*dintr 33 per cent, 
mi^ht b«* ^ivofi to Chief Superintendent!* or 
other Otlicer^ sp**eiallv prornoteil, who would 
onlmnrily he Indians of unmixed descent. 

Cowi/> r b*firr fcxnmin'ition txdwici iJomieiUd Com * 
fmmibb — Iti the Minn* year the Mmidarrf for the 
competitive examination in India was made to 
a)>j)roxinmt<* to that of the M.A. course of the Calcutta 
University in Mat hematics mid Science; the practical 
effect of* which, owing to the paucity of Anglo- 
Indian mid Domiciled European gnuluates, was the 
entire exclusion of members of tho Domiciled Com- 
munity. In practice recruitment under ( c ) was 
carried out to Htich a nmnll extent tlmt there was one 
Indian for every two Europeans in tho Enrolled List. 

More Indmm>fdio». — In 1000 tho Government of 
India, to still further advance tho employment of 
Indians, decided, with tho approval of tho Secretary 
of State, to rogulflto recruitment to ensure an equal 
distribution of appointments between pure Indians 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on 
European element was to be mainly 
appointment in England whilo in 
examination was to be the ordinary 


on one side and 
the other. Tho 3 
provided for by 
India competitive 


ui'dbod of M*)r*/*rio/i, buf f ('•overninont reserved to 
t h**!iiM , li*i*»i tho fit-lit t'i promoto nhlc* mibordinates 
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fl'j 77 /#* “ Old AcrnunU Hrtntrh of the Public W'orl:* 
l)f 1 >‘irlmrnt."* In IS. 03 this Department was re- 
oignni ,#*♦! |/> give ofh*#*t to the recommend aliens of 
rh«* I’tiblie Service, VnmtnUdon, tla ir decisions bcinc 
that 

(o) reetuitment should he in India; mid 
{bj «ppomt!ii»*nts shouVl h»» made in three ways ; 
(i) nomir»nt"<! candidates M*lected hy com- 
pefiri'.'e oy.ntnitintinn. 

(u) promotion #»f ih*seiving /iceountants and 
<iii| trimsf/'r in exceptional cases of officers 
from th#* engineer cstahlishment. 

i h** iiofnin#*«M at fv.o out of every three examinn* 
tv»nt h*ld f##r appointments to h? filled by (b) (i) 
•A i*tv to h** Europeans and at tlie tliird to bo Statutory 
.\nfu #*i #d India. Th e maximum number of oppoint- 
m*7it*» filial by (h) ( ii ) uas not to exceed fmc •third 
• >( th r * appoint rn»*nt s fi)lerl liy the first and second 
in»*tho#f*t together. The Government also rc*crvcd 
the [laurf of nmbifig sjK'rinl appointment*. 

In I so(» it \wiK <l#*ci#h*#l that tie* recruitment should 
le* partly in England as follous; — 

fo) In England hy th** appointments cf 
f*ooj>#*rV Hill fiv'ti to a limit of four-ninths 

of the vaenneie,. 

(b) In India ! >y the promotion of devening 
Mtb<irtlinat#M to t/v* extent of three -ninths cf 
J J>*« vnenneje*. ; 

(f) In Irvlia hy competitive examination of 
ii'«ruitmt'*d cnmhdatos to the extent of two- 
ninths of the v«cnnri»»s # 

Tin* recruit insist in India was to be restricted to 
Statutory Natives <»f India, but Government eon* 
(uni d t’> rr*erve th'* power to mnho social oppoint- 

In i f -< (irncticnl application a very largo proportion 
of th«* thre#Miintlis vacancies n«*ipnc<l to promoted 
sub*»rdmnt»*s had gone to men of European parentage, 
and, po-iib!y» ns n rt*siilt of the competitive examina- 
tion* being pineal Ik-Jow the University standard, 
and as more Europeans and Anglo-Indians than 
Indians Were being nominated, most of the two- 
ninths vacancies were n!**o hold by members of the 
Domiciled Onmnunity. TJie result was that only 
a »*mnl{ proportion of these ajjpointrncnfs were held 
by IrviiiUH, 

Still more Indian isotusn . — In 1003 Lord 3Iorley 
wrote lie was not satisfied thnt the principle of 
Authoring the employment of Indians in pests of 
responsibility had yet been applied to the fullest 
extent po-siblc in this Department. The Government 
of India were opposed to any re<luction in the pro- 
portion of Europeans recruited from England, but, 
in order to give effect to Lord Morlev's wishes, they 
agreed that only one-ninth instead of three-ninth’s 
of the vacancies should be used for the promotion 
of Accountants in very exceptional cases and that 
four ninths instead of two -ninths be filled bx r com- 
petitive examination in India of nominated candidates 
who were Statutory Natives of India. It was 
proposed to substitute for nomination hy the 
Accountant-General a system of selection by the 
Government of India. By these means and bv 
raising the standard of tho examination. Government 
hoped to satisfy Lord Morlev and to ensure that the 
great majority of appointments filled in India should 
go to Indians. 

Competitive Examination again excludes Domiciled 
Community . — In 1010, separate examinations for 
these two Departments were abolished, and since 
then, an annual examination for the supply of 
candidates to what is now colled, the “ General List 
is held. As this competitive examination demanded 
a degree it resulted in the entire exclusion of the 
Domiciled Community which, in those days, bad 
very few graduates. The Government of India m 
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Memoranda. or thh Anolo-Indian and Domiciled European Community or India. [Continuer?. 


moot ini: Lord Morloy's wishes quite forgot the foot 
that Anglo. Indinns nnd Domiciled Europeans woio 
Statutory Natives of India, and wort' iw much 
entitled to some consideration under such sudden 
changes in their schemes of lndinnisntion. The 
result of this policy has heon that from 1910 to 192K 
only one member of the Domiciled Community 
has entered l»v open competition into the *• (icnernl 
List/* now called the * l Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service/* 

Statistics .- — Recruitment by promotion of deserving 
subordinate Accounts Officers however, still continues 
and the Community, up to now, has been given a 
fair share of these promotions, but, whereas in 1913, 
the composition of the Superior Service Was as 
follows: 70 Europeans, 42 Anglo-Indians and 40 
Indians, or percentages of 44. 30 Europeans, 20.45 
Anglo-Indians and 29,25 Indians, in 1928 there ate 
44 Europeans, 20 Anglo-Indians and 112 Indians, 
or percentages of 25 Europeans, 11.30 Anglo-Indians 
and 03.04 Indians. At tin's rate within the next 
decade or so there will bo no Anglo-Indians or 
Domiciled Europeans in tin’s Service, and there Mill 
be no subortlinato promotions because there will 
be no members of the community to promote. 

Effect on Cc’umMrntft/. — The closing of the doors 
of the Department to the community by the demand 
for a degree and the Midden introduction of a com- 
petitive examination for the Superior Services, 
especially at a time when we were educationally 
unprepared, has affected it very adversely and it 
feels that it 1ms n right t<> a proper sham of representa- 
tion, especially as many of its members have in the 
past made a mark in the Department and have rhen 
to the highest positions. 

Subordinate Grade . — In the subordinate grades our 
position is even worse than in the official grades. 
This is duo to official response to the clamour of 
Indimmntion by Indians and the failure of Heads 
of Departments to carry out the Government of 
India orders to protect the interests of minority 
communities. Losses due to these onuses should 
be made good in both clerical and accountants* 
grades. Moreover our interests have been entirely 
neglected by Heads of Departments allowing the 
“ Kstnbli.-lunent Sections ” of most, if not nil, accounts 
offices to be manned and superintended by Indians, 
men who hnve power and who naturally protect the 
interests of their own communities. In former yenrs 
there was a Inrgo number of the community in all 
Accounts oflices in India and Burma, to-day there 
arc very* few, or practically none. Up to 1910 the 
community held five to seven per cent, of the posts 
in Accounts Oflices, to-day they hold less than one 
per rent, of these posts. There is no dearth of 
qualified Anglo-Indian nnd Domiciled European 
candidates for this grade ns hundreds of our boys 
pass the necessary examinations every year from our 
European Schools. Furthermore over a hundred 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Europeans are to-dav 
yearly graduating, somo of whom arc available 
for such appointments. 

Remedies. — (1) Government should apply to tho 
Principals and Headmasters of European Schools and 
Colleges for suitable candidates for tho lower grades 
and in this manner remedy what is obviously u 
grievous wrong. 

(2) For tho next 25 years, when wo hope to bo 
educationally fitted to run a level rnco with tho 
Indian, we suggest that in addition to admission by 
open competition, 15 per cent, of tho vacancies in 
tho Indian Audit and Accounts Service should bo given 
to the community to bo filled by nomination by 
Government and that Principals of Colleges be asked 
to submit the names of suitable students. 

Education. 

Introduction . — AVo have dealt with tho nood for 
protecting the economic security of tho parent for at 


least a period of years; wo now come to the no loss 
urgent necessity for assisting him to establish the 
economic security of his children by protecting, 
aiding nnd guiding European education so ns to make 
it productive of the best results. Wo do not think it 
ran be seriously contended flint the brief and sharply- 
defined protection that wo demand for a struggling 
community, overwhelmed by sudden and revolu- 
tionary changes, will operate to destroy its morale. 
Since it will be given frankly in circumstances of 
unusual stress and with the deliberate object of sotting 
it on it* foot, tho community Mill not be slow to realise 
its responsibilit ios and rise to f ho occasion. 

Historical . — Up to the time of tho Indinn Mutiny, 
the East India Company paid little attention to tho 
education of children of European descent, although 
from 1813 onwards it had done much to advance tho 
education of Indians. The defect was in part mndo 
good by individual servants of the Company, who, 
like Clive, accepted Britain’s responsibility, at least 
for the maintenance and education of poor and desti- 
tute European mid Anglo-Indian children, whom they 
rightly regarded ns part of the price for Empire. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out there were schools for 
children of European origin all over the country. 
They wore maintained by private enterprise, and 
received no financial support from the Court of 
Directors, 

When the Mutiny had been suppressed, a wave 
of gratitude to Anglo-Indians sot in, and the British 
Government sought for some channel through which 
it might find practical and adequate expression. 
Lord Canning nnd Bishop Colton entered into consul- 
tation. with the result that in Ins sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta, on Sunday, the 18th July, 1800, 
the Metropolitan of Indian recommended that public 
thanksgiving M to Almighty God for deliverance from 
the Sepoy Revolt ” should find outward expression 
in the establishment of schools for the children of a 
community that had so nobly stood by England in 
her hour of need, and bad shed their blood for their 
kinsmen across the seas.” Lord Canning entered 
con a more into the scheme, and in his minute dated 
Octolx'r, 1800, declared that, if neglected, tho Anglo- 
Indian Community would become ” a class dangerous 
to the State,” and M n glaring reproacli to tho Govern- 
ment ” ; whereas “ if cared for betimes, it will bccomo 
a source of strength to British rule nnd of usefulness 
to India,” He argued that Anglo-Indians ** lrnvo a 
special claim upon us. The presence of a British 
Government lias culled them into being.” Public sub- 
scriptions were raised, to which Mere added donations 
from tho Anglican Church nnd tho Government to 
establish " hill schools ” to supplement, tho Christian 
denominational European schools on tho plains. A 
few years later, in 1870, Lord Lytton, Governor- 
General, realising that tho Stnto was not adequately 
discharging its obligation to eduento tho Anglo-Indian 
community caused Archdeacon Bnly to survey tho 
condition of European education in India. Tho 
Archdeacon toured the country and submitted his 
report. It was then tlmt. Lord Lytton wroto his 
celebrated minute — Rovonuo Department (Miscel- 
laneous Rcvcnuo) Resolution, dated Calcutta, tho 
31st August, 1881. In it lie declared, “ It 1ms boon 
rightly said that ono very special reason why Govern- 
ment cannot aflord to ignoro tho growing up in India 
of an uninstructcd European population is that, in 
the caso of tho European, his capacity for solf- 
maintcnanco depends entirely upon tho education lie 
receives. Ho cannot support himself in this country 
by working as a day labourer, or by adopting the 
avocations of tho native peasant. An uneducated 
European must necessarily become an idlo and 
profitless and often a dangerous, member of the 
community. On tho other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that ho (or his English ancestor) was brought out 
to India originally to do work that could only be 
done by the European, a fact which in itself had given 
him some claim to consideration. The climate is 
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1 Muh.Mun.*-»dan «>oS r f nrry 1CV*3>*« ;■> m the 
tVlbvT f ! 

I i •> i{ pupd" jn r.tid r<Ib;*r"~.. 

1 iejt **f rv^n- K*i?4.j**’ H an nod 
pupiS it* til lb* 1 * 

1 # *.}t «d rvrry PI Hindu pnj ;!•' » n in th*- t\dhv«* 

MAS.*** 

I nut of 2^t* Mnliftfnmr»Uti j’tij.ih jt in tl»«* 
CV»!!»-,*o ^ In?*'. 

((.') tVtit. j^r frji?. r,f Kurtijwfin nn*{ Att^fn>ln«!mii 
//*•,* {\rv Ivin** nliKflJ^L 

12 jw~r c* n!- of Hiii ln nwt MnfirtinTn^lnn tny* 
filr Ix in^ r-ltjr.ntrf 

Out. |H'r r<*nt. of !*iiroj*-*ui nn'l An^lo-Tnilinn 
yirh npf' 

1 j*-r r»*nt. of Himln nn«l Mul:nmm«<tnn pith 

nto 

S-ntMnrUiry to th»* I)nrnir iW Tommunity oh nro 
tin* Above* nunjjari' r^jimlly ►Ati“fnot*»ty* t<» tli»*ni 
i> th»« rt^ult of n rompi\ri*o» with tho c^litrcittotml 
KtntivuVs in Knplntir). In tho !ntt»*r rmtnrv Cl }>or 
r^nt. jirffct^l from tl^ r!(*m«*ntnn‘ t^i tin* rrromlnry 
Tin* rom^jKindiiiK for An^Io* 

Itiflmu** ii 22; nml if i*xnrt ItptirtM mult! bt* oblninw! 
of tbo «*vi*r-inrrt*a*'imr nmribor of Anyln-lntlifni lmy« 
nnd frirta ^vho joi to ICn^lntn! for rorontlnry, Iffhittoil 
nn»l univm ily c.tlurntion tbn would ttim Mill 

further in t li** tr favour. Atul bt , r» > if nhoultl bo 
ob*vr\*r*l Hint in tho dll Ktimprnn /t*bool*< in 
India find lltinrm, thorn riinnot bo than 

1/5,000 orphans and <I«,*.4titutt' rbildron, tlm hoiih 
fitid tlmi^litont, many of thorn t>f Hritisli fnthor«, who 
died prematurely perhaps, h*nviru» tl»<*ir wives ami 
child rm Htrandetl in a distant tint l now morn or lens 
unfriendly land. Tim Poverty Commission appointed 
by the Government of Pencil in 1801-02 to investigate 
Kuropnau and Atiftlo-Indinn juiverty in Calcutta, 
reported that 3 0 per cent, of these people were in 


utter dr tdutiun and lium; nn pubhe or private 
thattiy, ‘I’i*** l‘icbf«ii»| < ‘enumtt* «* of IfUh 10 e tmmted 

t lx - * p*'tt n? 17. Tlii** r*> n t tin ttt ot * h\‘ mvount of 

He' a\ < * - «*n*ui|ie v*»mhtion •»( th*’ white man and 

!n n »b ** *'ndan!** in India hr/ore and dutim.* tin* War. 
Hut thrjf p.i-t nur tmmhtmn i“ « nnnd«*rahly wor e. 
1 i ,* lodiatu* ition of tlm pubh«* xv *\ )«•<>» ha% jtreju* 
da ta?l% rd!«‘ to 1 th r *m that fhy\ are Jc -» abh* i\<|| than 
f“Mn> :ly to *!a*u! h'f unaided tie* f ntiio rt -pom-diiltty 
<•'? t h*"* alii' ituur of th*' j *o«*r of tleir ouuiiumify' 
At- l > 't sh«*y nto 1 h” »r»o,* t».’» pi*r r»mt, of r«« l of fhnr 
f. i.’v!^ !i‘-,\sn * duo rjuucijt l*» ti*r«*t °!il\ Il.'» |*‘T rrtil. 
Too ?v* Jr- tom «d S'm *'<baa!iMna1 yrant^ thmuj* the 
ii vf U,»' U« hum-' e* bnir.nnt* m a net-, for the 
^ *h«' •*- Jus-1 that thi \ t«. n 1 « onip- th d t*» * * nd aw ay 
fiva *d the c1h!i1m*;» Jm l»},cin lh**y have I »<^»i i 
o # h nlu,.* a leer.*' at:d o>lm jatu*n, unh • tlu* h»‘.t j*tnni-» 
ft*'' mad*' p'*. <1 *r«» l;i r *h« t «du*atiMli i*i a 

Iumjm* * ?,i t th* - ?! a*i fwl\M.t<*.’f , t«» Auvis 1 nthariH 

It :■» life it- ~!f, 1% T th*' J« - s «sIu*Mtn>n tie' « «)mmiin! v 
jr> rar.' # ?hr If**' w }!{ b n t?* 5 * * * * * C’aMuiu’ i Apa-jty . and tie* 
pf*'AV? I?' |~«\r?ty, ujitd in want of eduiafron n s »■ 1 
r ‘*.-r*pTr*dtsl lUr* *np!‘\ nu'ot, H»,d rffr«t 1 \j11 

p*v-'»5'at»y itu-j/r* mt»> an tdt ntity. 

f’ f' < ^ *•< t*» ‘Mfo-n, • 'J }»r i.'JmhiJ** for 

l!ua.j'f,i*j and Av/boltidinu vhiMnn n?*» nmmfuuwd 
by {<> 1 I '.O'!! *,u Ot nt o »n-* , f**) Hr.dway 
tv) prsvate o'-rp'-ratioti** and fd| (b.vrrnmrnt. (If the 
Of Kujitjfr.nn N*h* k t?i India »»nl\ H nt«* inruiitnims! 
b> <♦*»% rMitn**?*?. tb** pubh*' ilnty « f edurntilU! 

a r «n;tnuMty \i t ? r.u*'?** r?**'-! from the Mat** m fehytomi 
b -do*- out! p?*\ at*- rnt^rprr* <*. Thr* i*»#bnr!y btonpht 
out bv fl.o r \tx 1021 22, tlm date of lh«* 

I n->t t/un.'jnrnmttl Ibput « ■ r t lhm*j*e«n bid»*^d w :~- 


\'.x vr Mtitnir, 
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0*1 1 ,. , « 1 , J otAl, 
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\ Vtf t ' \ i Ar. 
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Hejiirtthm^ on tie* nt»o\r* talmbir statement tiie 
C’otinm-Moiirr for lMimatroti. (Jovrintnent of India, 
w air., m hrs H**poft on the pri*f?rr*s of education in 
India dmmr* tie* Qumtjie tmmm ending,* 1P22. *’ 'i’he 

mit'itamliny featute id the nho\e table j* the very 
hiph propottmii of tie* e<*-»t (about bo per rent.) 
whirl, 1 ** met from feet amt private MUttres. Tl.«? 
ronr'j^urdiny Ihntros for Indian education , . , 

idem that only Ho per rent, of the total oxpemhturo 
is met ffortr fo**i At," The Commnsioner adds ; 
“It ts rati'fartoiv to note that when the roM of 
!Cur«»j>ran education r***.e with the general rise m 
price 4 after the war, the ^renter purl of t he eduentionnl 
expenrlitme was met by tie* rommunity itself in the 
idtnpe of inrrnv»*<l fi*e,s.** While the cost to 
(♦ovenuneut of each Kuropeau reholar rose from 
H*t. H I t4i H«. 1 Oil/—, the average fee paid for each 
scholar rt>*e from Its. 80/- t«> Hs. I OS/—. In Itomlmy 
and tn 1 1 je Punjab tie* appreciation of the fee rate in 
phenomenal. In Bombay the eost to Government 
of eaeb scholar fell from Hs. 101/- to lbi. 100/— t 
while the average fe<* rose from Ha. OH/— to Hm. 121/—. 
In the Punjab Government expenditure fell from 
lbs. 1P.V- to Its. 100/— per pehnlnr While the average 
fei* paid rose from ltn. 1 13/ — to Km. 211/-. dim 
leadmess with which tin? Anglo-1 ndinna ]iny for 
education f<*eu that are generally out. of proportion 
to their average income, iti eloquent, testimony to 
the universal recognition that, the economic! existence 
of the taco lies in, at leant, a secondary education. 

In Great Britain the inhabit nuts mo homogeneous 
and of the same culture* and there is a common lino 
of poverty. They supply from within their own 
ranks every grade of labour from the crossjjug sweepor 
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,, 3,00 f * n^nin'-t %vJu»?»* «!fmnn>l I »y A^ijr-ii! 

In 111** ♦'*:tinn ** (*o K t nf ICtir<ip»»mi i'>!ucntinn " it 
hn^ b^rii (•lidivn tlmt the Kurcijn-mi mid Aiiflodiidiiin 
pojiulution )wvvf* Imivfly f , nd*‘*ivniin**l t*» nwiintnin 
nn f l even to ndvauro the Mnu'lard of t!i«* nlitnilittn of 
tfieir chihlrv'ti, hy irmUin^ in fur ns they emi, the 

annual dolin'* in th«*Mim« voted hy I^idntiv««CVniii. 
cih. Hut obviously the irmwth of ICuropeiin eduen* 
tion i*i receivinj? n M?t hack hy the altitude to it of 
Indian I^tdatun^. The whole mmntntc lifo end 
prosperity of the Community ch-pemls upon their 
members" being equipped witli at huist n KOtind 
hecondmy and hy preference a University education. 
To leave* their e<Iucation to the caprice or mercy of 


Indian Uvid t*urx ^ I", to r\p»*‘f* their Jno.t vulnetiddn 
p./ui! t^» t S i* t» «-» who hnv«' tit*? hf**n t-ltm' to nttaek it 
U the Att^dodndiam <**‘intmtlut>' is t*i lake its |r^uti. 
tiiV.e p!n«^ 4 in th** *'*>* irtl, itidtutrwd, and puhtiral life 
»d then onuntry. that f«*ttn and dr^i**** t»f iMlueat inn 
that If r-’-rulifil tn theln mint }*<+ nthud'd thtough 
a !r pt i»e n|h\ <mt n*u« fn*tn the State. *!*<• Iieglert 
their 'Mitot'le #>tu< \Unii r. f*» jmt»nt* n jndiey tht-t 
n dl <?'ate (\ m*et difVa ult and nply problem in the 
nrar Insure Tie* «Ap f n»mrnt «>f the pn*.t fr\v 
hr.-* veilr* ! that l!tuujK-i!t »» hl«*at ion had hut little 
t*> hejv* ft4 }» I*n»^ l^v*» h\tuiT-*. and I'toxmnal 
Adu)ju:"Sfat>**in end it t* fhettfnte urved that it he 

made t\ rv-ntfal ftij l ja n-vo*ah!e rtihp^ t 

i'e’.Hf' U \f /,’duru* |H*J, The l-\Je*ri* 

rn**-e m hi«di the e>«mtnutut\ hat !;nd «>f the attitude 

«1 1/v'S'htnr 4 UhUikiI' t«* J*ni'*Joan «'duen»e»n me« .. 
them t*i »te**re that it 1*» r«;nti\r«! frejil tni'Uiend 
«t>* J»r ndet.^e |jJ». t| tlte l*rovm« iat l^r.u-hnuivi h\ |ti 
m-.de n tVntt.il JC«»n \ titatde Suhpvt and fur 
the p !ho»un* .-n> : 

Ain*h* ttuh-m- and ltur*.j««v.n , i a t«* deti.nnled u» all 
?h»' iu< «-•- and l*|ri sdenru-t «f Indm at id uhet»i**» 
fi lunhntu ndo» «*f rvtmntteit h‘*th J *‘-^d»h* and 
t>*» r»sv h t ?h r, n, n diu-rutv id « «lui*a?t*.v.al ct>d» 
rnrr^'idi. ?r\t h‘.eh~, atid Juddc* r\atnuiatietr* pre* 
\ At’* in the »lif|erv!it )*ik\ iiiir* Tin* Ji^ult if that 
rj|jjijf' , ii t h r ; r frtthi?'' « »r cuardmn" «»n 

taa.-fi'f la in »ii,e IVioinee to another wnmlly hn\o 

tl.or <dtr di-h'-at'-vl, and 

trtarde. 1; and >*h«*n it i- herne in mind that Aturlo* 
Jit liVa and d* ?nir*dfv| Kufvpron*- n-tU’ chirtly in 
lUtliuip, T<hv , tV»)4.\ iV'tal and eSh'r Alhlluha 

.‘‘Vniffe-*, |* \ntJ U* rva!i*ev| *!,n» the duabjMy cam- 

p!rit»,r*l « i uri a Inh n ?-t*ide. 

To lOl.ely this rvd 1 1 I- that then’ he It 

Wlliii)ill 0 >iOi| t( rdil»*fltl**n Itt l*U:».pe«n neho*d** 
th?'‘*.tr*heii? the C’. unity. Hut, a undent; i.ujrin if 

* hi*- at ton i: j\ » dv f •» c * ntitd f i* t.i 1 1 ;«* «*< ut h*» m*d « rt 
*nhn;i»u< tt that that «en?t** • > h‘*uld h»« tl.e (;o\r-in- 
t;;r*,t «d Imhn. S'* It'D;* as Uur<j«nii nlmiitlMi i* 

I d»mtnf!e;*d n* Jrrtt'jjjin! t ejup.it Unrnt . h\ I *t U\ III • 

* ,«3 Mtlhejiiif It rr.*tn*»t h rt mode ♦'ymiie t nrrl, t **‘t 
4-rt!l |! he a* - imd «d ffjmdly «h , '!ld»Ht 1 d fltinlirinl 

nttefji (mm the | tddte IT \rln.fs 

We fe^f'rt to ►ay tlmt \xe |»*dl*\e tlmt a |t\:ru (f 
•he ttt’itijih «1 the PioVtM ml l^-yt*>!nt UT* " Ii.MiuiIh 

Ih.irep# mi rdurntiMi, tfuiinj? t he | * n ^ ? Ir. a t>r \ i mr» 
v. |H lrW.il t|*e r 1 |“t<We #»f dtffrtvnt pol;rir»., id 
different ♦-'tmintrs «*f tie cdr.unw to Mtppoit Mid « f n 
general trndrijry to rut dntttt lt*» ptMit*-. '1 h*'M* l:r.»< 
tw^n oiik r<l an inahihty to irronnli* the di^pmtty 
he*v.e<~n the rc«-t of K m opi no and Indian ♦choo!*’; 
and instrmf of it-* l*ejuj* tri-epiw'd tlmt the gnat 
need *► for Indian »rh<**di to ii*i* to higle r « dumut mil 
idenh hy n huger lApendituse. the nrtu n tnhrn hy 
♦•event! Urovitirud l/vi^hitutos Mem*, to he to compel 
Kwoj*uin ►cliooln t *i oppioxinmto t*» the ^tmuhiid of 
Indian rchoojt., a u-ti«»;Mo-MVi* steji that cun he 
fiiKeti only at the mtrtilice of i flit ienry. Alicln* 
Indian^ nnd domteiled l**mopean« would lejoire to 
►er Indian Mdi*M»I*» lifted to n high*'* plane cd i Olein. cy, 
pe-t as titurh iu they would deplore their own M'hools 
being drugged down to tht» Imiuntahle inelheiniey 
of the general run of Indian rehooK They urge 
Indian* to hprnd inmr on Indian t chords, instead of 
demanding tlmt there rhonld he loi hjtent on ICuio* 
pntti t*ehoo|«. Hut, ns thiugn me, it »h to he fenicd 
that ro long rm Km opnm nehooln me fimmeed hy I’io- 
vincinl I^*gislntui«*H f Mipplien will not he voted on a 
arnlo whirh on the mitfaee gives the imp! e.-nion <:f 
pieh*rential treatment to Kuiopenn education. 

In justification of the reduction of cducntimml 
grant « to ICuropenn hcIiooIk, wane Legislatures Imvu 
urgetl that lCiiropemis do not nmkr* material eontiihu- 
tion to the Provincial funds, hut, to the resources of 
the Central Government thiough the payment of 
Imperial taxes. They argue tlmt for this reason 
Kuropean education should derive its grants from the 
Government of India. With sentiments such ns 
these influencing members of the Councils it is 
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natural that undo** tho present, system European 
education should experience degrees of financial 
assistance varying with the attitude towards it of tho 
local Legislatures. .Symmetry of treatment, it is 
respectfully submitted, can be secured only by 
European education being convened into a eontinl 
non -voluble subject. 

If the Government of India assumes control of 
European odtieation and ic.sponsib/Jity for financing 
it, tho present system of administering that Deport- 
ment of Public Instruction Mill lccjuiio sequential 
modifieat ion. At present, tho pract ice is for European 
schools in a Province to be tho whole-time charge of 
a member of tho Indian Education .Service. tVheio 
tho schools arc too fow to allow of this, one officer 
inspects Indian as Moll as European schools, or lie 
has control of the European schools in two Provinces. 
The inspectors of European schools /no responsible 
to tho Director of Public Instructions of tho Province. 
Thus, generally speaking, European education is 
administered in territorial sections coinciding with 
tho Provinces, by inspectors who nro in detachment 
from one another and in accordance with schemes 
that nro not correlated or equally financed. It is to 
remedy the evils and disadvantages arising from this 
arrangement that the transfer of European education 
to tho Central Government is advocated. If it is so 
transferred, it is recommended that European educa- 
tion fall to tho member holding the portfolio in the 
Government ; that its chief administrative officer 
maybe designated “ Inspector-Genera] of European 
Schools,” who will ho directly responsible to the 
Educational Member, and that under him there he 
inspectors of European schools, to each of them being 
allotted a munber of schools sufficient to give them 
full occupation, even if they bo situated in moie than 
one Province. 

Tho system outlined above need not ho inoio ex- 
pensive than the one now in vogue. It Mill mako it 
possible for symmetry to be introduced in the regula- 
tions from grants in aid, in curricula of studies, and in 
tho organisation of schools necoiding to their glacia- 
tion. This will give uniformity and stability to Euro- 
pean education and standardise it for tho whole of 
the country. Children going from one Province to 
another ou'ing to the tho transfers of their fathers or 
guardians will not suffer the disadvantages they now 
experience by being obliged to enter schools impai ting 
education under different systems, with classes 
graduated by different stand aids of progress, and 
with curricula and syllabuses that lead up to diverse 
final examinations. Nor will this be the only matei ini 
gain. European schools’ finance Mill be stabilised, 
and cease to be, as it is non’, at the whim and caprice 
of Provincial Legislative Councils. The Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled European population, scattered 
as it is in small groups or in isolation throughout 
the length and breadth of India, has a setting unlike 
that of any of the Indian races, and it folloM T s that 
the planning of its education should be different from 
that which is found suitable for the education of the 
people of a Province, and provided by methods con- 
fined to that Province. The classification of European 
education as a reserved Provincial subject recognises 
the principle enunciated by the Government of India 
Resolution, Revenue Department (Misc. Revenue) 
dated Calcutta the 31st August, 1881 : “ The Govern- 
ment is forced to admit the necessity of separate 
schools for European children during the age when 
their habits and principles are in process of foimaticn.” 
Rut the protection afforded by tlie Government of 
India Act of 1919 is confined to the system of educa- 
tion prescribed by the Provincial Governments for 
the European schools within their jurisdiction.. It 
has failed to protect European education financially. 
The experience gained by the operation of that Act 
during the past five or six years reveals the imperative 
necessity of establishing the grants in aid to European 
schools, for nothing is so destructive of educational 
progress as the anxieties caused by uncertainty of the 
financial position of schools. The lemoval of 
European education from the list of Provincial 


reserved subjects is not preferential legislation, but 
a Htfttesmnn-like attempt to secure to a minority com- 
munity its elementary social and economic needs. 
Hou' greatly these may suffer is instanced in tho case 
of Bengal when tho Budget allotments of tho year 
1920-27 fell short by n sum approximate ly Rs. 
300,000 for grants in aid calculated by the Local 
Government’s own principles and pledges of financial 
assistance to European schools, Jf this evil bo not 
altogether removed, it will bo mitigated if the finances 
of European schools arc derived from one source , 
namely, the Government of India. But, financial 
stability requires to bo supplemented by educational 
integrity . Tin's will bo impossible so long as different 
ideate' and different systems of European education 
prevail in tho different provinces. The assumption 
by tho Government of India of responsibility for 
European education will enablo the form and scope 
of European education to bo unified and standardised 
for the whole country, and its schools to bo granted 
somo measure of financial stability. 

For the reasons set forth above it is respectfully 
urged that European education be made a central 
non-votable subject. 

Need for Surrey of European Education . — Although 
a uniform system throughout India is possible, and 
not only possible, but also imperative for European 
education, hitherto it has been organised Provincially. 
No Province has co-ordinated it with what is being 
done in adjoining Provinces. The result is that there 
is no cohesion or inter-relation between the systems 
of European education in the various Provinces. It 
is designed and administered in each Province by the 
local Director of Public Instruction through the 
agency of an inspector, Gradually curricula and 
syllabuses, final Departmental and Public Examina- 
tions, have drifted further and further apart, to the 
detriment of pupils who go from Province to Province 
ns their fnfhers or guardians are moved by their 
employers from one pQrt of India to another. 

A plea has been put forth above for European edu- 
cation to be allotted to the Central Government. If 
this prayer is granted, the first action of that Govern- 
ment naturally will be to take stock of the condition 
and systems under which European education is 
being imparted. Jf it continues a provincial subject, 
that does not remove tho urgent necessity of intro- 
ducing a symmetry and co-ordination in the planning 
and administration of European education in all the 
Provinces. 

In 1876 Archdeacon Baly was deputed by the then 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, to make a survey of European 
education throughout India preparatory to its being 
made a separate branch of Public Instruction. Since 
that date there have been several surveys of Indian 
education in all its stages and branches, but. none 
of European education. Unless it is reviewed it will 
not be known what progress, if any, it has made 
during the last half century, nor what are its present 
needs, nor on what lines its development should 
proceed. It is therefore submitted tliat a small 
Committee, on which tho community is adequately 
represented, be commissioned by Government , to 
tour tho Provinces to investigate European education* 
and make recommendations for its improvement and 
consolidation. 

The points into which the Committee may enquire 
may he, among others ; — 

(a) The geographical distribution of European 
Schools relatively to European and Anglo-Indian 
centres; 

(b) the internal organisation, curricula and 
final examinations ; 

(c) whether these correspond to the economic 

condition and occupational potentialities of the 
permanent British inhabitants of India, male and 
female ; _ . 

(d) tho financial problems of the schools ; their 
financial stability ; their incomes from fees ; 
subscriptions and endowments; the rule# relating 
to grants-in-aid and an educational cess; 
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(c) froo compulsory* primary education; voca- 
tional, industrial and technological education; 
professional education; university education; 

(/) the place that should ho given in European 
schools to Indian vernaculars and Oriental 
Classical languages; 

(g) the correlation of Indian Universities nnd 
European Education ; 

(h) tho provision of scholarships, sufficient in 
number and values, for study in India nnd 
abroad, stage by stage; 

(») the staffing of schools; tho preparation and 
training of Anglo-Indian teachers and lecturers 
for all positions in European schools and colleges ; 

(j) the fostering of instruction in tho physical 
sciences ; 

(?:) the advisability of having selected schools 
with a bins in favour of special services — e.<L, 
Army, Kftvy, Forest, Police, Civil Services 
(Imperial and Provincial), Commerce, Engineer- 
ings tho Church, Education, etc. 

Anglo-Indian Teachers , — Tho Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity is fully conscious and appreciative of its debt 
to the devotion nnd zeal of members of the religious 
orders and men and women from England and 
America, who *vs teachers have dene so much for 
European education. The time, however, has como 
when the Community should be allowed to tnko a 
more effect ivc part in tho education of its own 
children. 

Teachers imported from other countries nro 
naturally at a disadvantage in that it is difficult for 
them to establish that bond of sympathy and intimate 
understanding between themselves and children of 
this country, which, in the caso of tho Anglo-Indian 
teacher, follows without perceptible effort. In fact 
the idea that European teachers are imparting an 
English public-school tone to our schools is no longer 
true. The British teacher coming out to-day does not 
understand tho psychology' of Anglo-Indian children, 
the result being that a wide gulf exists botween master 
and pupil to tho benefit of neither and reacts on tho 
children of tho community by instilling in them tho 
inferiority complex. Many of these Europeans are 
not superior to Anglo-Indian teachers. Vet, far 
higher salaries arc given to them and, in certain 
well-known schools, tho higher appointments wto 
regarded as tho closo preservo for Europeans. Tho 
importance 0 f tho teaching profession to a community 
cannot bo denied, and wo would refer to tho recent 
measures taken in England to improve its prospects 
and emoluments. So long, therefore, as the pay and 
prospects of Anglo-Indians aio thus restricted, teach- 
ing can offer no attraction to them as a profession. 
It is for this reason that many Anglo-Indian teachers 
who might have done valuable work in moulding tho 
character and increasing tho self-respect and self- 
reliance of Anglo-Indian youth have resigned from 
European schools and joined other services. 

In some schools, like the Martinicro Colleges, a 
hard-and-fast policy has been laid down by tho 
Governing bodies insisting on the exclusive* employ- 
ment of Europeans with BritisJi qualifications in the 
higher appointments, which operates os a dofinito 


If results are any criterion of tho efficiency of 
Anglo-Indian t anchors, there nro European schools* 
such ns Christ’s Church School, Jubbulporc, and 
Philander Smith’s College, Nnini Tnl, entirely staffed 
by Anglo-Indian teachers whoso results compare 
very favourably with schools under European manage- 
ment. 

^ Bo it said to tho credit of tho Roman Catholic 
Educational Institutions, to whom tho Anglo-Indian 
Community owes a deep debt of gratitude, that these 
institutions Imvo for years udopted tho policy of 
frooly recruiting info their orders men nnd Women 
from the Domiciled Community, many of whom have 
occupied the highest positions in some of the lending 
educational institutions in India. TJio splendid work 
dono by those Anglo-Indian teachers, who liavo 
been entirely trained and qualified in India, is proof 
enough that Anglo-Indians are fitted for tho highest 
positions in European schools. 

Hero it should bo mentioned that the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, hold n mooting ot Head- 
masters of European schools in Bengal in January 
1028, when, after a full and frank discussion, tho 
following resolution wo* parsed unanimously v— 

That this Conference is of tho opinion that 
whenever appointments to tho higher-paid posts 
in tho European schools system in Bengal are 
being made, tho claims of men and women of tho 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com- 
muni tics, qualified m India or in England’ should 
be considered before rccnutnionfc from England 
is definitely decided upon, and that tho Depart-* 
merit of Education nnd Governing Bodies of 
Schools bo asked to reconsider their recruitment 
policy in tho light of tho recommendation. 

Our own recommendation is that tho recruitment 
from England of European teachers into tho staffs 
of European schools should bo stopped. Tho only 
schools to which it can bo rigidly applied are the 
14 schools maintained by Government. It 5s not 
Government schools alone, however, that wo wish to 
affect ; wo desiro that the spirit of our recommomlof iou 
should also bo observed by all school.*?, except such 
institutions ns nro govomed by roligious bodies whore 
tho staffs nro employed on nominal FAlnrie** 
real iso tho difficulty in enforcing such a mU* ^ 
educational institutions over which tho 
has no diroct control, but it would probtfhv ’jj*. 
about tho desired result if Govern meat 
in-aid conditional on tho more liberal tl W H j fJ 
of suitably qualified Anglo-Indian tcio* a . 

cicnt numbers. . v 

Tho Community has a right to 
in tho management of ' e 

d03iro that (hero should hi* an ^ 

Anglo-Indians on tho Man* | . < ’ wttr ^ ^ A*'* 
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increasing. We are prepared to submit to an Educa- 
tion Cess. There are a considerable number of 
parents to-day living lives of almost penury to be 
able to educate their children in England to qualify 
for employment in the higher services and profes- 
sions. But we are a poor community and we fear 
too heavy a sacrifice in the cause of education might 
result in overtaxing our resources and defeat its own 
ends. When it is remembered that our community 
is not commanding the wages of former years and 
that the field of its employment is becoming more and 
more restricted, while the Provincial grants to 
European education have been reduced, it will be seen 
that this is not an imaginary fear. 

In consideration of our peculiar difficulties and our 
great services to the revenue -bearing departments 
of the Government of India, we feel we should be 
given a reasonable chance of answering the call of the 
Reforms, and we might here point out that we are in 
no way responsible for this inasmuch as our education 
has been devised for and imposed on us by Govern- 
ment. The system has always made it difficult for 
the community to enter Indian Universities and it 
has given us qualifications which to-day are not in 
demand. A literate knowledge of the vernacular, 
so essential in a country like India, has never found 
its proper place in the curricula of our schools and has, 
in consequence, been badly neglected. Yet we are 
expected to-day’ to compete on equal terms with the 
Indian for the I.C.S. Competitive Examination in 
which an Indian vernacular forms one of the compul- 
sory subjects (Honours Standard). Again, in the 
Indian Wedical Department a knowledge of Physics 
and Chemistry is demanded from candidates, and yet 
there are very few European schools that possess 
laboratories, and even of these only a few are up to 
date. The present position of the education of the 
community, due to the action of Government, can 
only be corrected by intensive Government aid to the 
higher education of the Community, and we would 
suggest for the sympathetic consideration of the 
Commission that the Government of India do 
capitalise a sum of at least 50 lakhs for a period of 
thirty’ y’ears, the interest from which to be utilised 
as scholarships and stipends for Anglo-Indian boy r s 
and girls to secure higher education, both academic 
and vocational, in India and Europe, and this without 
prejudice to the customary’ grants-in-aid. This 
demand may be novel, but we stand in need of special 
help from Government on such a scale as will undo 
the wrong done us by the imposition of a sy’stem of 
education which has rendered us incapable of com- 
peting with our fellow- subjects for admission into 
the Superior Public Services. We believe that, with 
this degree of financial aid, we will soon be able to 
make up for the backward condition of our higher 
education and enter into open competition with the 
other communities of India on terms of equality’ — all 
we ask is to be helped till we are able to stand on our 
own feet. 

Constitution. 

Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one, we do not feel called upon to touch on 
constitutional issues, beyond indicating the direc- 
tions in which they’ affect our special problems. We 
trust, however, that a brief statement of our prefer- 
ences and persuasions may’ not be without its 
usefulness. 

We assume the deliberations of the Commission 
will centre round the existing machinery’ and that any 
advance that may be made will be along lines of 
Western democratic institutions. On this assumption 
we would submit that the most reasonable develop- 
ment would appear to be in the direction of a 
Federated India, with the delegation of fuller powers 
to the Provinces under the Governors, and the 
reservation of important and vital issues under the 
control of the Governor-General in Council. We are 
not able to subscribe to the popular belief that demo- 
cratic institutions necessarily require the entire 
control of the Executive by the Legislature. Tin's we 


consider to be a complete misconception of the 
functions of Government, and we submit that, even 
in so-called democratic countries like Great Britain 
and America, the Executive tends to gain in power. 
It is worth noting in this connection that when the 
constitution of the United States was drawn up, 
whereas the President was “ given ” powers, the 
powers of Congress were “ limited’ * No Government 
that is at the mercy of the Legislature can hope to do 
good work. If Government is to be efficient as well 
as equitable, representative bodies must be amenable 
to the guidance of the Executive, and our first csre 
should be the devising of a stable ministry and a 
secure Civil Service . 

The fundamental responsibility of any’ Government 
must be the administration of justice and the main- 
tenance of law and order, for security’ comes before 
progress, and no constitution is worthy of respect 
that neglects a practical necessity’ like “ self-defence ” 
in the pursuit of an ideal like “self-government /* 
However necessary’ it may’ be to relax the too rigid 
control of the Executive, such control must I'emtiin 
the pivotal point round which all reforms revolve. 
In a vast and heterogeneous country like India, so 
steeped in racial prejudice and wedded to communal 
strife , and at the same time so impotent to maintain 
law and order or to defend its frontiers or sea coast, 
it is more than necessary’ to create a sense of solidarity’ 
by r the concentration of responsibility’ and directing 
power. This must continue until the acerbities of 
communal riva2iy are reconciled in the performance 
of common tasks for the good of a united India and 
the interests of the dumb millions of this country can 
be adequately represented by the Indian politician. 

The next indispensable requisite of good govern- 
ment is the protection of minorities, a protection 
which is provided for in the constitutions of all new 
European States. Indeed , the League of Hat ions 
stands as a guarantor for what are called the 
“Minority’ Clauses/’ The desire of Indians to 
assimilate Western methods of government does not 
entitle them to ignore the welfare of any' section of 
the population. When Indian politicians claim the 
right to make mistakes, we are entitled to ask whether 
we have not an equal right to be protected from the 
consequences of such mistakes. 

The attitude of the community’ is not opposed to 
the progressive realisation of self-government for 
India within the Empire, but our fears are that, until 
Indians find themselves equal to this great respon- 
sibility, communal jealousy’, religious prejudices, lack 
of education in the masses and inexperience of the 
new regime, will render the position of a minority’ 
extremelv precarious in the absence of measures 
designed" for its protection. This apprehension is 
present not only’ to Anglo-Indians, but also to all 
other minority’ communities in India, though in the 
case of the Anglo-Indian, in view of his connection 
with the dominant power, the fear is accent tinted 
by the consciousness of popular resentment. To us, 
therefore, even more than to other minority’ com- 
munities, constitutional checks and safeguards arc a 
vital necessity’. If wo wish for adequate representa- 
tion in popular bodies, it is primarily' because we 
desire to be able to defend ourselves on the lower 
rungs of the ladder of government. If we seek 
representation in the second chambers, it is because 
we want to sway the second thoughts of our fellow- 
citizens. Our desire is to influence Indian opinion 
at even’ stage. At the same time it should be noted 
that (lie Anglo-Indian community is impelled, not 
only bv the desire to protect its interests, but also by a 
sincere wish to scn’C a larger purpose in the >wdy 
politic of India. 

Central Legislature. — We consider that the puyent 
powers of the Governor-General should be rrtnimd# 

Provincial Council*.— The present system is un- 
workable, in that it gives the Legislature power to 
obstruct without any effective power of performance, 
thus stimulating n sense of irresponsibility. To 
that extent it nbo handicaps the Government, vb'V 
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We desire ,to draw the attention of the Commis- 
sion to the definition of a European as given in 
Schedule II of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Councils which is as under ; 

“A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British subject 
and resident in British India, who either was bom 
in, or. has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, 
in any British possession, or, in any State' in India, 
or, whose father was so born, or has, or had up to 
the date of the birth of the person in question such 
a domicile.” 

We would point out that liberally interpreted, 
this definition could be, taken to include almost 
the entire Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. As a result a large number of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are borne on 
the European electoral roll. We consider that on 
principle all Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
should be included in our constituency ancl that 
the definition of a European should be so modified 
as to exclude them. It may be argued that if a 
man has a legal right to claim his father’s nationality, 
he should not be deprived of a similar civic or 
political right* But we submit that as Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are in certain 
matters indivisable and for economic purposes are 
classified together as Statutory Natives of India, 
and, as such, are occupying positions in Government 
reserved for Natives of India they should not be 
allowed to occupy a European status in the body 
politic of the country. We would instance the 
case of a German naturalised in England. An 
Englishman would not tolerate him securing a 
Britisher’s economic rights while repudiating his 
political obligations. We would, therefore, futher 
suggest the constitutional remedy- of making appoint- 
ments of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
to posts reserved for Statutory Natives of India, 
conditional on their inclusion on. the rolls of our 
constituency, which should be called the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Constituency and 
a suitable definition be formulated for it. 

We also desire to emphasise the fact that wo have 
suffered considerably from the imperfect, we should 
say obsolete, system of registration of those of our 
community who are entitled to a voto. Till 1926 
the Income Tax Department of every Province 
furnished each electorate with a list of those w ho 
paid income tax and so considerably helped us to 
get into touch with our constituents. This was 
discontinued by order of the Government of India , 
though the order was suspended at the eleventh 
hour of the election held in 1926. Wo desire that 
the Incomo Tax Department continuo to supply 
us with this information. Our complaint, however, 
is that the list maintained by the Incomo Tax 
Department is not complete and not kopt up-to-date, 
especially with regard to Railways, Telegraphs, 
Customs and Mercantile sendees. 

Another difficulty experienced by its is with 
regard to our constituents employed on Railways. 
When theso men am recruited tho custom is for 
the Railway Medical Officer to classify them accord- 
ing to what ho thinks is their nationality, merely 
from t Heir nppearanco and colour. In this way, 
hundreds of Anglo-Indians are to-day enlisted in 
Rnilwnvs as Europeans, ns this entitles them to a 
higher scale of pay and moro liberal lenvo rules. 
At tho 1920 election in many Railway Stations it 
was found that 50 to GO per cent of Anglo-Indians, 
recomised members of our communal Association** 
were classified ns Europeans and homo on tho 
European electoral roll. Wo suggest that all Rail- 
wavs should immediately call for a ^clarification 
of such employees. Indeed, wo would go further 
and suggest that the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments issue detail in- 
struction* to Heads of nil Department* and Railway* 
to sco that none, but. those who are included m 
the Parliamentary Statute of JS70 \ictorm 33, arc 
employed an Statutory Natives of India. 


Representation . — Communal representation is a 
necessity in a countr 5 r where tho lines of cleavago 
are so pronounced and where the ignorance of tho 
electorates renders them liable to exploitation by 
the politician. While we recognise the need for 
making constitutional changes depends on general 
acquiescence so as to foster mutual trust, we con- 
sider the most careful adjustment is necessary 
where interests are so conflicting. Communal repre- 
sentation cannot safely be dispensed with in India 
for many years to come. In common with all 
minority communities we claim communal repre- 
sentation for the Domiciled Community. Wo can- 
not, owing to political and economic difficulties, 
safely allow our communal in terns Is to ho merged 
u* an y general scheme of representation. Por 
this reason any systom other than that based on 
communal grouping would result in our complete 
absorption, since, owing to our smaller and more 
distinctive grouping, we could never hope to securo 
the least measure of representation under any such 
arrangement. Such absorption, we fear, could 
never cany with it any prospect of sympathetic 
regard from the bulk of the Indian people. Wo, 
therefore, request that adequate communal repre- 
sentation be assured to us. Though numerically few, 
we are a largor community than the European and 
plajr no small part in the administration of tho 
country. Eurtliormore, our economic interests nro 
so insecure that we feel they can only bo adequately 
represented by our own representatives. 

If we take the Domiciled Community ns a whole 
and postulate a cent per cont literacy, it forms 
nearly 3 por cont of the educated classes of India, 
which to-day only totals about 7 millions. Tho 
percentage would be much higher if those Indians 
possessing primary education onlj' woro excluded. 
On this score alone Anglo-Indians are entitled io 
better representation than they receive to-day. 


Our present representation is as follows : — 


Bengal Presidency ... 
Madras „ 

Burma 

Bombay 

Punjab ^ * 

United Provinces 
Central ,, 

Bihar and Orissa 


tiro elected seats, 
one „ seat, 

ono „ ,, 

one nominated scat, 
ono » m 

ono i, ii 

ono „ ii 

ono ,, ». 


Central Government . — Assombly : No Anglo-Indian 
constituency. Tho Community is represented by 
a member nominated by the Governor-General. 


Council of State : Tho Anglo-Indian has no seat on 
this body. lie Is included in tho 
non -Mu hammed an const it uciicy 

and therefore tho muno franc! i iso 
qualifications apply to him. 


Wo nro therefore in a worso position than tho 
Sikh and Indian Christian Communities who arc 
accorded representation on this body. 

It is not possible, without knowing the exact 
composition and constitution of tho future Provincial 
Legislative bodies, to my wJint the representation 
of tho Anglo-Indian community should lx.*, hut, a* 
a guide to tho Commission, wo indicate Iwlow what 
might bo regarded ns adequate, provided the present 
strengths of the various Legidnt tin's are not in- 
creased. Wo submit that in view of its roponsi- 
bilitv, education and economic importance, tho 
community has « claim to tho following minimum 
representation in the various Legislative Council*. 


Bengal 

Madras 

Burma 

Bombay 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Bihar and Ori^a ... 
Avuun 


•l elected members* 
4 

•1 M »• 

•1 ,1 »* 


«> 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION. 


Thoro ifl no doubt that tho viows expressed in 
the note on European Education, ns extracted from 
the Anglo-Indian Memorandum mibmifctod to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, wore bound to bo 
opposed by European tenchors in European Schools 
in India. It was never expected that every European 
teacher would agree with tho demand to give Anglo- 
Indians a larger participation both in tho training 
of their scholars in tho higher posts as also in tho 
administration of European Schools. Reason seldom, 
if over, makes a strong appeal when Rolf-intorest 
is concerned. It is, therefore , not surprising to 
find certain European Headmasters of European 
Schools, ns also Mr. Wordsworth, an ex-membor of 
the Indian Educational Sorvico, giving ovidonco 
before your Committee on this point of a critically 
disparaging nature. I do not wish to question the 
very dubious authority upon which Mr. Wordsworth 
claims tho right to speak ns ho did, nor ask him to 
produce those Anglo-Indian parents whom he said 
would object to Anglo-Indian teachers training their 
children, hut I take the liberty of quoting a few 
additional facts in support of tho claim made by 
tho community in favour of Anglo-Indian teachers 
being appointed to most of tho higher posts in 
European Schools. 

Comparisons are, I know odious, but if they are 
bn^od on facts, they arc not only very informative 
and instructive, but often necessary to disprove 
long cherished opinions and beliefs such ns were 
expressed by Air. Wordsworth in his comparison 
between European and Anglo-Indian masters and 
tho wishes of Anglo-Indian parents. In refutation 
of his statement, I will draw a comparison between 
two schools only, although I could quote a good many 
others. 


La Martini cre College and Sf. James' School , Calcutta . 

La Alartiniere, Calcutta, has a teaching staff of 
seven European masters imported from England, 
tho highest paid receives a salary of about Rs. 1,200/- 
and the lowest paid receives, I believe Rs. 550/- 
per mensem; two Anglo-Indian masters drawing 
Rs. 480/- and Rs. 340/- respectively and two lady 
teachers drawing Rs. 250/- and Rs. 200/- per 
mensem. Tho total cost of tho teaching staff comes 
up to nearly a lakh of rupees per annum. Tins 
school has been through many financial crises, but, 
it is to-day wed off owing to the munificent gift 
of an ex-American pupil, the lat© Sir Paul Chater. 
In the days of its financial stress the Anglo-Indian 
teachers did most of the work and did it well and 
were considered fit and worthy of employment. 
Since it received this bequest however from Sir 
Paul Chater, Anglo-Indian teachers have been replaced 
by Europeans and to-day there are only two Anglo- 
Indian masters as compared with seven Europeans. 

A few years ago, the total number of students 
on the rolls of this School was about 350. To-day, 
I believe there are about 220 and out of this number 
about 160 are Anglo-Indians, of which about 50 per 
cent, are in the junior and kindergarten classes, the 
latter under lady teachers, which means that tho 
teaching of about 120 boys who are in the middle 
and upper classes, is done by seven European and 
two Anglo-Indian teachers at an annual cost of over 
Rs 75 000/-. I am given to understand, I speak 
subject to correction, that the nationalities of the 
children attending the School are 15 to 20 per cent. 
Armenians, 0*75 per cent, Chinese (a fact which, 
I hear is in direct opposition to the null of General 
Claude Martin), 5 per cent. Europeans and the rest 
Anglo-Indians. The Scholars are either founda- 
tioners demi-foundationers, De Souza Scholarship 
holders, and Thadius Scholarship holders. I mention 
these details to show the Committee that although 
this School has a teaching staff of seven imported 
Europeans the number of students has declined 
considerably within the past few years, a period 
which, 6 1 believe, I am right in saying, synchronises 


with tho increase in tho European teaching staff. The 
various firms employ them ns clerics and subordinate 
assistants — in short, they enter a calling in life that 
tends to kill all initiative, makes of them nothing else 
but automatons, and causes thorn to live their entire 
lifo in an atmosphere of utter subordination. I ask 
aro European teachers on high salaries a real necessity 
fora School that , for tho most part, trains its boys for 
nothing bettor than clorical employment in mercantile 
firms, whflo tho School examination results are not 
better than those of the Roman Catholic Colleges 
and Convents in Calcutta. 

I shall now deal with St. James’ School, Calcutta. 
Tho entire staff in this School from the Headmaster 
downwards is Anglo-Indian; the Headmaster gets 
a lower salary than tho most junior “ Anglo-Indian ” 
master in Ln Martini ere. A few years ago, the School 
had on its rolls about 150 students. To-day it 
1ms a total of over 000, and not one of the masters 
is ah imported Englishman. Aloreover, the fact 
that there is nothing to choose between the educational 
results of these two Schools and the steadily growing 
attendance at St. James’, should certainly go to 


pro vo : 

(1) That Anglo-Indian parents do not show 
nay predilection for Schools where European 
masters are in tho majority; 

(2) That tho popularity and growth of a 
School does not depend on having Europeans 
occupying senior positions on the teaching staff; 

(3) That Anglo-Indian teachers are capable 
of filling the higher posts in any European 
School in this country as efficiently , if not better, 
than many imported European teachers; 

(4) That European Education can be as 

efficiently and certainly moro economically 
administered by a larger employment of qualified 
Anglo-Indians in the senior posts of our European’ 
Schools in India; r 

(5) That it is unnecessary, except for a verj 
few speciafistic appointments, to import European 
teachers from England, as the custom mere} 
tends to inflate tho already excessive cost ot 
European education and which has to be borne 
bv parents of an impoverished community; ana 

* (6) That with the cost of European Education 
lowered a larger percentage of our children wi 
bo enabled to go in for higher education. 

I would here also refer to the various Konion 
Catholic institutions in which many Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans have held positions 01 
Rectors, Principals, and Mother-Superiors, JL 
tionists who have never left the shores of ' 
nor qualified outside of India, and yet have been 
the direct means of obtaining educational 
that have rarely been equalled by other Europ 
Schools, whose pet creed seems to be that none mi 
Europeans with English degrees are capable ofholdig 
senior posts or being Principals of European School 
but, which literally translated means No eolourea 
person need apply, and if he is employed it 
be on a lower salary.” I would also draw 
attention to the fact that Christ Church Hig ! 

Jubbulpore, and Philander Smith College, 

Tal, two of the finest European Schools in lna > 
have yearly to refuse admission to many s n 
for want of accommodation, and both Pnn P 
and Staffs of these Schools are members oi t 
Domiciled Community. ... 

As a community we, therefore, maintain the rio‘> 
to train our own children and refuse to support W 
claims of superiority made by European educa- 
tionists to-day, who. With all respect and grotrtude 
for their past services, we submit are mf^oble ot 
understanding the psychology -of our children^ d 
it cannot be denied that the inferiority. 
is thus early developed in their minds, an mf^iority 
which unfortunately governs most of their ln es 
leaves them content to work out their salvation 
subordinate employment, barren of ambition 
succeed in the Superior Services. 
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I venture this comparison to the members of the 
Education Committee in Mipport of thcdoimind made 
bv the community in its Memorandum* nml in rofutn- 
tion of the evidence given by Mr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Holmes, Headmaster, La Murtinioro, Calcutta, 
and others. It was therefore wo demanded in our 
Memorandum a larger proportion of employment of 
Anglo-Indian teachers in European Schools. 

The Appointment of an adequate number of Anglo 
Indians, at least 50 per cent .. on the dove rainy 
Bodies of all Karo pc an Schools* 

Since making this demand. I have com*' to know 
tlmt it 1ms, in n large measure, the support of II is 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, at present Governor 
of the United Provinces. In this connection. I 
would instance the firm attitude he adopted in 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla (another institution 
that has studiously ostracised Anglo-Indians from 
its higher staff) aup]>ortcd no doubt by tlmt able and 
just D.P.I., Sir George Anderson, when there was n 
disagreement between him and the then Governing 
Body who resigned rn masse mid lie (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey) appointed three members of the Domiciled 
Community on it. I would also instance the appoint- 
ment of two mcmlx'rs of the Domiciled Community, 
Mr. Prince and Mr. Percy, to the Yiee-PrincipnLhip 
and Head mastership of one of the biggest and lx*st 
Euro] wan Schools in India, of which every Anglo- 
Indian is proud — the Lawrence School* (Shorn Goli. 

The Mart micro in Calcutta has not got a single 
Anglo-Indian on it.s Governing Hotly, and as this 
body lias the giving of appointments it is not 
unnatural that an Ando-Indinn applicant stands 
very little, if any, chance of being selected for any 
of the higher teaching posts. 

The personnel of the senior Governing Body I 
contend should l>c of men with a grasp and knowledge 
of the educational needs of tho community which it 
is tho purpose of the School to servo. Of wlmt mo 
nro tho Member in charge of Education on tho 
Viceroy's Council, tho Mayor of Calcutta and tho 
Advocate General of Bengal, etc., all of whom nro 
Indians, as members of this body ? And yet, the*-e 
very gentlemen are members ex-officio, though, as 
non-Christ inns they do not function. This body, 
w] licit was constituted when Calcutta was tho Capital 
of India, is to-day archaic and needs to l>o thoroughly 
overhauled* 

In tho Mnrtinicrc, Lucknow, I bnderstnml that tho 
President of tho Local Anglo-Indian Association is 
ono of tho Governors* but this gentleman also 
represents tho Europeans in tho U.P. Legislative 
Council and was certainly not selected to servo on 
that body ns an Anglo-Indian representative. Another 
Anglo-Indian, an official on tho Railway, is also on 
that body, but ho also was not selected as an Anglo- 
Indian, but ns n representative of tho railway, and 
so it happens that in this institution also in which 
almost 80 per cent, of tho students aro Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans, there ia not a singlo 
member of tho Governing Body representing tho 
interests of tho Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. No such monopoly exists in tho 
Governing Body of any Indian School or College, 
and I ask why should it bo allowed in European 
Schools ? 

Centralisation of European Education. 

In addition to tho reasons already given for this, 
I desire to submit certain questions put and answers 
given by mo on this subject, when tho Anglo-Indian 
Deputation appeared before tho Indian Statutory 
Commission on tho 2Gth November, 1028. 

“ Kao Bahadur Jlajah : I seo from your 
Memorandum that you desire European Educa- 
tion to bo made a Government of India Reserved 
non- vo table subject. Why do you ask this ? 

“ Colonel Gidney : To obtain ono unified 
educational curriculum for all European Schools 
in India, and which itself will need Central 


control. At present, owing to our singular 
setting, tho community is scattered all over 
India and Burma and is not concentrated in a 
few largo towns ns are tho Pnrsis. As I told 
tho Chairman, 80 per cent, of tho community 
aro employed in tho All-India Services, which 
exposes tho parents of our children to frequent 
transfers, often from tho North to tho South, 
or East to tho West of India, and, as to-day 
each Province hns its own educational code and 
curriculum as also final examination, tho educa- 
tion of our children is seriously handicapped, 
interrupted mid disjointed. Moreover, our Euro- 
pean Education grants have boon steadily 
reduced by tho various Provincial Governments 
and Legislatures, and for these reasons tho 
future of European Education is very' insecure 
in tho Provinces and offers a very serious draw- 
back to our children, who desire to undergo 
secondary and higher education. Wo feel wo 
would obtain unification of codes and control 
as aNo security of otir grant«-iii-nid if European 
Education wore made a Central Government of 
India subject, non -vot able, the some tvs is 
European Army Education connected with such 
schools ns Sanawar, Lovednle, Mount Abu, 
Lawrence Asylum, Prince of Wales’ School, 
Debra Dun, etc., whose grants and control aro 
under tho Army Depart ment Government of 
India, and unconnected with Provincial Govern- 
ments. If Centralisation is possible with theso 
Army European Schools and which, after nil, aro 
not in any way dissimilar to tho other Schools, 
why not to nil European Schools? 

“Education, I understand, is a reserved 
subject in tho Province ? — It is a reserved subject 
in tho Provinces under tho Governor in Council, 
but its grant is subject to tho vote of tho 
Legislature. 

** What are your objections to continuing that 
ns at present ? — One reason is this, that it is 
unfair to ask the Provincial ryot or villager to 
pay for my education. Wo contribute very 
lit t lo to Provincial revenues. Wo pay most to 
tho Government of India in incomo-tnx and 
Customs duties. 

” Chairman : Because you are mostly an 
urban community, you moan? — In that way, 
too; moreover, I am not of tho proprietor classos, 
nor am I a cultivator, and I do not think tho 
Provinces should pay for my education; it is 
not fair to expect this of thorn. Moreover, 
80 per cent, of my pcoplo aro omploycd in tho 
All-India Services. Tho Army is an All-India 
Service and its education is controlled by tho 
Government of India Army Dopartmont; tho 
Ecclesiastical Department is also under tho 
Government of India ; Incomo Tax is also n 
Government of India Department; so also is tho 
Customs; tho only Department that is not 
under tho Government of India and with which 
our community is closely concerned is European 
Education. 

“ Itao Bahadur J Rajah : Am I to understand 
that you pay largely to tho Education Depart- 
ment ? — From tho Incomo Tax point of view 
and tho super tax point of viow, I think we pay a 
considerable amount of money to tho exchequer 
of tho Government of India. 

** And do you ask on that score for theso 
50 lakhs ? — I have an additional roason. The 
Community has in tho past rendered exclusive 
service to tho Government of India, e.g., in 
tho Customs Department, which has added 
thousands of crores of rupees to the Government 
of India exchequer. Then, again, tho Domiciled 
Community constitutes two-thirds of the Indian 
Auxiliary Forco and has formed the major part 
of all such provious Corps for tho past GO years. 
The Auxiliary Force is tho second line of defence 
of tho British Army in India. This is a purely 
volunteer force, though tho Railway Battalions 
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aro conscribod. Nevertheless, wo are a source 
of groat economy to the military expenditure of 
India, for, to replace us in the Auxiliary Force at 
loast 15 to 20 British Regiments would have to 
bo added to tho presont strength of the British 
Army in India. We, therefore, in this manner, 
constitute an annual saving of ovor two crores of 
rupees to tho Government of India and, in 
return, surely, it is not an unreasonable request 
for 50 lakhs to bo capitalised for 30 years for a 
community that lias done so much for India 
and its development, and who, to-day, volun- 
tarily and so materially help in the defence of 
the country and whose future economic salvation 
doponds so largely on adequate higher and 
vocational education. We have served India 
and the British Empire loyally and well; we 
are the descendants of those Britishers who 
made the Indian Empire; we helped those 
pioneers and as their issue we, who are being 
as it were, discarded in response to Indian clamour 
and aspirations, feel that we have a moral 
claim on England and India to this help in our 
hour of need,” 

I should like to add that Sir Abdul Kerim Ghuznavi, 
Speaking on behalf of the Muslims of Bengal alone, 
asked for the sum of one crore of rupees annually for 
10 years for Muslim Education. 

In this connection, I would dra\v your special 
attention to the point raised when I asked why, if 
European (Army) Education lias, without any 
difficulty or question by the Indian Legislature, been 
permitted to be a Central Government of India 
non-votable subject, since the introduction of the 
Reforms, the same could not be done with European 
(Civil) Education in the remaining Schools in India; 
for, after all, it cannot be denied that those so-called 
Army European Schools which are under Central 
Government control are subject to the same 
educational curricula and inspections, and they 
recruit from the same class of boys as do the Civil 
European Schools, the difference being that, in the 
former, a child has to claim some military connection 
before he is admitted, a connection that can be and is 
established by at least 50 per cent, of the Anglo- 
Indian community, who, in addition can claim this 
privilege by virtue of being children of members of 
the Auxiliary Force. 

I should also like to draw your particular attention 
to another point in my answers where reference was 
made to the fact that, as 80 per cent, of the Domiciled 
Community (who supply more than 80 per cent, of 
the children that attend European Schools in India) 
are employed in Central Government and All-India 
Services and it should be the duty of the Central 
Government to control and administer the education 
of this SO per cent, of the Domiciled Community, 
the same as it does its religious education, its income- 
tax, its dues to the Customs, &c. 

I might also add that an additional reason for 
asking that European Education be made a Central 
Subject, provided it be non-votable, is because I am 
not one of those who entertain the belief that the 
Central Legislature has, dining its life, shown a 
greater sense of responsibility than the Provincial 
Legislatures ; on the contrary, the work of the Central 
Legislature for the past few years has more than 
proved the very opposite. 

H. Gidney, 

M.L.A., J.P., F.R.S. (E), Lt.-Col. I.M.S. (Rd.). 

President , A.I. & D.E. Conference. 

Calcutta, 

5th January , 1929. 

THE SURVEY OF INDIA, CLASS II SERVICE. 

This is one of the All -India Gazetted Services 
recruited in India, in which the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European community has played an 
important and abiding part, but whose interests in 


it are to-day so seriously threatened that, if unchecked 
will end within a few years in its total exclusion. 

History . — The year 1878 might be said to be the date 
of the inspection of the Survey of India Department, 
although, previous to this there were in existence 
the Great Trigonometrical, Topographical and 
Revenue Surveys which were all loosely connected 
together. From that year till 1891 the Service was 
entirely Anglo-Indian. From 1891, other com- 
munities were eligible for recruitment in the proportion 
of 25 per cent. In the year 1895, the Department 
was re-organised, and, whereas, up to this date 
members of the service were eligible for advancement 
to any of the higher posts of the department, this 
re-organisation closed the door to higher appointments 
and confined the service within subordinate limits, 
beyond which there were no prospects. It was not 
till 1919, as a result of the Public Services Commission 
of 1912-14, that this grievance was partially removed 
by the reservation of 10 posts in the higher seivice 
(Class I) for promotion from the lower (Class II). 
On account of unequal recruitment and the consequent 
block of promotion, 90 per cent, of the members of 
Class II Service (predominantly Anglo-Indian), 
recruited prior to 1919, are faced with disheartening 
prospects, whereas those members joining after 1919 
have brilliant prospects. In spite of representation 
nothing has been done to improve the condition. In 
1919, the recruitment of communities other than 
Anglo-Indian was increased in proportion from 
25 per cent, to 60 per cent, thereby decreasing the 
Anglo-Indian proportion from 75 per cent, to 40 per 
cent. ; but, actually, up to date, the number of officers 
in the service recruited since 1919 includes only 
27 per cent, of Anglo-Indians, instead of 40 per cent. 
Government is under the impression that, in view of 
tho comparatively liberal number of posts in the 
higher service thrown open to the Class II service, this 
service has been well treated; but, it is apparent 
that when the brighter prospects materialise .the 
Anglo-Indian Community will be in a pronounced 
minority — the Community that has laid the founda- 
tions of the department and helped to build it up. 

Demands. — We, therefore, respectfully desire / / 

(i) that a generous measure of relief be affcvf£=fi 
to men who joined the service prior to 1919. 

(ii) that the proportion of 40 per cent, in the 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians be maintained. 

* ********* 
Memorandum from 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 

Association, All-India and Burma. 

I beg to place the following points for the 
consideration of Sir John Simon and the Indian 
Statutory Commission when they visit Bangalore. 

In this connection, I desire to draw your attention 
to page 299 of the Memorandum of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Community of India. 
The matter refers to the town of Bangalore which is 
a British settlement under political control. The 
Anglo-Indian population of this town is larger than 
any other city in India and approximates to over 
15,000. Most of these are retired Government 
pensioners, the majority of whom have held high 
Government posts. They are house-owners and are 
in every way qualified to vote but, being in ft political 
area, not one of them enjoys the privilege of a vote 
and the community is thereby deprived of a very 
large number of votes — especially a very influential 
section of the community. Besides there are some of 
the best European Schools in this town. My request 
is that in the new constitution members of the 
Anglo-Indian community in tho town of Bangalore 
be accorded the privilege of a vote. 
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will put it again. Is not on Anglo-Indian qualified 
for admission to Sandhurst by nomination ? — Yes, 
as an Indian, not as an Anglo-Indian. 

10. As an Indian? — -Yes. 

17. The point really is that in these matters of 
military rank and officer-training a member of the 
Anglo-Indian community is regarded as an Indian? 
— Yes. 

18. That is the point, I wanted to be quite 
clear ? — But he cannot enter into the rank and 
file of the Army as it is constituted on the caste 
system ; he cannot enter into any other rank of 
the Indian Army except as an Indian. 

19. It was the use of the word “ sepoy ” I did not 
understand V — That is exactly what I meant. He 
cannot enter the British Army. 

20. Your point is ho cannot enter the British 
Army by enlistment ? — Not as an Anglo-Indian. 
He lias to say he is a European. If he seems a 
European by complexion he is accepted, but ho is 
not accepted as an Anglo-Indian ; he must say he 
is a European. During the War, however, he was 
taken in and classified as a European regardless of 
his colour. 

21. Wifi you turn fora moment to page 2 75 £ I do 
not propose to go through the figures there, but 
you might tell me this. Are those figures in sub- 
stance the same figures, or some of them, as were 
put before the Secretary of State before the despatch 
from the India Office which we know of, of last 
September, was written ? — I do not follow. 

22. On page 275 there is a series of figures showing 
the percentage of Anglo-Indians in the various 
services. There have been, have there not, some 
complaints made ? I think there were two deputa- 
tions fairly recently (one in 1023 and another in 
1925) to the Secretary of State on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian community ? — -Yes. 

* ******** * 


28. Indeed the question * * * is not so 

much a constitutional question as an economic 
question and a social and official question, is not it? 
— I frankly admit that my problem is mainly an 
economic one. 

29. I know you admit it most frankly ? — It is for 
my life I am presenting this ; indeed it is for my very 
existence. 

30. On page 296 there is a passage which entirely 

justifies what you say ; you say * * * * 

“Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one . . . ” and so on? — Yes. 

31. I think you have been, if you will allow me 
to say so, entirely fair about that; you have stated 
it most straightforwardly and candidly. I follow 
that. I see this document which you have drawn 
up bears the date 25th June, 1928 ?■ — Yes. 

32. Then we may take it, may we not, that your 
Memorandum was drawn up before the reply of the 
Secretary of State, winch Was communicated to you 
by the Secretary to the Government of India which 
was in September? — The 13th September, I think. 

33. Anyhow, it was in September ? — That is so. 
Our memorandum was presented to you before We 
received this reply, and tins has seriously handicapped 
us in not being able to modify many of the views we 
have embodied in our Memorandum, 


34. I do not think you have really suffered, because 
as you point out, constitutionally the question remains 
quite untouched. I do not see myself how you are 
prejudiced about that. Of course, as you will realise, 
the economic difficulties as such are not susceptible of 
direct treatment by an actual change in the consti- 
tutional structure ? — With all respect to you. Sir, 
I am inclined to think they are very markedly 
affected. 

35 You will show me exactly the way later. May 
we now turn, to save time, but not in the least to 
exclude intermediate matter, to page 296. In 
* * * * that page you speak of the 

necessity for the protection of minorities. Now 
treating the thing for the moment as a question of 


constitutional structure, of revising the language of 
the Government of India Act or of the statutory rules 
made under it, are you able to tell us what is the 
form in which you suggest this protection of minori- 
ties should be secured for your own community? — 
I would have to make a specific claim for my com- 
munity. I do not understand whether you want me to 
suggest a statutory protective measure for all minority 
communities or only for my own. 

36. I mean, more particularly for your own com- 
munity. What is the nature of the constitutional 
modification which you and your deputation suggest 
the Conference might consider for the protection cf 
the Anglo-Indian community as a minority ? — - 
Briefly, my idea would be that a statute should be 
passed or some enactment made by which the Anglo- 
Indian commimity would be economically protected 
for a limited period of years, say 30 to 50 years, dining 
which time it would be able to equip itself educa- 
tionally; and at the end of that period the com- 
mimity could sink or swim with the rest of India. 

37. I think we must get you to carry that a little 
further for us, because if you' contemplate some 
statutory provision it lias got to be put in language 
which can have a definite legal application. General 
phrases, of course, would not secure it. I follow 
you are saying you think the statutory protection 
should be for a period, which you suggest should be 
30 or 50 years, but can you help me a little more and 
tell me, in the language of a legislator, what is the 
sort of clause or the effect of the clause which you have 
in mind (I do not want you to draft the Words) 
when you suggest the statute should contain pro- 
visions for your economic protection? — I could only 
ask for a repetition with its more practical enforcement * 
of paragraph 346 of the Montagu- Chelmsford repoit. 

38. I think it is worth while reading this. It is 
paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford repoit. 
The authors of the report say this : “ Some reference 
is needed also to the case of the large Anglo-Indian 
community which on historic grounds has a strong 
claim on the consideration of the British Govern- 
ment. It is not easy for them, occupying as they do 
an intermediate position between the races of the 
East and West, to win for themselves by their own 
unaided enterprise a secure position in the economy 
of India. They have been hitherto to a great extent 
in political and economic dependence on the Govern- 
ment; and they would not he strong enough to 
withstand, the effect of changes which omitted to 
take account of their peculiar situation. We think 
that Government must acknowledge, and must be 
given effective power to discharge the obligation to 
see that their interests are not prejudicially affected. 

Of course, we all have that paragraph in mind, and it 
is a very important one ; but what one notices^ is 
that so far as the constitutional structure of British 
India following upon the Montagu-Chelmsford leport 
is concerned, it is rather difficult to find a clause in the 
Act which can be said to provide this economic 
protection. I have not any doubt that you and others 
who work with you have thought this out very care- 
fully. I wondered, therefore, whether you could mako 
any suggestion, to the Conference as to the foim in 
which the statutory provision might bo touched, or 
the substance of it ? — (Mr. Maguire .) What I would 
suggest is that some definite clause should be inserted 
in the Act. After all, what we have there (in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report) is merely n recommenda- 
tion that there should be something definite in the 
statute which would give a period of protection to 
the Anglo-Indian community, purely on an economic 
basis. 

39. Do not think I want to Worry you at ail; - 1 
only want your help. I do not think it is possible to 
write down a clause which would provide in those 
terms, or anything like those terms, tha£ the Anglo- 
Indian community shall bo economically protected. 

A clause in on Act of Parliament lias to say some- 
thing specific ? — It would, of course, have to be enro- 
fully framed, but I think our general feeling is that 
up to now, though the intentions have been good. 
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the effect as far as wo are concerned lias been rather 
disastrous, and unless we have something which is 
really binding in the Act — for a certain period, I do 
not say for all time — we should feel very insecure. 
If it could not be inserted in the Act itself, there might 
be something very specific in the Instrument of 
Instructions given under the Act itself. 

40. Mr. Hartshorn : On page 55 of your Summaiy 
5 ’ou ask that “ the present number of Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European lower and upper subordi- 
nates, be not reduced for a further period of 50 yeais.” 
You have about 14,000 men employed, I think, out 
of about three-quarters of a million on the railways, 
and you. are asking that that number should not be 
reduced, but that you shall continue to have at least 

14.000 on the railways dining the next 50 years. Is 
that the kind of thing you mean when you are asking 
for this guarantee ?— (CoZoneZ Gidney.) That is the 
kind of thing. 

41. That would be one item that you propose ? — 
Yes. 

42. Chairman : I am obliged, Mr. Haitsliorn. That 
helps to clear that up. What was in my mind was 
this. I do not want us to fail to consider very carefully 
and sympathetically any proposal which you would 
wish us to examine, and you suggest that something 
should be inserted by way of amendment into the 
Government of India Act, and I feel a great deal 
of sympathy with much of what you say. I think 
everybody feels sincere sympathy for the difficulties 
of your community, but I must tell you frankly that 
I see very great difficulty at present in knowing how 
to frame a clause in the Government of India Act, It 
may be that Mr. Haitsliorn lias put his finger on the 
real answer, that you do not expect to get the consti- 
tutional instrument, the Government of India Act, so 
revised as to contain a clause, but you would wish 
to secure protection by authoritative direction, if 
you like, such as this proposal that the present 
number of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
employed in the railway is not to be reduced for a 
period ? — Yes. (Mr. Maguire .) It might find a 
specific place in the Instrument of Instructions rather 
than on such general lines as are there already. 

Colonel Gidney : Might I just amplify that ? At 
the bottom of page 300 of the Memorandum, I have 
stated that it is owing to the present constitution, in 
other words, the reflex action of reforms, that we 
to-day find our economic position so insecure, and, 
although it may not be embodied in a Government of 
India Act, I think you will agree with me that the 
Lee Commission enacted that a certain percentage of 
appointments be given to Europeans and a certain 
percentage to Indians, and since that has become 
operative as a part of the policy of the Government 
of India I beg that you will consider our ease in that 
light., and legislate for us on similar lines. 

43. We have that, of course, fully in mind, but you 
also have in mind that the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission primarily refer to All-India services, 
and, of course, the interests of your community are 
very largely tied up with recruitment to the pro- 
vincial services ? — No, Sir, forgive me. We are 
nearly 85 per cent, employed in the All-India services. 

44. You say 85 per cent, of the Anglo-Indian 
community, so far as it is officially employed, is 
employed in All-India services ? — Yes, that is the 
characteristic point about our employment. 

45. I think what you mean is not All-India ser- 
vices ; you perhaps mean Central services ? — I mean 
by All-India services those that are controlled by the 
central Government of India. Might I amplify it ? 
We have a population (I will put it roughly) of 

50.000 employable men in the community, 14,000 of 
these, together with 4,000 domiciled Europeans, are 
employed on the railways, 2,000 more are employed 
on the telegraphs, about 2,000 more in the Customs, 
about 300 more in the Post, about 300 in the Survey, 
000 in the I.M.D., in the Salt, etc. These are all 
Government of India services, and we have very 
few of the community employed in the provincial 
services ; in fact, we may say that we are negligible 


in the provincial services, the only provincial service 
we have any concern with is Education. 

46. Before passing it on to others, may I call 
attention to what yon say on page 298. You refer 
there to the definition of a European as given in the 
Schedule 2 of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Council ? — Yes. 

47. “A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British subject and 
resident in British India, who either was bom in, or, 
has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, in any 
British possession, or, in any State in India, or, 
whose father was so bom, or has, or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a 
domicile.” Then, I understand you to say that if 
that was liberally interpreted, the definition should 
be taken to include almost the entire Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community ? — Yes. 

48. Just show me why you say that. Of course, 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community 
is domiciled in India ? — Yes. 

49. What are the words, then, in the definition 
which would cover that ? — Well, sir, take myself as 
an example; I can claim to be in the European 
electorate. It is the first generation of any mixed 
marriage or a marriage between a European and an 
Anglo-Indian lady who can be on the European 
electoral roll, and are entitled to do so. But I am 
not pressing that point to-day. My desire has altered 
since the receipt of the recent Government of India 
despatch, because, it has instructed me to take the 
status of a native of India, and I am prepared to do it. 

50. That is a very important statement ? — I am 
prepared to do that, and I do not desire to press this 
point of the European electorate definition except to 
imiiress upon you that by this elasticity of definition 
of a European the Anglo-Indian community is deprived 
of much of its strength. Then thei'e are certain side 
factors, such as social advantages on which I shall not 
dilate, certain other amenities, and advantages, such 
as more liberal Railway leave rules and salaries for 
Europeans which bait the unpigmented members of my 
community to deny their nation ality and enter the 
European classification, thereby depriving me of their 
numerical and financial strength 

51. I am very much obliged to you, because that 

is a very important statement ; I have not seen it in 
public before. Do I understand rightly that since 
the communication to you of the Secretary of State’s 
despatch last September you are resolved to take up 
the position in the light of that despatch that you 
and those for whom you speak accept the position of 
native of India, and endeavour to protect your rights 
by a proper constitutional provision as such ? — -Yes, 
but as a special community. The only proviso 
make is embodied in * * * * page 298 

of our Memorandum in which I have asked that a 
definition be formulated for the entire domiciled 
community and to embrace within it all those who 
can. claim employment as natives of India under 
statute. I want to include in my constituency all 
those that should be in it. I do not desire, as prevails 
to-day, that any member of our community should 
secure economic advantages reserved for natives of 
India and at the same time be eligible to exercise his 
political vote in the European constituency. 

52. That answers the only question I wanted at the 
moment to put. We all notice, of course, that you 
are urging that there should be extension of the 
method of election for Anglo-Indian representatives. 

I was going to put to you a question as to the principle 
on which you thought the list of voters should be 
drawn up, but your last answer really covers that 
point ? — Yes 

* ******** * 

53. Sir Arthur Froom * * * Arising 

from a reply to some questions put to you by the 
Chairman about the army, would you have any 
demand from your community for enlistment as’ 
private soldiers in’ the British Army ? — Yes. 
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India. In reply I should say I had no alternative 
but to accept tlmt position — indeed, tlmt status was 
imposed on mo by parliamentary statute and has 
been recently reiterated by tho Sccrotnry of Stnto 
and Government of India— and I am prepared to 
tnko it. 

CO. Chairman : I have the statute before me now, 
and it is nlwnys a good thing to look at tho document. 
You, Colonel Gidnoy, wore quite right when you 
said it was tho Imperial statuto of 1870. It is in tho 
Jndinn Councils Act of 1870, 33 Vic., Chapter III. 

It is not in tho Naturalisation Act (though it is the 
samo year ns tlmt) but in quite a different statute. 
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f>V. Sir Arthur Vrirnn ; In the letter which tlio 
S^-retnrv f»f State nddrc>*rd to the Govcmnu’nt of 
India, and ulucJi th** Government of India wrote to 
you in SYptrmb’r Ia*<;, there some suggestion thnt 
the cfnptoynv’fit rd Anglo-Indian* should be safe- 
gimrderi on the railways? — Yf«. It i* on page 278. 

70. Are you rafiifi'vl with (hat suggestion ? — IVs; 
if put into Hfeet, and by Statute, we should lx* quite 
"ntHied. 

72. Sir Arthur h'rrrun ; Your reply i*, you would 
like statutory cffivf given to it ? — Yc«, and it should 
la* applied, among other tervicr's, to 7\‘Icgraphs and 
(*ii‘»t«iit* nl»o. 

73. I wni coming to thnt. I think you merit Zoned 
to our Chairman that them are four great services 
in w hie! i your community have l>ocn employed in 
ron-idernhle number*. Railways, of course, we know. 
Then \'e have the Custom*, tlie Rost Office and tho 
Telegraph Drp^rlmr'nl ? — Not tliePost Ofticenow. 

74. Rut you were omplovtxl in the Post Offico ? — 
Ye*, very largely many years ago. 

73. And (lie Telegraph Department ? — AVs ; also 
the Indian Medical Department. 

7(h My diflicttUy i* thi*: Would you want some- 
thing in**ert«l in any future Government of India 
Act to provide for sj>ecinl employment of tho Anglo* 
Judimi community in nil these departments ?— Yes, 
if that is possible. 

77. If it were povdblc*; but a* statutory Indians 
what would Iinp{K»n ? Supposo tbo Mnhomedans 
nsktxl for something to bo put in tlio Government of 
India Act of their community, and the Sikhs said : 

** Wo want some special employment. ’* I do not 
know if they would like it put in, but suppose they 
did ? I mean, if one class of tho Indian community 
demands statutory protection for employment in 
certain of tho Government services, would not it tend 
to innko other communities emulate their example? 

I sco sorno difficulties, and I want you to suggest 
how they may bo got over in favour of your 
community? — At present I seo no need for such 
statutory enactments for tho other big communities, 
such as Muslims and Sikhs, because in nil pacts 
written or unwritten, provincial or Government of 
India — tho question is always a settlement between 
tho Government, and tlio Muslims and Hindus, while 
tho Anglo-Indian is n very remote afterthought. He 
is nover considered in these pacts now. As a matter 
of fact his present position is in such, jeopardy that he 
is being displaced from tho Services owing to the 
clamorous demands of other communities, and there 
is no need for any special enactment for them. For 
oxamplo, if thero is a High Court judgeship or other 
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such appointment going vacant* u lliiulu or i\ Muslim 
demands and got* it ; but tho claim of the Anglo- 
Indian is never considered. 1 can give you a recent 
instance of an' Anglo-Indian who passed fifth in tho 
lost Forest service competitive examination. There 
wore four vacancies, and ho was the first Anglo- 
Indian who had over qualified for entrance into this 
service by competition. Three of the four vacancies 
were given to the first three candidates ; for the fourth 
vacancy, t.c., to adjust communal inequalities, tho 
Anglo-Indian was overlooked, and either tho twenty- 
ninth man, the twenty-fourth or twenty -sixth on 
tho list, all of whom art' Muslims, is, 1 understand, 
going to bo select od» My claim is entirely overlooked. 
Here is a specific instance. There is also another 
specific instance in tho Government of India Fitmnco 
department, in which the Honourable Member was 
in need of an assistant financial advisor and asked 
for an Indian, overlooking the claims of a senior 
qualified Anglo-Indian, and it was only when ho 
could not find a qualified Indian that lie took an 
Anglo-Indian. It seems to me, that even tho 
Government of India places us in the position of a 
very remote second thought in these settlements, 
and that is why I am so desirous of having some 
statutory protection for a certain number of years, 
until I am sufficiently educated to run a level mco 
with tho Indian. 

7S. Following up my point, let me say I am not 
trying to raise difficulties; I want to clear them up. 
It is within the knowledge of most of us that we 
frequently liavo questions put in the Cent ml Legisla- 
ture ns to how many Mahomodnns are employed 
in such-and-such services, and if the number is below 
a certain figure why more nro not employed; so 
the various communities are not altogether satisfied 
with tho proportion of their enlistment in the various 
sendees. My point is that if you demand some 
statutory protection, would not we get these other 
communities demanding statutory’ protection!* — 

I lmvo no objection to them doing so. 

79. And where would the end bo? — I quite see 
your point, and I do not think there is any objection, 
if their demand bo inado on tho basis of their present 
employment, or to their protection for any limited 
period such ns wo have asked. Indeed, I should like 
to draw particular attention to page 278 of our 
Memorandum, which satisfies Sir Arthur Frooin’s 

questions. *’•’ \G -■ 3 are Natives 

of India on . . ■' < :■ "■ * ■ . ■ . wo instance 

n Government member making a statement in the 
Legislative Assembly in which ho creates a cleavage 
in as far as ho calls Anglo-Indians ono community 
and ho calls tho rest of the other communities 

II Indian communities.” and ho intensifies this further 
on by saying: “I have reduced tho number of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and those posts have 
been given to Indians,” If, ns an Anglo-Indian, 
I am a native of India, bow can you Indinniso on 
Indian ? If I am an Anglo-Indian and n native of 
India, why should I be replaced by another Indian 
when I am doing a job well, especially in departments 
as the Railways, Telegraphs, Customs, etc., which 
wo have built up ? That is our difficulty ; Government 
themselves create this cleavago. That paragraph 
is a very” important ono. 

80. Chairman: Page 278? — Pago 278. * * * 

Lower down tlio page * * * * you 

will find the following : “ The Railway Board 

recognise that there aro now members of other 
communities,” so I am evidently separated from 
other communities ; and further down it says : “ The 
position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed Agents that they consider 
that Indians should be given the same opportunities 
of showing their aptitude and capacity for these 
posts as Anglo-Indians, with the result that they 
are obtaining an increasing number of these posts. 
The latest figures I have got show, for example, 
that in 1927 among the subordinates drawing Rs. 250 
per mensem and over, there was a reduction of 
50 Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an 


increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslima 
mid an incrensoof 50 of 1 other classes .* ” I do not 
object to that nt nil, but if 1 mn to bo called an Indian, 
and if 1 accept tho status of nn Indian, why make 
this classification between mo mid other Indians? 
You do not nmko it between Pnrsis and other Indians. 
That is tho insecurity of my position. 

81. Sir Arthur I'room : 1 see your point, tlmt in 
this lndinnisation schemo tho Anglo-lrulinns should 
bo included. Is tlmt your point? — Yes; but- though 
by statute we nio Indians, tho Indian refuses to 
recognise this and looks upon us as aliens, This 
is our fear. 

82. Chairman : Is not your rcnl point this, if ] 
may put it for you: You say tlmt. as tilings are, 
there is a very grave practical risk of the Anglo. 
Indian being squeezed out between tho upper and 
the nether millstone? — Quito right. 

83. From tho point of view of ono body, tho body 
that calls itself thoroughly and completely Indian, 
tho Anglo-Indian is treated as not being insido tlmt 
body. From tho point of view of tho other body, 
which is called European, tho Anglo-Indian is net. 
treated as if he was of that body; and thcicfoie, 
when you oomo to consider how tho different com- 
munities should get their share, and none of them 
should ho unduly excluded, there is a very grave risk 
that your community will bo repudiated. by each tet 
in turn ? — That is right. 

84. That, I think, is vour ical point, is not it? — 
Yes. 

85. Lord Burnham : But it is something more . 
than that. From page 280 it appears tlmt this is 
not only supported but proved by the figures— -I 
will assume thorn to ho correct — given by these 
gentlemen in their Memorandum, wlioro tho elimina- 
tion of the Anglo-Indians is said to bo concealed, 

I cio not know whether truly or not, in a Note which 
snvs: “The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed 
under tho guise of and together with 4 Other Classes.’ ” 

— I might lmvo used a better word when I said 
44 concealed.” 

8G. That is the woid used here, and that is what 
1 am asking about. — That was nt a time when the 
fever of lndinnisation was nt a veiy high tempcratuie. 

87. Colonel Lane-Fox ; Was not that written 
before you had accepted tho full status of Indians ? — 
No, sir, that was Written before I icccivcd the recent 
despatch from tho Government of India. 

88. Therefore it was boforo you line! accepted that 
status ?- — Yes. I again beg of you, Mr. Chauman 
and tho Conforenco, to understand that tho acceptance 
of that status is nothing now. It is nn old clisco veiy 
on new legs. I am taking it because it was imposed 
on mo by Parliament in 1870, many years ago. 

89. Chairman : Yes. I quite agree with you. 
Colonel Gidnoy, that you need not stress tho woid . 

44 concealed.” All it means is this, that if you take 
tho column headed 1925 tho number of Anglo-Indians 
was not soparnted out, and other classes Were therefore 
included? — That is light. 

90. But when you come to the next year, 1920, 
tho number of Anglo-Indians was separated out, 
and therefore you can see the number clearly ? — 
Y r cs. But that separation was done in reply to a 
demand by the Indians. 

91. I do not think you suggest that there was any 
attempt made to conceal it; it was merely that 
tho figure was an inclusive ono ? — May I again repeat 
that that separation Was again made in reply to a 
demand by the Indian Indian. IV hen in 1925 
Indian members asked, 44 HoW many of these are 
Anglo-Indians ? * r the Government member could 
not reply, and so in tho next year Government 
showed Anglo-Indians and Indian Indians separately. 

I withdraw the Word “ conceal,” as I did not use 
it in any derogatory sense. 

92. What you meant was, it was a figure which 
included them? — -Yes. 

93. Sir Arthur Froom : Does your community 
find much employment in services other than Govern- 
ment services ? — V ery little at present. 
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94. Can yon explain why ? — My first explanation 
of that is that it is a poor community, and to launch 
out into independent vocations one must have 
capital to start with, and so we have for many years 
been employed as servants of Government. 

95. I suppose the opening for clerks in commercial 
business, when all is said and done, cannot be very 
numerous ? — No. 

96. So that really leaves your position in the 
central services still more important ? — Yes. And 
we cannot emigrate, because wo are prevented. 

97. Do you lay great stress on what you have 
headed in your Memorandum as jury rights ? To 
put the question in another way, do you suggest 
that in a trial in which the jury are composed of 
Indians the members of your community might not 
get a fair trial ? — I have reason to say so. I have 
reasons to admit that statement. I say it exists 
only in these cases where communal feelings run 
high, and I give as my reasons the same reasons as 
the European and the Indian have given, and that 
is, I want a jury who understands me. A jury 
is meant to give an accused a sense of confidence. 
If the Englishman has his customs, and if the Indian 
has his customs, and they can both demand a majority 
jury, I also want the right to demand a European 
or an Indian jury, and I want everyone to have 
a similar right. As the law stands to-day, I alone 
must prove legitimacy and my European descent 
before I can claim an European jury. My father 
might have been a soldier from England; he had 
no time to put his baptismal certificate in his pocket, 
or the records of my grandparents’ marriage may 
have been destroyed during tho Mutiny. I do not 
fear that the Englishman or the Indian would 
deliberately do me a wrong, but if an Englishman 
has a right to a majority European jury, and an 
Indian has a right to a majority Indian jury, why 
should I alone be denied this? Why should I be 
called upon to produce evidence of legitimacy ? 
Unless I produce this I am denied a jury of people 
who know my customs. I claim the same right 
as Europeans and Indians. If they have got a 
right, why cannot I have the same ? Extend the 
privilege to all, because then there will be no com- 
munal bitterness or mistrust. 

98. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : On page 300, under 
the head of “Nature of our Demand,” you say 
that the teeming millions of India have in the past 
shown a marked hostility towards your community. 
What, in your opinion, are the reasons for this 
hostility? — The reasons for this hostility are en- 
dogenous and exogenous. They are partly due to 
us and partly due to the Indian. 

99. You have said somewhere that it is more due 
to your supporting the Government. Is that so ? 
—Very largely, for we are often placed in open 
hostility to the Indian. 

100. And, of course, in supporting the Govern- 
ment when the latter went against the opinion of 
the people, you went in favour of the Government ? 
That is one of the main reasons. 

101. Is there any opinion commonly held and 
expressed that the alleged hostility is due to the 
supercilious attitude of the members of your com- 
munity towards Indians in general ? — Had you said 
this ten years ago you would have been quite right. 
To-day it is practically dead. 

102 It has changed ? — To-day we are more 
together than we have ever been, and I hope we 
we will be closer, as brothers. 

103 I am glad to hear that. W ould you be 
rontent if your community was treated in all respects 
as Indians ?— Yes, with certain safeguards for a 

limited period. . 

104 The safeguards that you mention here m 
the Memorandum ?— Yes. My reason for that safe- 
guard is that I have played a part that no com- 
munity has done in the development of this country 
Sid I say it openly. I say I have not only played 
fW nart- I have played it m every avenue of 
development of the coimtry, and we feel that for 


that reason, if for no other, we are entitled to some 
protection for a limited period until we educate 
ourselves. 

105. You say here that the railways, telegraphs, 
and so on, employ large numbers of your community, 
and you do not want your community to be dis- 
placed in the services. If the employments are 
thrown open to all Indians, and if qualifications 
are the sole test, do you think you will still require 
special protection for tho interests of yotir com- 
munity? — Yes , for that limited period. 

106. If the test is qualification, even then will 
you require protection ? — Yes. I will tell you why. 
My educational system with which we have already 
dealt in the Sub -Committee — the Chairman will 
know about that. 

Chairman : Yes. 

Witness : My education has been imposed upon 
me. My education is a system that is foreign to 
India, and that has placed me in hostility with 
the Indian universities, and I am handicapped. I 
was unprepared for this change in administration, 
for I was sitting in the lap of Government quite 
securely, I thought, and now I find I am forced 
to run a level race with you, and I am unprepared. 
That is why I want this grace; that is why I want 
protection for this time. 

107. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : I am looking at 
you proposal for protection for 50 and 30 years. 
What do you think will be the progress of Indianisa- 
tion of services so far as communities other than 
yours are concerned ? — I am not concerned with 
that progress, but I have no doubt that that progress 
will be very rapid. 

108. Very slow, because you want a protection 
for 50 or 30 years ? — After all, it would mean a 
drop in the ocean for the Indian community — a 
few appointments for your many millions — ‘but for 
us it is our bread and butter. It is for another 
30 years only that we seek this special economic 
protection. 

109. Now will you turn to page 301 of the Sum- 
mary: You say : In regard to the Indian Audit 
and Accounts department, that in view of yuur low 
level of education you want 15 per cent of tho 
vacancies to be given to your community by nomina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

110. Will you consider the claims of other educa- 
tionally backward communities too ? — I would not 
object to them having nomination. 

111. And if all such communities are given direct 
nomination, what will be the standard of efficiency 
of the services? — The standard of efficiency was 
not lower before degrees were demanded as a quali- 
fication for these appointments. 

112. What I mean is, if your community is given 
15 per cent, and the Muslims and the Hindus and 
the Sikhs and the Jains are all given 15 per cent, 
the standard of efficiency will be affected, will it 
no t ? — I do not think so, because the standard here 
is based on a degree, and a degree is not always the 
only qualification for making a good officer; m 
fact, no degree is asked for from the same men com- 
peting for the same appointment in England; it 
is only asked for in India. 

113. Then on page 301 you say you want 50 lakhs 
to be capitalised for a period of 30 years for the 
education of your community. Have you considered 
if there are other directions in which the revenues of 
India are more urgently required for expenditure, 
like sanitation, malaria, village dispensaries, elemen- 
tary education ?— I think those are all provincial 
subjects. This is a Central Government of India 
demand I am making. 

114. In the Central Government services there are 
demands for the national-building departments?-- 
I do not know that there are. I know there is 
some supervising control over them, but I do not 
know that there are any specific demands for them. 
We had a demand last year for 50 lakhs for the 
archaeological department to unearth tho remains 
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of civilisation. My demand is for the living 

and ne*-dy. 

HA, Sitjijxv.jiH! there lm*» to 1 m* fom»* rhnngc in 
th** Me ton Settlement tlmt will make a ivdtiettoti 
it* th** t Vntml (inwnuiirm'A rwi’jju^, that will malm 
n reduction in it** «*\j*enditurr* too, \\ ill it n«l ?- - 
1 »«v your point, l nmd<* litis part iouW demand 
for education Iwyau*-o 1 felt we had a claim, and 1 
►ay here tlmt wo have n *q*eei,d communal claim 
wu tit** * Jnvrmmcn? ut India f«*r n certain juried of 
\ to equip to* educationally t Ijrt l we on** do 

what vo* \t n t to do, and what government 
w *m ? < \i< to d*\ and von, ft'* n brother «»f turn**, 

want U* to d* 1 , i\** , to 1 m* nu ft*"**! t<» India. 
#****••* 

121. Mr* KiZn’d.ui Prf^rham! ; Yon my you 

Want Kaw and Ottlcr to 1 m* placed under tit** iq»ceml 
ram «»f f Jnvetnor* mill the <*nvrrn*»rd?enrrv*l. Con 
von give no* **nne whin* l**gidrt!urco Itnvi* 

proved tljr jn»t*ls e » unttt to cam* of the* 1 ** »olo 

je**t >?•-•! think tin* |egi damn* broke down very 
♦•■'Howdy in tin* rwent 1‘rtVnttft Hindu*Muham- 
ma dan riot*. 

122. That tiimn* \ our objection i* directed toward* 
1 1 ; * 1 : a ? » « f bring placed in rharge of I.aw nti* ! Order? 
- No, no! n hit. 

12X A tv* von aware that in Madro** an Indian 
hrid th** i^trtfolio of Daw mid Order * - Wo are well 
IVWrtfV **{ it. 

121, I > it 1 that hrv*d; down? 1 Iwdieye it fail'd 
toward* the end of hi* t»*nurv, 

12A, I' tiii *Yu'oj , » Alt' /v’htn .* On page 2{<r» y«»ti *ny : 
“If (•ovemnwnt K to 1*** a-v well o pntnhle, 

rvjuo-*n!o!ivf* InMlirs ittu**? 1 m* ntnonnhh* to tin* 
j:uj4'*n < *e t>f th** ox.fs-ni iv o nt;*l our lirst rate el *f »nl« 1 
1 w* tin* <l« s vi < *:n^ n inmittrv ntnl n f<x*urt’ 

ri\il w-n'in*." I)i» 1 un<l<-r-tiv\<I you t*» u»e.*u» that 
in thi- country tin* !<v>”lfttun* «lnut!«! he ».uhorUumto 
to th*' oxtv'utivi* V • No ! hut my uounorninlum 
rrf**r^ pnrtimhirly to tin* (VjitTAl I^i Intum. 

12*h You « It * not refer to tin* provincial h%;i»hitun*'* ! 

No. 

l-7c Ami vour opinion thrt^* *1u»u!*l ho no 
chance rt! pro-er*t ttt tlm (Vjitrnl ln*ci**h\tmo 1- I 
think then* *!mul(| 1^* n inatkrvj rhnnc<* in tin* (Vntmf 
I^vi'Intuio. 

12^. On j*nt?o 207 yon »ny i ** lit fnrt, tin* Aittflo- 
Imliau roimnunity u’*<ul<l view with «*cmvufrrnf»Ie 
Kit t*fnr*tio!i tin* fonimtion of ruch n in-fy into which 
rnicht 1 m* c fl tln*rr*<I jw-notiM who nr»* «unin**nt hv 
tln*ir nhihtv, hnowhvli.^* <»r k»tvuh* to the country/* 
You refer to tin* fommtion of o Kccotul 
*— Yc*. 

129. Do you rontcrnjifnto tlmt thr^o inctnhcrs 
hhoultl conn* in I>v norninntimi or hv clcrtiou ! — 
I t-hotiM pn fer it to he hv nonunntion, 

KiO. All tht*NO incmhcrs nro to ho there hv nmtiitm* 
tion ? — Yrs, 

131. On pn*;{* 297 you wy : " The ronilitionH tlmt 
pn*vnU nl present in Intlm make comimiiml eh*<». 
torntes imporativc/* I think you have in mind 
tin; Himlu-Mulmimnntlnn difference, have not von? 
— Ye-?. 

132. I want to know how Uu*se cornimirml fee Imp; 
nfTcct your community. If it i.s n fjimrrel between 
llitultm and MuhnmmndanM, how tloea it affect your 
community ? — I mn a minoritj* community too, and 
when I ndmitted just now it was mainly a communal 
issue between llindun and Muhammadans. X in- 
cluded in that nil minority communities. It is not 
a feelinp of hostility but n feeling of unsecurity ns 
a Fmnll minority community. I want tlic protection 
of all minority communities. 

133. Havo you anything to migp>.st to dim- 
innto communal differences from the country? — As 
India is to-day I cannot suggest anything; I can- 
not suggest any alternative to communal doctorate. 
I, however, hopo that the timo will como when 
this will not bo necessary. 

134. Sir Bari Singh Gour : In your memorandum 
you have said tlmt you want a certain percentage 


of appointment* in tin* railways, telegraphs and 
customs earmarked for ymir community? It i« 
on pap* 30! ?- -Yea. 

13«1. You want a haver fpmlilication provifled 
»■•* A** to i.oetin* the ndum-ion of ymir eommunity 
into the**;* jervieei ? - No, I have not mentioned 
tlmt at all. 

137. I will read you tie* passage. 11 That caving 
to the manifrd injustice eornequenl on tin* sudden 
dmngo of policy in tin* matter of recruitment to 
tin* superior railway r**rvice-t, which now demand a 
d<*grtM* ipiahticution, tin* I. A. or I. Sc., be accepted 
a> a (pmlifyim: e\amumtion/* I uinlerMtand thi** 
to mean tlmt hi far ns members of your community 
an* concern*'*!, tin* lower <}uahftenth»n rlumld mi nice, 
whefra** tin* general *pmbtieatum is a tlegnv?- I 
perf*onally. am not prepared to admit tlmt tin* 
Senior (‘nmbridp* is in some re<peet*t a lower cjuah* 
ftention than tin* I, Sc. A Senior Cambridge Anglo- 
Indian ha** t»*M-n hitherto neccpt^l as tin* equivalent 
of flu* B.A. b<M’au-»* In* knows nn»re 1'ngloh than 
« ft. A. 

13s. 1 am dealing herewith I. A. and I.Sr. Kindly 
read paragraph (2), The general cpmlilirntinn is 
a <fegns», hut in tin* r*n<* of ymir community, 1 
p re mum tlmt an I.A. or I, Sc. is to he n v gnrihst ns 
itnllicicnl. That r* whut you have him! ? -I wiy 
it **lnaitd be aee«*pt<**l a-* a »jualif:eat mn. 

139. Tlmt i*; it. Your Migp-diott is that whereas 
a flegn^*, which i" laid down n* a qualifying te^t 
, . » -You are m*ht. f beg your pardon. X 

<li<I not «|iiit«» follow. 

I in. Wlmt you really want, i*o far us the railways 
ar»‘ c*meennsl, i»» tlmt while th** qualifying t«^st m 
tin* c:is«* of other candidates should he a th*gns* ( as 
i** ptuvith**!, in your ca*>** a lower standard choufd, 
for n ]M«rs«M|, b** regard***! as Miflleient ?- -Yes. 

111. You know tlmt intro*hiees a disparity in 
the quahlicntnms of eandnlnt«*s applying for ndmis. 
nmi to tin* railway i-ervte«*?- 1 do not think co, 
Ihviuim* on again referring to this part of tin* memor- 
andum 1 find I make no M’pnrnte communal claim 
for tin* I .Si*. 

142. Do you think a iiwmber of your community 
wh*» i'* att nndergmduatc and 1ms parsed only tin* 
I.A. or I.Se. examination wall intellectually lie equal 
to otm who lam passed his II, A, ? — He 1ms done fo 
fur tin* last fifty years, and now you have this Midden 
introduction of a degree, which upsets us Middcnly. 
Mr* Maguire : Tin* position, I think, is this. Is it 
a nece;-vory and absolutely essential qualification 
for these appointments that a man should hold a 
university degree ? Ik it Ft) in nnv other part of 
the world ? Our position is this. You an* asking 
for a certain qualification which is not essential for 
efficiency, and wlmt we hay is this. If it pleases 
all other classes of Indians to place their qualifica 
linns for an appointment us high as a IX. A., a univor 
Hity dt'grtM*, inasmuch as our aystem of education 
has run in a different direction up to now, along 
tlie lines of the Cambridge University, we are not 
in a position to provide you with men with degrees, 
and you must give uh some facility in thnt. direction 
for a short time. 1 maintain it will not lower 
efficiency, heeauKO a university degreo is not a 
necessary quolificotion for this particular appoint- 
ment. I will give you a ease in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. It was suggested to mako ono of tho 
qualifications for a lighting inspector that ho should 
hold a university degree, and I opposed it on tho 
ground that the" degreo was not an essential quali- 
fication. 

143. Do I understand you to mean you think 

the qualification of a degree should bo dono away 
with as ft rule, because a degreo is not a good test 
of tho intellectual ability of tho particular candidate 
in tho class of work for which a degreo is now' re- 
quired as a preliminary qualification ? — I say a 
degreo Rimply shows tho training of a man’s mind 
in n particular direction, and cannot be used as a 
sort of univorsal test for his - - ’ ~octions. 
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our community it chwety concerned h Kurope.m 
Kd neat ton. 

1*79. I'iM /kiftn fu" jftnoft Am I fo undnMmid 
thnt you pay largely t** tin* education department V 
Krom the income ta\ point of \i r\v owl the r.uper-tn\ 
punt of view. 1 think Me pay a eewidr ruble amount 
of nt uv*y to the e\eh»«ptcr id the of 

India. 

lr‘A Am! do you a-h on thru •wore for the-r f.o 
IrtUo ! I have mi additional n iv^n, The com- 
munity in the pot icndrttd cxrluMVc* t^nuo 
\ * th** t?o\ ernnvmi of India. r g., in the ( % u*.t<<tut 
department, v*hwh U.\- added itum-sand- * f *. 

c f tup'-e^ to the < iovrmment i f India i Nrlinjui-K 

Th*'ti* again, the IVimudlrd community cowtitut**-* 

tv* e-thud** of % Is*' Indian Auxiliary l\»rve and |m« 
fomvM !h~ major p u! of nit -*ich prv\ imi* o«rp * for the 
prut oM vvitm v The Auxiliary IVt«*e c tin* **n»nd 
lino of defence of i hr* Britt-h Army in India, and, r»* 
Mich. o-ectipie* o dbiinet place in 1 1,*- military ilrfino* 
of India. Tim* n a putrly Volunteer Tome, th<utgh 
th** Uadway Battalion** am eon* »'nb* d. Nt-Vcrtheh * *\ 
vp cue n *'*n:rr* of great ro*>n»*my to the imtitmy 
expenditure of India, for, t » replace m tin* Auxiliary 
Kojvx', c.t lea** 1ft to Co I trit llo/HJKUt ** v"uM lmve 
t*» be added to the ptv ♦-nt Mtrnpth of th«* Briti h 
Army in India. \W, tlem-fogr. in tho* mtumrr, 
c« n-titute n ?xvmjr of over 2 crme - of rup^- to the 
tlovemment <*f India, mol in d turn* miMv it t»- nut 
nn unnv.^jjnMp D^u ,% *t for lrt!»h«* to t o nijntotio it 
for 30 \mr* for n iNumnuntty ttmt tm* <1uiio j»» murh 
fo* Imlin nn«t it"' tm<! \vto» to«<lnv 

vohtntitrily rviot tnntorinUy in l !.»' «!**frtu*o 

of tli^ omntry, mvl vho-^ fmuto muiofnir >ft|\ntion 
*!**j***ntf< • o fnrp'Jy rm hip*|i<*r otof v«H'nttVtin! 

••'•I nr nt ion. We* tmvo Itnlirt mol lt»* Hritt* , li 

Ktnpirv JoynHy urn! writ. \W nr»' t ! \<* <!^*r^nilmu^ of 
On***. v.Jjo mmto tin' ltuliftn \\‘r 

h«>tj>wl tho»^ |iioti»*om mu! i»s ttnnr i-'mo vn, v ho 
ti-v !«’•»«. t\H it urro. diTnM!<il in r^jvotn/' to Itulinn 
rlnmottr nn<! ft *rprnt ion*, f<^ l thftt vo )mvr n UMUfi) 
rinim nn Knchuul nmf Iiufm to fu*1p in «nir Jn»ur 

of nr-Oil. 

Ifih A *< tin* v.-jvitO", von iuo f<*r Itir* 

constitution of it l*u!4tc Sr*rvir<’ f Vniifth s i<<U for ttu* 
lorn! rounciN nl *o I tmi in fttvotir of tturo t?finf! n 
Pulitir Si-rvin* t*omini«sion or n t«»Jfrtion tionnl «.r 
mmo f*urh institution, in nl! fimvinci'**, uiul 1 !h*j: 
tho t’otntui^imi tuu»' to lonijso ttmt 
my economic condition j*? km irtsccuto w»» <|f>ito ttmt 
Anplo*lndinnf 1 h« nppointed to encli one of tl»cro 
(VunmiHsiimM. 

Di2. I FupjH>sc in ci\s<* you Jmvc* n munlmr of your 
community in tin* l’tddir Sf*r\'i«‘ (V»imiii***5Hin, vour 
rep restitution in tin* M^n'iccn will l»e Mtf»v*mnlccl ?— 
Yen. Wo fc<’l tlmt, fts tiling i Ktnnd at ptcfont, 
i in rc’ji urgent of 1 as wo nre on miv of tlio Public nm! 
Provincial S( f rv'ico Coimni«-Mon«. our intcicM« nto 
ovcrloolscf! — indeed, neplf ctnt, nrtd no matter how 
elipihlo any of our rnndidntos ant they icctivn i-cmit 
consideration. f J*he inctenninp exclusion, almost to 
extinction, of the community in the piovincinl 
services is abundant evidence of this belief. 

Tnho the railways : It is known that the fuctnmi 
and the ticket collector of today aie tho upper sub- 
ordinates of tomorrow, anil If* pf*r cent, of then* 
people enter the ofiicinl praties nml in time brenno 
oflicinls. Well, take t lie picsent aystein hj* which 
the«o fiubordinnteH nre selected today on rill milways. 
Kvi'ry week a commit too of railway officials meets 
and interviews a body of applicants and they select 
those whom they consider best. 1 do not object to 
this method, thouph even today the community is 
feeling the pinch of exclusion, hut wlint of the imme- 
diate and especially tho remote futiue 1 The honour- 
able member in charge of Pail ways takes great piido 
in the fact that lie is today Jndiimisinp tho railway 
official cadre at tho rate of over 70 per cent, (vide 
bis 1928 Pail way Budget .Speech) — ) mean fndinn 
Indians, for very’ few Anglo-Indians nre being accepted 
into the official grades, and -10 per cent, of those in it 
are only officiating, and so exercise very little influence 


and Imvo tin say in the matter of selection of rub- 
otditmtc’i. At the: rate of lndiuni>mtion it cannot 
!>»' denied that 70 to 8U per cent, of then* selection 
commit Mill very idmnly be Indian officials and 
that Anglo-Indians will have no chance of living 
♦ op-vp-d u -i r nbonliimte*!, for it i« only mutual, Mood 
being thicker than water, that the 1 .** Indian officials 
"ill prefer to engage Indians mi Mihoidinates. 'J his 
i* my »ncien“tng fear of ultimate extinction fioni tlu* 
raifu ay#*, against M hieli I urge for statute! y pmtcctuui. 

Ifri. »'»ir Httri Siuoft ftour ; 1 Imvo one slant cjiics* 
turn to n«-k on page 27S, whejo you refer to a spot eh 
by Mr. A. A. k. Parson^. m»t the statement that 
the fame opportunities should be given to Indians, 
and •< 1 1 on, a reference to the fart that until recently 
there were two grade . m the railway, one for Hum- 
penui and Anglo. Imliams and tin* other for Indians? 

Xu. 

lt»4. lie i^ pointing out then' that the received 
Appointment* for Anglo-Indian^ would be now 
available nt**o t«» Indian*? 1 might remind you thnt 
that remark w a* made in a demand for a cut that 
utv? mnde on the tipper Mibortlitmtes rif the railways, 
t ho* e drawing P*. 2.70;- ami above ;w-r utrurrm. 

10.7. Mr, llnr!fi} t ori\ ; ('onl«l you tell us the kind 
of job* on the railways for which n tlegrtv« reipiiied ? 

‘ - f % >r all the superior railway services today, even 
for an apprentice for the superior locomotive depmt- 
ment. I am powtive of my statement. An I. Sc. is 
featured from an Indian nr an Anglo-Indian before 
he i< firrepD^l a* nn appn'nliee for the superior railway 
servirr-i (tram portnt ion and pnMer), ami they allowed 
u% to route in with the Senior Cambridge before, 
'file «)nor in eh»*«sl to m, today. 

D'rt, I r#-e you Imvo thrr<» table* Itert' of the number 
of pep,<»iH emj»h»yed in the railways 7-* Yes, 

1 <77. In the one you give nn aggregate — this is 
pace 279. I i re your total figure ik 1-1,007 Anglo* 
lndian*i?— Ye*. 

I os. Yon have only given the other statistic* for 
tho*' vents ? Ye*. 

109. In all your other Matt-lira dealing with tho 
Telegraph department and Custnnm, and $o on, 
you have given a t-enrs of years ?-<- Yes. 

179, Take, for im mure, page 283. Them you allow 
that w hile the sanctioned strength 2.71, the number 
of Anglo-Indians has declined year by year, and the 
number of Indians ha* increased until today you 
have n very different position from what you lmd 
nine or ten year* ago ? — Yea. 

171. Have you not similnr statistica for railw aya ? — 
Vnfojtuiintely I cannot supply you with them. I 
a*kc<l for them, but the year 192*7 nynehroniac.s with 
the time when the Oovemment of India took over 
State Control of the rad ways. Before that year all 
were company managed railways, nml they lmd their 
own statistics, and these 1 could not obtain from 
them. I tried my utmost to obtain these figures for 
the past ten years hut failed. 

172. You me not in a position to say whether 
hitherto you have had more than 1-1,000 on the rail* 
ways 7 — Xo, We have not lmd more than M,000. 

178. »Sn you Imvo about your maximum strength 
at present ? — Ych. 

174. And that is what you are asking to ho assured 
for the futuio? — Yes, 1 nm in no position to con- 
tradict n statement that I lmd more or 1 had less. 

17ft. Because these figures as you Imvo given them 
seem to indicate now tlmt instead of your numbers 
going flown in tho Inst few’ years they Imvo gono up 7 
— Yes, to a certain extent, hut tlioro 1ms been an 
increase of a lakh of mileage in tho railways. Taking 
communal totals of railway employees wo have very 
lit.tlo representation compared with tho Indians, tho 
Muslims have also suffered very much, 

17G. Major Attlee: What is tho rata of growth of 
your community? — Taking tho census, it Is 1 1 to 12 
per cent, per decade, but wo Imvo lmd a ImnmndniiH 
increase in it lately. 

177. Colonel Lane-Fox : Kindly what you ask is- 
ns a minimum, thnt tlin floveinnmnt of Judin Art 
should lay down, if possible, thal A njdo* Indians fhonkl 
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have the full rights of Indians according to the status 
which has been imposed on them ? — Plus this protec- 
tion. 

178. Yes, but that is the minimum you ask — that 
they should not be deprived of any right 'which the 
Indian possesses ? — Yes, but European Education, 
of course, is a different matter entirely because that 
is inseparably associated with xny religion ; European 
Education has been a separate thing from its very 
inception, and is based on our culture, etc. 

179. Lord Burnham : With regard to Colonel 
Lane-Fox’s questions, I understood from the evidence 
you had given that you asked for something more 
than statutory equality, you asked for a convention 
giving you the same proportion of posts as hitherto ? 
— Yes. 

ISO. With regard to the argument alleged in 

* * * * page 280 of your Memorandum, 

would it be fair to say you attribute a good deal of 
your present plight — if jxm can call it so — to the fact 
that the Government of India has accelerated the 
Indianisation of the superior railway appointments 
a good deal beyond the principle laid down by the Lee 
Commission ? — Very much so, at a much faster pace. 

181. You say on page 281 that Indianisation 
of the superior railway sendee will be 70 to 80 per 
cent, in the next ten to fifteen years, as against the 
Lee Commission report of 75 per cent, in about 
twenty-five years ? — That is so. It is admitted 
by the Honourable Member. It is on account of 
the university degree they demand from us to-day 
that we are being shut out. 

* ******** * 

195. Chairman : There is another figure in the 
census returns which interests me a little. I see that 
out of these 95,000 odd in British India there are 
47,000 females. I imagine that in your community 
the standard of education among women is high ? — 
Yes. In fact, I think it is almost higher now than 
with men. 

190. I am a little sorry there is no lady in your 
deputation this morning.— I regret it very much. 
She is being sworn into the Punjab Council this 
morning. I wanted her to come here, but her date 
could not he altered. On her behalf I apologise for 
her absence. 

197. I am very glad indeed the community should 
have that further representation. In the case of 
elected Anglo-Indian members, do women vote as 
well as men ? — Very few. They are eligible, but only 
those who pay a certain tax and come within the 
electoral rules. 

198. Mr. Maguire, you are one of the elected members 
for Bengal. Is your constituency the Anglo-Indians 
of the whole of Bengal ? — {Mr. Maguire) : Yes. 

199. Although there are two seats, they do not 
divide them geographically ? — No. 

200. How is tho election really worked ? In 
Bengal you have some 22,000 Anglo-Indians of all 
ages and both sexes, and no doubt you have a con- 
stituency of a certain number of thousands. How 
ninny thousands is it ? — I think our electoral roll 
worked our last time to about 4,000. 

201. Hero then are 4,000 Anglo-Indian adults 
(mostly men, but including a few women) sprend over 
that enormous area of Bengal, and wo arc told they 
elect you as one of their two members. As a mere 
matter of machinery, how is it dono 7— -Our population 
is more or less concentrated at certain points. Cal- 
cutta is a very strong centre for us. Asanso) has a 
large railway colony, and also Kharagpur and the 
people in the mofussil art? generally concentrated at 
the largo railway junctions. 

202. Do you happen to remember how many 
polling centres there were when the election took 
{dace for the Anglo-Indian representation in the 
Bengal Council ?— At out-stations I think there were 
fifteen polling stations, and in Calcutta alone we had 
about seven. 

203. Was there a contest ?— A very lively contest. 


204. How many votes did the successful candidates 
get out of the 4,000 ? I want to see how far the 
constituency really polls ? — About. 1,900. 

205. Perhaps you will let me have a Memorandum 
which will show me. I did not want to know who 
voted for whom, but how many of the constituency 
were able to vote? — We have those figures.* 

m 206. Do you think it would be an advantage or not 
it instead of having two members or more elected 
for the whole area, the area were divided up as far as 
electing Anglo-Indian representatives is concerned ? 
— I do nfrt think that would be very acceptable to our 
people, buP-what I would suggest ns a matter of 
arrangement with the Government is that tho period 
of polling should be extended and be longer than at 
present. 

207. What is the period ? — One day. As I have 
just explained, a large number of our people are 
workers on the railway and it usually is tho case that 
half the running staff, both drivers and guards, are 
away out of their home station on the day the election 
takes place. If a man, for instanco, gets his name 
registered at Kharagpur and suppose ho is out of that 
station on the day of voting , Government does not 
allow him ot vote elsewhere ; they say that ho must 
vote only at Kharagpur and nowhere else. 

208. Of course, there are obvious difficulties, you 
see, in tho election machinery ; it is to be seen that 
people do not vote twice. Let me ask you one other 
thing. Do you suggest that as far as Anglo-Indians 
go the franchise should be lowered ? — ■ I would suggest 
that the franchise should be based on, saj% a man who 
has had primary education. 

209. What does that mean ? — I mean literacy. 
As a matter of fact all our people — every man — every 
adult — is capable of exercising a vote. 

210. You mean to say that you desire for tho 
Anglo-Indian community adult suffrage ? — Yes, and 
I think they are quite capable of exercising a very 
rational vote. 

Lieut. -Colonel Gidncyx Including women, too. 

Chairman : I am interested to hear that. 

Lieut. Colonel Gainey ; Wo are cent, por cent, 
literates. 

211. Chairman : Does that mean that thero is no 
Anglo-Indian who cannot read — {Lieut. Colonel 
Gidney) : Yes, sir. 

212. I sec you suggest that for tho future Assembly 
the Anglo-Indian member or members should be 
elected ? — Yes. 

213. I am not asking you at the moment how many 
there should be, but what sort of franchise do you 
suggest ? — I suggest adult suffrage. There should he 
no restriction regarding tho size of tho electorate, it 
should bo an entiro communal electorate. 

214. You said that tho Legislative Assembly jbouljl 

have elected Anglo-Indian members — one for Bengal, 
one for Madras, one for Bombay, one for tho umtei 
Provinces, ono for tho Punjab and ono for Burma arK 
that thero should ho a nominated member to represent 
other areas. This would involve six oleoted members. 
Supposing for tho sake of argument — I am net 
oxpressing any views at tho moment— -that claim wnj 
thought to ho too big, but that this community ot 
95,000 peoplo were nono tho less entitled to, nay. tn o or 
three seats iti the Assembly, do you see any difhcti t\ j 11 
tho mnttcr of voting by constituencies wlucli woirn 
bo spread over a vast area ?— I sec your point ami 
seo tho difficulty. Might I, in reply, state that ni t* 
the Anglo-Indian community it is quite n 
matter. If you arc to take education ns ‘> 10 "" 
for tho franchise in India then, out of the ’ 

Indians who are to-day Rtadymc m the middle m I n*, 
tho Anclo-Indinn community mipphes "bout : 

about oncoiehth. If you take tho i-.s-n d o 
education out of 13.1.000 in tins utaen »• * £ " ll 
of India Anglo-1 ndians provide nearly 3.( ■ 

then from the point of view of education. J " 
very respectfully Hint we have a rlfttm <" r |,,r - r 

rep resentation in the L*-gfdatnn>s. — 

“ “ Vidr Q . 215, p. 317 . 
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I — . Introduction . 

This Memorandum is being submitted by the AIL 
India Conference of Indian Christians, and deals 
with some of the issues now before the Statutory 
Commission. It particularly attempts to examine the 
position of Indian Christians in tho new constitution 
of India. The All-India Conference of Indian Chris- 
tians was organised in 1914 in Calcutta, and has 
since then met every year in different cities of India. 
The last Session, which was the Fourteenth Session 
in succession, was held in Allahabad in December 
last year. Some of the most prominent Indian 
Christians have been called upon to preside over its 
deliberations, namely 

Late Dr. George Nundi, M.A., LL.D., of Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

Hon. Raja Sir Haniam Singh Aliluwalia, 
K.C.I.E., Member of the Council of State, 
Punjab. 

Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., for some time 
Minister in Bihar and Orissa Government, ex 
M.L.C. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. D. Devadoss, now of Madras 
Higli Court. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, B.A., United 
Provinces. 

S. C. Mukerji, Esq., M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Bengal. 

Dewan Bahadur W. L. Venkatramiah, Madras. 

Dr. S. K. Datta, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., c.r M.L.A., 
Bengal. 

IC T. Paul, Esq., B.A., O.B.E., Madras. 

Dr, J. R. Chitambar, M.A., D.D., United Pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. K. L. R alii a Ram, B.A., Punjab, c.t M.L.C. 

Mr. B. L, Rallia Ram, B.Sc., B.T., Punjab. 

Tins Conference is composed of delegates of the 
Indian Christian Associations representing all pro- 
vinces in India, 

The Conference appoints a Council and an Executive 
Committee annually. 

This Memorandum is based on the resolutions 
passed at the different Sessions of the Conference. 
The present Memorandum has been prepared by a 
Special Sub -Committee. 


for the administration of transferred subjects is 
given freedom to exercise its powers to the fullest 
extent with as few restrictions as possible, and unless 
it is permitted fuller control over the sendees which 
administer those departments, it cannot be expected 
to discharge its duties effectually. It is not necessary 
that the services should be recruited by the executive, 
or that it should have ovor them the right of final 
decision of appointment or dismissal — the interests 
of the superior services may need to be safeguarded — 
but at the same time Ministers should be allowed the 
greatest amount of liberty in choosing their own 
officers to carry out their policy. The appointment 
of Superior Services should, in our opinion, be with 
Public Service Commissions. 

It is contended that the Secretaries to Government 
have had direct access to the Governor and in some 
cases have been able to carry their point as against 
their own superiors the Ministers. This procedure is 
at variance with the spirit of Diarchy. The Elec- 
torates and the Ministers should learn by successes 
as by failures and risking experiments. We recog- 
nize that in extreme cases when law and order are 
likely to be seriously affected, extraordinary powers 
must rest in the hands of the Governor. 

2. The system of joint responsibility or What may 
be termed the cabinet form of Government hss been 
absent in most Provinces. The real training in Self- 
Go vermnent can only come when party system on 
inter-communal lines is established and a cabinet 
form of Government can be introduced, so that the 
Governor will call upon the leader of the majority 
party to recommend the names of the members of the 
cabinet which in the ordinary course should he 
accepted by the Governor. It has even been con- 
tended that in certain cases Ministers have worked 
at cross purposes and have not acted as a team With 
joint responsibility for the policy of , their administra- 
tion. Only with the introduction of a cabinet form 
of Government will real responsibility rest on the 
Executive and the Legislature on whose will the 
Executive is dependent. These are some of the 
reasons why we contend that Diarchy in the provinces 
should be abandoned. 

X V. — Pro'oineia l Anionom y . 


11.— Dominion Status , the Accepted Goal. 

The famous pronouncement of August, 1917, 
declared that the goal of the British Administration 
was the establishment of responsible Government in 
India within a measurable time. The Indian Christian 
Community shares with the rest of the country the 
desire to see responsible Government established as 
early as possible. It accepts Self-Government within 
the British Empire on Dominion lines as the goal to 
be achieved. It desires to maintain its connection 
with Great Britain, and is convinced that the partner- 
ship of India in the Commonwealth of Rations will 
be for the mutual good of all concerned. The Com- 
munity also welcomed the introduction of Reforms as 
the first stage towards the attainment of this ideal. 

III.— System of Diarchy. 

In its opinion the principles underlying diarchy 
were sound as a step towards full responsible Govern- 
ment provided they could have been put into practical 
operation. Diarchy contemplated that certain de- 
partments of the Administration should be under 
the direction of the elected representatives of the 
people and administered by Ministers responsible 
to the Legislatures. In our opinion this system has 
partially failed for various reasons. Among others, 
the following : — 

1. The inter-relation of reserved and transferred 
subjects at many points makes the exercise of full 
responsibility by Ministers over their departments 
extremely difficult, as is clear from the evidence given 
by several ex-Ministers before tho Muddiman Com- 
mittee. Unless the Executive which is responsible 


The All -India Conference of Indian Christians at 
its Twelfth Session held in December 1925 passed the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved that the time is ripe for the granting 
of autonomy to the provinces and for the 
introduction of responsibility in the Central 
Legislature. 

We believe that the time has come when the 
unitary system of government should be introduced 
by the grant of provincial autonomy in all the major 
provinces. This seems to us to be the solution of tho \ 
problem. Any subject which cannot be transferred^ 
at this stage in the provinces might be c™'~' Aiect 
and directed by the Central^ G iTiho pro- 

vinces being given full polver over the remaining 
subjects. _ . 

It is necessary, however, in our opinion to introduce 
joint responsibility and a cabinet form of Government 
along with provincial autonomy. 

V. —Diarchy in the Central Government. 

While we have advocated the abolition of Diarchy 
in the provinces, we desire its introduction in the 
Central Government as the only means of advance 
at present possible. Unlike tho provincial 
it may not be possible for India to assume full Do- 
minion Status at this stage. For one thing it will bo 
necessary, when that step is taken, that the armed 
forces of tho Crown should have been considerably 
Indianised. If we may bo permitted to interject at 
this stage, we cannot but express onr sense of tno 
keenest disappointment at tho decision of the Gov em- 
inent in not giving effect to tho recommendations 
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of tho Skeen Committee, modest ns they were. Wo 
regard tho broadening of the (Government V Militmy 
Policy towards rapid Indinuisatimi, and the training 
of Indian nationals for nil ranks of combatant warfare, 
ns nn essential and integral prut of any policy of 
enabling India to assume full responsible (Government. 
The nttitude of tho Government in this connection 
is capable of much further advance, and Wo draw 
the attention of the Commission to this very vita! 
subject. 

Having accepted tho position that complete 
Dominion Status at this stage may bo outside tho 
domain of practical politics, we urge that as many 
departments as possible should be handed over to 
Ministers in the Central (Government, who will be 
answerable to the legislative Assembly, and will hold 
office at its will* We an' unable to examine in detail 
the implication of this suggestion. Boughly, Defence, 
Foreign and Political relationships will remain the 
responsibility of the Deserved Half of the Central 
(Government. There may, however, bo other subjects 
in the first instance that cannot he transferred. 

If any subject or subjects im> retained by the 
Imperial (Government which ultimately should bo 
passed on to the provinces, they can be transferred 
to the provinces by stages. From tho nature of the 
case some kind of Federal System will have to be 
adopted for the future Government- of India. As 
in the Canadian and Australian constitutions, tho 
domain of tho Provincial, Central or Federal Parlia- 
ments will have to l>e clearly laid down, the rt»*d« 
dunry power vesting with the Federal legislature. 
While subjects in India must of necessity vary, we 
will suggest the demarcation on Canadian lines. It 
may he that in the beginning more subjects will 
have to be allocated to the Federal Parliament than 
in Australia or Canada. This division of subjects 
should be jKTiodieallv reviewed till final adjustments 
have been arrived at, and a full blown Federal 
System has 1x*cn evolved. 

VI.- — Representation of Indian Christians in the, 
Legislatures. 

This is tho main subject with which the Memor- 
andum deals, from the particular ]X>iiit of view of 
tho Indinn Christian Community. It is fully recog- 
nised that there arc far mom important and far- 
reaching issues before the ,Stntutory Commission 
than the position of a particular minority in tho 
civic life and the future constitution of India. Many 
im]>ortant and influential organisations and qualified 
individuals will address tho Commission on those 
momentous questions. Some members of our Com- 
munity will have taken a share as members of those 
organisations in tho formulation of those memoranda 
for submission to the Commission. Me, therefore, 
refrain from submitting at length our viows on such 
general questions in detail. However, wo do not 
desire to give the impression that wo are only con- 
cerned with the position of our own Community 
and are not interested in tho larger and more vital 
problems of tho nation. M e deal mainly with this 
subject because it particularly affects us. 

At the some time, tho Indian Christian Community 
is greatly interested in the future constitutional 
development of our country, and will watch with 
interest the report of your Commission. 

1. Communal Representation is not the Ideal. 

MV desire at tho outset to state that tho ideal con- 
stitution for India is one in which representation on 
civic bodies is not based on communal considerations 
and where sectional interests are subordinated to a 
common loyalty to the nation as ft wholo. If India 
is to attain Self-Government; tho only Solf-Govom- 
ment worth working for will be on that basis. Hold- 
ing this view, we recognise that tho only logical 
position for us is to advocate the abolition of all 
forms of communal representation, and indeed wo 
are prepared to accopt this position oven though 
in some ways our own interests as a community 


may for a timo ho endangered. All tho samo, wo 
shall he most happy if it in decided to do away with 
the system of representation by communities. MV 
are afraid, however, that sentiment in tho country 
may make this achievement impossible for tho 
present. 

Ah a matter of fact, it is now generally accepted 
by n majority of our leaders that tho only advanco 
possible at the present timo is by tho representation 
of communities through reservation of seats in a 
system of Joint -Fleet orates. 

2. Coalmen Electorates for Indian Christians . — 
In ease communal representation is retained for any 
section, we do not see any other alternative but to 
press for adequate representation of our Community 
in the representative institutions of our country, 
MV are therefore constrained to ask for tho recog- 
nition of our Community as a unit whoso interests 
must he borne in mind when this question is dis- 
cussed and a solution is arrived at. 

There is a section of our Community, including a 
few leaders of prominence, who hold that in no 
case should we ask for a separate representation 
through separate electorates. But to the best of 
our knowledge the majority of the Indian Christians 
do not agree with this view. They will welcome 
reservation of seats in general electorates if this 
system is adopted for all communities, but, if this 
method is not found jxissibic of general introduction, 
they are constrained to ask for separate electorates 
and that only in the last, resort, and in preference 
to nomination. 

In ease there is to bo a continuance of tho system 
of communal representation, the Indian Christians 
as i\ whole consider it. more advisable to ask for 
tho same method to be applied to them. In a 
system of real general electorates , nn Indian Christian, 
if be has identified himsoU with tho interests of tho 
nation, may successfully contest u seat, obtaining 
votes from all sections of tho communities. In the 
case of the present type of psoudo -general elector- 
ate's, which comprise one very largo and ono or two 
smaller communities such a happening, if not 
impossible, is very unlikely, In reality, tho term 
“ general electorates ” as applied to present con- 
st it nancies is a misnomer. For instance, in tho 
Punjab where Siklm and Mahoinodans are in 
separate compartments, tho Indian Christian can 
hardly hoj>e to capture a general seat, ns Hindus 
must "always think of themselves mid their interests 
ns opposed to Muslim and Sikh interests. They 
cannot afford to let a seat go to a minor community. 
Tho snrno is true of most of tho other provinces* 

In the enso of genuine general electorate.?, oven at 
a timo of communal clash, an Indian Christian may 
capture a scat, as ninny Muslims might prefer to 
vote for him in preference to a Hindu, and idee versa. 

Some members of our Community desire that, if 
tho present system is not to bo disturbed, our ease 
might bo mot by reservation of seata in what are 
at present termed general constituencies. Wo must 
however, state that there is a sharp and wide diver- 
gence of opinion on this point. A considerable 
number among us feel that reservation of seats can 
only bo offectivo in general constituencies com- 
prising of all communities . 

At this stage wo cannot but protest nt the artificial 
division of tho country into Muslims find 
Muslims. Wo are as much non-Mufilinm wi 
Hindus. Wo have our connection with both 
mumties, and our membership consists of 
from both, MV are Indians and not ~ 

or non-Hindus. The present division rJZ 

unsound and unfair to us. Wo ran, h»W; v % 
stand a division whereby in rwh 
majority community forms one gr»n if* " U^-IT *1 
cneies and oil minorities* situ ^ — 

a second set of const i t ue pc » * 1 irij ^ eas- 
various interest-; v/ii?drj * //* b "... 

will not be between ‘ ’ * 
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country * o K' th*dr own* quite o*- in\tr)i o*» 
tu-unlv'g* t\f otlmr communi*.’.*"* ; mid to fact 
f-'U-r of their Iradr** IjrtVo N*cti Sit th** Vnn* 
guard of our Mnwvh' for political vinaiwipn* 
tioil/* 

t'«. Its ?!,«* o-rii-’i"* of I I . In*hni (*hn-t?rtn-i had 

*!» v hi ■.*!,*•*•>? j** rwiiSa,?'* « '{ lii**rw‘V a- «*»anp.it*-| with 
otb^r r ‘U,t:;*.sot!iO', pn'p.othu »»f hNTAi y b*r 

l “hfl* * i-AV.-v V (\^ •*•.* jv*t Hot O' Its ?JtO |ltl!f*h pt'A UV‘«~'« 
»t on* ",*■*• hr mde- nml »ttt ft»r Iriunl*' - *i'l s i 
Kun-j •*-')!*■» nr, \ At-.m* ImkiW, no *!*■ »!*!, 
but th**v h-rm only <■ »n rn pr wui *.f t!*e h'tol 
p 'pub.tmn I'f v.-,*. l!\r:j i { ?J,rir atr* 

rvhvb'd* ?! f' j ♦r*v n .-r \'i literacy in the whe!** 
*d Hnti'h Is. ha T'-mvo** *• mo'd^mbly high Another 
f.%-! !'-n? n> K*ru<' in nnt.d r the l.i/h 

li'f.'tti'v vf o * uvn. 
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D^n pr* p-tt. t..,?r!y u>*:d; l-»?grr. 

T?::* ::;!;::*.x!e o t.'.-v* W»!b ?!«'♦ drpro’rd r!a*'e.-j 
pVr* k:* n hr w ! 4, as, ! hsv'A b*L*e « i t!;r;r and 

d;* d ds!.** In tro,n\ wax* nti Indian < hsvtmn 
cat: *>*«d„ on ;?o:r HH.nH, and tntrrpt’*'? tl.cn mm?* 

IXo*- # ; ;* Stftju / •* 

Oj;« «V<o ,r pisO/-: **> ivs-ruing the <4 the 

r*gt«t A * l jsrto t«* l*»* tt !^r k *’ 

in ^ rr^so r* t Krxt m ?!-,** **«t»i* 

♦. t J? *1? if ‘in *'i Itl'irA ilrtOO.O' !«' 

► \f«V";taT*.is!.: s * l«* tit'* Ot^r.! *»*?■!■. *«f >nsto«?iiy ro?i»* 

JtotJt’ti**' ?!,»''? i>f rit jr^trKt}* Oi!h**'i! n»«v 

I, *n<!r.*tno» *-? T!o-^ mfrwnrt!* oi!| )jnvo 

?5 ** « i ?!*^ Itnti'h In 

«*f hAr* !*»i!ns)*! t ? V*vto*-!uvfv!:t.'t« 

ry„ *!.V. % j*?oV i‘;T‘n v K'aw* jitiiud'"!. 

!n ir.»“? t!,rn' h-tw In'**, #j( v<ry vnlur, 

j:i t "ii *■* <«r |Mo (! t *y xs;r»y hnvr 

ft-.on, Wr ron«:tJf*r ihri! « n ih^ mi« h 

it viJI !«* vrrv r.tsr| # m !<»?»^ ns 

thr* !Sn?? k h !tns tlo* rt"j»nj,**i!nlity f* r t!i<* 

< InvonttiKot tn jt fhttll !*' it a <luty 

t’.ft! t!o* j:rv>vi*}»»*is ntr* onrri^t i»tt in ►pint ns woJJ 
ns id Inu*. Dr. SJtrvfm? Ahrn*vi Khnti t«f A U rtlmt w\« | 

I I . r**t with t !ii^ fptostjuTi iu his ht oU liV.rir orr 

XU< *'•/ if if yto*\r y;» .VtHryflO// 

Tli*’ <m ultir!) \\t* lay nn}»!irvsis nrr* ns ; 

1. IV 1 *' Tiorr-tnct* 4 *! rifflil to i* v rfnnn n'Hirunt’* 
rit^ nml o*'rt':iuiisi*M run! frt**v}f»:n to foJhjw rrlirioin 
Jvliff*. Ih'litnnns IitM*rty i« n most imjmrlAtit riuOit 
from our point of vi»*w. Thin n!-» inojuflr** iJm 

ri^ht of ovrry rtti^'ii to jirojm^nto Dio 
fnith unfottoro*! nml tinlumlfri**!, without of cour>o 
wantonly tin* h/ionvl Iw’lioD of othrm, n 
spirit of centiitw onquiry nml n^»*nrrJi or the ri^ht 
study of cosnjKimtivo reditrion Dinuld !>t« frilly 
n1hnve<I. 

2. KrliLnon shmiM not conntttutn n di^nbiUty in 
the ^xr-rci’-r of his voto by n citir.r*n in rrpif-<*iitntivo 
institutions — h>cn!, jiroviurinl or rnntrnl. In norno 
MimieipnlitiM wh<*ro conuniinnl n»pn^t*ntntion pm- 
vnil^, ron^titiK*ncjo.s nre divided into Hindu, ^fuMl^nl 
nrul Sildi, with the result tlmf nil Indinn ('hrintinn 
ib deprivcsl of tho rif»ht of contesting n prnt * *>^in 
FOino ra^OB tlmt of voting. This deprives tlio Indian 
Christmas of their ri^ht of citizenship which is the 
birthright of every Kiihjcct of Jfis Majesty. 

Wiatover tho fi>-Htcrn, every citizen who i« qimlified 
to vote Fhotild not bo debarred from the exorcise of 
his right merely because ho is tho follower of n 
particular religion. This is a fundamental basis of 
nil democracies and we cannot conceive of Kcspon* 
sihlo fJoveniment in India unless this disability is 
removed. 


H. All o flier *, nud;*i, and podtioni iti the country 
Humid ho open to nil cit»ri»n» without di'criniiimtum. 
It Htould !»*' charly ntetivl that religion ought in no 
wav to rtnud in the way of appoint ment/i to public 
>e»rvict-t. At thi*» rtage n wnrtl n^sln to he mid 
concerning the rc-'ervnlion of po'.ts for a particular 
ctmitiiurnty. believe in the policy of Hie open 

d<v,tr. We hold that merit m the m»)e criterion by 
which p<* ts in the public service* rltonld be given. 
It »•* cenfemh*d that, fer the encouracement of 
bar ho aid rl.v'i*!, ii ja iu^»eenry in the bivinning 
that a cettnm inunl«'r of may be earmarked 

fer them. We i an only mlv erihn to this doctnno 
in a wry hunt'd extent. Whenever there are 
applicant ■». t\ ho* after any te.f'i that may have hi**»n 
npph*>h are <»( r*pmt rtr nearly ^jual inrnt, prvfenuiee 
may Iw^ gj\rn to tho'e who belong to backward 

CMtnnmintir*-. 

X.— f m AVrriWf. 

Hut there i**. an a*jK*»'t of 1 he matter I < » which we 
«tr — itv* \n draw the point e* | attention of the <*oin- 
mcMoti. If p«et*» or admi*’Uon*» in 1‘Murational 
!ietitati<»ie are hi’* 4 *! on communal eoie.ideratiujc** 
Mtiill tuinotitir’i like ontn nre likely to cuffer most. 
Numerically Mnnll commumtie* by th«* very nature of 
thing** unK lie under ih^ahihtiet and han<ticnp“. 
Mill they have tie* ron-olation that they can partially 
nab up by onahty what they Jo*.* hv the Mmdlne^ 
of tiumlvn. They nitat corri- jw»ndmg!y work 
harder and h« j»a’j»irrd to rompete on terms of 
r'juahty with larger numl« 4 rs. If by their numerical 
strength t!;ey me entitled to one place, they may 
by th,eir «d;rMir merit obtain ten. So wc look witha 
great th"t! of misgiving on any t>yjtem that nj>j»or- 
tioni ♦eito m ptihhe on numerical Mrcnglh. 

Stirh a ,m tteui highly unfair and iletnmmtal to 
•'mall fiunoTitirs At any rate it ehmdd he clearly 
laid doivn tliat, cvm if rents are rnmmrkcd for a 
comparatively large minority, it Fhrtll be open for 
Minlhr ininoritiei t« claim a** many rents ns they 
can by merit alone. l*or in*.t«nn\ if there are 
forty j^T rent. ]H»«itions rr*rrvcd for, #ay, community 
It, and if an Indian t’hn*«tmn i*» more (ptnlified than 
the fortieth pen* on of that community who has hism 
appoint***! under that fixes! ratio to a post, In* must 
give place to on Indian (Tirintiaii or to a member 
of another Mimt! minority who on merit is ndjuilgeil 
letter. This is n rtsd eafcgunril, and wc cannot 
hut ntromdy j>n»^s for it. 

XI . — vf .Vominofom r/ionhf f > afKim/onnf in 

fill »/ rrl^T*. 

With the exception <»f Madras, in nil other provinces 
tin* representation of our Community in 1’iovincinl 
Councils is by nomination. There is n unanimous 
agreement on the part of Indian Cliristinns that this 
method <»f representation is extremely unsatisfnctoiy 
and shmild he done away with. Tho reasons for this 
ermoludon an*ohvimts. In tho first- instance, tho very 
fact of nomination is u considerable handicap to our 
representatives in the Council. On out* hand, then* 
is a pressure on them from the side of the tlovernmont- 
Whip ; on the other hand, if they conscientiously vote 
with the (Jovernmont, truly representing tlio feelings 
of the Community, their vote is discounted in tho 
public eye its being tho result of an unduo Government 
influence; ho their motives nro very often questioned 
and their influence considerably curt ailed. In tho 
second place, like nil other human institutions, the 
Government in nominating persons is prone to keeping 
its eyes on the number of votes it- can command in 
the I^egi si attires. It naturally hesitates before nomin- 
ating n man of absolute independence) of judgment. 
Cases have happened in tho past when according to 
public opinion nominated members who have ex- 
hibited any largo monsuro of judgment and in- 
dependence have not been renominated. Whatever 
reasons thoro may hnvo been for this action on tho part 
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t’f l)i<' i! * not;**! I. Ilf hud * t«» t| ir 

/r-im.- fhrt! rt /» UMUA’'d fl:Mf|b«~r li f n«.f n *.f fr OO'frf 

Mw tli Uttb I-? fh* I #**\ « rt,ti: r u! Jo f|«#* Mn fh„ 

!-*'' f W'd p 4 ‘bh<*, a ff.finnatrA ,, # fr rr<| 

HV'f" ?l>" t**J*t«-*» Mtftf l\ n «,< f ♦« i*. f»fji |, jr-Jif tKrr, ,,J t )j„ 

t* UV et.frfi.r*- Mi, I r*f» f»rl% 

UV° , M I ! 1-f !).<* Iii’lnn < t c innuisiil *. 

tl 'IHll'i 'f|-. d f«*f i" ft r» frj fr-rO*nr*\r,. | I | 

I*. «-H*i*l*ll!\ Hfr 4 «,.r;rr.| % rf...u»f | *- 

rv 1 1 . I A-' t\ U. "*'•-/ 1 * (ft \ Vr o.«| 

•AV f } . '* |ft f? " fl**.* r ^ ti f/ r <, «tftih' f I f tf n fK 

r\‘ rtPlbV I. rh »d I f Jr# ff' * |. If* 

r ^ c ' V r J. y^ r It n f},|f{.| r- t>* f /.r- f ; . f f l h*- ; £ 

r jt" 11 V. ^ V »**iM 

m/ 1 '**.' '! ?*, \ hil** f?.« jrct tnrj. 

1 3 I K e?.^ ivunt-? •>! ft u.mrVd utrjiA^:^ 

rh >*g I r.1 r.i \ «*h th*- f, “tl* tl r** 

• - » ’ l f* 'xu nu'h to. | • r - ■ | » r t * *» •( ih° t « •hk:!-: 
•Mu {>;. d - r.* pr» - -if 

In tl.V’s r • >:.« i * r..v. r’^ * I-' / :* 4 »rd ♦ fM*^ 

r- J «u* <•? 1». li*M I /.rrfr-l.s Oi f rrr, 

r >*n-i f)j?' I,* jmi.Vi fl.r-, t *:r 

* 1 r.?;V rl A*,-n ' l I c.f ; .^r.l 

'T 1 r»* {•!.'■**, 1^ riO » J'{» rflfui*. If; f).«2 tltftrtl' •; 

»"• r.*i tr. I lv*;5*f -..*1 I f f; 1* is ft c-rr *i* r i : - , 

»0 tl -* ■*; * rf.«| if, (. n**ff»*| 

«*.l ‘*5° f*,> j *.■' f', •;! t I f f—rt |. 


1. Hint « tfiK'-O of joint r.fjfJ M*p;ir/ff^ 

li.. vir. # fl.rtf I Kitl, f J,- m ,fl 

» OlViit. m! i^ri^lfitfirf jflioiiM f«*n*i*f of n rnnjoritv t> f 
M|r <t ffi'fnl.i-fTi vho /tru rlrrt#f| throiirh f'j/x. 

tom**", hut fhonM hit r* a jirt- •* ntntfon of f}/* 
" Ar,,0> * * "fttninmn'" throttrh t'-pftrnii- rbtv,in u * t o 

thft* m) O nf /,/ /y f ( h*. off finr/ox 

, f * offiffiniiil y lirr , i,hu f j;}/ v 

h» tin- v . ry if ii.i/hf il,h- to tlifriV,- tow nry ! 

,,, *' rn t" P m rn! * Nrfoffit# to 

fkdtr rr|^ rA si, r nfntiKinnt f r /*ff -/ fit ntion hv ||M/i;» . 
A- tuny li- r!rnrly Im'l Aov n ir, fj,». V / fy j^/irmin-r 
• ^ ,n * l/ t ,n# '» prowfr/’ o Uif‘Affi/*rnl SAvt'm !»/* 

f./wj flint fh/* |>o{.ufnr Iioil #• i /.n-r t of (h** r*-- 
f>rr~ J r*fi?r.»i*. r- / fhrr.<r;oi joint r,Wf ornt^-t only, 

;*rrfr-nlih ti ithouf nny — rv/itfon. If po- iM**. 

* ( \ o*tf,/ |»y pf* U' tii’jfin) r» p f o‘ ' nt/j*fon fn/iy 
I i>>: t lit i 1. *M In /uliti'in t/» 1 1 » i »* Los:***, t),» p- 
fjay l*« n :•,♦{ l.ou ^ v. h*'?t* r/iinnmniti/’i m/s v I»*‘ 
frofr-oo.i fhr«»*iyh r/'jmrn?/' i\fs<i nho 

int^fr.*, {,! r (V.rnti.r;, Infill try, Lnlimir, r*r. 
.Sin* ^ o ffi/l it j// ,* to pn^'/<| f,y I»o*Ii t !./• Hot:-/*-* 

flm f • ; tfjJI hntr* tln’jr »nfc yufir«U i:\ tl'./* 

f"* r;*I I. <>*:—*. 7 Iff* r/'O-tif ufi/fi <<l flm-.'* ho»}‘/*H 

« I, -»:*?* I f'fnr* tj/i f»»r r.*»* t **h oil if j/i /»: ^v^vy r.jip/.irit* 
f:;'-nt »*f n .H*n!«j*/fry f 'orumt '-if»n, nn/l uouM th f, roforr 
p-oi{ |^ j-\ nv # 'if,xl tn**Ani <>{ [jfrt;*r»**) (/lunoli n bVi-uzn 
*<f /rfj»»y.tl rlf«—. -ratr^ thrnfi/hoti*. 


XU ^ :?*!* <h / ' />; 

t U r !.*.*. <* r.!f* > J'l*. p *. *.*/■• I 1 1- V V. <* * * i ; I I <* h if>j« y 

if t 1 n -'.r-*n * f !'•■:* J'.’irml r»-f r*':*'ntr.*: it t> rl .« Ii*? r/1^ 

h-‘* Vi--* iti tl.1t r\v tJ - f! i i •*■;/ n 

v >u t’, • rr ’I V..- t»*:i (»rrpr.rr«| trt!,r- njr 

('ll i:j *»•', if ^ r ll '.*. «* r.'i*. , It; t!, 1 ' *-*.1 r*r» J» ,'ftjr * ,\t 

• } -* rMi/ V. n ijr ,, f %* i,, ti.ftPr |! r.V \? 

ths*. Ift rv < ’ f«— i?r~-r; fi t>\ f*“Ir/i -n- r* it-itititUU*"* 
| -* Co fr-n-j: */. t' r.rr |j.!il rr;!i*?r,j J. , r. frj,*r-w 

tlfOJ IM tJ.^ r-v*;;f* li ftV, f..';'L th^ » J fr tjJJ . - * r r. 

thit t* th« «»Jtlv *•*• “•> * j«*ti f< ' «“-.*♦> vl.irh 

m larp-* r;;-. ? * - r rj"*:rnif./ trprr -r ?;!<%*;• n 


t* J> :/‘.f ' 

n inn 


IIr\*. jfj, 

'■jatf'*!, % if 


Irt.'l <1. 


pnn. 


(t) t).a! ti.r hulmn 


< Tim* tnit f *»rr?nn?u! v rlftflly \ » f* r ll;r* 

n»!'»p*}<oj <if /'rjmrr.I rjj aI» jijl* tl.»> line, 

rrnliranjv nil \ *'*.*•?*, t‘ !j«tr;rf fl./'if f» fnifl:, 

nrnf (of flint it t/r-im flint, tn cr-** flnr prairjpln j* 

/tlrfr* f/> /m/or rt»fnr/it:fitf/r* or i- ji />* 
j.*i\r;t rjVt f/*, in flint m«r> iltirin^ t)./' f fnn*'iti<»nrtl 
{v^rio<I In'Ii rnn ('hmttaJM o?o n!-o fuuz}r<\ f/» t\ »r*|»nrn{r 
rt*pr»- ••ntnfiofi, 

Th** prolilrtu th**n ^hou^| rr-mmuiin! r* pr/*- 

mtitatinti 1/^ thrmr/h ••l/'/*tornt»*i i>r through 

rt'o'm atton of f/*nM in j»»mt rI#M*tornt**-» 1 *riiout*ls \n* 
ill*’ Vu'Vi tlint /•*'{mrnf/« rI**rfoffif*‘ ** Jml’r Ixt /i th** 
ff'tttn*/' *>( fnrlt*>n nwl )mvr #Io «»* Jmmi tf> f)</» prfmfl* 
of n*nl tmtionnj h/o tn th«* ronntry, vp nrc not nut. 
vinrM fully tJmt tli * f»y*?/’itt of jfn'nt olrrtontt/*?* is thn 
richt folutuui of this voxr<! proMorn. 1*or, oftrr nil, 
t)\o rt'nl prohl«*m is not of t !*♦* nyhf/*m or of tli»* in^tlioO 
through which rrj»rr*(/*nfnfion is M*rnrr<l hut of tlio 
iru*malify flint li<"< hrhim! *h If the citizen* of J tuhn 
ho^irt to’fhinl; Jinfionnlly mnl jilnro nntjonnl intrrrst 
before r«*cf ionnl nntl conirniinnl inton\-t#*. the tinnier 
will bo con“icicrnhly minimi-ctl. If however the 
tncntnlity temnins urmlUTctl, joint elor t or nte?* mny 
ea-silv hr worke<l in Mirh n wnv im to promote flirrord 
mul ‘clishnrmonv. If tho other communities or the 
Oovcmmont romo to the ronelacio/i tbnf. joint oloc- 
tori\te<? wmthl tenil to Je«son friction nml brill#: nbout 
n better relntioi^bip, we ns n Community would 
welcome this nVfitom. nnd indeed there nro nr&uncnta 
in fiwour of this experiment bemp tried. It should, 
however be pointed out that in actual practice tins 
IvrtSn of joint electorate. «ill be ve 0 - Oi/licH to 
nnnlv to Iwlinn Chri^tinns. nml some spee.nl means 
Sim vo to bo devised other than those of nomination, 
for ensnrinK that our voice is not altogether mute m 
the councils or our country- Before uo proceed 
further!' hou-ovor, iro have two suggestions to make 
for the consideration of tho Comm.ssion. 


Wr '.*■ i'.K to jnahe it ci^xr bnttevrr (h*it we are not 
ad *. <>< t\ Uir.vji/'rrl in th*- province? nn 

vrr.tjj.'h. Our advocacy of fh** r‘ c oud boti-e 
t- brmfr«| tn fb<*ii-e#»f fhh\tTh*m for th<* fisfricunnlhiz 
if r< intrust*. In at ** fbw MJ^VHt/ou is 

r* fr‘p!r«b t Vr-tt#d i*i?er»'»tn ran aho lx* aernm- 
in th^ npj»*f j,ou*e, Apert from thht \re 
I'trfr? r, rlnmb^r w.tlMn for th« provinces# 

XU!, — Print \pU cj JUprt.* solution by Communiti'.*. 

1. We have iMil^rdrly n n ^ c i o in J r ua/ 

a:irvrl;ri nrnm«f mahim? any rtorratJmt orcxcc^rivo 
ihrurtrid for our ('immunity. Wc Imvc tri'xi to study 
tlif* pri»bh*rn Hi impartinfly n.-« i*» po«ihIc for u=i, in tlu> 
h/h( of fh«» prifiriph* i oji vhfch tho constitution is 
7 h»* rjftirn •* u»* now* f>tit fnneard art' to the 
b»-*! i»f our N*h»»f e»pnrnbh'and jutb TJicy arc bawd 
on tl.<* princip!* i rmmciatKi n!>ovo and generally 
ncci'ptrfl ro Inru; iv-t repre*/ ntation by communities is 
<I«v*m#*<| th*i only pnwt ira! wnv, namely, all important 
min/'ritirs fihould 1^ rrprtr/ nt^tl in excels of their 
mjTiwnral ntanctli with du f * rvgarxl to the position 
and the int^n ^ts* of th/* rrtnjoriti'*. 

It cannot Ik* chuiicd that the application of this 
principle* i*< oftr>n very difficult and hazardous. On 
examining tlio pn.«*/*nt ratio of allotment of scats to 
vnrioiw communities in various lcgLslnturcs, it is our 
conKuh'nxI opinion that tho division is just and 
ocjuitnbln; nil that we urge is that this principle 
nhould Ik* extended to our bum Community as well. 
We have examine^] this question in greater detail 
Inter on. Wo should state, Jiowcver, that there is no 
one grneral principle which can apply to all the pro- 
vinces. It cannot bo contended that, because com- 
munity A, which forms such mid such per cent, of the 
total jwpulation, is given X number of scats in 
Province B, therefore tho community C in Province 
D bearing tho same proportion relative to other com- ^ 
muni tics is entitled to tho same number of seats in its 
own province. Tho question can only be settled in 
each province on its own merits. In our opinion this 
is tho only practical way of solving the problem. 

2. Jfrprcsmtatwn on Population basis. — iWule the 
principle enunciated above is in our opinion equitable 
it may present difficulties in its practical application 
It hn a been contended that tlio simplest solution ir> 
to givo every community representation cm n purely 
numerical basis. There is no doubt that, from the 
point of viow of simplicity, this principle has got a 
great deni in its favour. We understand that the 
Indian National Congress lias agreed to this formula, 
but it has also laid down that tho minorities should 
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be willing to give mutual concessions to each other in 
various provinces As soon ns n reservation of this 
description is applied, tliis simplo formula becomas at. 
once complicated, nnd, in other words, gives recogni- 
tion to the principle of cxcessivo representation 
of minorities indirectly. If tho representation by 
numerical strength is to be recognized ns tho guiding 
principle of tho future constitution, wo os a com- 
munity will gladly accept it, though wo do not con- 
sider it sound in tho present condition of tho country. 
We would suggest that in this enso small minorities 
may bo given n scat by allotment or by reservation, 
wherever they aro in appreciable numbers, with a 
further provision that, wherever tho community is 
entitled to a ono-third scat, tho fraction should always 
be converted into a full seat, 

3. Our growing numbers should be taken into con- 
sideration. — One further factor in regard to our 
Community needs to bo taken into consideration 
when proportional representation of various com- 
munal groups is being worked out. In tho case of our 
Community our numbers have been growing much 
faster than other communities. This enquiry is being 
held threo years before tho next census is due. Now 
figures will not bo available till ono or two years after 
1931. By that time the proportion of scats in 
different legislatures will have been determined as a 
result of the Commission, and ‘will have been fixed 
for ten years. This fact needs to bo homo in mind 
in order that our just claims may not bo overlooked. 
Our progress in the past will appear from tho following 
table. We would once refer to tho observation of tho 
Census Commissioner to the effect that tho number of 
Indian Christians in some provinces wore considerably 
underestimated. 

We notice that tho Buddhist is tho only other 
community which has increased in the same or to a 
greater degree, but Buddhists are mainly to be found 
in Burmah, and therefore any problem that may arise 
on account of them is only confined to that province. 


XIV . — Our Representation in the Legislatures . 

Wo now proceed to examine our representation, as 
compared with other communities, in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. Tho percentage of com- 
munities is based on the Subsidiary Table I in the 
Census Report y India , 1921, and is further in agree- 
ment with the proportions given in the latest publica- 
tion India , 1027 - 2S , by Mr, Coalman. The percentage 
of tho Muslim Community is also incorp orated in a 
tablo given in a pamphlet entitled What are the Rights 
oj the Muslim Minority in India , by Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan of Allahabad. 

Tho percentage of various communities in British 
provinces is as follows : — 

Hindus (including Jains nnd Buddhists) 70*8 
Muslims ... ... ... ... ... 24*01 

Christians ... over 1*23 

Sikhs ... ... ... ... ... *96 

Tribal Religions nnd others ... ... 3*0 

A word of explanation is required os to tho use of 
tho term Hindu in place of general constituencies 
throughout tliis Memorandum. In most of tho pro- 
vinces tho general constituencies aro in effect Hindu 
constituencies so long, at any rate, as thej" are 
separate constituencies for Muslims and others. For 
a member of a minority community, except in very 
exceptional cases, it is practically impossible to bo 
returned from theso constituencies. There have been 
exceptions that only provo tho rule. 

1. Council oj State . — In tho Council of State the 
seats aro distributed as follows : 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Special 


Tablo A 
(Including 
tho special 
constitu- 
encies.) 

50 per cent. 
32 „ 

3 „ 

15 


Table B 
(Excluding 
the special 
constitu- 
encies.) 

59 percent, 
37*5 

3 * 5 „ 


Proportion per 10,000 oj population : 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Hindus 

6,589 

6,688 

6,835 

7,014 

7,197 

Sikhs 

96 

89 

68 

64 

63 

Muslims 

2,407 

*2,351 

2,324 

2,240 

2,260 

Christians ... 

123 

102 

82 

68 

58 

Buddhists . . . 

465 

436 

406 

321 

172 


Percentage of Increase 

200 RELIGIONS of INDIA 200 

1881 to 1921 

175 W5 



CENSUS OF INDIA 


No Provision for Indian Christians. 

There is no statutory provision for the nomination 
of an Indian Christian. In the last two Councils of 
State, however, an Indian Christian has specifically 
been nominated. 

We arc entitled to One Seat. 

By virtue of our numbers we, like the Sikhs, are 
entitled to at least one elected seat. The exact method 
of election for one seat for the whole of India is not 
easy to determine, but we have further on suggested 
one or two ways of indirect election, and the Com- 
mission through' their wider experience may be able 
to devise some other suitable method. 


Suggestion for an Enlarged Council. 


We regard the present constitution of the Council of 
State to be unsatisfactory. The proportion of 
nominated and official members to the elected element 
is too high. We suggest a Council of State of at least 
100 elected members roughly divided as follows : — - 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Christians . ... 


Special 


50 

32 

3 

3 


12 


(One to be reserved for 
South India and two for 
the rest of India.) 


The Franchise should be extended to — 

(i) All members of the Municipalities and 
District Boards. 

(ii) All M.A.’s or holders of equivalent degree, 
and B.A.’s of not less than ten years’ standing, 

(iii) The , Land Revenue qualification should 
be reduced to Rs. 500 per annum and Income 
Tax to Rs. 10,000 per annum. 
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Mi:>tonANnrM sriiMrrrr.p nv Tin: Ammsdia CoNn:ui:Nci: or Indian Cjihivtiank, fCWimirr/. 


3. Hrur/urm/ 

(A) Mapuas rju:‘iun;Nrv. 

(it) Tho proportion of population i* ns follows : — 
Hindus ... ... ... 8S*7 per c<*nt. 

Mu-lims ... ... ... 0*7 „ 

Christian** ... ... ... Zl*2 „ 

Tribal Itcligioiv* ... ... 1*4 M 

(5) ’Tito proportion of Mvats U ir* follows : — 

Table A. Table H* 

(Including (Excluding 

the **}>ecml the special 

tOOt^.) mm* *- .) 

Hindu* ... f»5*5 jvr cent. 78 jxt emit. 

Muslims ... 13*5 ,, 10 ,, 

Christ inn*? 5*5 ,, t» 

Sjnvinl eon* 

sriturnrie** LV5 .» 

(e) Wo ntv already entitled. on the principle* stated 
above, to nt lou**t h^voji scats in tho Madras Presidency 
on tho profit bari**. Wo would however Mipge-l tlmt 
tho Council should In* enlarged so a* to Jmvc about 
200 elected menders, which wo hugged should ho 
distributed on on equitable hari* ns follows ; — 


Hindu** 

... 125 

Mudim* ... 

30 

Chri<rinns 

15 

Sjxxdnl cimMitucncie* 

30 


(B) Tin: I*cnjaii. 

(n) The population of tho Punjab is as follows : — 
Hindus ... ... ... 31 jht cent. 

Muslim* ... ... ... 85*3 ,, 

Sikh* ... ... ... 11*1 .r 

Christ ians ... ... 1*0 ,, 

Other* los-.s than ... ... 1 ,» 

[b) The heats nt present are dist ribuicd ns follows : — 



Table A. 

Table B. 


(Including 

(Excluding 


the special 

tho spin* ini 


scatB.) 

scats.) 

Hindus 

2S j>er cent. 

31 jht cent. 

Sikhs 

) 7 „ 

19 „ 

Muslims ... 

45 „ 

50 „ 

S)>ecinl con- 
stituencies 

10 „ 



(c) The Punjab problem is in many ways a. difficult 
one, particularly as the problem is affected by tho 
presence of a strong minority liko the Sikhs. Wo 
understand that tho Muslims claim that they should 
have a majority of seats in the Punjab Council. In 
our opinion, however, tho decision of tho Lucknow 
Pact was a fair one, namely • that, they should have 
50 per cent, of tho elected neats allotted to tho 
various communities. Tho problom is, however* that 
of tho Sikhs, who arc 11 per cent, of tho population 
and consider themselves entitled to 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the seats. Such an arrangement is practically 
impossible, unless tho interests of other communities 
aro unfairly dealt with* 

(d) Indian Christians on tho present basis nre 
entitled to three seats. Wo feel, however, that it 
may complicate matters if our representation is 
to bo taken into consideration when calculating tho 
percentage. Wo therefore suggest that threo scats 
be reserved for tho Indian Christian Community 
outside the seats allotted to communities, and bo 
included along with tho special constituencies. 

(c) Our suggestion is tlmt, out of an increased total 
of about 175 elected seats, the proportion of various 


interests bo somewhat as follows : — 

Hindus ... IS 

Sikhs 27 

Muslims ... ... ... 75 

Christians ... 7 

Other Special Constituencies ... 18 


(C) Unitki> Pnovi.vrj:*?, 

(u) The population is divided ns follows:— 

Hindus ... ... ... SI. Hjiei cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 14.2 ,, 

Christians ... ... .5 f , 

Of hem ... ... ... .5 ,, 

(/») The sent** are divided as follows:— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

tho hpeeinl the special 

scats.) 

Hindus ... tin percent. 07 per cent. 

Muslims ... 2D ,, Z1Z1 ,, 

Speeinl Con* 

M it Henries 11 „ 

(c) In roiiMdering the claims of tho Indian Christians 
in tho United PiovineiM, and in putting forward our 
claim, attention is drawn to tin* following tommies 
in tide by thi' Census CnminisMonor in tho Census of 
India, 1021. Volume 1, Part I, jmgo 110, pain. 03 

“ Oil the other lmnd, in tho United Provinces 
ami tin' Punjab, apparently a dolibcinto 
attempt was made by members of the Atya 
Snnmj to induce Christian convoits from 
Hinduism to return to their funner teligion. 
Enquiry in various villages in tho foimer 
province showed that tho census tccoid has 
been falsified in this losport in a considerable 
number of ca*>es. Mr. Kdye believes that this 
was done throughout the province, and tlmt 
th»* inctea-e, which according to the fjguics 
was from 170,09*1 to 203,170 or 13 per cent, 
was really considerably greater, and that tho 
actual miin her of Christians in the province 
i any be about 2,50,000." 

[<!) Wo would suggest mi elected Council of about 
200 seats, which may bo distributed somewhat as 
follows : — - 


Hindus 

... 124 

Muslims ... 

52 

Christians 

4 

Special Constituencies 

... 20 


(c) If tfir present strength of the Council is retained, 
ire ask for ftrci rents. 

(I)) Bi:noau 

(a) Tho population is divided ns : — 

Hindus ... ... ... 43*7 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 54 „ 

Christians ... ... *3 „ 

Others .. 2 ,» 

(5) Tho seats aro ns follows : — 

Table A. Toblo B. 

(Including (Excluding 

tho special the special 

scats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 40 per cent. 52 per cent. 

Muslims ... 34 „ 48 „ 

Special Con- 
stituencies 2G „ 

(c) Wo Would submit tlmt Indian Christians aro 
entitled, to two seats in this Council as their number is 
over ono lakh. 22,000 Anglo-Indians have been given 
tw T o soats in tho Council. We boliove our interests 
demand no less. Wo aro five times ns largo os Anglo- 
Indians. 

(d) Wo advocate an elected Council of about 200 
with five Indian Christian seats as follows 


Hindus 

78 

Muslims ... 

78 

Christians 

5 

Special 

39 


X 3 
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IS HI AS KTATl'TOKY COMMl«StOS. 


tvpr'j *iriHf*rrri* nv rut: Am.*Ini»ia <u* Ishias CjfiinmAN'h f Contimwl. 


fl!) 

(<l) I'll' dlltnhUtUMl »>? tll»* 

, . 

Mu-hiu* 

i iitv t mu * 




pt’pidnttnn ii 11*1 


77*7 jk’I , 
HM ## 

II „ 

1 * 2 

• +* »♦ 


Tb-* jir-ijHijimn «>f Indian Ditrimin >t» flu* papula- 
1 1 « >n u <> iiM b** ni'i' lt hwg**r if Nmi<I ^ innvrrHd i n t ^ * n 
ppum* **, f* 1 th** rpu* •!»»;» nil) |b**ll tu nth*' 
n «hlb*r*nt r p**«*t 

If bind it rvhub'd, lli** tiri/i r> : Iliniltio M* 

p<*r m;iI , Mu-Iim- H fw*r rr*n! , 1 'httnttntn ) • A p'*r 
t'f’fit . • I A par Mtthmmmulmn Jim** p*»t 

1 1 * ■> H*r Bombay. 

o b-lnu »* thx; tic* Indian f ‘Jin* tinfi ( Vinmtinity 

<i nf |'M i f mnrbd t<» fu*»r«*at*» trt fli** Bombay I*r » * 
dm*'** W** #>iigp*-*t t)»ai th<* I "iinnl rdi'mld I"* 

rr»l»iiy»**i and I <>f n? l**A*t 2b0 **b*»t#d 

Hh’ImJ*'’? « «»? r a horn at l'vi'-t hv«* rJiouhl bo Indian 
riintu «»•. \\ «*. how r\ ct, rrfrnm fr*»m giving any 

,.*h*'f pr*>p'*llwJn ouiug t<* th** cunplvationi ivriMiig 
, m* Sttnl UV »*•{? .'**lv nr** m fnv »*ur <>( lh«* frorpruu* 
;nll*'U <d Gw* p?*»v ttW*M op <» Imgtu'tr ba <% nftd, 
lh»w*d" r, \ in *i*ir judgment, Sm*l h*» fund#* ** 

t-oparaH* pr^vm***** At thn rtng«* it tuny fd- f » b** 
dirt? an iv* in with tJa* prop" a) Hint fhn 

Morin - um\ In* mU*>du< «d in tin* N *>« t H W» ‘*ni 
! V*nf.'’f Pf»‘« ui' « , du«* rn/ar't !»*dng had t<« th** <I' f* t.« «* 
*.f Iiali**. 

il*> Hm mj \m» or.i -i\. 


^11 Til'* p >p*ll.vtt"U I** A ■* fnll*‘*.*o i 

Hin*lu* M’* Sp-rmut. 

Mialmn ... l u< >;*» *. 

C ‘hnittAit*’ ... •*. 1 *'* *» 

TriJaiJ ... 7»*t> ,, 


U m iv»n *A‘*rtU> t\ml t)*nrv art* uH*mt tht<^ <*t 

('Jirpttmni, »v*.***niifi« («» tli” TnMn JJ, 

1*JI» fVraji* n/ VolnfU” l, pan I* H*'p‘‘»t. It 

may !>«’ pomt#'I «*uf ffmt m ('h"tn Nnp|»ur itlon«* tJ»<*r** 
nm* laUii *•: Oiriifmni 'Oi*> form n mtir)i Jnrprr 
rirop«>rtmn tfin! *oi>» jir»»vin«*»* tlmn t)i»* p*'ri‘rntn^»' 

in d>" pr»»vinm n It Im' 

(liflrfi'ln**’ iM'tUH'H tin* 

l*i v»*n m i>*i!*o<imry TaM«' l, p«p' I‘^I* Crnru.* vj 

/m/oi, Vnliint" l/jmit I. m»«l |)f.jmlnti*»n !>y 

rolurmn, TnM»* 11 pup* *H» <»f Volmm* 1. part 

In the ca*<n „f Itifmr amf Ori*oi the ili**rn*pnnry i- 
very market! tiahttl, tlu* fitrurert Iwiiijr 257,1^0 nrul 
:uirt rtr»s. The former talile pivet f<*r rhotn Xap]>»r 
223,ri78\ The fimirtM nre probably larger, jflou ever , 
tnkim: thin figure, the poputntum in Chota Xngpur 
u'orlc.M out ax follmvn * — 

Hindus <2 percent. 

Muslims ... ... *»» ft *• 

rhristuins ... .«• ‘2' r> " 

Tribal HWigions ... 17*5 „ 


(b) 


Tlie peats in 


tlio Council are 
Tnb)Q A. 
(Including 
the pporial 
(teats.) 


as follows ; — 
Table il 
(KNcIuding 
the special 
scntvS.) 


Himhis ... G3*5 per cent. 73 per cent. 

Muslims ... 23*5 » 27 »> 

Special con* 

stitucrnoics 13 #» 


(c) Two sonlR bv election fell to the locitimntc slmro 
ot Indian Cl.retinns in this province. 


ta | We would, however, sugeest n Conned of about 
coo eleoteil members in the following proport, on 
“ ... ... 125 


Hindus 
Maxims ... 

Indian Chrisfeians 
Special constituencies 


45 

5 

25 


(('*} C/:.vth-U. Vi’.ovixcr/i. 


(a) TJit> populnfion ratio is n*i /oj low #: — 


Hindu* 

Mudturi ... 
Indian ('bri*diai»M 
tribal IMipiona 


Hi percent. 
4 

*3 , f 


iumiJ>**r of Indian Cbri’dmns i*» about 75,000, 
and h prolmldy larger at th** pre-cut tirna. Four 
p r r# nt. Mu ilinn an* given 12 /**r rent, of rb'ctwl pfinti 
allotted to Mmmmintiei, 'j’b»» Indian Cbri^tian^ 
rboiiM lx^ given at lead one ejected *'*at. At [>rr**n t 
tb‘*r** i i not even i>n»*r'*Jtt —not oven by nomination. 

(A) We voiiJd ntigg#-it n round! with 100 deefer] 
in«*inlH*r'» fomcv/Jiat ilixtributed ai followA 


Htudut ... ... ... ... 73 

Minium J2 

Hhridimn 2 

Sjv-einl rorntttii#*nrie*i ... ... 13 


,V r.—.Vd.d o/ IlUctian for 0\C Provitiaol 
Jj'yi.'hiturrs. 

Xou* fh*> ipj'^tion to )>c coiLHidcTcd next is the 
ineth'td by ubidi our repri^entntivixi in the Provinces 
nmV lx* rff-rtiMl. In the rjv-« of pcjvirnte electorates 
th«*n« ii n*> diftirully. Jf H'pnrnte electoratf'S are 
infitwltirtil it mivbt lx* mom ivlvantageoits to have as 
friv m!iitttii'‘udei ai jKi-dbl** but to Jinvc plural 
**i ifntit Uf*nej»‘i ujtJi single tram finable system of 
po»p>rtianrvl rvprr eutnth»n. In ^ornc of the provinces 
Id:** th*' Ihinjnl), the I’niVd Provinces, Bihar, Bc*ng fl b 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, it may even bo 
puiiblr t<> have on** constituency with the plural 
nv-itf-m of voting for tb»* whole of the province. 

’ But tb** problem h, vrhnt should lx* done in case of 
jfiint eh*eforatej ? 3H^*rv'ation of a seat in general 
c»>n , *titii' , nci** < is rvida/jtJv out of the rjuestion, 
e\r*»pt jwrbapi in a very fv\v ea*:es. Tlie renl point in 
p«int oh*ct<»rnteri is that' tho ro presentntivo should be 
elected with the voiw and sup/*>rt of otfiorx than t bat 
of bin cum co-religion Litx. Ibis can be accomplished 
through hf>*rInHy devised constituencies. We will 
Migg*^t that in these constituencies the voters 
should lx* nil Indian Cliriittai» who oro qualified 
electors for the provincial legislatures, and such 
mcmlx*™ of other communities who are votens 
to the Council of State. The Indian Cliristians will 
continue to have the right to vote in other constituen- 
cies but will not be eligible to stand ns candidates. 


X VI. — !’rcmc/n«c. 

At this stage a few words regarding franchise will 
lot l>o out of place. The growth of democratic instit- 
utions on pnrhnmentary Unes is verj' largely depen* 
lent on the pro]x*r oxerciso of vote by electorates, and 
t is therefore with considerable npprehension that 
re bnvo been observing certain tendencies wliich were 
nanifested in the last elections. The amount of money 
hat w cm spent in the lost election is said to hove been 
m enormous sum, and wo have reason to belie\e that 
heso roports nro not altogotlier without foundation. 
Xe strongly urge tlint nil forms of corruption shovUd 
>e carefully guarded against, and every effort mode 
o cheek this tendency. Tho first and the foremost 
top no cess an* for responsible Government is the 
reation of an intelligent doctorate, and this cannot 
>o accomplished unless education becomes universal. 
Alulc considerable progress has been made m the 
pread of primary education, wo urge that this progress 
3 not commensurate with the needs of the country. 
Vo strongly urgo that the Commission should make a 
pecial point of laying emphasis on compulsory 
education for six years for every boy as well as for 
(V<?r y girl. Tliis, however, is a question which we 
mderstand would come up separately before the 
Commission, and wc hope to lay our views before the 
Commission, in a subsequent JMemorandum. A 
his stage we are only concerned with the bearing o 
his subject on the question of franchise. *or tins 
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reason, wo are not able to recommend the widening 
of the* franchise on property basis at the present time. 
It will be more effective if the percentage of the 
population which has got the franchise at present itses 
ita vote more intelligently. We desire that pome sort 
of literary qualification be also added, for instance, 
all Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular Middle passed 
persons be included in the franchise for provincial 
councils. 

XVII. — Comc/hpioh. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit that wo have, in 
the course of the present memorandum, endeavoured, 
to the best of our jxnvor. to present our case in a 
moderate, equitable, and practical manner. Wo ask 
for no special concessions or favours, either on the 


aide of representation on the Legislatures, or in the 
Public Services ; wo only ask for tho application of 
such principles to our Community as nro found best 
in the interest of tho nation in tho present condition 
of the country and its futuro progress. 

We desire to subordinate onr communal interests 
to tho wider considerations of national advancement. 

We do not wish to separate oursolvcsS or to hold aloof 
from the rest of our countrymen. Wo share with them 
all legitimate and constructive schemes for tho 
attainment of self-government within tho Empire. 

In obedience to tho teachings of tho roligion that wo 
profess, our highest ambition should be to work for 
the good of our country and to render service to our 
nation without distinction of caste or creed. 


DELHI. 

Dated 26th November, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


ronsnsT : 

All the Mcmuhrs or Tin: Commission and or rm: Central Committee (except 
Sard ah Shiydev Sinoh Ureiioi). 


Deputation of INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 


The Deputation consisted of : 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji, M.L.C., Calcutta. 
Professor Ahmad Shah, M.L.C., Unitod 
Provinces. 

1. Chairman : Wo aro very glad to receive this 
deputation. I think Mr. B. L. Rnllia Ham is going 
to act ns tho principal spokesman, aro you, sir? — 
{Mr. B. L. B alii a Barn) : Yes. 

2. X mw just stnto for tho information of my 
colleagues who clso aro hero. Mr. B. L. Hallia Ham 
is tho president of tho All-India Indian Christian 
Conference and comes from Lahore ? — Yes. 

* ******** * 

4. There is Mr. S. C. Mukerji, who is a member of 
tho Bengal Legislative Council, a nominated member, 
I suppose ? — {Mr. S. C. Mukerji) : Yes. 

5. Rev J. C. Chnttcrji, whom I have tho plcasuro 
of knowing, is a member of tho Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Chattorji, you are also nominated? — (i?ct\ J. C . 
Chaltcrji) ; Yes. 

6. Prof. Ahmad Shall is a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Unitod Provinoos ? — Prof. Ahmad 
Shah : Yes. 

7. That, again, is nominated ? — Yes. 

8. Mr. K. L. Hallia Ham is tho president, are you 
not, of the Punjab Indian Christian Conference? — 
Mr. K. L. Ballia Bam : Yes. I am also an ox-mombor 
of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

9. There does not happen to bo a representative 
from Madras. In Madras, I think the Indian Chris- 
tian members of the council are elected ? — Bev. J . G . 
Chatter ji : Yes, that is tho only province where they 
are elected. 

* ******** * 

22. You might just tell me this, gentlemen. We 
have not got here a representative directly from 
Madras; but I think I can ask you this question. 


Rov. J. C. Chattorji, M.L.A. 
Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. 


As far as this deputation is concerned, supposing 
that representation from tho Indian Christian com- 
munity, ns such, is adopted, havo you any desiro to 
see tho representation further sub-divided, for 
instance, ns between Roman Catholic Christians and 
Protestant Christians ? — No, sir. Our Conference 
admits and invites Christians of all denominations to 
become membors of it and wo have had Roman 
Catholics as members of this Association and nobody 
lias suggested this, 

* ******** * 

31. Do I sum up this document correctly on 

genoral facts when I say this, that this deputation, 
speaking on behalf of tho Indian Christian commu- 
nity, expresses itsolf as quito willing to sco communal 
electorates abolishod ovorywhore, and if they were It 
would not ask for a separate electorate for Indian 
Christians, though I gather that you still ugk for V;n1x 
to bo resorvod ? — Mr. B. L. Pallia Bam / No, tdr* 
Our position is, in tho first placo, wo would ad '///"/, tin 
that communal elections be ontiroly abolished v,p bout 
any reservation of seats. Our socond i>, 

that in case that is not done, and if j >t . 

reserved, then wo would want some indJnsi /noibod 
of reprosontation. 

32. You see one possiblo system is a jy/v.m v.'hiei: 
would preserve in somo cases commma ’ 

and another possiblo system would L, t // T1C ; r ' 
communal electorates altogether, hot ;* *////»; Id — * 
be possible for seats to bo reserved ' v , / >w b'd ar'*- - 
particular communities, ho that tf'lhfy d: ~ 
come to tho top of tho poll, 
bo a seat for suoli QtuvIUM ^/ 1 >//,/,(/] 
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know first of all was, if there was an abolition of 
communal electorates, do the Indian Christians ask 
for seats to bo reserved for them in general electorates, 
or are they prepared to take their chanco of being 
elected ? — Wo are prepared to take our chanco. Wo 
feel that it is the best thing for the country. Wo 
would rather have abolition of communal electorates 
in any form. Wo advocate that as our first choice. 

33. At page 319 of your Memorandum you say : — 
“ There is a section of our community, including a 
few leaders of prominence, who hold that in no 
case should we ask for a separate representation 
through separate electorates. But to the best of our 
knowledge the majority of the Indian Christians do 
not agree with this view.” There you say that the 
majority of Indian Christians “will welcome reserva- 
tion of seats in general electorates if this system is 
adopted for all communities, but if this method is 
not found possible of general introduction, they are 
constrained to ask for soparato electorates.” When 
I read that I thought it meant that you would be 
willing to see separate electorates dropped if everybody 
else dropped them; but then, if they were dropped, 
and you had general electorates, you would still think 
it right to reserve seats for Indian Christians ? — Our 
position is that if seats are to be reserved for com- 
munities, then we would ask for reservation, and if no 
seats are to bo reserved, then we do not put forward 
any claim. We would rather see the entire communal 
elections altogether abolished. But we want to be 
treated just as the other communities are. If there 
is a reservation, then we would have our seats 
reserved. If there are separate electorates, then 
there is no other alternative for us but to ask for 
them, but if both are abolished, we will be happy. 
Rev. J. C. Challerji : We say that with full realisation 
of the fact that if we had purely general electorates, 
none of our community will bo elected, or will stand 
practically any chance of being elected, but the 
majority of our community are prepared to accept 
that gladly, because wo feel that it is in the interest 
of the community as a whole. That is the ideal and 
the right thing. 

34. That is to say, if I have followed you correctly, 
the Indian Christian community as represented by 
you generally takes the view that its higher duty is 
to seek to represent and share the fate of all who 
live in this countiy and not merely to seek to re- 
present their own exclusive body ? — Mr. B. L. Rallia 
Ram : That is exactly our point. 

35. Then another point which you make is, you 
point out at page 198 that as long as you are specifically 
represented by nomination, those members of your 
community who have been qualified for a vote are 
classed as belonging to what is called the non- 
Mahomedan general constituency ? — Yes. 

36. If I follow you rightly, you say you rather 
regret that because while it is quite true that you 
are non-Mahomodan, it is equally true that you are 
non-Hindu ?— Quite so, sir. 

37. I believe a good many of those who become 

Indian Christians are members of the depressed 
classes. Is that not so ? Yes, sir. , , 

38 When that happens and a member ot the 
depressed class declares himself an Indian Christian, 
I want you to tell mo, does he cease so far as his 
classification is concerned to be a member of the 
depressed class ? — Rev. J ■ C. Ohattcrp : That is the 
point made out by the census commissioner. He 
classes them all as Indian Christians, and tve do not 
admit any caste distinction within our community. 
Butthe tendency is that other people still class them 
at any rate, in the first generation, as members of the 

E Ld ’ET'iSE? than Indian Christians 
Mr B L. Rallia Ram : But very soon they get out 

S&SJ: 

rr, -s 


citizen is classed for electoral purposes as depressed 
class or as Indian Christian, because he does not cast 
a vote. But the moment you say that these com- 
munities are to elect their members, then it is impor- 
tant to bo sure that the list of electors is correctly 
made up, and if it is true that people who are still 
counted as members of the depressed class are also 
Indian Christians, one might think that sometimes 
they got on both lists ? — Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : No, 
sir. Directly a man gets a franchise, he is classed as 
an Indian Christian. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : In Madras, sir, they have got 
separate electorates for Indian Christians, and the 
Indian Christians of depressed class origin exercise 
their franchise in the Indian Christian electorate. 
********** 

45. Mr. Cadogan : I only want to ask a question 
on the representative character of your deputation. 
You say that you invited all sects of Christians to 
participate in your conference. Did you follow it up ? 
Had you a satisfactory response ? Can you say that 
you represent all Christians fully ? — We cannot say 
that we represent the Roman Catholics fully, because 
so far the Roman Catholics have only come in as 
individuals. Only a few of them have come in, but 
the bulk of the Roman Catholics have kept aloof from 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, and 
they have now a separate organisation of their own. 
The real trouble began with the religious devotions. 
They objected to have religious devotions at the 
beginning of the Conference, and there was some 
feeling over it, and then I understand that after some 
careful consideration they came to the conclusion 
that as a body, they would abstain. But we have 
invited them year after year and some individuals 
have come and joined us, but very few. 

40. But for political purposes you are working 
together. You can say that; can you ?— As far as 
our membership is concerned the number of Roman 
Catholics is very limited. Rev. J . C. Chatterji . 
Politically, our interests are more less or identical. 

47. That is what I am asking ?— Mr. IC L. 

Ram : As for instance, if we take a deputation to the 
Viceroy or the Governor, they join us. Mr. B. Jj. 
Rallia Ram : We have had a few Roman Catholic 
Christians present in our annual Conference, but no 
Roman Catholic is a signatory to this document. 

48. Major Attlee : I am not quite clear as to your 
organisation. Is your organisation an organisation 
of individuals or of churches ? — Of individuals. In 
each province we have an Indian Christian Association 
and the membership of that Association is open o 
every Indian Christian, and then we have an annual 
gathering to which these provincial organisations 
elect delegates. This All-India Conference then 
elects a council which works throughout the year. 

49. I see you work up from the individual to the 
All-India organisation ? — Yes. 

50. Can you tell me at all what your membership 
would be, how far you have your organisations in 
the provinces and so on ? What sort of proportion 
of Christians belong to your Association ?— In the 
Punjab, for instance, there will be over 500 members. 
I cannot say of other provinces. 

51. Say Madras ? — Mr. S. G. Mukerji : I know in 
Bengal the number is rather small. It is between 
100 and 150 and is confined more or less to Calcutta. 

52. What about Madras ? — Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : 
In Madras there is a Madras Association. Thero is 
also an Association in Tinnevelly. So, there is not 
one All-Madras provincial Association. The member- 
ship of the Association in Madras will bo fairly largo. 
I could not toll you the exact figures. 

53. Taking your membership in the Punjab, for 
instance, you have about 500. Who are theso 
600 members who actually belong to the Association T 
Do they bolong in any representative capacity, or 
are thoy loading individuals in the community, or 
w hat ? — From every city there will bo a few members. 
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54. Chosen ?— Not chosen. They have to fill in a 
form and become members paying an annual 
subscription. 

55. What I want to get at is really this, as to how 
far these members of your Association are representa- 
tives of the rank and file of the community ? For 
instance, we have this very able document here. 
That has been discussed no doubt by your Associa- 
tion, but has that question been brought to the 
knowledge of the other members of the community, 
all those members who have taken out forms and 
become members of your Association ? — Prof. Almiad 
Shah : To give you an example from the United 
Provinces, they held their annual conference last year 
at Gorakhpur, and the members living in the rural 
areas came to the conference and participated in all 
deliberations and exercised their votes. From this 
instance I can indicate that the members living in 
the districts and the cities are also in touch with the 
movement. 

56. That is an important point. I wanted to know 
how much you use the method of election, as to how 
far your members were capable of using the vote. 
In your community, for instance, you have a large 
number of members of the depressed classes. Is 
there anything like representative Church councils 
and so on, in which they use their vote ? — Mr. B. L . 
Pallia Pam : Yes, in that way we are very fortunate, 
because in most of our churches the members elect 
the Church council, and then we have also what we 
call district church councils. These church councils 
elect representatives to the district church council and 
sometimes to the provincial and All-India organisa- 
tions. So we are used to the method of voting of 
members from the Church, from a village upwards 
to the whole country. 

57. You claim then that as far as your community 
goes they have had a considerable practical 
experience of voting ? — Yes. 

58. Chairman : Are you spe along of Anglicans or 
of all denominations ? — Of all denominations. I am 
an Anglican. There are Presbyterians also here. 

59. Is there a church council which includes 
different denominations 5 — You mean all of them 
together ? We have what we call provincial Christian 
councils. They are made up of the representatives 
of these churches — only of the Protestants. And 
then We have also got a National Christian Council 
composed of the representatives of the provincial 
Christian councils. 

60. Major Attlee : Do you find that your members 
are able, even the least educated members, are able 
to exercise their franchise Well ? Do you think that 
they elect the best people ? — Yes, sir. Pev. J. C . 
Chatterji : I can give you an instance of that in 
our city. We have got an Anglican congregation of 
2,000 people. The electors there range from the 
most illiterate people up to the members of the 
Imperial services. That . is one Anglican church. 
There are so many Anglican churches belonging to 
Europeans, but that one church has obtained self- 
government to an extent that the Bishop of the 
diocese permits them to nominate their Vicar by 
means of election by the general body. They submit 
two or three names to the Bishop for him to appoint 
the Vicar from amongst them, and the Bishop accepts 
tli at nomination. That is an instance, sir, to show 
you that our people have become well versed in the 
matter of exercising votes on matters which are of 
very vital importance to them. 

61. There is one other point, one last question. 
You have not found that the exercise of the vote in 
your various organisations lias led in any way to 
schisms in the churches ? — Mr. B. L . Pallia Pam : 
In some churches they begin by party feeling, but 
generally we have been able to overcome it. But 
there are instances where there is bad feeling. — Pev . 
J . C . Chatterji : We have noticed that they improve 
from year to year. On one occasion we may have 
trouble, but on the second occasion things work out 
very much better. They get educated in the method 
of self-government. 


62. It has never led to secession ? — Mr. B. L . 
Pallia Pam : We have no secessions. — Mr. S. C. 
Mxtker ji : We have local disagreements. — Mr. B. L. 
Pallia Ram : In Tinnevelly district one small section 
seceded from the Church, but that was only for the 
time being. 

63. Lord Burnham : I understood you to say that 
there was only a small portion of the Roman Catholic 
community with Which you come into contact, or at 
any rate in your Association ? — Mr. S. G. Mukerji : 
The matter ought to be made perfectly clear that the 
Roman Catholics as a community have not joined 
us. That ought to be made perfectly clear. An 
individual here and an individual there has joined 
us, but as a community they have deliberately 
abstained themselves, because there is the priesthood 
there and they will not allow individual members to 
exercise their discretion in the matter. 

64. As we all knovr f they are the oldest Christian 
commiinity ? — Perfectly so. 

65. What I Was going to ask you Was this, whether 
you said, if I heard you say, that caste distinctions 
were not perpetuated beyond the second generation. 
Does that apply to the Roman Catholics as well as 
to the various Protestant denominations ? — Mr. 
B. L. Pallia Pam : Not in the north. There is no 
caste in the Church at all in the north. I am afraid 
in the south there is partly in the Homan Catholic 
church, from what we know of it, and also to some 
extent even in the Protestant churches. In some 
places there is a very strong feeling against it. 

66. Then the evidence you have given applies 
really to Christian denominations other than Roman 
Catholics ? — Yes. 

67. Colonel Lane Fox : The Roman Catholics will 
still be registered as Indian Christians for the purpose 
of voting? — Mr. S. C . Mukerji: Yes, they register 
themselves as Indian Christians, but they will not 
combine with us. 

68. But they are registered as Indian Christians 
virtually ? — There is no doubt about that. 

69. Lord Burnham : Is that so in spite of the 
perpetuation of caste distinctions ? — Pev. J. C. 
Chatterji : That is on a very small scale, sir. 

70. I am trying to get at the facts ? — That is only 
in the south, and is confined within certain limits. 

I do not think the majority there recognise caste 
distinctions. — Mr. S. C. Mukerji : There is no caste 
system in the Roman Catholic community throughout 
the north. — Mr. K. L. Pallia Pam : This question is 
only acute in the south. In the north the Roman 
Catholic community is a minority and they always 
join us when they think they will get some advantages ; 
for instance, when We are trying to get land, or things 
of that sort they join us, but when other important 
questions come up they say, “We must ask our 
Padre Sahib.” 

71. On page 326 of the Memorandum you say: 

“ The amount of money that was spent at the last 
election is said to have been an enormous sum, and 
we have reason to believe that these reports are not 
altogether without foundation. We strongly .urge 
that all forms of corruption should be carefully 
guarded against and every effort made to check this 
tendency.” Of course, we all sympathise with the 
sentiments, but on what is this statement founded ? — 
Pev. J . C. Chatterji : It is a matter of common know- 
ledge. Everybody knows that. There is no secret 
about it. — Mr. K. L. Pallia Pam : We have heard 
statements from their friends and from those who 
work for them. For instance, one man told me that 
a man who got elected spent about Rs. 80,000. Of 
course, the figure might have been exaggerated. 
Another gentleman told me that ho had spent about 
Rs. 36,000. Of another gentleman who was supposed 
not to spend anything, who was considered very' 
progressive, a very intimate friend of his, who was 
supposed to bo intimately connected with his family, 
told me that ho spent the least of all. and that was 
Rs. 6,000. 

72. This gentleman spent it himself? — The man 
who spent it himself did not say, but the man who 
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wjim working nn nn ngont for tlmi mnn mill who w«h 
connected with that family fold mo privately that 
thoy hml to spend about Rm, 0,000* Another gcntlo- 
man camo to mo for my voto and 1 wnw ho was running 
a number of motor cars. Naturally I concluded it 
must cost him something* After the election was 
over his friends told me that it cost him )Xh . 30,000. 

73. Chnirttwn : f would like to nslc you ono 
question about flint. When you say there is corrup- 
tion, what is the money spent on? — Mr. K. L * 
Hallia It tarn : It i^ generally ftpent, air, on entertaining 
the voters and in some oases in buying the votes. 

74. In buying them? — Iln\ ,7, C. Chattrrji : In 
some form or other, — Mr. K. L. Hallia Ham : It in 
not actually paid. 

75. I think Mr. Clint tor ji'n answer ia quite clear* 


81. ITi/nrst (Mr. B. L. Hallia Ham) ; Wo wish to 
aay, air, with all the emphasis wo arc capable of, 
that wo are not in the least desirous of any 
aeparation of interest between Roman Catholics and 
non-Romnn Catholics. We entirely believe that our 
interests in this matter are identical with them and 
that- wo do not want any neparate electorates. 

S2. Chairman : I am much obliged to you* I put 
the question merely because when we were in Madras 
last February we Jearnt, privately, of course, that 
there was at any rate some part of the conununity 
there which thought that there might be a question 
of separating out Roman Catholics from the Protes- 
tants. You oppose it ? — We entirely oppose it. 
Mr. K. L. Hallia Ua?n : The figures nre bnsed on 
tlio census taken in 1921, The other census will lie 
taken in 1931. It is very unfortunate so far ns we 
are concerned, that this Commission has come just 
at tho end of the period. We can safely say that 
our number will increase and we do hope that in the 
case of n minority like ourselves the increase makes n 
tremendous difference. Wo can sav that tbo increase 
will bo 35 lakhs in British territory. In the Punjab 
at tho time of tho last coils us wo were only 3 1 5, 000, 
whereas, according to our own calculation, we lmvc 
gone up now to 4 lakhs. 

83. Chairman : Can you toll me what the figures 
wore or tho percentage indicative of the increase in 
tho ten years 1V11-21 ?—~(Mr. B. L. Hallia, Ham) : 
1 enn giro you tho figures, sir, They are given in 
tho Punjab Indian Christian memorandum. Jn 1881 
wo were 3,700; in 1801, 19,547; in 1901, 37,980; 
in 1911, 103,904 and in 1921, 3,15,031. 

84. One gets the percent ago by comparing tbo 
two figures on page 323. It rises from 102 per 10,000 
population to 123? — May I say, sir, that that 
includes Europeans as well ? 

85. Boo Bahadur Hajah : At present you exercise 
your franchise in all the provinces except Madras 
in the non-Muhammadan electorates ? — Yes. 

80. Even in municipal and district board elections ? 
— I can speak of the Punjab. There are some 
districts in the Punjab where the big communities 
have been given separate representation and in 
those districts the Indian Christians have no vote. 
Bcv. J. G. Ghattcrj i ; I can speak of Delhi. Mo 
man who is not either a Hindu or a Muhammadan 
can. stand for the membership of the Delhi munici- 
pality. For instance, I have been a member for 
many years of this municipality but only as a 
nominated member representing minorities. I am, 
however, disqualified for standing as a candidate 
for the municipality. 

87. Hao Bahadur Hajah : Have you not got a voto 
in the Municipal election ? — I can vote but I cannot 
stand. The city is divided into twelve wards and 
each ward can only return one Hindu and one 
Muhammadan member. A Muhammadan can vote 
for a Muhammadan and a Hindu can vote for a 
Hindu while a Christian or a Sikh may vote for 
either candidate but cannot stand himself. 

88. Chairman : That Is perhaps the only instance, 
is it not ? Is there a similar rule anywhere else ? — 


In tho Punjab, Bir, various communities have been 
given representation on tho municipalities but tho 
Christians there cim neither stand for election nor 
vote. Mr. B. L. Hallia Ham : I boliovo that until 
tho now order undor which Indian Christians are 
classified as non-Muhnmmndnas was Issued, tho 
Indian Christians had no voto. 

89. Hao Bahadur Hajah : I suppose, generally 
hi other municipalities Indian Christians can stand 
for elect ion. What about Bengal? — Mr. S. C. 
Muhcrji : Bengal is an advanced province. 

99, Taking tho advanced province of Bengal, I 
should like to know if you over got any member of 
the Indian Christ inn community returned by a non- 
Muhammadan doctorate ? — Tins very year Mr. J. C. 
Datta for tho Calcutta Corporation was elected by a 
non -Muhammad an constituency. 

91. That is tho only case in tho wholo of Bengal ? 

* — Yes, otherwise in two cases members were 
nominated in two successive years. 

02. I am talking of election? — I have already 
replied to that question. 

93. Generally speaking, it is very difficult for a 
member of your community to got elected from a 
non-Muhammadan electorate ? — Yes. 

94. And still you are against separate electorate ? 
—That is because of the general interest of the 
Country', Wo nro prepared to sink our individual 
existence if that will bring out tho general building 
up of national life in this country. 

95. That is only nn ideal, not practical? — That 
is what I have said; that is purely ideal and 
theoretical; we know that that is not going to be 
realised soon* 

9G. Am I to understand that the Indian Christians 
of the Madras presidency who havo now separate 
electorates for them are also ono with you in this 
suggestion ? — Jllr. B. L. Hallia Ham : You will 
Fee this Mcmorandiun is signed by tho Right Rev. 
Dr. V. S. Aznrinh, the Lord Bishop of Dom&kah 
Dr. A. C* As irvnd ha Nadar, President, Indian 
Christian Association, Madras, and Mr. J. R. Isaac, 
member, Bangalore municipality. All these are 
gentlemen from the south. At the All-India Con- 
ference to which tho delegates were mostly from 
South India, this resolution was passed by a large 
majority, Mr. S. C. Muhcrji : I understand that 
a memorandum lias been submitted to this Rojw 
Commission by the Madras Christian Association. 

I havo not got a copy with me, but I think that will 
give you their latest views on the subject. 

97. Hao Bahadur Hajah : Since you represent 
tho AH-India Christians I wanted to as k you that 
question. You are against the system of nomina- 
tions ?— (Mr. S. C . Muhcrji) / Yes, because even . 
though wo vote most conscientiously we do not get 
any benefit from it. 

9$. On page 322 of vour Memorandum you say 
that nominated members are entirely deprived of 
any chance of being appointed ministers. Supposing 
the disability against appointing non-official nomin- 
ated members, who represent special communities, 
as ministers is removed, will you then agree to 
nominations ? — -Mr. B. L . Hallia Ham : That is only 
one disability. That is not the chief objection. 
The chief objection is this : If Government nominates 
a man and even though he were to honestly suppor 
the Government, people say that he supported the 
Government because he was a nominated member, 
but, on the other hand, if he does not support 
Government he is pulled up by them. So you see his 
position is difficult both ways. 

99. Even with reference to the Legislative Assembly 
you ore against nomination ? — Yes* 

100. You demand three seats? — Yes, 

10 1 . How do you propose to allot the three seats 
for the whole of India ? Do you want to have one 
general electorate for Indian Christians for the wnme 
of India ?— We have suggested two or three methods. 

If there are three seats one seat will be given to the 
Madras presidency because there the number o 
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Indian Christians is large. The other two seats, we 
propose, might be given to the other provinces by 
rotation. Another method we have suggested is 
that the elected Indian Christian members of various 
provincial legislatures should elect out of themselves 
a member to the Assembly; after he is elected his 
seat will, of course, be declared vacant in the provincial 
legislature and another one elected instead. 

102. Even in the case of the Legislative Assembly, 
you are against separate electorates ? — Yes. 

103. How do you propose to assign this one seat 
to the Madras Province ? — In case there is no reserva- 
tion of seats, the question does not arise. 

104. You know that the Madras Province is divided 
into different units for the Assembly? — My point 
is that in case communal electorates are abolished 
and there is no reservation of seats then the question 
does not arise. The question only arises when there 
is reservation of seats; then there will be serious 
difficulty as far as Indian Christians are concerned. 
We have suggested that some indirect method of 
election will have to be adopted in that case and 
that Indian. Christian members in the provincial 
councils will form a panel and elect a member to 
the Assembly from amongst themselves. 

106. Have you any disabilities as regards public 
service ? — Oh, yes. Mr. Chatterji has got in his 
possession a letter in which an official of the Govern- 
ment says, ** I am unable to have this man because 
under departmental rules I cannot recruit Indian 
Christians.” 

* ******** * 

107. Dr, Suhrawardy : Am I right in saying that 
Dr. Patta was a representative of the Indian Christians 
in the second Assembly ? — Yes, he was a nominated 
member. 

108. Is it not a fact that on more than one occasion 
he voted against Government ? — Yes 

109. There is therefore no substance in your 
suggestion that nominated members cannot exercise 
their free discretion in the matter of voting ? — His 
case is the very case which suggests to us that 
nomination is not right. For instance lie was not 
re -nominated for the third Assembly. 

110. The appointment of Rev. Chatterji is a sort 
of punishment to Dr. Datta ? — Rev. Chatterji was 
not nominated after Dr. Datta ; another gentleman, 
Mr. Ratnaswamy was nominated. 

111. Ex-President of the Madras Council? — Yes, 
I say that was the prevalent feeling amongst Indian 
Christians that Dr. Datta was not nominated because 
he voted against Government. Rev. J. C. Chatterji : 
I have myself voted against Government more than 
once. 

Dr . Suhrawardy : You know. Rev. Chatterji, that 
on an important occasion like the one when the 
Public Safety Bill was debated, which was defeated 
by the easting vote of the president, prominent 
nominated gentlemen absented themselves and their 
absence practically helped the Opposition. 

Chairman : How does it touch the question of 
Indian Christians ? 

112. Dr. Suhrawardy : I was referring to that 
because the suggestion of the Indian Christians is 
that nominated members are not free to vote. 
Anyhow I pass on to the other point. You have 
said that your, community is quite willing to see 
communal electorates abolished and that you are 
prepared to take your chance without any reservation 
of seats. Why then do you ask for special representa- 
tion for your community ? — Wo ask in case this 
system is retained. 

113. I know that. In case this system is retained, 
do you consider it an .evil which ought to bo confined 
within the narrowest, limits ? — I am afraid it cannot 
bo confined within the narrowest limits. 

114. It is not a question whether it can bo done 
or not. Do you consider it a necessary evil which 
ought to bo confined within the narrowest, limits for 
tho attainment of tho great ideal which you and 
your community hove at heart ? — I am afraid I 


cannot answer that question. But I do not think 
that it can be confined within the narrowest limits. 

116. Have you got any special interest to be 
protected so far as your community is concerned ? — 7 
We have. 

116. Let me make my question clear. You have 
got the Europeans who are Christians; there are 
Anglo-Indians who are Christians. What is the 
special interest of the Indian Christians which de- 
mands a special representation and special protection 
especially in view of the fact that you are prepared to 
take you chanco in the general electorate without 
reservation of seats. 

Sir Bari Singh Gout : The same interest as 
Mohamedans have. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ; Let the witness answer, Sir 
Hari Singh. 

Witness (Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram) ; Apart from this 
fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians are also 
Christians, our society is separate; we have got our 
own institutions and, as a matter of fact, we are 
organised as a separate community socially and 
therefore our interests are to be protected. 

117. Dr. Suhrawardy : I meant in the Legislative 
Assembly. What * are the special interests which 
you wish to be protected by special representation of 
the Indian Christians ? — Mr. S. C. Muherji : It is 
not a question of special interests. Any interest of 
the country is an interest of the Indian Christians as 
citizens of the Empire. 

118. Then why do you demand special represen- 
tation ? 

Chairman : Forgive me for my intrusion. Dr. 
Suhrawardy has, of course, put it forcibly. Perhaps 
I may just say that I really think the position of the 
deputation is clear. They take up the view, right or 
wrong, that it would be far better if representation 
was not based on communal considerations, and 
they say that if that could bo done they would 
gladly acquiesce. Then they say at the same time, 
they are afraid that that is an ideal not likely to be 
realised now and so we should ask for representation 
not for some section or some division of the Indian 
Christian community but for the Indian Christian 
community as a whole. After all, do you not think, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, that we are more concerned to 
understand the point of view of these gentlemen 
than to argue ? 

119. Dr. Suhrawardy : I am not arguing, Sir. 
Is it out of jealousy and envy of the Mohamedans 
or because they have any special interest to protect 
that they ore asking for representation ? If they 
have any special interests, what are they ? 

Chairman : I think you had better give a short 
answer to that. 

Witness (Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram ) ; Our answer is 
given on page 319 of our memorandum, “ In the 
case of genuine general electorates, even at a time of 
communal clash, an Indian Christian may capture a 
seat, as many Muslims might prefer to vote for him 
in preference to a Hindu, and vice versa. 1 * Our 
position is that in general electorates we have nothing 
to lose. Even if we have to lose wo will ultimately 
gain. We will get our rights if we organise ourselves. 
In a system where communal feeling is in the front 
we have everything to Jose, and therefore we say 
that in that system we must be protected. But if 
the system is abolished we are prepared to take our 
chance for fighting the places when communal feoling 
will not be uppermost. Wo are sure that in that 
case wo will get votes both from the Hindus as well 
as from the Mohamedans. 

120. Dr. Suhrawardy : Are you prepared to take 
your chanco in the general electorate ? — Yes. Wo 
do not belong to any one community ; there are both 
Muslim converts and Hindu converts in our com- 
munity. 

121. Sir Zvljtqar AU Khan : Can you tell mo 
whether I understand you correctly that in the 
Punjab council, consisting of 100 members, you want 
7 seats ? — Not out of 100, but out of 200. 
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122. Seven out of 200 ? — Yes. 

123. Is that your ratio ? — No. The principle on 
which we have based the figure is this. We have 
accepted the principle that the minorities should have 
an excessive representation to a certain extent, not 
very much, and we have gone on the assumption that 
the Lucknow Pact is on the right lines. I have 
applied the same principles to the Indian Christian 
community and we have arrived at this figure. 

124. Do I understand you to say that you want to 
carve a share for yourselves out of the majority com- 
munity in the Punjab ? — No. In the Punjab we 
have suggested that as far as the division of seats 
between the major communities is concerned, it will 
not be disturbed. Let them divide the seats between 
themselves and then add to that number an adequate 
number of Indian Christian representation. We do 
not want to complicate the matter further by coming 
into the share of the other communities. 

125. Then how can you fit in your representation ? 

• — Supposing there are 100 seats, we suggest that out 
of these 100 seats 50 should go to the Mohamedans. 

126. But the Mohamedans demand 56 per cent, 
of the seats ? — We are not concerned with the demand 
of the Mohamedans. 

127. Why should you fix 50 seats arbitrarily?— 
That is a matter which you can decide or whoever it 
be who is going to divide the seats. We suggest 
this as being a fair representation. 

128. I want that it should be definitely stated so 
that the matter might be quite clear. Supposing 
the Mohamedans get their seats according to their 
population ratio, that is, 55 to 56 per cent., then 
how can you get your 7 seats ? — We are 1 • 5 percent, 
of the total population. 

Chairman ; I think I can state their position quite 
clearly. If the deputation does not agree they may 
say so. They say that in the Punjab they will be 
willing to see or they suggest that the Lucknow Pact 
should be applied in this sense, that the Mohamedans 
should have as many seats as the Hindus and the 
Sikhs combined and they say that the Christian 
seats should be additional seats outside that. It is 
not quite correct to say that they want 7 seats out 
of 200, but it is 7 out of 175. Their figures would 
then be, as they have suggested, as follows : — 
Muslims would have 75 seats; Hindus and Sikhs 75. 
These two make 150 and then they suggest there 
should be added 7 extra seats for the IndianChristians. 
That is their suggestion. It is open to comment. 
According to their scheme the Mohamedans do not 
exactly get 50 per cent, of the elected seats ; but they 
get as many seats as the Hindus and Sikhs combined 
have. This is their suggestion. 

129. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : I want this to be 
made quite clear to me. Supposing that the 
Mohamedans do not accept the Lucknow Pact, 
then what happens ? — We have suggested that if all 
the communities are to have the seats on the 
population basis, then we are prepared to accept the 
same basis for us also. 

130. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You say you have no 
direct representative of the Roman Catholics here; 
but do I take it that the Roman Catholics such as 
are members of your Association are in sympathy 
with your views ? — Mr . S . C. Mulcerji : They have 
not repudiated us. Rev. J. G. Chatterji : Summaries 
of this memorandum have been published in the Press 
and we have sent circulars to all the provinces and 
we have not received any contradiction to our views. 

131. Consequently, you are in a position to say 
that in spite of all the* circulars you have issued and 
the publication you have given to this memorandum 
you have received no protests against your views ? — 
^es ; no protests from the Roman Catholics. 

Mu 122. So far as you are able to ascertain, you are 
for a -ed to state that your views are shared by many 
Hindu Homan Catholics ?■ — Yes. 

either cai. p a g 6 327 of your memorandum you say ; 

88. Chairman special concessions or favours, either 
is it not ? Is thercesentation on the legislatures, or 


in the public sendees.” I take it that your view is 

that you are for fair field and no favour to anyone * 

Yes. 

134. Both in the legislatures and in the public 
services ? — Yes. 

^ 135. The next question I wish to ask you is this. 
You have emphasised the necessity of a joint electorate 
without reservation of seats. What is your experience 
of communal electorates during the last eight or 
nine years ? — Mr. B. L . Rallia Ram : We had been 
out of them. Our vote has been with the non-Muslims 
and, as a matter of fact, the Indian Christians have 
not taken any interest in them because they have 
been in one groove. 

136. As observers of public life, what is your 
view ? — Mr . K. L. Rallia Ram : It has been a question 
of sub-communalism, Arohras and Khatris and so on. 
Every one appeals to his own caste. 

137. Nationalism has been forgotten and com- 
munalism has become rampant ? — Yes. 

138. With the result that peace and order in the 
country has been in serious jeopardy ? — Yes. 

139. In order to restore the confidence of the 
people in the Government and in the legislatures you 
want to go back to the system where Indians will 
feel as Indians and not as Hindus, Arohras, Khatris 
and so on, is it so ? — Yes. 

140. Your community is the most literate of all 
the communities in India ? — Yes. 

141. You are in favour of a literate vote ?• — Yes, 
we have stated so on page 327 of our memorandum. 

“ We desire that some sort of literary qualification 
be also added, for instance, all vernacular or anglo- 
vernacular middle passed persons be included in 
the franchise for provincial councils.” Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : You will also notice that in each province 
where we have advocated an expansion of the 
franchise we have also included the literary test as a 
qualification. 

142. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : On page 318 of 

your memorandum you say : “ It accepts self- 

government within the British Empire on Dominion 
lines as the goal to be achieved.” But, in the latter 
part of the memorandum, on page 326, you say that 
an intelligent electorate is a necessity. May I know 
when do you think India will be fit for self- 
government ?• — Rev. J. C . Chatterji : In what sense ? 

143. Dominion Status, as you have mentioned ? — 
We have had a definite resolution on that subject 
in 1917. Mr. B . L. Rallia Ram : Our position is this : 
We want provincial autonomy at once and a consider- 
able advance in the Central Government. We have 
not asked for Dominion Status at once. We hope 
that by the end of another ten years when we get 
the next instalment of Reforms we will be in a 
position to demand full Dominion Status. 

144. When you say that diarchy has failed in the 
provinces why do you advocate its introduction in 
the Central Government ? — We see no other alterna- 
tive. 

145. If diarchy is introduced in the Central 
Government, do 3^011 think that any single party will 
be powerful enough to support the minister to tho 
extent required ? — We hope so. 

146. Sir Arthur Froom ; Arising out of tho question 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and your statement that 
3 r ou are of the opinion that diarcliy lias been o failure, 
might I draw your attention to page 318 of 3 r our 
memorandum wherein 3 r ou say : “ Wo bcliovo that 
the time has come when tho unitary s\'stem of 
government should be introduced b^v the grant of 
provincial autonomj’' in all tiro major provinces. 
This seems to us to bo the solution of tho problem. 
Anj’ subject which cannot bo transferred at this stage 
in the provinces might be controlled and directed 
by tho Central Government, tho provinces being 
given full power over the remaining subjects.” TJmt 
statement, I suppose, is following out yotir idea of 
getting rid of diarch\\ Tiie question I want to put 
to you. is this. When ,vou saj% “Any subject which 
cannot bo transferred at this stage in tho provinces 
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you toll us how your deputation feels about the 
present franchise for women. Do you think it is 
based on proper principles or do you wish to s\iggcst 
any change? — (Mrs. Ahmad Shah) : We want the 
franchise extended. Wo feel that the present 
franchise, in which the qualifications for women 
are on the same basis as the qualifications for men 
will not do in the conditions which prevail at. present 
in India. We feel the franchise will have to be 
extended for women in rather a different way, in 
order that more women who can exercise the vote 
may do so. Fifty thousand is a very small ratio 
to our population, and we can do practically nothing 
with that. 

4. At present, of course, a woman has a vote in 
this province for the council only if she happens 
to have in her own right the qualifications that a 
man voter would have; she must herself be a tax- 
payer or a rent payer or herself bo the owner of 
property assessed to land revenue. Do I understand 
the point is that you think the franchise for women 
should he based on some test which is appropriate 
to a woman, instead of being based on a test which 
was originally devised for a man ? — In India very 
few women are property holders in their own right. 
Most women are joint sharers in property, through 
their fathers or through their husbands. Wo fool 
it would be more equitable for women if the property 
rights of a father to some extent should he recognised 
as giving a vote to his unmarried daughters, or the 
property rights of a husband might ipso facto confer 
the right of franchise on his wife. 

5. That would mean, would not it, that a lady 
would have the right to vote because she was the 
wife of a man who had the right to vote — something 
of that- sort? — Something of that sort, yes. 

6. As things are at present, are these fifty thousand 
women voters for the most part married ladies, or 
would most of them have the qualification because 
they are widows or because they are unmarried ? — 
The right is based on property, and I believe partly 
on literacy, and of course a great many of the property 
owners are married, although some of them may he 
widows. I do not think that has very much bearing 
on it. 

7. We had a similar difficulty, I may say, in England 
when women’s suffrage was first introduced there. 
The difficulty to begin with was that a test like the 
test, for instance, of being the occupier of a house, 
was a test which was vert' difficult for a married 
woman to fulfil, because it was in most cases her 
husband and not herself who had the qualification ? 
— That is our trouble. 

8. It seems to be a rather similar difficulty' here 
Have any of you ladies been able to suggest the sort 
of qualification which you think would be more 
suitable for women? — We feel there should be a 
literacy test; not, perhaps, the same as for men, 
but slightly less ; a test of literacy of, say, at the lowest 
the upper primary here. That might be the literacy 
test for women. 

9. Chairman : I do not think there is at the 
moment a literacy test here for the council elections, 
except of course" for the university seat, is there? 

Mr. Srivatfava : No, there is not. 


10. Chairman : It has been suggested, hut I do 
not think there is. You suggest there should be 
such a thing ?— We feel there ought to be. 

11. That would mean, of course, the boMYg of 
some educational certificate, would not ht— 

it would have to mean that, I am a.rax/L 


12. Tell me this. The number- are xsa, 
but do You think that in this province the 
voters have begun to rake a real aterer. m ySte# 
affairs and current anmrs ? You are w* 


mens, Mrs. Ahmaa bnaiu ceoame yoy * *** 
nember of the counriL _ What is * te*.?*^* 

> Ho you think an interest m ztj.s.&S 
tong women is bes=? r „° 
undoubtedly begmmng to e=se, err; < 




timo women do not go to tho poll* la vote very much, 
either hero or perhaps in any province, 

13. No. Wo havo had tho figures, When you worn ii 
member of tho legislative council yourself, did you 
find thoro wore women in tho province who worn 
interested in political mutters and who appealed 
to you or turned to you special ly, aa a woman mom her, 
on political questions ? — Yes, Thorn was a aon- 
stituont conforonco of wornon held in April, and 1 
was given a mandate to represent to tho legislative 
council tho dosiro of women for two aunts to he reserve* I 
for women mombom. This mandate was given to 
mo by tho Iadios attending this constituent nonfmnmm 
at Lucknow. 

14. If I may rofor to England again, those of ns 
who are members of tho House of (Jnmmonn know 
quite woll that tho women members of the Jh'JUfth 
House of Commons nro tho members to whom a 
great many women’s organ mat ions specially appimj 
for help and advice in various political matters v/hh»b 
specially affect women. I did not know whether 
that has begun to arise in the United Provinces? 

It has begun. 

15. You think it has ? — Oh, yes, 

10. Is thoro a woman member of the I egishdjye 
council at the moment? — No, none. 

17. Lot me just follow tip another tuggosUon 
which you mentioned. You spoke of a possible 
plan, I think, of rcsorving two seats for v/onna 
members? — That was a resolution passed J f y 
constituent conference to which J have vihwA 
it was suggested that two scats should bo ra&n W\, 
We are at tho present timo asking for a reoo rv/djon 
of four seats. 

18. You mean that is what this deputation fa 
suggesting ? — Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Four out of a to toj of how 
many ? 

19. Chairman : I do not think they give the 

It is suggested by these ladies tliat ft would )p- 
necessary, for some time at any rate, to have 
four seats reserved for women. Of course, p# 
know, ladies, there is a large body of opinion hi y/v? Y 
— one of the many bodies of opinion ■'/>'} ho) i s'J/ 

look with great favour on the idea of making : 

provisions for special classes or set> of p<>opi<^ 
no doubt it is a very good thing to develop 
that all citizens should be to %*ss<<u 

public questions as far at poc-riblo; b’/l J fcUvg/'A 
is very unlikely for some ii tm to Mmp. >■ 

that under the conditions of /nd tv. zuzz. 
to choose between a jotn oaodjome r. 1* omv 
candidate, would vote for t~ v/yasi ' — T ook. „ 
point, and the;e h tW'Ahoj ;.rjzn: vgX t 

that at the pw/-M tiirb't fcod 5tr *- 3sfv y*f* r 
we feci that ve«y few wokikl vrai vh:-h ^ ^ r 'J /t 
canvass for vov* ft or ft \.' n 

can vats the vo/.oen, ta *$**&■*,£ ^ 

will rtf A */) go /OVJUC. tl-eZ- rzs~ zztth.tMS 

them. 
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and Mrs. Chitamber. 


Witness : The ratio bears no proportion to the 
actual numbers. 

52. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But if this right is 
maintained, that is to say, if the franchise is only 
granted to those women who possess property, then 
you think Muhammadan women will be the only 
women who would exercise the right of franchise ? — 
I had not looked on it in that light particularly, 
but we feel that that should not be the only test 
because it will certainly deprive a great many women 
of the vote. 

53. But if you relax this rule, do not you think 
there will be some confusion ? For example, sup- 
posing in a household there were husband and wife 
and four or five daughters, do you think that the 
wife should be entitled to vote, and not the daughters ? 
— We said in our memorandum that we desired that 
the daughters of the age of 20 and over should 
exercise the right through their father’s property, 
and the wife through her husband’s. 

54. Do you think that the Muhammadan women, 
although they desire the right to vote on account 
of property rights, will be able to exercise this right 
on account of the purdah restrictions ? — Gradually. 

55. That, of course, remains to be seen, but we 
want to visualise as to the near future. What is 
your idea ?— I think that they will exercise the right 
to vote, particularly if we have it through the post, 
if they do not have to come to the polling station, 
or if special purdah arrangements are made. 

56. You have suggested voting by post? — In case 
the constituencies are unmanageable otherwise. 

57. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But voting by post 
especially in the case of purdah women, would become 
rather difficult, because who is to verify whether the 
right person has voted ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : How do they execute 
documents ? 

TFftness ; How is it done in the Chamber of 
Commerce ? 

Chairman : That is a difficult}', is it not ? At least 
from a small knowledge of Indian litigation I think 
it must be. I know that cases have arisen, have 
they not, where there has been a good deal of dispute 
as to whether a document which is said to have been 
executed by a lady in purdah was really the document 
executed by the particular lady. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : That is so. 

58. Chairman ; That would have to be thought out, 
would it not ? Would your idea be that there would 
be a woman scrutineer, a woman who would, as it 
were, see to the vote being got in the residence ? 
— I think that would meet the situation. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan ; Yes, but by post it is very 
difficult. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : In Bengal we have separate 
polling booths for women, with lady presiding officers 
and polling officers, and Muhammadan purdah 
ladies of high family take advantage of it, and I 
know that they actually exercise the right of voting. 

59. Chairman : Would that be a practical way ? 
It seems to be the way they do it in Bengal ? — I 
think so, becanse at our conferences which are held 
in purdah practically all the ladies come and register 
their votes with the other ladies. 

60. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : It is not so in all the 
provinces. I do not know about Bengal, but in 
other provinces I dare say the women are not so 
courageous as to go to the polling stations, so you 
cannot establish one rule for the whole of India ? — We 
are not establishing one rule for the whole of India. 
At the present time we are only speaking for this 
province. 

61. But do you think in this province Muhammadan 
women will go out to vote ? — [The Maharani of 
Mandi) : Yes. (Mrs. Ahmad Shah) : I think a few of 
them will, and we will try to educate the rest. 

62. Why not prepare them first, before asking for 
this right ? — How long are we to wait ? 

63. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : You said one of the 
qualifications should be a literacy test, and you say 
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the upper primary standard may be accepted ? — The 
memorandum says that, yes. 

64. If, for example, a woman who has qualified 
herself only up to that standard is elected a member 
of the council, do you think she would be able to 
take an intelligent part in the debates ? — In that 
case we can only say we hope we will be allowed to 
have the use of vernaculars in the council ; otherwise 
you must have an English literacy test, but we do 
not want that. 

65. You want only an Urdu test ? — Urdu or 
Hindi. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But the language of the 
council is English. 

Baja Nawab Ali Khan : This is a test for franchise, 
not for the council. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : My point is this. If a 
woman is elected as a member of the council, and she 
has only qualified herself up to the standard of 
primary education, I was asking whether that would 
be enough to enable her to take an intelligent part 
in the debates. 

66. Chairman : Forgive me for putting another 
question, but are you satisfied, in the absence of any 
literacy test, that there is any security that a man 
who is elected to the council will be sufficiently well 
educated ? There is no literacy test for a man. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : As a matter of fact, in Bengal 
in 1921 we sent a cobbler to the council who knew 
nothing. 

Chairman : I am not criticising anybody, but, in 
fact, in the Madras legislature, I have heard members 
— men — take part in the debates who spoke in the 
vernacular, presumably because they could not speak 
English. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Is not that rather a 
handicap ? The community which sends up that 
kind of representative has always to suffer. 

Chairman : I think it may be so, though I am 
not convinced that literary education is always the 
final test. May I point out there is also a second 
confusion, which is this. What these ladies are 
suggesting is that the right to vote should be given 
to women citizens who satisfy a particular examina- 
tion test. The question as to what women they 
would vote for is a different question, is not it ? 
This is merely determining who is to vote. If there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of men in this 
country who vote though they are quite illiterate, 
it does not seem to me these ladies are asking anything 
very outrageous when they say that in the case of 
women voters there should be a literacy test. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : I quite see that, but once a 
lady has that right she can also stand for election. 

Chairman : Certainly, just as an illiterate man 
can stand. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : That is so, but an illiterate 
man is always a great drag. 

Chairman : I think I would trust these ladies to 
choose somebody who could represent them properly. 

67. Dr. Suhrawardy : Mrs. Ahmad Shah, did women 
exercise their right of voting in the last general 
election in this province ?- — Not to any great extent. 

68. Did you have any special arrangements for 
ladies ? Did you have a lady presiding officer ? — No. 

69. Dr. Suhrawardy : I made a mistake when I 
said that in Bengal that was done; I meant in 
Calcutta. It is confined to Calcutta ; in the mofussil 
they have not got it. (To the witness.) : My friend. 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, has suggested to you that 
women should be educated first before they are 
given these rights. Am I right in saying the political 
education of women has already begun here in 
Lucknow, and they exhibit a keen interest in politics ? 
On the day of our arrival, I believe I saw the shadow 
of a lady with a black flag. Am I right ?- — (Mrs. 
Chitamber) : And there were men, too ! 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khayi : One swallow does not 
make a summer. - . , 

70. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : Would you like the 
idea that the property qualification for women should 

Y 
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opinion that the British Parliament, through the 
Secretary of State for India, should be given the 
power of framing rules in accordance with a statute 
of the British Parliament, for the purpose of en- 
forcing these safeguards. We would have had no 
objection to this power being conferred on the 
Governor of the province, but for the fact that his 
position would be a delicate one, and he should not 
be involved in matters in which members of various 
communities are deeply concerned. 

We may refer you to pages 111-112 of the Memo- 
randum for details of the scheme whereby we desire 
these safeguards to be enforced. 

That most of these safeguards are by no means 
new, but are actually embodied in the constitutions 
of many of the new states of Europe, will be clear 
from the perusal of pages 65-111 of our Memo- 
randum; while pages 113-133 show how they are 
being worked in many European countries at the 
present time. 

Muslims in the Administration . — In no country 
in the world are the services as important an agency 
of public good as they are in India. The reforms 
have precipitated the struggle for power and emolu- 
ments of office, and for control of the entire machinery 
of Government. The present tension is due not to 
the communal electorates, but to the struggle on 
the part of the majority community for wresting 
from the Muslims their positions in the administra- 
tion, education and local self- Government. Unless 
a free and frank ratio in the services is settled 
between at least the two communities who aspire 
to Swaraj, and accepted and legalised in a parlia- 
mentary statute, not only will constant bickerings 
soil our record of Self-Government, but clerical castes, 
with special aptitude for passing examinations, will 
dominate the country. We are strongly of the 
opinion that a Provincial Public Services Commission 
should be established in these provinces and that 
the ratio of Muslims in eveiy department of the 
, Government and autonomous bodies created and 
controlled by the Legislative, should be fixed. The 
amounts of our representation in the Government 
services should be determined by the extent of our 
representation in the Legislative Council, while the 
amount of our representation in elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature should be 
determined by the amount of our representation 
on such body. We are of the opinion that there 
should be a competitive examination, for all public 
services, and that Muslims and Hindus should sit 
for the same examination; but Muslims should be 
selected out of Muslim candidates, and Hindus 
out of Hindu candidates. We think that minimum 
qualifications should be laid down for all examina- 
tions, and no person should be admitted to any 
examination who does not satisfy these qualifications. 

In our opinion, there should be no change in the 
parliamentary statute which embodied the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission. We think that 
the percentage of Europeans and Indians fixed 
therein should be maintained for the present. We 
want to make it clear that this is only temporary. 
We look forward to the period when this state of 
things will disappear. We are strongly of the 
opinion that some of the important posts maintained 
by the local bodies, such as Secretary, Executive 
Officer, Engineer, Public Health Officer, should be 
taken away from the control of such bodies, and 
should be filled by the Provincial Public Services 
Commission, after such tests, etc., as the latter 
may impose. We feel strongly that the Muslims 
should be guaranteed a percentage in all appoint- 
ments under the control of provincial government 
or other elective bodies. We may refer you to 
pages IIS- 178 of the Memorandum for a discussion 
of the various problems concerning this subject. ' 


Local bodies . — We are strongly of the opinion that 
the local bodies should be left comparatively free 
in the sphere which is allotted to them. But if they 
are inefficient or partial, and slack in the discharge 
of their duties to the public, it is the duty of the 
Government to remove their defects. While Munici- 
pal Boards are comparatively efficient, the District 
Boards have not worked well. The voters are 
illiterate. On the Boards have been conferred 
powers which they do not know how to use properly. 
This does not apply to every District and Municipal 
Board in these provinces. Some have done well. 
But the fact remains that the majority of these 
bodies have not worked smoothly, and some had 
to be superseded. Their treatment of the Muslim 
minority has been such as to call forth protests' 
from Muslims all over the province. There are 
some honourable exceptions to this. But it must 
be stated frankly that a number of local bodies 
have subjected our community to a species of treat- 
ment which it has never experienced in the history 
of these provinces. The number of Muslim em- 
ployees has been reduced. Muslim contractors have 
been reduced in a number of cases, while the per- 
centage of Muslim teachers in, rural areas has been 
reduced to alarming proportions. They have, in 
many cases, been Hinduised, and Muslims feel that 
they are helpless in the matter. For details of the' 
policy pursued by the local bodies we refer you 
to pages 30-54 of our Memorandum. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the Chairman 
of every Board should alternately be a Hindu and a 
Muslim, and the Boards should have only deliberative 
functions, and not executive power. Certain posts 
under the Boards should be provincialised; the 
control of the Government should be exercised in 
all cases where interests of minorities are affected; 
and the inspection of the finances and working of 
local bodies by heads of Government Departments, 
or others under them, should be undertaken. Urdu 
language should be allowed in all bodies, and Muslim 
children in schools maintained by these bodies 
should be given facilities for learning the Urdu 
language ; and the appointment of Muslims in the 
services maintained by the bodies should be guaran- 
teed. Separate electorate in these bodies should 
be guaranteed for Muslims. Muslims should be 
given by statute right to the exercise of their religion. 
Grants-in-aid for Muslim institutions should be 
fixed, and should not be left to the mercy of each 
Board. The Collector of a district should not merely 
be a critic, but should help the Boards with his 
advice. • Anything done by any local body which 
violates these safeguards should be declared null and 
void. 

Judicial . — We strongly recommend the appoint- 
ment of thirty -three per cent of Muslims in all grades 
of the Judicial Department, and the use of Urdu 
in all the courts. 

Education . — We have already given evidence on 
education before the Education Committee of the 
Statutory Commission, through our representatives, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Lifct. D., M. L.C., Chair- 
man of the Committee, and Hafiz Hidayat 
Husian, M.L.C., and endorse all that thej’ have stated 
before it. 

Note: — The references to the Memorandums are 
to the Memorandums submitted to the Statutory 
Committee, at the end of July, this 3*ear. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Yours most obedient servant 

SHAFAAT' AHMAD KHAX. 

LITT.D., F. 

Chairman, Committee for the Demand, U.P. 

November Io, 1928. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 6th December,. 1928. 


TRESENT : 

All the Members or the Commission, or the Centra! Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand). 
AND or THE United Provinces Provincial Committee. 


Deputation of the MUSLIMS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES.* 


The Deputation consisted of : — 

Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.C. 

Mr. Zuhur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.L.C., Secretary to the Committee. 

Shaikh Adullah, M.L.C., Advocate, 
Treasurer, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, B.A., 
M.L.C., Retired Collector. 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan, C.S.I., of 
Jehangirabad. 

Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, M.B.E., 
M.L.C., President, Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Muzaffarnagar. 


Munshi Ihtisham Ali, President, U.P. 
Muslin League. 

Saiyid Habibullah, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Fax-ur-Rahman Khan, 
M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam, 
M.L.C. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.L.C. 

Nawab Sajjad Ali Khan, M.L.C. 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zafar Hussain, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Ubnid-ur-Rahman 
Khan, M.L.C. 


1. Wo propose to ask our colleague. Dr. Slmfaat 
Ahivmd Ivhnn, to put questions to you in the first 
place, and afterwards, other members of the 
Conference will very likely have some questions to 
put. — Khan Bahadur Masud'id -Hasan : I will reply 
with regard to constitutional questions, and Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din will reply with regard to the 
Services. 

Chairman ,* Very well. 

2. Dr. Shqfaat Ahmad Khan : In wliat capacity do 
you appear before this Conference Wo appear as 
representatives of the Mussulmans of the United 
Provinces. 

o. Is your Memorandum supported by the Muham- 
madaus of these provinces ? — Yes, 

4. Would you kindly tell us, as briefly as possible, 
what the demands of the United Provinces Muham- 
madans are ? — They are given in our Memorandum 
on pages 1 OP and 110. 

o. Would you kindly read them out ? — Yes. 
They are these : " 1. Representation of our com- 
munity by separate electorate in the United Provinces 
legislative council as embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1010. The Act embodies the solemn, 
clear, definite and unambiguous pledge which the 
British public gave, through the Imperial Parliament, 
to the Muslim community. That pledge, we hope 
and believe, the British Parliament will redeem. 
Separate representation in the legislatures has been 
guaranteed to us by all responsible British statesmen. 
Wo arc convinced that these promises shall be kept. 

2. Representation of our community in all local 
bodies, by sepu rate electorate. 3. Separate electorate 
in the Universities, the Board of Intermediate and 
High School Education and other elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature. The 
amount of our representation in these bodies should 
be determined by the amount of our representation 
in the legislative council. 4. Representation in the 
public services, whether maintained by the Govom- 
ment or local and other autonomous bodies. Tire 
amount of our representation should in no case be 
less than thirty-three per cent, in each grade of every 


department, maintained by the Government, In 
the local and other autonomous bodies our repre- 
sentation in the administration should be in proportion 
to our representation in that body. o. Representation 
of Muslims in the Cabinet should in no case bo less 
than thirty-three per cent. fi. Adequate safeguards 
for the Urdu language in the Courts. Government 
departments, educational institutions, local and other 
elective bodies created and controlled by the legisla- 
ture. 7. If three-fourths of the members of a com- 
munity object to the introduction of a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, on matters affecting the religions or 
customary rights of our community, in the legislature, 
or any other elective body, such a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, shall not bo allowed to bo moved, 
discussed or voted upon in any such body. ^ Thirty- 
three per cent, of all grants-in-aid of education, reli- 
gion. charity, or for social purpose, whether given 
by the Govenunent, or a local self-governing body, 
to be reserved for Muslim institutions. P. Full 
religious liberty, liberty of belief, worship, observ- 
ances. propaganda, association, and etlucation shall 
be guaranteed to our community. The general laws 
of the State shall remain unaffected thereby.” 

fi, On page 110. in the first line after these 
safeguards, these words occur : " We regard those 
rights to be fundamental.” IVhnt do you mean by 
"fundamental ”? How are you going to got them 
effectuated ? — What we mean by this is that these 
rights to protect the interests of the Mussulmans 
should form part of the fundamental rights attached 
to the Statute. 

7. Chairman : You wish to have them expressed 
in the language of the Government of India Act ? — 
Yes. 

S. Dr. Shafaa: Ahmad Khan : Could yon kindly 
tell us how these safeguards are going to be enforced 
in India ? — Well, the suggestion that we can make at 
present is that these safeguards should l*o enforced 
through the Governor-General and the Governor of 
the province. It is open to the Governor either to 
decide himself or to refer the matter to a judicial 
tribunal, whether the safeguard* nfTccJing the 
minorities have l»een acted upon in the spirit of the 


* The references during the examination of this Deputation arc to th 
which has been printed (ride p. 35S). 


full Memorandum, a smnrr.ary only of 
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law or not, and ho should carry out the decision of 
the judicial authority. 

9. You say on page 109 that the Muhammadan* of 
these provinces desire to rt^erve the amount of 
representation in the legislature which they have 
got now. On wlmt ground do you demand your 
present proportion in the legislature ? — The reasons 
arc that we have got our political importance, we 
have got our social importance in these provinces. 
We have contributed largely to the culture and 
advancement of these province**. The fact of our 
importance was recognised by the Government of 
India in their despatch of 11*07, which you will find 
at pace 200 of “Indian Constitutional Documents/* 
by Mukerjeo. 

10. Would you kindly mail that portion? — Yes. 

“ Tl»e Government of India concur with the presenters 
of the Address that neither on the provincial nor in 
the Imperial legislative councils ha* the Muhammadan 
community hitherto received n measure of representa- 
tion commensurate with its nttml>crs and political 
and historical importance, and they desim to lay 
stress upon his Excellency V observation/* and so on. 
Further on. they say : lender the system of election 
hitherto in force ” 

11. Excuse me; the wonl “hitherto** means 
fcjHirote electorates ? — Yes. 

12. Chairman : Let us identify the document. 
Are you mailing from a despatch? — Y<*s. It is n 
despatch of 1907, at page 200 of ** Indian Constitu- 
tional Document*/* by 1*. Mukerjeo, Volume I. 
“ Under the syston of election hitherto in force, 
Hindus largely predominate in all. or almost all the 
electorates/* Further on, in the 5th despatch of the 
Government of India, the Government has recognised 
the special representation of the Muhammadans. 
This is “The Indian Constitution/* by 1\ Mukerjeo, 
page 4 GO : ** Fast history and the presence of Muham- 
madan centres count for much. Fourthly, it might 
he argued that inasmuch as n majority can always 
impose its will upon n minority, it does not greatly 
matter whether the Muhammadans, in places where 
they are in a conspicuous minority, are awarded, for 
example, 15 or 20 per cent, of the seats. But wo 
think it a valid answer to observe that the effectiveness 
of a minority depends upon its being large enough to 
have the sen«o of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Finally, wo should have to remcml>cr that whatever 
advantage is given to the Muhammadans is taken 
away from some other interest or interests/ 1 

13. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : So I take it you 
want rep resent nti on in excess of the population? — 
Certainly. 

14. On the ground that if the amount of the 
Mussalman representation remains as it is, it will have 
the feeling of being entirely overwhelmed. If wo 
keep our representation according to population, 
even under the Government of India Act, there will 
bo a sense of being overwhelmed ? — That is exactly 
the idea. 

15. Can you givo mo any other ground for 
maintaining their present proportion in tho legislature 
besides the ground you have alleged ? — Well, there 
is the Lucknow Fact. 

• ******** * 

1G. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Is it a fact that a 
separate electorate intensifies ill-feeling among various 
.communities in thus country 7 — No, not nt all. On 
the contrary, tho separate electorates have avoided 
occasions for further bitterness. 

17. How? — Because when you have tho mixed 
electorates tho Hindus have a greater chance of 
fighting tho Mussalmans to obtain their object as far 
as the elections go. 

18. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, you were a 
member of tho Provincial Executive Association for 
the Islington Commission, I understand ? — Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din : I was a co-opted membor 
of tho Islington Commission to represent the 
provincial executive services in 1913. 


19. And you lmvo been a Collector of a district 
in this province? — Yes. 

20. So you have n sufficiently long experience of 
public service ? — Yes, 

21. Wlmt are your reasons for demanding ropicsen- 
tntion in the services? — My reasons are t Ho same as 
have been given for our representation in tho legis- 
lative bodies. The legislative bodies dictate tho 
policy, and that policy is carried out by the services. 
We do not want this representation for tho sake of 
the loaves and tidies of the office, hut for tho sako 
of having an adequate share in tho administration of 
our province. 

22. Have you bean! that some people say that if 
you had representation in the services tho eflicieney 
of the various departments where this rule obtains will 
suffer? — Not in the least, because hitherto tho Muslims 
have been working with very great eflicieney, and 
their eflicieney has been admitted by all the heads of 
the department* and by the heads of the provinces 
a!*n, in spite of the fact that they have not come into 
the services through competitive examination. 

• ••••••••*• 

29. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : (To the witness.) 
Khan Bahadur Sahib, I will confine myself to tho 
provinces of India. I should like you to toll tho 
Conference wlmt regulations or rules provinces in 
India have made for the representation of various 
communities in tie* public services. 

Chairman : Shall we start with this province) ? I 
know about some of the others. 

30. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Start with tho 
United Provinces? — In tho fh>t place, tho Loo 
Commission lias fixed tho representation of Indians 
and European**', and also of Muslims and non-Muslims. 

31. Chairman : Has it ? Where shall wo find tlmt 
in the Leo Commission's report ? — This is tho practice 
of tho executive Government. 

32. Chairman : I want to ho clear about this. I 
may have misunderstood it, but up to t Ho present I 
have never heard tlmt t ho Lee Commission dealt with 
tho distribution of services as between Muslims and 
non-Muslim*. Surely that is so ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Quite. 

33. Very well; it is a mistake. Wlmt you wish to 
refer to is a practice (it may even he a rule) which 1ms 
been laid down, I think, in more provinces than one, 
tlmt while tho Government does not undertako to 
secure a particular distribution of offices according to 
communities, they do endeavour to follow tho rulo 
that no community shall fail to bo represented to a 
reasonable degree. Is tlmt the sort of rule you have 
in mind ? — (Several members of the deputation.) Yes, 
exactly. 

Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan .* For t Ho deputy col- 
lectors in this province tho ratio ns between Hindus 
and Muhammadans is fixed in tho competitive 
examination. If thcro aro six vacancies, two aro 
offered to tho Muhammadans and four to tho Hindus. 

34. Chairman : Wlmt sort of posts is that for? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Tho provincial executive 

service — deputy collectors. 

35. Chairman : You aro speaking of tho provincial 
sorvico ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Tho provincial oxccutivo 
sorvico. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : For tho oxciso inspec- 
tors, which is also by oompotitivo examination, tho 
ratio of Muhammadans and Hindus is also fixed. 

Witness (Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din) : May I 
explain ? 

Chairman : Tho doctor sahib is putting it quite 
plainly, and I am interested to learn. ’ You are 
reforring to recruitment for tlio provincial service ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Yes. 

30, Chairman : Can you tell mo this. Has a docu- 
ment been issued, coming from the United Provinces 
Government, which lays down ’ j ~ n ? Is 
there a published document > 
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Dr. Shajaat Ahmad Khan : Yes. I could give the 
reference to it later on. 

Witness (Khan Bahadur Fasih-vd-Din) : It is in 
the Manual of Government Orders.* I could submit 
that later on. What I wanted to submit, sir, was 
this : that the Lee Commission fixed the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans in each province. 

37. Chairman : For the All-India services ? — For 
the All-India services. 

38. Excuse me if I correct you, but we must get it 
right. They did not fix the proportion for each 
province ; the proportion was fixed for the All-India 
services? — Yes, and subsequently the local Govern- 
ment fixed the proportion in the services under its 
control — the proportion of Muslims. It fixed the 
proportion in the Police department and in the 
executive provincial services and in all the other 
branches of the services, even in the case of sendees 
the recruitment to which was made by competitive 
examination. 

39. Dr. S hafaat Ah?nad Khan : How would you 
secure representation of the Muslims in the sendees 
consistently with efficiency ? Have you any scheme ? 
— Yes. I should like to lay down the minimum 
qualification and then I would resent seats. There 
should be competitive examinations for the Muslims 
and non-Muslims separately, and I would take the 
requisite number of Muslims on the basis of the result 
of the competitive examination, as is done in the case 
of deputy collectors now. 

40. What is your experience of the working of local 
bodies in these provinces ? — (Khan Bahadur Masud - 
ul-Hasan) : My experience of the working of local 
bodies in these provinces is that generally the working 
has deteriorated and the efficiency has suffered, but 
there are honourable exceptions to this general rule. 

41. Can you tell me how the local bodies have 
treated the minorities ?— That is rather a difficult 
question, but as a matter of fact I know that generally 
the minorities have not been properly treated. 
Their interests have suffered, and in spite of their 
separate representation they have not been able to 
protect their interests- 

42. What interests ? — -As a matter of fact, we find 
that Muhammadans have been eliminated from the 
services; slaughter houses have been closed, and 
various obstacles have been put in the way of their 
exercising their civic rights ; for instance, in the 
schools their education lias suffered; Muhammadan 
teachers have not been fairly treated, and grants have 
not been made sufficient to save their interest m 
education. 

42. Is any check imposed by any instrument or 
statute whereby the local bodies can be controlled 
in their treatment of minorities? — Unfortunately, 
in India, and especially in our provinces, the check 
from above is \ery limited ; but in European countries 
rules have been laid down by statutes whereby the 
local bodies are compelled to protect the interests of 
the minorities according to a certain standard. 

* * * * 


46. Dr. Shajaat Ahmad Khan : Khan Bahadur 
Masud-ul-Hasan, ml] you kindly tell me why the 
safeguards in Europe to winch you have referred have 
not been so effective ?— As a matter of fact, the execu- 
tion of these safeguards is entrusted to the League 
of Nations, and the League has exercised -only the 
ri<rht of advice and persuasion; no force has been 
brought to bear on these States to enforce these 
rights. In the case of the British Empire it would be 
entirely different. If the British Parliament lias to 
see to the enforcement of these minority rights, the 
British Government can exercise physical and other 
force to make the provincial Government carry out 
what the law lays down for minonties. 

47 Chairman : We need not go into this at length, 
but perhaps vou will allow me to point out to you 
ilti, the real difficulty, as it strikes some of us, 
^nlhis toe of suggestion. It is not that any fair- 
Winded ma n wLld not wish to see the nghts of_a 
* Pid^Appendis, p. 346. 


minority protected. Ever}' fair-minded man, of 
course, ought to want that. The difficulty is not a 
theoretical difficulty but a practical difficulty. You 
do not get any practical protection merely because 
you have a general phrase put into an Act of Parlia- 
ment; the practical protection arises if the language 
of the Act of Parliament is such that it can be enforced 
in detail. You said just now, by way of example, that 
you thought that in some of the district boards where 
there was a Hindu majorit}' the Muslim teachers 
did not get a fair chance. Let us take that as an 
illustration. I can understand that Muslim teachers 
would be protected by the growth of a public opinion 
which felt that one ought to do what was fair by 
everybody, whether the person concerned was a 
Hindu or a Muslim; but what’ sort of clause do you 
think could be put into an Act of Parliament wluch 
would secure that a Muslim teacher got a fair chance ? 
What is your idea? — Tins is a matter of drafting. 
What we 'want is that the principle should be settled 
and recognised, and it should be left to the Govern- 
ment of India and the local Government to lay down 
rules by which that principle could be translated into 
action. 

48. Yes, I quite understand it if what you suggest 

is what you have mentioned already, namely that 
there should be a rule, backed by Statute, that 
appointments of a particular sort should go t-o members 
of different communities in a particular proportion. 
There may be objections and difficulties in regard 
to that, but at anv rate I understand the suggestion. 
What I feel some difficulty about is in understanding 
the suggestion that over and above that there is 
something which can be put into an Act of Parliament 
which is going to secure that people are fairly treated. 
You see, representative institutions necessaiil} mean 
that you leave a great deal of discretion with the 
body that has been appointed; and if at the same 
time you require that at every moment in every 
individual case some superior authority is to intervene, 
how much have you got left of representative institu- 
tions ? That is' the practical difficulty. I am not 
saying this in the least to criticise what you say, 
but to get your help ?— As a matter of fact we feel 
that if safeguards and guarantees were provided 
in the Statute with regard to the principle, the 
representative of the King in India will see that they 
are properly executed. . , 1 . 

49. There are many Constitutions which begin 
with* the words “ All men are equal.” Is it yoiu 
reading of historv that the countries whose Consti- 
tution begins with those words have in fact secured 
equal treatment for all men ? That is the difficulty. 
I am not in the least criticising vou; I want vour 
help?— Yes. What we feel is that once these 
principles are recognised and incorporated in the Act, 
the Muhammadans themselves will exert themselves 
to protect their interests; the Government, on the 
other hand, will see they are executed, and the 
majority will also realise that if these provisions 
are not executed they stand to lose a great deal oi 
poorer. 

» ********* 


51. Dr. Shajaat Ahmad Khan / * * (To 

>hc Witness) : What would be the policy ot the 
Muhammadans if their demands are not panted 7 
—This is a most serious question. Ye feel that 
if our demands ore not granted, or we are deprived 
jf those privileges which we exercise to-day, we shall 
immediately ask His Majesty’s Government to scrap 
the existing Reforms, because if safeguards ore not 
provided for the interests of minorities our position 
trill be jeopardised, and not only our community 
but we feel India as a whole will suffer. 

Chairman : Forgive me. We none of us want to 
carry these statements further than, on reflection, 
the 'deputation really intends. Turn to page 1 10 
Ofyom book for the' moment please. I read here: 
“ IVe regard these rights to be fundamental. Britos 
and until we are granted these safeguards. 
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community wilt determinedly oppose nil schemes 
for the rearrangement of the Const it ut ion.** That 
is not the same thing as asking the exist ing Constitu- 
tion to he scrapped. 

52. Dr . W.ti/un ( A /.mud K/um .* But your point 
is that the present arrangement has not secured 
your rights ? — That is so. 

53. And therefore unless these rights are further 
secured, you will he quite prepared to s«*o the whole 
of the present Reforms Hcrnp|M*d. Is that what you 
moan!-— That is exactly what 1 mean. 

54. Mr. <: You have neon this hook, 

the “ All-Parties Conference of 102(1/' 1 take it ?■— Yen. 

55. Do not you think that the demand** made hy 
your community will not strengthen nationalism 
in this country? — Most certainly* because it will 
remove the causes of friction and it will afford an 
opportunity to co.oj>crnto for the well-being of the 
country. 

50. lint why am you not in favour of the govern- 
ment of India hv Indian** — that is, the Muhammadans 
fusing with the Hindus ? — At present I fee l that 
the nationalism in India means nothing short of 
Hindu coiiununalism. If we were satisfied that our 
rights wen* protected hy parliana ntary enactment, 
and if the British Parliament has guaranteed to us 
those rights and enforcement of tho^e rights, we 
certainly would have advocated full responsible 
government in India; hut until our rights art* 
protected we cannot take the risk, 

57. JChnn livtapat //tf. r om : Do you 

think that communal tension wotild he intensified 
hy the substitution of joint electorates for separate 
electorates ?— Most certainly. That is what we an* 
afraid of. 

5$. Your opinion is bn-ed on what ? — On 
ojcprience. 

59. What do you say as to the reservation of seats 
from a joint electorate in order to foster nationalism 
in India? — Wo feel that hy substituting a mixed 
electorate with the reservation of seats for I ho 
separate electorate* Muhammadans will not be able 
always to return their true representatives to legis- 
lative bodies, anti that those who would he returned 
in the majority of cn c es would he the dummies of 
the majority community, 

GO. In these provinces even in 1024 the Hindus 
generally supported separate electorates. Since when 
do you think there has been any organised opjKeution 
to separate electorates in these provinces? — Well, 
it started after 1924, as a matter of fact, with the 
advent* of the Mahnsabha. 

Cl. When was that ? — When the activities of the 
Mahnsahha were intensified. 

02. Chairman : I think perhaps time might ho 
saved if I say this. We had a very careful and full 
statement on this side of the matter when wo were 
in Lahore, mul this particular point when there 
was a change in the view taken by those who spoke 
for the Hindu community about separate electorates 
was very carefully gone into. Sir Muhammad Shafi 
went into it with us, and I may tell you at once tho 
conclusion which seemed to bo historically correct 
to most of us. It seemed to he established, as you 
have just said, that at one time there was not an 
objection to separate representation, and I think 
you arc correct in saving tho chnngo began to como 
‘about the year 1023 or 1924, or thereabout. I 
think it would bo difficult to say it is quite as lato 
as you suggest, for this reason, that as a matter of 
fact the objection is mentioned in tho report of 
tho Muddimnn Committee, and tho Muddimnn 
Committeo signed its report in December, 1924; 
bo it appears that it nroso beforo then. On tho other 
hand, wo need not go over tho ground again. It is 
fair to remember that tho difference of view which 
undoubtedly has grown up on tho part of a largo 
part of Hindu political opinion may bo said, porhaps, 
to bo duo in fact to experience of tho actual working, 
because, of course, in the days when thoro was a 
general agreement that there should bo separate 


electorates it was before they bad been used in 
eonner t ion with tho present Constitution. There 
had been some use of the system of special communal 
electorates, but. the actual oxjH'rienre of working of 
them on tv large scale, of course, only took placo 
lately. Do not you think that fairly states what the 
history is, as you understand it. ? 

Khan IJn/im/nr // irfatffti Husain: Yes. 
f7aiirm«» .* I only wanted to savo your time, 
because we have had it before. 

03. Mr. *VritYMf<Ytvi .* Klmn Ilalmdur Miumd-ul- 
Hasan, you say yours is a representation of tho 
Mussulmans of the United Provinces. How do you 
call it so ? — This is the most representative dejnitat ion 
that could he had in tho United Provinces. It 
consists of tho elected representatives of the Muham- 
madans in the Council; it has got the President, 
of the Provincial Muslim League; it lias the repre- 
sentative of the Muslim University; and besides this, 
when we prepared our memorandum wo consulted 
th<* representatives of the local bodies, and we also 
discussed the principles in the All-Parties Conforonco 
that was held at CawnjKnv; ho our representation 
and our memorandum represent tho whole Muslim 
community of the United Provinces. 

fit. There are no exceptions ? — There are exceptions 
who do not count. 

» •*•#•»** * 

fit. Mr. *S Vovjsf/m; : * * * Khan 

Bahadur Mnsud-ul-Hn aui. are vou an elected member 
of the council? — (/v7i/;» Hnhwiur Maswhut •Uasan) : 
I mu a nominated member of the council. 

fi;>. Nominated hy Covemment ? — The nominations 
nr»* made hy the (Jovenmvmt. 

fifi. Have you anyone else in your deputation who 
is a nominated member? — There is one other. 

fi7. Chairman : It to me this deputation is 

a deputation which contains two nominated members 
of the legislative council and T think nine or ten 
others ? — {Scwrat member# of (hr Deputation) : Kleven, 
fiS. Mr. SriMstaw ; On page 3 of your memo- 
randum you make a complaint about the special 
constituencies. You say there art* six constituencies 
in the United Provinces which could return a member 
of your community, or rather of any community. 
Do you stand by the statement that those consti- 
ttionri<*s could return a member of any community ? — 
If they wished to they certainly could. 

fifi. Are you nwnre that the UpjKM* India Chamber 
of Commerce lias not got u singlo Muhammadan 
member? — I am not aware of it. 

100. Mr. Srimstara : You did not verify that 
fact ? 

Chairman : Is that so ? 

Mr. Sriwstoi'a : That is so, 

101. Chairman : Tho Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce docs not contain any Muhammadan 
member ? Is that by its rules ? 

102. Mr. Srix'a&tava : No, but no Muhammadan 
has cared to join the Chamber. {To the TPi/naw.) 
Are you awaro that tho United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce lias got. only two Muhammadan membors 
out of a hundred and six ? — It may bo so, but if they 
wanted to give an opportunity to the Muhammadans 
they would certainly elect one of thorn. 

103. Do you lenow whether any Muhammadan lias 
stood in these constituencies ? — They had no chance. 

104. Do you ascribe this definitely to a determina- 
tion on the part of tho Hindus not to lot the Muham- 
madans got in for those constituencies ? — If we aro 
to judge tho sympathetic spirit of the majority 
community by their actions in tho United Provinces, 
wo can cortainly infer it was on account of this that 
no Muhammadan was elected. Wo also find that 
in tho district boards in tho wholo of tho United 
Provinces only a solitary Muhammadan lias been 
olocted as chairman. 

105. I am not concerned with that; I am asking 
only about these constituencies. Will you please 
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keep to my question ?— I am trying to prove the 
spirit which is behind all this. 

IOC. My question is this : Have the Hindu members 
of these constituencies made a definite “ dead set ” 
against the Muhammadans, so that they shall not 
get in or is it only a matter of chance that they have 
not got in ? — We have to infer the motives from the 
results. 

107. You cannot say they made a “ dead set ” 
against the Muhammadans ? — I cannot say what was 
in their minds, but we have to judge their motives by 
the results. 

108. You demand 33 per cent, representation in 
all services and you want 33 per cent, of grants-iri-aid 
for education, religion and so on and so forth Will 
you be willing to pay for this in the shape of taxes ? 
Will you be willing, as a community, to pay for 
these things in the shape of taxes ? — Wo have been 
paying. Our population is only 14*8 per cent., 
but we have been paying 23 per cent, of the revenue 
in the United Provinces. 

109. Chairman : 23 per cent, of what ? — Of 

Government revenue. 

110. You mean of land revenue, do not you ? — Yes. 

111. You see, there is also income tax? — Muham- 
madans have been paying income tax on their incomes 
as well. 

112. I am not disputing with you; I only mean 
that what you refer to is land revenue ?— Land 
revenue, yes. 

113 . Mr. Srivastava ; My question is this. If 
it be found that the taxes which you pay come, say, 
to only 20 per cent., would you still insist that you 
should get 33 per cent, of all these “ loaves and 
fishes ’* as you have called them in one place ? — 
The taxes and the revenues paid into the Government 
exchequer become the property of the State, and it 
is the duty of the State to distribute them to the 
various interests according to their requirements. 

114. I am not concerned with the duty of the 
State, but would you regard it as fair that if you 
are paying only 20 per cent, of the taxes, you should 
get a bigger share in the emoluments which accrue 
from those taxes ? — Most certainly it would be fair. 
If capitalists pay a large amount of income tax, it 
does not follow it should all be spent on them. 

115. You said that in a number of local bodies the 
slaughter-houses have been closed. Can you give 
instances ? — Take the case of Jhansi ; in spite of the 
protests on the part of Muhammadans the slaughter- 
houses have been closed and the Muhammadans 
made to suffer. We have given instances in our 
memorandum also. 

116. But does it not rest with the Government 
not to accept a proposal like that ? — The Government 
cannot interfere ; the Municipal and District Boards 
Acts have not given them sufficient power to inter- 
vene. 

117. You want separate electorates and you have 
stated in various portions of your memorandum 
that separate electorate is only a modification of the 
system of proportional representation. Would you 
be content with proportional representation ? — 
According to the Nehru Report proportional repre- 
sentation is not practicable in India. 

118. I am not talking of the Nehru Report. 
Would you be content with proportional representa- 
tion ? — No, we cannot. 

119. Chairman : I understand your question is 
whether the Muhammadan community as represented 
by this deputation will be content with having the 
same proportion of elected seats in the council as 
Muhammadans are of the whole population. 

Mr. Srivastava : No, Sir. My question is that if 
the single transferable vote system is adopted 
whereby the minorities are automatically protected 

Chairman : I do not think it works quite auto- 
matically; it is rather elaborate. 

120. Mr. Srivastava : It is elaborate, but supposing 
the difficulties of working it could be solved, would 


you be content with that system ? — We will not be 
satisfied because that would not give us sufficient 
representation. 

1 21. Would you refer to pages 116 and 117 of 
your memorandum ? You have described this 
proportional representation at great length and you 
have said how it is worked in different countries. 
At page 117 you say “ the difference between separate 
electorate and proportional representation is one of 
method and not of principle ** ? — -Yes. 

122. It seems that you regard separate electorate 
to be the same thing as proportional representation— 
it varies only in the method ? — The result of the two 
is practically the same. 

123. Well, then, will you not be content with that 
system? — No, because it would not give sufficient 
representation, and in India the system of proportional 
representation is unworkable at present. 

124. Then your objection to proportional repre- 
sentation is that it will not give you weighty repre- 
sentation ? — Yes. 

125. Chairman ; If you look at page 117 you 
see a further point has been made. It says ; 44 In 
the former (that is the separate electorate) the 
minority is organised in a separate electoral roll, in 
the latter (that is, proportional representation) it is 
organised in well -disciplined, well -trained and intelli- 
gent, political parties.” If you turn over to page 118 
you see it is stated : “ We may point out that in 
India parties are not often formed, and elections are 
rarely fought, on political issues, as it is the personal 
influence of the candidate and his friends which is 
the determining factor in all contests.” I am not 
saying whether it is right or wrong, but assuming, 
for the moment that it is right, it does seem rather 
that in the present circumstances of India it might 
be difficult to work the system of proportional 
representation. 

Mr. Srivastava : It may be difficult, but I am 
asking whether the deputation will be content if the 
difficulties can be got over ? 

Witness ( Khan Bahadur Masad-ul-Hasan ) .* No. 

126. Kunxvar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : You have 
said that In spite of separate electorates your interests 
have suffered a great deal in the local bodies. Then 
do you thinlz that separate electorates have failed 
in this respect and that therefore some other system 
should be substituted in its place ? — Without safe- 
guards separate electorates cannot secure our pro- 
tection. As a matter of fact, in the Lucknow Pact 
we had provided for a proviso that if three-fourths 
of the members of the minority oppose any resolution 
or a Bill affecting that community it should not be 
proceeded with. But that part of the Pact was not 
accepted by the British Parliament and therefore 
we are left only to protect our interests by means 
of separate electorates. They give us representation 
but- for want of safeguards in the Statute or the rules 
our interests have not been sufficiently protected. 

127; You have complained a great deal about the 
Hinduisation of local boards. Has any representation 
been made to the minister of Local Self-Government 
about that? — It would have been utterly useless 
because he has no power to interfere. 

128. Was any representation on hehalf of your 
community ever made to the minister of Local Self- 
Government about this matter ? — Complaints have 
been made in the Press ; we have made complaints 
from our platforms. We have brought it to the notice 
of the minister but he is helpless. 

129. That was only in an indirect way. Did you 
make any direct representation ?•— -Yes. A direct 
representation was made to the minister in Lucknow 
with regard to the Melad controversy, but the 
minister could not do anything in the matter. 

130. It was only on one occasion about the Melad 
controversy that you made that representation ? 

That was on a very serious occasion. If on such on 
occasion he could not interfere I do not know how 
he can interfere on other occasions. 
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131. Now about tho second paragraph on pngo ISO 
dealing with tho oouiN and tho judieiaty in tho 
United Provinces ? — Thnt.pnrnginph has horn deleted. 

132. 1 want to know how is it that you had to 
withdraw a thing which you had originally included ! 
— It does not affect one way or the other sinen it 
has boon withdrawn. 

lSS. Raja Na imh Ati Khan : May I draw your 
attention to page IS of the green hook wherein 
yon snv; M Wo have said hefoie that the peace 
and the future of the country are ... at stake, 
and it therefore grieves us beyond nil tleseiiption 
to say that if no adequate safeguards for the pioper 
Modem interests art' guaranteed hy the British 
Parliament and made an organic part of the Constitu- 
tion* we will not only say halt to nil fui t her Refoims, 
hut we would Mtonplv advocate going hack to the 
pre-Refonn dnys. M If proper safeguards aie not 
provided you would rather have the Reforms 
stopped ! — Yes. 

13 1. On pa ge 4, paragraph 3 you sav : ” The Modem 
public strongly feels mid the realities of every-day 
life demonstrate it beyond any shadow of doubt 
that 'the Hindu cannot he trusted with Moslem 
rights.” Do you consider that in an atmosphere 
of this kind it is possible for responsible government 
to nourish? — Certainly not. 

135. Will the result of communal electorates not 
be to encourage the growth of partis bn^ed on 
religion nud not on politics? — As n matter of fact 
in our own council the parties are not formed on 
religious grounds. Mubammndans belong to various 
political groups. 

130. Hut do you recognise the desirability of 
forming parties on political lines or not ? — Most 
certainly. 

137. Is it possible to fonn those jinnies under 
tlio;r* communal electorates’ — Certainly; we have 
got jinrlies even now in the legislature. 

13$. A/r. tYriitistano .* What parties arc you 
referring to? — -There is the Progressive Party, there 
i« the Swaraj Party and there is the Nationalist 
Party. 

130. Chairman : I understand what tho witness 
means in Ins answer is this, that when you look at 
tho political alliance of different Muslim members 
of the Council you Will find that all the Muslim 
members do not belong to one party and net together 
but some of them act with one political group while 
others with some other jioliticnl group. Hut yon see 
Klmn Bahadur that there is a very good point 
in t lie question put to you by tho Nawab Sahib, 
What do you contemplate for India? Do you 
contemplate n future in which Muslim members will 
be elected by Muslims to look nfler Muslim interests 
and Hindu members will ho elected by Hindus to 
look after Hindu interests, or do you contcinplnto 
a future in which citizens will be elected to look 
after tho interests of the country ns a whole? — Our 
ideal is that, till such time ns tho electors feel their 
full responsibility and we have developed our political 
conception, separate electorates will have to bo 
maintained to jirotect our interests. But wc look 
forward to a timo when all tho various interests 
will unito and work for the United India. 

140. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : Can you visualise 
tho timo ? — Tho time will come. 

141. When? — I cannot answer. 

142. On page 1G of the green book you say; 
41 We have no doubt that the timo has long arrived 
when joint responsibility of tho ministers in tho 
administration of transferred subjects should bo 
enforced.” How do you think that this can bo 
achieved when ministers nio drawn from communal 
parties? — If it is possible for the Muhammadans 
and Hindus to co-operate with various political 
parties in tho council tho ministers could certainly 
co-operate with each other. 

143. You recommend on page 20 that “ In cases 
in which the interests of tho Moslem community 


are involved, the minister belonging to that com- 
munity need not ho hound hy tho majority if ho 
commands n majority of throe-fom ths of the Moslem 
members of the Council,” How then is joint 
responsibility possible under these circumstances? — 
This is nn oNccption to tho general rule. Cases may 
arise when a Muhammadan minister possessing tho 
confidence of the majority of Muhammadans may 
not. possess the confidence of the majority of tho 
Hindus and lie may ho a very good minister ft uni 
the point of view of the Muhammadans. 

144. My point is how joint responsibility is possible 
under those ciicumstanccs ? — It may he limited, 
but. nil th(' same it will he a joint responsibility. 
Such cn«es may at Re, if at all, very rarely. 

145, You say on page S that, tho Lucknow Pact has 
the sanctity of contractual obligations. If so, it 
is binding on both parties, the Hindus nnd the 
Mussulmans ? — (\*i t ninly, 

140. Then you do nut agree with the demand of 
the All-India Muslim league, Lahore, that rejnc* 
sent at ion should he on population basis? It follows, 
if the pact is binding on both parties, that you do 
not agree to the demand of the Muslim League? — 
The case of the Punjab is absolutely different from 
the case of the United Provinces. The case of t he 
United Provinces lias to ho determined on its own 
merits. 

147. If it is a contract it is binding on both sides. 
Both the Hindus and the Muslims entered into tho 
contract which is known as tho Lucknow Pact. 
If it is binding on the Hindus it is binding also on 
the Muslims?— As far as tin* Muhammadans of tho 
United Provinces me concerned they feel that it 
is a jmet binding on nil. 

14K. Therefore, I say, you do not agree with tho 
view held by the AH-lndia Muslim League, Lahore? 
— We have no right to express the view one wnv or 
tho other. 

143. It therefore follows that you do not wish 
to see the Muslims in a majority anywhere, in any 
province in India? — I do not say that. 

150. If you think that the pact is binding, it 
follows because the Lucknow Pact gives the Muham- 
madans a minority in every province ? — Yes, it does. 

151. And you want that it should he given effect 
to? — 1 have not stated that t Ho Muhammadans 
should remain in a minority in every jirovincc. 
We are dealing with our position in this province. 

152. On jmgo G of tho green hook you say : *' Tho 
Hindus have so far done nothing and they refuso to 
do anything, as tho course of negotiations during 
tho last few months lias shown, to win tho confidence 
of tho Muslim minority.” Is it not a fact that in tho 
Lucknow Pact they allowed tho Muslims moro than 
double their representation ? They allowed you 
30 per cent, rcjircsentation and yet. you say that tho 
Hindus did nothing to win tho confidence of tho 
Muslim minority ?— 1 This does not refer to tho 
conditions prevailing at tho time of tho Lucknow 
Pact. 

153. There is a specific charge made against the 
Hindus that they linvo done nothing to win tho 
confidence of tho Muslims ? — They linvo done nothing 
to win tho confidence of tho Muslims after tho 
Lucknow Pact. 

154. You say that tho Hindus linvo so far dono 
nothing ? — It means that. 

Chairman : I think it is fair to say that at. least 
to my mind this refers to tho period after tho intro- 
duction of tho Reforms. I think that is what ho 
means. I do not say anything at all about tho 
merits. 

155. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : You say, on page 7 of 
tho memorandum : 41 It is clear that if joint electorates 
are alono restored, Moslems will bo wiped out of the 
legislatures.” [ Aro you aware that in tho Punjab — — 

Dr. Suhratcardy : He is talking of the United 
Provinces. 

15G. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : I am giving an 
instance. Are you aware that in the Punjab in tho 
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20 district boards tho Muslims Bccnrod 45 Boats in 
excess of tho number to which they nro entitled? — 
I Imvo not studied tho Punjab figures bccauso wo aro 
only concerned with our provinco. 

157. Hut you Imvo not got a mixed olectorato in 
tho district boards or in tho municipalities? — No, 
wo Imvo not. Wo Imvo got it in tho Taluqdnra* 
Association whoro not a single Muhammadan was 
elect od last time. 

158. Do you attribute it to communal differences ? 
— Most certainly. Othenviso there is no reason for 
not electing a competent Muhammadan talucjdar. 

I5P. Sir Sankamn Nnir : You said you looked to 
a time when the Muhammadans and tho Hiwhifl in 
this province Will ho ahlo to eo*operate. Will the 
acceptance by tho Muhammadans of joint electorates 
bo a test, that tho time 1ms come to co-operate, that 
you are willing to co-operate? — Sir, tho moment wo 
imd that the majority community is treating us on 
the principle of equality ami fraternity, we would 
say that the time has come. 

1(H). You would be willing to accept joint 
electorates Certainly. 

101. Then t lint- may bo taken ns a test that you feel 
that tho Hindus will co-opcnito with you ? — Certainly. 

102. Supposing an absolute majority of the Hindu 
members of tho legislative council and an ubsoluto 
majority of tho Muhammadan members of tho 
legislative council pn«s a resolution pledging to 
dispense with separate elect orates and to accept 
joint electorates, do you think you can accept that 
as a test that tho time 1ms come for you all to worlc 
together and when separate electorates could bo 
dispensed with ? — It is rather a difficult question. 
It depends on whether tho majority of tho Muham- 
madans would he prepared to reposo tho same confi- 
dence which a few of their representatives do in the 
majority community. Therefore, I think that in a 
caso like that the host thing would ho to have a 
plebiscite and find out tho view of the majority of 
tho Muhammadans themselves. 

103. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Wo hear a great deal 
about Indian nationalism and about the identity of 
interest of tho difforont elements of Indian population. 
Do you think that when it comes to practice tho 
Hindu majority is willing cheerfully to concede to 
you your rights with regard to services, separate 


electorates, etc. ? — Unfortunately, our grievance is 
this, that bo far they havo not cheerfully done so. 

104. Then under tlieso circumstances do you think 
that in order to presorvo your existence you must 
domarul separate rights ? — Wo only want safeguards 
to protect our rights with separate electorates. 

105. With a provision for adequate representation 
in tho services ? — Ye3, cortainly. 

1GG. Plcaso lot mo know also whether you agree 
with tho Nohru Report ? — No, wo do not, because 
wo find the Nehru Report in many respects is injurious 
to tho interests of tho Muhammadans as a whole. 

1G7. Could you tell mo whether in your province 
thero Imvo been many communal riots ? — There have 
been a largo number of communal riots in the United 
Provinces. 

1G8, Which community suffers on account of these 
riots ? — Mostly tho Muhammadans. 

1 00. Could you plcaso tell mo if under these 
conditions you want Law and Order to bo a transferred 
BUbjoct ? — Wo aro not in favour of tho transfer of 
Law and Order until such time ns normal conditions 
aro restored and tho communities start dealing with 
each other as rational beings and ns equals. 

i 70, Could you tell mo whether when you want your 
increased or enhanced share in tho sendees you feel 
morally certain that in othor provinces where the 
Muhammadans aro in a majority tho Hindus will as a 
matter of reciprocity got this privilege ? — Certainly. 

171. I find from my honourable colleague’s question 
that you havo got more than your due share in the 
sendees. I want to know whether it is due to any 
favouritism on tho part of the Hindus or whether 
you have got this against their wishes ? — We have not 
got our duo share in the sendees and whatever we 
Imvo got is only through tho efforts of the British 
Government. 

172. Sardar Shhxlcv Singh Vbcroi : May I know 
whether tho safeguards mentioned in your memo- 
randum on page 103 to be laid down in the future 
Constitution of India aro for a certain fixed period or 
for over ? — If tho Act fe to bo passed we urge that 
they should bo incorporated in the Statute. I cannot 
say wlmt will happen in the future because the future 
will tnko care of itself. 

* ********* 


Appendix. (Vide Q. 3G, pp . 341-2.) 


Secretary , Indian Statutory Commission. 

Wien tho Muslim deputation were giving evidence 
before tho Joint Conference I was asked whether this 
Government had ever issued any announcement or 
resolution declaring their general policy in the matter 
of tho representation of minority communities in the 
public services. I informed tho Chairman at tho time 
that no such announcement or resolution had been 
made There is in the Manual of Government 
Orders (para. 345A) a paragraph drawing attention 
to the necessity of securing a due admixture of castes 
in Government sendee in order to prevent a monopoly 
of Government employment by x^articular sections 
of the community and to secure the admission to the 
sendees of castes hitherto either unrepresented or 
represented only to a small extent. That paragraph 
is based on an order of the Governor- General m Council 
dated Jannary 20, 1911. The object of the order 
v.-as, I think, to prevent caste cliques in Government 
departments rather than to secure representation of 
minority communities such as the Muslims. 

2 While, however, no general policy has been 
announced there is a well recognized practice of 
securing a certain proportion of representation to 

services 

ft woo d seem to be on convention rather than definite 
rate I give below examples from different services 

(1) In the United Provinces Civil (Executive) 
Service one-third of the vacancies to be filled by 


competitive examination is definitely reserved by 
Government order for Muslims (para. 38 of the 
Manual of Appointments and Allowances). A 
proportion of the numbers of this sendee are 
appointed bv promotion from the rank of talv 
sildar, and the generally recognised distribution 
of appointments so made is five Hindus to three 

Muslims. . 

(2) United Provinces Civil (Judicial) bervice; 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to this 
service prescribes that in making appointments 
endeavour should be made to secure the due 
representation of the different classes and 
communities. No definite proportion of vacancies 
is, however, laid down for any community. 

(3) United Provinces Police Service— Under 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to 
tliis service the Governor in Council is empowered 
to announce, with a view to prevent the prepon- 
derance of any community in the service, the 
number of vacancies which shall be reserved for 
particular communities. No definite proportion 
is laid down. As a matter of fact, the Muslims 
actually preponderate in this service. 

(4) Recruitment to the Provincial Forest 
Service is at present in abeyance but the rules 
prescribe that the names of candidates who head 
the list at the examination up to double the 
number of vacancies are to be submitted to 
Government for final selection in order, so far as 
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pt'K^ihlo, to pivo ofToot to the principle of adequate 
represent at ion of different communities. 

(5) In the Subordinate Revenue Service it is 
Irtiil down t lint not le<* tlmn two and not moro 
than four Muslims tdndl bo taken for ovorv five 
Hindu*. tho ratio being determined in ouch vonr 
according to tho comparative turrit* <4 tho 
candidate*. 

(0) In tho oiwo of suh-regUtrars there i* no 
rule nor definite order pirsorihing tho represen- 
tation of minority eonummitie*, but in the ln*-t 
four yoaix Muslim* mul non*Mu*litmt Imvo boon 
appoint'd in tho following ptoportion: — 


1025 

192fi 

1927 

192$ 


:i t« r» 

2 to :t 
0 to 12 
•t to tk 


(7) In tho Subordinate Kdnrntional Sorvico 
thoro i* an e-tablishod convention that tut por 
cent, of th»* total number of appoint menta an' 
marie from the MiHiin community provided (hat 
qualified candidate-; nro nvnilable. 


(S) In tho Exeiro department thoro in an eider 
that in the leeruitmont of excise inspect ora HO per 
cent, should ho Muslims. 

(9) In tho Co-operative department thoro is n 
definite order that one-third of the new appoint- 
ment* of inspect ora and assistant registrars should 
bo given to Muslims. 

(10) In tho Agriculture department the usunl 
rule in making appointments to tho subordinate 
agricultural service is to appoint ono Muslim 
to every two 1 1 indu*. 

(11) In the Subordinate Police Service there 
i* n regulation that Mohmuodnns shall not bo 
allowed to absorb moro tlmn half tho appoint- 
ments. 

5. Those examples are sufficient to show that 
while Government policy lias never been announced 
in general temv*, the practice m the various depart- 
ment* ha* been to Fceui'O either by definite rule 
or by convention a proportion of Muslims which in 
most depat truants lias been fixed at 30 per cent. 

T. Sloan. 

10.12.2S. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B., Advocate to 
Chief Court of Oudh, and M.L.C. of U.P., Daliganj, Lucknow. 


The problem of the uplift of the d«‘pr»r v ’cd claret * 
is one of vital importance and monies immediate 
attention of the Government. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn once aptly remarked as follow*. ; — 

I do say what i* my moM sincere conviction, 
that unless you are able to solve your own social 
problem* about the depre>>ed clones and the tin- 
touchable* 1 do not sec unv real prospect for real 
genuine constitutional advance, and any constitution 
that you may p t will certainly not nrome any inter# *-t 
in me, because I do feci, howsoever good. ]u»u>c<*vcr 
perfect. howsoever ideal your constitution may he, 
unless you have got the support of the minorities and 
unlo* you command the confidence of thou* whom in 
vonr vanity you may describe as th-proml clam- , 
your eonstitnion will not bo worth a day's purchape.** 
Whnt i* the root cmi'.e of the degradation <4 the 
depressed eln*—e* t Is there any inherent defect in 
them or have they been brought down to this state 
bv others'! The root cause of depression may safely 
he described a* follow.*: — 

The so-called high-clay* Hindus religiously believe 
t lint the dopre-sed c Injure nre»Vtfrfm.v and an huch their 
duty is to minister to the want* of the three regenerate 
clause*. They are not entitled to acquire any sort 
of education." They nro lowest in society. They have 
no right to enter the public services of the Govern- 
ment. They have no right of representation in tho 
provincial "and central legislatures, in the local 
bodies, in the cabinet of the Provincial and Central 
governments, in the grnnta-in-nid of educational and 
other institutions, in tho Universities and in the 
secondary, primary and other types of schools 
maintained by the State. As to the causes which have 
led the so-called high-class Hindus to entertain such 
belief I will refer you to tho address which I delivered 
as president of the Special Session of tho Audi Hindu 
(Aborigines) Conference held on the 29th January, 
1928, at Lucknow. (Copy herewith enclosed.)* 

Tho next question is as to whether tho high-class 
Hindus have conceded or are they likely to concede 
any status of equality to them. That tlioy have not, 
is patent from the fact that tho depressed classes have 
not even acquired bare literacy equal to tho high- 
class Hindus. While literacy among tho high-class 
Hindus is 4.5 per cent, in theso Provinces it is only 
.5 among tho depressed classes, vide page 07 of 
Wetherill Committee's Keport, 1927. It is admitted 
in tho report that this backwardness is duo to strong 
social prejudice and to economic causes, vide pago 8. 
This prejudice is to bo found not only in those high- 
class Hi ndus who are admittedly too conservative and 
* Not printed. 


too orthodox to allow any sort of equality to the 
depress! r|n*sc*lmt also in those who po«=o themselves 
to ho tho aceivditod representatives of tho depressed 
classes in the local bodies and the legislatmes. The 
District and Municipal Hoard* me charged with the 
duty of diffusion of primary education. But oven 
those bodies discourage depressed class education, 
tide General Keport cm Public Instruction in tho 
United Province.! for the year ending 31st March, 
192(1. at page 41. About. Rupees SO lacs arc granted 
by Government to local bodies for primary education, 
but only a little over a Inc i* spent for depressed clnss 
education and this pittance is year by year approved 
in the budget by the members of the Local Legisla- 
ture and Hindu members who are. as a rule, high- 
da** Hindu*, have never raised their littlo finger 
against this unequal distribution. 

• The few qualified men belonging to the depressed 
clashes try in vain for admission into the public 
services maintained by the Government and by tho 
local bodies. What i* the reason ? Tho reason cer- 
tainly is that tho self-styled guardians of tho depressed 
da* ses are interested in excluding these men from all 
share in tho services. The few depressed class 
students who pass upper and lower primary Examina- 
tions after surmounting nil obstacles nro not given 
chances in tho teaching staff with tho result that no 
impetus is left for parents of these classes to send their 
children to school. Even puiely depressed class 
schools are staffed by high-class Hindu teachers and 
they manage to discourngo the students of theso 
classes. Some District nnd Municipal Bonrds have 
appointed supervisors of tho depressed class schools 
but in spito of tho instructions of tho Divisional 
Commissioners to appoint men of tho depressed 
classes in theso posts wo find that theso instructions 
nro disobeyed on some pretext or another. 

Xo member belonging to tho depressed classes 
has so far been elected to any Municipal or District 
Board or to tho Local Legislature with the result 
that Government has been compelled to nominate 
a member of theso classes. But oven those solitary 
nominated scats have been in many cases usurped 
by tho high-class Hindus, tho reason boing that 
tho Minister-in -charge of Local Self Government 
is oitlior a high-class Hindu or if a Moslem ho is 
undor tho influence of tho other ministers and official 
nnd non-official members of the Legislature who are 
generally Ingh-class Hindus. 

I am decidedly of opinion that so long as the 
depressed classes are politically associated With 
high-class Hindus it would remain a mere pious 
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'rtVh (, n pnrt tho Government and <ho Indian 
loadera to democrat iso tlm country. If you really 
dosiro to establish democracy, grant- tliom Hcpnrotc 
electorate.*} not only in tho local bodies hut also in 
the local and Central logislnf tires. Give them effective 
representation in the services maintained bv the 
government and the local bodies, in the cabinet of 
the local and central legislntuirs, in the grants in 
aid of educational and other institutions, in the 
universities and in the secondary, primary and other 
types of schools maintained by the State. 

Hitherto n member hero and a member there 
has been nominated by the Government to represent 
tho depressed classes in the local bodies. Local and 
central legislatures have each a nominated member 
of these classes. In t ho Counoil of State no repre- 
sentation has been given to tho depressed classes. 
That this is not adequate representation is obvious. 
Moreover, there are < I isnd vantages under which a 
nominated member labours. In the first place 
he is either a high-rlnss Hindu or if a depressed chu-s 
man ho is generally a hanger-on of the high-class 
Hindus and does not voice the opinion of the doptossed 
classes. He is n mere puppet in their hands. Secondly, 
if he is n right suit of man and woiks for tho good 
of Ins class lie is at once condemned as a government 
man. 


The present method of election will not be suitable 
to the depressed classes seeing firstly, that they are 
economic, and social slaves of the high-class Hindus, 
and secondly, that most of them are too ignorant 
to realise tho value of their votes. Therefore in 
thoir case only those persons should he enrolled as 
electors who have certain educational qualifications 
ns well ns those who may bo nominated ns electors 
by tho organisations of the depressed classes. The 
number of electors will no doubt bo limited but only 
such electors will choose tho real representatives 
of tho depressed classes. 

Should for any jenson election be not desirable 
tho depressed classes must get os many nominated 
scats as they mo numerically entitled to. Any less 
number will not give them effective jeprescnfntion. 

Thoro should aha be at least one member belonging 
to tho depressed classes in tho ministry of the Local 
Government and jn tho Cabinets of the Provincial 
and Central Governments. Transferred departments 
are in charge of Minister?} who if Hindus are as a rule 
high-class Hindus, it is only just and proper looking 
to the treatment meted out to the depressed classes, 
that ono Minister should ho recruited from the 
depressed classes. On the same ground there should 
bo ono member each in the Cabinets of the Provincial 
and Central Governments. 


Supplomonfary Memorandum submitted 


by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B. 


In continuation of my memorandum on the subject* 
f tho “ depressed classes," I beg to submit tbe 
dlowing as a supplement thereto in view of the 
ict that 1 have not given the strength of the depressed 
lasses of the L T nitcd Provinces of Agra and Oudb 
1 that memorandum. 

Tho necessity of mentioning the numerical strength 
f the depressed classes becomes all the more important 
i view of tho facts 

(а) thnt all tho estimates hitherto made are 
open to tho common objection that they include 
untouchable classes only in spite of the admitted 
fact that- in tho United Provinces at least tho 
extent of the depressed classes includes many 
touchable classes who are generally regarded 
as Sudrns like the untouchables; 

(б) that tho United Provinces Government 
have always shrunk owing to "tho extreme 
delicacy of official sentiment ” from attempting 
even a rough estimate; 

( c ) that the Government of India have 
observed in their " Note on tho Depressed 
Classes " prepared at tho request of the Statutory 
Commission that “ there lias accordingly been 
no official definition of any castes or tribes of 
the community as depressed classes and the 
question whether or not any group of the 
community is socially depressed or treated as 
untouchable is a matter of local custom. If 
therefore the Commission desire to investigate 
the question whether any particular caste or 
tribe should or should not be described as 
4 depressed,’ their enquiries Would presumably 
be made in the provinces concerned ” ; 

(e) that the estimates in the Quinquennial 
Review of the Progress of Education, 1912- 
1917 are open to the objection that "we are left 
without precise information of the particular 
date on Which Mr. Sharp relied when reaching 
a decision whether to include or to exclude any 
particular caste ** ; 

(/) that the estimates based on the Census 
Report, 1921, according to Mr. Marten “ do 
not include (1) the full strength of the castes 
and tribes concerned and (2) the tribal aborigines 
more recently absorbed in Hinduism, many of 
whom are considered impure ” ; 


{<}) Mr. Bajpai’s figures were contested by 
Rno Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. in a letter 
to the "Times of India," dated the 15th May, 
1928; and 

(d) that the Franchise Committee's estimates 
of 1919 are inaccurate due probably to the fact 
that the Committee "were not setting them- 
selves to the task of reaching any authoritative 
total of what might be called the Depressed 
Class. They mode a very rough division of 
Hindus into Brahmans, non-Brahmans and 
other's." 


I have stated above that the United Provinces 
Government have always shrunk from defining the 
extent of the “ depressed classes." The reason is 
not far to seek, the word "depressed" does not 
literally mean untouchable but in course of time 
it has associated with it the idea of untouch ability. 
It is because of this idea of untouchability in the 
term " depressed " that the Government shrink 
to call any castes "depressed." Many castes also 
who are undoubtedly depressed in the proper sense 
of the term do not like to call themselves depressed 
for the same reason. It is imperative that a suitable 
term acceptable to all concerned be coined. I 
would suggest- that the term "Hindu backward 
classes " be adopted. 

We all know what castes in these provinces are 
considered as depressed classes by " champions of 
these classes and by Government itself." It is hi 
its* original literal sense that the word has been 
used by the Government of these provinces. This 
Government has never used untouchability as the 
test of depression, and rightly too. In other words, 
political as opposed to social depression has been 
the test with the U. P. Government. If the Govern- 
nent were to adopt untouchability as the test many 
wastes who though not untouchable but who are 
is depressed as untouchables, would not be covered 
3 y the term. What the Government wants to do 
s to give special protection to the classes who are 
politically backward either due to untouchability 
>r any other causes. Political rather than socia 
•eform is the aim of us all. . ^ 

Leaders like Mr. Jayakar.M.L.A., also used the term 
o include both touchables and untouchables as is 
apparent from his resolution in the Assembly 
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the effect that special educational facilities ho given 
to untouchables ami other depressed classes. 

The next question that arises is whether then.' are 
concrete instances in which this Government has 
actually acted upon its secnM de Unit ion t.e., havo 
regarded ns 44 depressed classes *' both touchable 
and untouchable classes, generally reganled as 
Sudras. To answer this question we shall have 
to refer to the nominations the (government has made 
from time to time from the depressed classes. Take 
the instance of the village Pnnelmynts. I reproduce 
below the question which I put to the (Iovemment. 
on the 20th dune, 1027, in the legislative Council 
and the reply of the Government given in its answer : — 

Question No. 101 — Will the Government be pleased 
to state the total member of Village Panchavnts 
in the different districts of these provinces? How 
may Pouches and Sarpnnchcs out of these belong 
to the depressed classes in each Panelmvat ? Will 
the Government be pleased to give the names and 
castes of such depressed class Pouches and Sorjxiuchcs. 

The Honourable Xnwnh Mohammad Yusuf : — 
A statement (not printed in the proceedings) con- 
taining the information is laid on the honourable 
member*** table. 

It would ap)x>nr tlmt the statement was not printed 
in the proceedings of the Council because it is very 
big nnd unwieldy, containing 102 foolscap pages. 
It was put on my table nnd 1 will place it in original 
before the Commission at the proper time. I give 
below the principal castes of the different pouches 
nnd snr-pauches of the depressed classes mentioned 
in the statement. They arc as follows arranged in 
nlphnl>eticnl order according to the arrangement 
of castes given in Table XIII A nnd t\ Part IT, 
Yol. XVI, of the Census Kej>ort, 1021 : — 


(1) Ahir 

(IS) Fnqir 

(35) Kumlmr 

(2) Ahnr 

(10) Gftdnriya 

(3G) Kurmi 

(3) Bnghbnn 

(20) Gond* 

(37) Lodha 

(4) Barm* 

(21) Gorin 

(38) Lolmr 

(5) Bnrhni 

(22) Gujar 

(39) Lunivn 

(G) Bnri 

(23) Hnburn* 

(40) Mali 

(7) Blmngi* 

(24) Hnlwni 

(41) Mnilnh 

(8) Blmr 

(25) Kneli i 

(42) Murao 

(0) Bhnrbhunjn 

(2G) Hill Deprcs- 

(43) Nai 

(10) Bhoksha* 

sod Classes 

(44) Nat* 

(11) Chnmnr 

(27) Knlmr 

(45) Pnsi 

(12) Dnrzi 

(28) Kalwur 

(40) Snini 

(13) Dhnnuk 

(29) Kowat- 

(47) Sninthwnr 

(14) Dhobi 

(30) Khatik 

(48) Sonar 

(15) Dlnmin 

(31) Kisnn 

(49) Tamboli 

( 1 G) Dorn 

(32) Koeri 

(50) Tcli 

(Plains)* 

(33) Kol 

(51) Tlmru* 

(17) Dusndh 

(34) Kori 

(52) Thathcra 


(53) Others 



I have not mentioned in tho above list the names 
of sub -castes and minor castes entered in tho Govern- 
ment statement as they are covered by one or other 
of the castes mentioned above or are covered by 
Xo. 53. The castes marked * are not in the Govern- 
ment statement because no menber of them has 
been admitted to any village Panchayat as thoir 
position in society is very low and some of them 
are gipsies and considered as crirninnl tribes. The 
Hill Depressed classes mentioned at No. 20 are not 
included in the Government statement because tho 
Government- have not nominated members of tho 
hill depressed classes to any panchayat about which 
there is a just grievance and a point has actually 
been made by Munshi Hari Tamta, member, District 
and Municipal Boards Almora, and Chairman of 
tho Kumaon Shilpkar Sabbha (Union of Industrial 
workers) Almora, U. P. India, in Para. 4 of his 
memorandum submitted to tho Commission.* 

Similar instances are found in the nominations 

made by Government to District and Municipal 

Boards and also to tho Council, e.g., my question 
No. 90 put on the 4th March, 1927, in tho Legislative 
* Vide pp 353-4. 


Council and its answer by Government reproduced 
below i — 

Will the Government bo pleased to state tho castes 
of tho depressed class nominated membors shown 
in the statement of the said answer for 1024-25 ? (Tho 
answer referred to is starred question No. 1 of Khan 
Bahadur Hath. Hkluyat Husain of Juno 25, 1020, 
regarding tho strength of tho Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian nnd Depressed class members of different 
local Boards, which is printed in Appendix A, pngos 
1 to 3, of the Representation of tho Muslims of U. P. 
to t Ho Commission.) 

Tho Honourable Nawnb Muhammad Yusuf: — 
Kumlmr, Jntivn, Knchhi, Pasi, Toli, Clmmar, Noi 
nnd Bhnngi, 

Of these 1, 3, 5 and 7 nro touchable nnd the rest 
nntouclmblo depressed classes. 

As regards instances of tho nominations to tho 
Legislative Council the rule is tlmt tho Governor 
will nominate a member representative of tho classes 
who in his opinion are depressed classes. Hero 
again the rule 1ms been framed in such Inngungo 
heonuso of the delicacy of ofllcinl sentiment. I am 
tho present- member of the Council and I belong to 
the Mnllnh caste which is touchable. Mr. Khcin 
Clmnd who preceded mo belongs to Jatiya, a sub- 
caste of Clmmnrs. 

Thus there is no doubt that the castes given above 
are depressed classes. None of those castes except 
Bhangies nro strictly spanking untouchables. In 
these Provinces untouclmbility of tho typo obtaining 
in Madras is unknown. Hero nobody considers 
himself polluted by the shadow of anybody nor 
even hv touch except- that of Bhangies. Hero Wo 
have very little or no untouclmbility and that also 
is fast, dying out. But the privilege of touch lias 
nothing to do with political rights. Knhnrs have 
been touchable* always but they arc ns backward 
politically and economically as nro tho Clmmnrs. 
Then again the same caste Which is touchable in 
one plnco is untouchable in another plnco. In tho 
Kurnaun division all castes except Brahmans, 
Tlmkurs nnd Baniyas are untouchables while most 
of these are touehnhles in tho plains. In this con- 
nection the following remarks in t lie memorandum 
of Mr. Ram Prasad, Ahir, Pleader, Tulsi Ram’s 
Compound, Sultnnpur, Oudh,* nro very important: — 

“(I) The majority of t ho population of India is 
made up of Hindus which consist of various castes, 
which enn easily ho divided politically into two 
classes — tho higher (i.c., thoso who wear sacred 
cord) nnd tho lower (i.c., those Who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Cliamars and sweepers. 

“ (2) (a) Really speaking tho Lower classes ns 
defined in para. I above, have politically tho same 
disabilities, ns ngninst tho Higher Classes such as 
Ahirs, Gadnryns nro labourers in tho field just ns 
a Clmmar is: they are all subject to I * * 4 begnr ’ the 
former are in this lino put to moro Work than tho 
latter, because they can touch nnd carry eatables 
nnd draw water for tho higher classes. 

“ (6) It may bo said that tho LoWor classes are 
mado up of tho middle classes and tho Lower castes 
— amongst tho formor may bo mentioned the AhirS, 
Gndariyos, Kurmis, etc., and among tho latter the 
Clmmnrs, Sweepers, Dhobis, otc., but this classifica- 
tion is a thing of the past nnd cannot bo made cast- 
wise now-n-days, for : 

“ Now the Brahmans and Kshattriyas have taken 
to agriculture leaving their own occupation — the 
major portion of tho land in the villages is under 
their cultivation, tho Lower classes have usually 
small holdings. 

“Tho British Officers in the Civil and Military 
employ employed swoepors and Chamars ns their 
bearers and 4 Ayahs ’ and thus raised the status of 
many of their families. 

“ On tho othor hand Chamars have thriven by 
Hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families — such as in Cawnpore Rai SanWal 
Doss family and others.” 

* Vide p. 354. ~ ’ ’ 
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These castes nvo considered depressed not only 
by (io verm t lent but bv the so-cnlled untouchables 
nnd the so-cnlled high class Hindus. Dr. Dhnn 
Singh L.H.M.S. (Borneo), President, All India 
Jut no (a sect of Ghmnnr, \\*1 10 are untouchables) 
and other Depressed Glasses Association, Shnghnnj, 
Agra, in bis memorandum to fho Commission at 
page I remarks; — 

“ As n matter of faet there does not appear to ho 
any earthly reason why HO per rent, of tho total 
Hindu population will allow themselves to ho ill- 
treated by *10 per rent, easte Hindus. ” Tho 00 per 
rent. Depressed Classes referied to in the above 
observation are composed of ns follows according 
to Census of 1021 : — 

Touchable Depressed classes, 

Tamohes, Karhhies and Kahnrs, etc. 12,070,188 
Cntntirhnblo Depressed classes, c.r/,, 

Dorns, Hlmngies, etc. M, 002,8 10 


28 , 007,001 

Raja Hulmdur Kuslml Pal Singh, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.G., Minister for Kducation, and member, U, P. 
Simon Committee speaks exactly of the same per- 
centage GO m hm memorandum at page 12 to tho 
Statutory Commission. 

It will thus he seen that both touchable arid un- 
touchable castes mentioned above have been con- 
sidered as depressed classes in these province** both 
by champions of these classes and also by Government 
itself and census authorities. 

Tim enumeration of castes given by U. P. Govern- 
ment. published at page f> of the Note on Depressed 
classes submitted by tho Government of India* is 
admittedly a list of untouchable depressed classes 
only vide page 2 of the note. Secondly it does not 
exhaust all tho castes that are considered untouchable 
in these provinces, c.f/., Pnsi Dusndh, Hnburn, 
Gond, Kol, Nat, etc., have boon omitted. 

I have said in rny previous memorandum that tho 
depressed classes are regarded as Sudrns by the 
so-called high class Hindus, but as a matter of fact 
they nro the descendants of tho aborigines of India 
who had a civilization of their own. All the castes 
which make up tho Sudra class have certain customs 
which nro common to them nil, but they have nothing 
in common with tho high class Hindus. 

Tho custom of widow ro-marringc, the Panchnyat 
system and worship of family gods is common to 
all the so-called Swims but is not found among tho 
high classes. Widow re-mnrringo is actually pro- 
hibited by tho religious books of Hindus. It is truo 
that a few men of some of these castes Jmvo recently 
started Snblias nnd claim to be ICslmttriyas, Vaishyns 
and even Brahmans, cq/., some Jatiya Chamars 
have started their Sabha iznder tho name of Jntavn 
Maha Sabhn and claim to be Ivshattriyas. Some 
members of Nai (barber) caste claim to bo Bralimans. 
Some Telis nnd Bhurjis claim to bo Vaishyas. But 
these claims have never been accepted by the high 
class Hindus. Only recently at Rajapur in the district 
of Banda some Kalwars who claim to be Kshattriyos 
had put on sacred thread in obedience to a resolution 
of their Maha Sabha. They were subjected to various 
sorts of indignities by the high class Hindus, a report 
of which appeared in several newspapers. I myself 
had put certain questions about it in Council but 
they were disallowed on technical grounds. In this 
connection the remarks of Mr. Ram Prasad Ahir, 
Pleader, of Sultanpur (Oudh) are pertinent and are 
quoted below : — 

“ (2) — (c) All the castes which make up the lower 
classes, as defined in para. 1 above have certain 
customs (social and religious ), which are common 
to them all, but they have nothing in common With 
the higher classes. 

“ These are as under:- — 

“ (a) All these castes (e.g. f those who do not 
wear the sacred cord) drink win e. I mean by 
Vide Yol. V., p7 1345] ~ 


UHngo there i« no prohibition nnd consequently 
no fear of being out-easted like tho Higher 
castes. It is quite a (ii/Torent matter that some 
personally for some reason or other may not 
drink. 

(b) ** Remarriage (widow) is allowed. 

(c) “ There aro ensto Panchaiycts. 

(d) “ Twice at harvest season each of these 
eiutes worship their family gods which is mostly 
common to each. At this worship no Brahman 
can preside nnd the gods worshipped find no 
pJnco in tho Brnhmnnicnl dictionary. 

“ The question then arises why others are regarded 
(socially) to bo a littlo better than the other. The 
reason is not far to seek — nnd it is that tho former 
have placed themselves n littlo under the Brahman 
influence tho latter did not yield to Brahmnnical 
pressuro — tho former invito Brahmans to solemnise 
marriages, tho latter perform marriages by themselves. 

“ All these settle their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their ensto ‘Panchayats’ 
and a Brahman 1ms no hand in it. Supposing a 
Ahir Panchnyat admitted a Chamar into his brother- 
hood, all that a Brahman or with him the higher 
castes now can do is that they may refrain from 
drinking water touched by the Ahirs, and theBrahman 
may refuse to solemnise marriages, none of which 
would he of any consequence whatsoever, for that 
is tho case with Mohammndnns and others as well. 

“ It is true that some selfish persons instigated by 
tho like of tho higher class, have started Sabhas 
wherein some of these castes claim to be ‘ Ivshattriyas.* 
To make claim on religious grounds is one thing, the 
present worth, tho present position as acknowledged 
by the rest of the population is another and. is what 
has to ho taken into consideration. 

“It is clearly to the advantage of higher classes 
that when the question of entry into Legislature 
comes they may tell that- some of these castes are 

* Ivshnttriyas * because in that wav they would be 
nblo to go there to the entire exclusion of these castes 
who aro far inferior to them in education, money and 
other requisites, nnd cannot compete with them, 
and thus they would succeed in keeping these castes 
behind ns before. 

“If these castes were acknowledged to be 
Ivshnttriyas, the Ivshattriya Sabha would have 
absorbed their Sabha, and they would exist no 
more. On tho contrary in the Ivshattriya Sabha, 
no Ahir, Gadariya, Kurmi or any member of the 
Lower class was over invited. There is a proverb 
running : — 

“ Ahir, Gadaria, Pasi ” 

“ Ttnon Satya Nasi.’* 

meaning Ahir, Gadariya, Pasi, all the three are the 
destroyers of the truth. 

“ Those who do not wear the sacred cord are 
enjoined not to read the Vedas and are classed as 

* Sudras.’ There is a proverb running: — 

“ Gagri Dana ” 

“ Sud Utana ” 

“ As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of com he 
becomes proud, that is to say t he must be constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lest he might 
go on strike). 

“ Born and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes have any sympathy with the 
lower classes ? 

“It would be worth' while to enquire what treat- 
ment is meted out to these castes by the higher 
classes : — 

“ (a) In villages. 

“ (h) By the higher class men, who alone 
occupy the public offices when they deal with 
the lower class men in their official capacity. 

“ (c) In how many cases when redress is 
sought by the Lower classes against a Higher 
class man, the case never comes to court at all, 
owing to undue pressure of the higher classes. “ 
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Supplementary Memorandum submitted by Mu. Kama Char ana, B.A., LL.B. [Continued, 


1 have said in my previous Memorandum tlmt tho 
root- cause of the dep mint ions of the depressed 
classes is not due to any inheient. defect- in them. 
They nix? ns strong in intellect ns the high class 
Hindus and the Muslims are. Very little or no 
opportunity of education has been given to these 
cinsses, yet I can point out scores of graduates ami 
at least, about two doxon lawyers. It. is an indication 
of ignorance or oven selfishness on the part of those 
who say that they are not strong in intellect. Keen 
in British Bnj the depressed classes have been given 
very little opportunities for education and the high 
class Hindus lmvo not failed to discoutago their 
education whenever and wherever they can. I 
quote below the remarks of Bai Sahib Bandit 
Snkhdeo Tewari, B.A., a member of the Educational 
Services of these Provinces and a gentleman of tho 
Brahman class. The remarks quoted below were 
made by him as a member of the Committee np* 
pointed by the United Provinces Government to 
inquire into and report on the state of primary 
education of hoys of the Muslim community and of 
educationally backward communities in the United 
Provinces : — 

As the development of education in any country 
depends on its special circumstances such ns* old 
tradition, public opinion, etc., education both in rmnl 
and urban areas hero was confined amongst the literary 
clashes only. Tho backward communities were 
allowed to remain in ignorance ns they weio Icjorc 

The high class and literate 

Hindu communities, particularly the Zmnimlars, dis- 
courngcd the backward classes to educate their hoys 
as they did not like the latter to become more learned 
and question their authority over them. The teachers 
who hnppcnd to belong to literate communities did 
not admit hoys of untouchable classes for one i canon 
or another. Only n few boys of Kahnrs, Ahirs, Nnis. 
etc., were taken in to serve them as menial servants.” 

Add to this the instance fiom the Government 
Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces 
for tho year ending 31st March, 1020, page 41, 
mentioned in my previous Memorandum, showing 
that even District and Municipal Hoards, who me 
charged with the duty of d illusion of education 
among depressed classes, discourage the same. 
There is another instance of n member of t lie Legisla- 
tive Council publicly ridiculing tho attempt of tho 
nominated depressed clnss representative to get a 
resolution passed through tho Council recommending 
tho grant- of certain scholarships for tho children of 
tho depressed classes. He considers tho imparting 
of education to depressed classes ns objectionable ns 
it is to put on foot leather dress on head and the 
head dress on foot. 

Therefore the charge of weakness of intellect in 
the depressed classes is unfounded. They have not 
been given opportunities of developing their intellect. 

It has been suggested by some thnt depressed 
classes are a disorganized body. Cohesion is wanting 
in them. No ono man can represent their views. 
To such criticism my answer is that this ground is 
directed against suitability of democracy itself to 
Hindus in general. Hinduism is only anothor nnmo 
of communalism. A Brahman cares for a Brahman, 
a Kshattriya for a Kshattriya and a Bnnia for a 
Banin. Nepotism is tho rulo with Hindus. San- 
ghatan movement is a proclamation of want of 
homogeneity among tho Hindus. 

Then it is said that depressed classes will bo in the 
hands of Swaraj -cum -Nationalist party if they are 
given separate electorates. My humble submission 
is that the depressed classes want their separation 
from Hindus, who are mainly responsible for sup- 
pression of these classes even according to tho Nehru 
Committee it is unreasonable to suppose that they 
will side with Swaraj and Nationalist parties which 
are composed mainly of high class Hindus. 


Statement showing thi; population of the 

DEPRESSED CLASSES IN T11E UNITED PROVINCES 

(British Territory) according to the Census 
or 11)21, Vol. XVI, Part II, Table XIII 
A. AND C. 


I. — Depressed Classes 
(Touchablus and Untouchables). 



{«) Brahmanic Hindus. 


Xo. 

Castes. 




Totnl. 

1. 

A bar 



. . . 

308,030 

o 

Ahir 



. . . 

3,017,022 

:i 

Bughbnn ... 



... 

114,480 

A. 

Band 



... 

141,230 

r>. 

Bnrlmi 



. . . 

458,730 

o. 

Bari 



. . . 

55,218 

7. 

Blmngi* ... 




343,245 

S. 

Bluir* 



»»» 

410,413 

0. 

Blmrbhunja 



. . . 

203,844 

10. 

Bhokslm* 



... 

7,400 

11. 

Clmmnr* ... 



... 

5,740,071 

12. 

Dnrzi* 


... 

... 

73,273 

13. 

Hill Depressed Classes* 

... 

231,547 

14. 

Dhanuk* ... 


. • . 

... 

122,721 

15. 

Dhobi* 




002,394 

id. 

Dlmnia* ... 



... 

22,4 37 

17. 

Dom (Plains) 1 


... 


14,082 

18. 

Dusadh* ... 




72,800 

10. 

Faqir ... 




104,702 

20. 

(huiariya ... 

... 

••• 

... 

024,088 

21. 

Gond* 


... 

... 

105,887 

22. 

Gorin ... 


. • . 


80,825 

23. 

Clujnr 

... 

... 


2G7,095 

24. 

Hnbnra* ... 



... 

1,500 

25. 

Kachhi 




070,000 

20. 

Kurmi 




1,72G,G32 

27. 

Kabnr 




1,004,018 

28. 

Kewnt 




4G4,055 

20. 

Khntik* ... 




175,002 

30. 

Kisnn 




310,785 

31. 

Kocri ... 




433,077 

32. 

Kol* 


... 


08,211 

33. 

Kori* 


... 


789,513 

34. 

Kunihor ... 




089,422 

35. 

Kahvnr 




204,373 

30. 

Jvodlia 




2,012,402 

37. 

I/ohor 




478,942 

38. 

Luniva 




417,081 

31). 

Mali* 




184,030 

40. 

Mnllah 

... 



211,422 

41. 

Murno 



... 

508,805 

42. 

Nni 

... 


... 

021,004 

43. 

Nat* 

... 


... 

40,014 

44. 

Pasi* 

. . . 

... 

... 

1,320,500 

45. 

Saini 

. . . 


... 

57,908 

40. 

Sainthwar 

... 

... 

... 

123,424 

47. 

Sonar 

... 


... 

248,521 

48. 

Tamholi ... 

... 

... 

... 

02,579 

40. 

Tcli 

. . . 

... 


703,590 

50. 

Thnru* 

... 

. • . 

... 

28,930 

51. 

Thathera ... 

... 

. . . 


17,217 

52. 

Others* 

... 

... 

... 

1,905,523 




Total 

... 

20,010,893 


(&) 

Arya Hindus. 



No. 

Castes. 




Total. 

I. 

Chamnr 

... 

... 

... 

0,398 

2.. 

Others 

... 

... 


81,974 




Total 


88,372 



Grand Total 

... 

29,105,205 
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Memorandum submitted by the Ail India Shhi Jatav Mahasabha. 


No. 

II. — High Classes. 

(a) Brahmanic Hindus. 

Castes. 

Total. 

1. „ 

Agarwal 

301,105 

2. 

Agrahri 

78,170 

3. 

Bhat 

70,465 

4 

Bhuinhar ... 

187,184 

5. 

Brahman ... 

4,343,786 

6. 

Goshain 

108,132 

7. 

Halwai 

51,999 

8. 

Jat 

686,889 

9. 

Kayasth 

442,950 

10. I 

'Rajput ... "I 

Thakur ... ... ... ... L 

3,051,521 

„! 

Kshattriya... ... ... ... / 

Taga 

94,530 


Total 

9,415,731 


(6) Arya Hindus. 

No. Castes. 

1. Brahman ... 

2. Oat 

3. Rajput 

4. Yaish 


Total. 

25,66$ 

29,37S 

39,927 

22,22S 


Total ... 117,201 


Grand Total 


9,532,932 


Rama Charana, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate M.L.C,, Member of 
the Committee of the XJ.P. 
Legislative Coimcil, to work 
in joint Conference with the 
Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL INDIA SHRI JATAV MAHASABHA. 


The problem of the representation of the depressed 
classes is one of vital importance and requires to be 
attended to very thoroughly without any further 
delay. It is of paramount importance that the term 
“ depressed classes ” be defined and the meaning of 
the expression be fixed once for all. The vagueness 
of the expression has been most prejudicial to the 
interests of the classes who ought really to have been 
covered by it and the efforts to ameliorate their con- 
dition by allotting seats to them in the District and 
Municipal Boards were neutralised by the specious 
claims of other communities to be included among 
them on the score of their backwardness in education. 
The Mahomedans, for instance, would like to have 
their full share as a separate communit}' and yet take 
a share out of the small slice of rights given to the 
depressed classes. All India Shri Jatav Mahasabha 
which is an association of the Jatav community — 
otherwise known as Chamars — urges the necessity 
of confining the use of the term to such classes among 
the Hindus from whose hands the upper classes of 
Hindus would not take anything to eat or drink. 

Our Mahasabha is fully alive to the fact that there 
can be no advancement so long as there is no real 
improvement in the political status of a community. 
Much of the degraded condition of the depressed 
classes would disappear as soon as the Government 
would improve their political status — a fact which 
would favourably affect their social, intellectual and 
economic condition. It is idle to attribute the 
depression of the depressed classes to the religious 
and social system of the Hindus. If Government 
were to improve their political status by giving them 
honorary offices, adequate representation on local 
bodies and legislatures and in public services, com- 
mensurate with their numerical strength, their social 
position would automatically improve and social 
injustice would become a thing of the past. For the 
social position of the depressed classes would rise 
pari passu with the rise in their economic condition — 
a thing which is inconceivable in the caso of any com- 
munity without nn advancement in its political 
status. It is not enough for Government to mako 
them equal in the eye of law or to give them oqual 
opportunities with caste Hindus, Muslims or Chris- 
tians. It is the duty of tho Government to place them 
in such a position as would onablo them to avail them- 
selves of these opportunities. In order to bring 
about tho above result our Mahasabha would place 
before you tho following recommendations in tho 
hope that they would be adopted by you in vour 
report to bo submitted to His Imperial Majesty in tho 
near future. 

1 It is absolutely necessary that seats in o\ cry 
Council and Assembly, in every Municipal and 
District Board, and in every Town and Notified Area 
should bo reserved for tho depressed classes in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. 


That it appears from the Census report of 1911 that 
the community of Jatavs, more generally known ns 
Chamars, is regarded as a depressed class and that it 
is numerically the most important among tho de- 
pressed classes. 

That out of a total non-Muslim population of 33 
millions of these provinces the depressed classes 
roughly claim 9 millions and of these again Chamars 
alone number more than 6 millions. 

Our Mahasabha is not very keen about tho method 
of filling up those seats so long as they can be certain 
of those seats — though it undoubtedly realises tho 
necessity for giving them some training in the elective 
system. We leave it to you to judge for yourselves 
as to whether there was any connection between tho 
system of separate electorates and the present com- 
munal unrest in India, and in t he light of (hat opinion 
to decide whether it would bo to tho advantage of tho 
depressed classes to have a separate electorate for 
themselves. 

2. Our Mahasabha strongly recommends tho 
necessity for giving Honorary Magistracies, Munsif- 
ships and other superior posts — honorary and stipen- 
diary — to the depressed classes just as they aro givon 
to the other communities in India. Wo do not know 
if you are aware that there is not a singlo mngistrato 
or judge, a single civil, military or polico officer from 
among the truly depressed classes in tho whole longth 
and breadth of India. It is impossible for tho 
depressed classes to make any advance so long ns tho 
inactivity of the Government resulting in their non- 
recruitment in any of tho superior grades of service 
or office allows tho people at largo to think of thorn ns 
degraded, depressed and incompotonfc. So, it is 
absolutely necessary that recruitment from among 
the depressed classes bo mado in nil tho public 
services of tho land including tho Arm}', tho Police, 
and the Executive. 

3. The growth of education is a factor which you 
are going soriously to consider whilo making recom- 
mendations for tho future. Our Mnfmsnblm is fully 
alive to the value of education and regrets tlmt it 
cannot give a good account of tho depressed classes 
owing to tho various handicaps under which they 
havo been working for generations together. It is 
most unfortunate that communities who form numeri- 
cally a majority of the Hindu population mid count 
themselves by tons of millions should have boon in 
such collossal ignorance even after tho most benign 
rulo of tho British Government for over n century mid 
a half owing to tho grants for education being 
generally utilised for other communities, who are 
moro powerful and favourably situated. Our Mnhn- 
sabha submits that mnplo and special provision bo 
mado for the education of tho depressed classes, that 
freo education- — primary', secondary, and high — ho 
provided for them, nnd that nn additional impetus be 
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Mkmouandum suiiMrrrnn iiy Muxshi Haiu Tamta. 


pivou to it by providing special scholarships for 
them 

The above nro the points to which our Mnhnsnblm 
heps to invite your attention inasmuch ns they fall 
clearly within the scope of your enquiry. There are, 
however, many other important things to which the 
Malmsabha has been drawing the attention of the 
Indian Government and to some of which our Malm- 
sablm would like to make a passing reference in the 
course of this Memonmduin of theirs. 

(a) The Mnhnsnblm requested the Government to 
pass laws declaring the right of 'the depressed classes 
iti general to the use of common ami public wells, 
tanks, etc. 


(6) 3 ho Mnhnsnblm roquested t ho Govormnont to 
appoint a commit too for enquiring into the hardships 
to which tho depressed classes nro subjected at tho 
hands of tho upper classes in tho rural areas by boing 
forced to do “ Bcgnr ** and to submit to other ini- 
quities. 

Our Mnlmsablm would request your commission 
to direct tho Indian Government, if possible, with 
rcforonco to tho matters mentioned above. 

In conclusion our Mahnsnblm hopes to deni moro 
fully with tlie aforesaid matter through their repre- 
sentatives in tho course of their evidence beforo tho 
commission as also before tho Indian Committees, if 
and when they are appointed. 


Memorandum submitfed by MUNSHI HARI TAMTA, Member District Board and 
Municipal Board, Almora, and Chairman of the Kumaon Shikar Sabha (Union 
of Industrial Workers), Almora, Unitod Provinces, India. 


As representing the union of Industrial workers in 
the Almnom district of tho province of Kumaon, who 
number some 130,000, I beg to bring to tho notice of 
the Commission certain facts regarding the community 
for which I speak, and to submit with great respect 
some demands and requirements that wo feel to he 
mntters of simple justice and expediency with 
regard to our claims and rights as loyal subjects of 
the King-Emperor. 

1. We welcome with cordial goodwill and earnest 
hopes the Commission and its members trusting that 
it will set right many ancient wrongs that have long 
afflicted the depressed classes who have been for so 
many centuries treated os outcast, *' untouchable ” 
and less than human, indeed a* mere slaves and 
chattels', by the superior ca«te. As a community we 
have one and all joined in welcoming the coming of 
t lie commission to this country, and have not joined 
in any “ boycott M of the same. 

2. While disclaiming any feelings of hatred or 
activo enmity towards other classes, we would point 
out briefly that, as an historical fact, the community 
to which we belong represents the aborigines of 
India who were conquered and enslaved in early 
times, and in the ancient writings arc spoken of with 
contempt and opprobrium as “ Disgris " (conquered 
people) and “ Xislmdns " (unconquered wild tribes) 
and comprehensively as ** Shudrns ” or inferior 
people. The scorn which is reflected in thn^o scrip- 
tures has been our lot through all tho ages and we 
have become only too well accustomed to bo treated 
with spite and contempt, while at the same time made 
to bear the burden of even' mcninl and toilsome 
labour at the mcrc3' of our masters and employers tho 
members of the superior castes. Books of modern 
historians impress us that as n people we once lived 
free and untrammelled with civilisations of our own, 
which in some cases were learnt and borrowed by 
the conquerors, who in course of time reduced us to a 
state of slavery and weakness from which we have 
never been permitted to rise. Our lot has been to a 
great extent liko that of Basis, Pariahs and Pan- 
clmmas, Mahnras, Chamars, etc,, of the rest of India, 
though in this hill province we have laboured under 
some special disabilities which I will endeavour to 
point out for your kind consideration. 

3. The population of the Kumaon province, of 
which the Almora district forms a part, consists of 
three main classes, tho Brahmans, Rajputs and tho 
artisans and labourers to whom tho namo “Dorn 
has uj> to tho present time been usually given. (It 
may bo mentioned that by an order of tho United 
Provinces Government in last year this opprobrious 
name is no longer to be applied to us in any public 
document.). There are in addition some Mohamme- 
dans, numbering not much moro than a thousand of 
the three classes mentioned above, tho first two, 
namely, the Brahmans and Rajputs (a general namo 
applied to farmers in Northern India without reference 


to nice) were immigrants from the pining, who gradu- 
ally dispossessed tho original inhabitants and reduced 
them to a servile condition. Wo have no desiro to 
embarrass the Government ln r excessivo claims, but 
your petitioners humbly desiro to maintain their 
rights to that ordinary justice and humane considera- 
tion on the part of the superior castes, which nro now- 
adays extended to all classes of tho pcoplo in modern 
states but which nro in many ways denied to tho 
members of our depressed community by custom and 
practice which require to he modified in several 
direction*. Wo bog to point out that tho artisan 
class to which wo belong in this province are in tho 
peculiar position of being considered outensto or 
“ untouchable ** while in other parts of Indin tho 
members of our eln«s such ns masons, carpenters, 
blacksmith, workers in copper and farm labourers 
enjoy a better status and public esteem. It scorns 
hard that useful workers of every kind should thus 
bo included in one low and despised class of “ Doms.” 
Wo cannot, of course, expect Government at ono 
stroke to remove social stigmas of this kind, which 
nro of ancient local origin, hut wo hopo to he rolioved 
of invidious burdens and tyrannies which Irnvo no 
foundation in law, and to Jmvo our share of ordinnry 
advantages such as those of Education, in proportion 
to our numbers and general usefulness. 

•I. Wo also hog to point out that, pnrtly as a result 
of this general outensting of tho artisans class in this 
province, the whole community forms a remarkably 
united body as is shown by their unanimity in 
making tho present appeal, in contrast with tho posi- 
tion in other pnrts of the country, where each craft 
is moro or less isolated from others. 

As examples of tho treatment of which wo com- 
plain tho following may bo mentioned : — 

(a) The Punchnynt system recently established 
was no doubt intended to securo the ends of justico 
and fairness, but actually has resulted in hardship 
to tho unprivileged classes. Tho members of tho 
“ Punch ” nro always men of higher castes — wo know 
of only ono caso of a ** shilpkar ” member of a puncha- 
ynt. Tho treatment wo receive from those bodies is 
often most unfavourable. Claims aro made against 
us regarding old debts and tho liko, which nro often 
decided against us without proof. Fines aro often 
imposod for various inadequate reasons, and we have 
no redress, although tho system of “ Begar ” or 
forced labour lias been abandoned by Govt, in these 
hills yet unpaid labour is often exacted from us by the 
superior castes. When disease has occurred disinfec- 
tion is often carried out by tho simple plan of hurtling 
houses or driving tho family concerned out of the 
village. In many places wo suffer greatly from not 
boing allowed access to wells. The majority of our 
pooplo have to live in hovels on tho outskirts of the 
villages and as they aro landless, even the hovels in 
which they Jive are built on land which does not 
belong to them. Tiio agricultural labourers can get 
work only at sowing and harvesting seasons, and 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr. Bam Prasad Ahir. 


with regard to others, such as carpenters, masons and 
smiths, the work is irregular and the wages generally 
insufficient to support the families. Most of the 
pooplo are in a half-starved and semi-naked condition, 
in a tract of country which has feevero winter seasons. 
Much lias been done of late by the Government to 
remove grievances connected with tho forests and the 
supplies of fodder and fuel, but we are sorry to say 
that tho existing rulos make it impossible for members 
of the depressed classes to gain any advantage from 
the now arrangement. We are kept in a state of 
abjeot subjection by having to depend solely upon 
the high-caste Hindus for food and shelter. Wo are 
always liable to be turned out of our homes by the 
ground landlords. Tiiero are many compulsory- 
duties which we have to perform on occasion of 
marriages, funerals, etc. of the higher castes and 
fines and dues aro taken from us on many pretences 
which it would be tedious to relate. 

(6) Another cause of dissatisfaction is tho inade- 
quate provision for the education of our children. It 
is true that a beginning has been made by the District 
Boards, but it is quite insufficient for our members 
and requirements. There are at present 2,005 
scholars from our community in primary schools 
under the Almora District- Board. Twelve depressed 
class schools have been started at an annual cost of 
Bs. 5000/- only eleven of our children receive scholar- 
ships. No lad of our community has ever graduated 
or even passed tho Entrance or High School standard 
though one is now studying at Almora in class XI. 
We need a large extension of educational advantages, 
increase of special schools (if the caste people continue 
to debar us from the ordinary schools) and more 
encouragement in the way of scholarships and in 
general, due opportunity for our children to gain the 
necessary equipment for being useful workmen to 
form an intelligent electorate and for boys of superior 
ability to better their position. 

(c) It has to be further pointed out that none of 
our community are now able to hold land in their 
own right. Some are Sirtans cultivating ground, 
which they took over from their forefathers or others, 
and paying the ground rent for the same, but having 
no rights securing occupation. We understand that, 
elsewhere, twelve years of occupation is held to confer 
permanent right, and if such a rule were introduced 
here it would be felt as a great boon by our people. 

If grants of “ Nayabad ” land could be made to us 


in proportion to our members it would also be a great- 
advantage. 

(d) We would humbly remind the Government of 
the part played by our community in the recent war 
when large numbers of our men were enlisted in 
labour corps and we believe rendered valuable 
assistance in the operations. It would be a great 
help to our community if some of them could find a 
useful sphere of work in permanent body of the kind 
as part of the Indian army and Defence forces. 

(e) Again, we venture to remind the Commission 
that without proper representation we cannot hope to 
make known our claims and enjoy our rights. We of 
the hill province of Kumaon and Garhwal require a 
representative in the Legislative Council to attend 
tho interests of our community which number alto- 
gether about three laks. We also need to be repre- 
sented on District Boards and other committees in 
proportion to our numbers, as unfortunately ex- 
perience lias taught us that we cannot look to the 
momber elected from the higher castes for the under- 
standing and sympathy that we need. 

I would now ask permission to put into brief form 
our various requests. 

(1) Special representation by election on the Legis- 
lative Council, District Boards and other public 
bodies. 

(2) If the plan commends itself to the authorities 
a special Commissioner to guard the interests of the 
Depressed classes as in Bombay might be appointed 
for our province. 

(3) Increased provision of schools, and scholarships 
for the depressed classes. 

(4) Grants of Nayabad land to be sanctioned for 
applicants from these classes, and rules for reasonable 
security of tenure on the land. 

(5) Abolition by law of all oppressive dues, fines 
and compulsory services demanded by the higher 
castes from members of the depressed class. 

(6) The formation of a local company of sappers 
and miners drawn from this community for general 
military service, or failing that, permission to enter 
the army and serve in suitable capacities. 

In conclusion we your humble petitioners beg to 
assure the Boyal Commission of our unswerving 
loyalty to the Government of the King-Emperor and 
to pray for a divine blessing on your present labour. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAM PRASAD AHIR, Pleader, Sultanpur. 


I beg to make the following representation with 
respect to the inquiry to be made by the Simon 
Commission for consideration : — 


(1) The majority of the population of India is 
made up of Hindus, which consists of various Castes, 
which can easily be divided politically into two 
Classes— the Higher (i.e., those who wear sacred 
cord) and the Lower (i.e., those who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Chamars and sweepers. 


(2) (a) Beally speaking the Lower classes as 
efined in para. 1 above, have politically the same 
Liabilities, as against the Higher classes : such as 
Lirs Gadaryas are labourers in the field, just as 
Chamar is : they are all subject to “Begar”; 
he former are in this line put to more work than 
ie latter, because they can touch and carry eatables 
nd draw water for the higher classes. 

(b) It may be said that the Lower classes are 
lada up of the middle classes and the Lower castes 
Amongst the former may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
nrlfirivas Kurmis, etc. and amongst the latter the 
wars Sweepers, Dhobis, etc., but this classifiea- 
ion is the thing of the past and cannot be made 
astewise now- a -days; for. 


Now the Brahmans and Kahtreyas have taken 
to agriculture leaving their own occupation — the 
major portion of the land in the villages is under 
their cultivation, the Lower classes have usually 
small holdings. - 

The British Officers in the Civil and Military employ 
employed sweepers and Chamars as their bearers 
and “Ayahs ’* and thus raised the status of many 
of their families. 

On the other hand, Chamfirs have thriven by 
hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families — such as in Cawnporo, Bai Sanwal 
Dass family and others. 

(c) All the castes which make up the lower classes, 
as defined in para. 1 above, have certain customs 
(social and religious), which are common to them 
all, but they have nothing in common with the 
higher classes. These are as under : — 

(а) All these castes (e.g., those who do not wear 
the sacred cord) drink wine — I mean by usage 
there is no prohibition and consequently no fear 
of being outcasted like the Higher Castes. It is 
quite a different matter that some personally for 
some reason or other may not drink. 

(б) Re-marriage is allowed. 
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Memorandum submitted by The Kahap. Sudharak >Luia Sacha. 


(c) There nre castes Panchnvcts. 

(d) Twice in every year at harvest season each 
of these castes worship their fnmily god, which is 
mostly common to each. At this worship no 
Brahman can preside and the gods worshipped find 
no place in the Brnhmanical dictionary. 

The question then arises why others are regarded 
to bo a little better than the untouchables. The 
answer is not far to seek — and it is thnt the former 
have placed themselves a little under the Brahman 
influence to Brahmanical pressure — the former invite 
Brnlunans to solemnise marriages, the latter perform 
marriages by themselves. 

All of these settle their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their caste “ Pnnchavats ” 
and a Brahman has no hand in it. Supposing n 
Ahir Pan chav at admitted a Chamur into his brother- 
hood, all that a Brahman or with him the higher 
caste men can do is that they may refrain from 
drinking water touched by the Ahirs and the Brah- 
man may refuse to solemnise marriages, none of 
which would ho of any consequence whatsoever, for 
that is the ense with Mdus and Xus as well. 

(3) It is true that some selfish persons instigated 
by the like of the higher class have started Sabhas 
where some of these castes claim to ho “ Kshtriyos.” 
To make claim on religious grounds is one thing, 
the present worth, the practical position as acknow- 
ledged by the rest of tho population is another and 
is what has to be taken into consideration. 

It is clearly to the advantage of higher classes that 
when the question of entry into tho Legislatures 
comes, they may tell that somo of these castes are 
“ Kshtnviyrw ” because in that way they would bo 
able to go there to tho entire exclusion of these 
castes who arc far inferior to them, in education, 
money and other requisites and cannot compete with 
them, and thus they would succeed in keeping these 
castes behind as before. 

If these castes were acknowledged to be Ksha- 
trivns, tho Kshtrnyn Srtblm would lmve absorbed 
their Sabhns and they would exist no more. On 
the contrary in tho Kshtreiya Sablm, no Ahir 
Oadariva, Kurmi or nnv member of the Lower class 
was ever invited. Then* is a proverb running : — 
“Ahir, Oadariva, Pnsi ” 

“ Tiiioit 8ntya Nasi.” 

meaning Ahir, Ondndiyn, Pnsi, all tho three are tho 
destroyers of the truth. 

Those who do not wear the sacred cord nre en- 
joined not to read the “ Vndas ” and are classed 
as “ Sudros,” 

There is a proverb running 
“ Gogri Dana ” 

Sud Utann.’* 


As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of com he 
becomes proud, thnt is to say, he must bo constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lost he might go 
on strike). 

Bom and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes have any sympathy with the 
lower classes. 

(4) Tho self-elected Congressmen who claim to 
represent us, often accuse tho British Government 
for doing nothing towards the uplift of the teeming 
millions of India. I submit what have the higher 
classes done for them? They oppo-ed tho education 
ofl and on and when tho Education Bill was intro- 
duced there was some opposition. 

Have any of the Higher class men ever opened 
a school for the Lower classes, or provided for 
scholarship for these castes during all the time 
that they have been with us? 

The British Government has certainly done a lot 
to these castes. A Barber in Calcutta is man of 
high status and a free citizen whereas a Barber in 
n village is a poor slave with no liberty. 

Similarly a Dairyman in Calcutta is a higher 
standard gentleman as against tho cowhertlsmnn 
of a Higher class Znmindnr or Taluqdnr or the poor 
milkman of tho village. 

The Railways introduced by the British Govern- 
ment, their waterworks, the Municipal and District 
Board and t Ho Law Courts are imparting daily 
lessons to tho ignorant masses and teaching them 
tho idea of equality of tho various caste-men. 

It would be worth while to inquire what treatment 
is meted out to these castes by tho higher classes 
(a) in villages (6) by tho higher classmen who alone * 
occupy tho public affairs when they deal with the 
Lower class man in their official capacity. 

(c) In how many cases when redress is brought 
by the Lower classes against a Higher Classman, 
tho Case never comes to court at all, owing to undue 
pressure of tho higher classes. 

(5) The present system of electing n representa- 
tive for tho Legislatures does not at all represent 
all interests. There is tho Taluqdnr or Zamindnr 
who by custom wields a considerable influence over 
the Lower classes who are generally poor and are 
at the mercy of their Landlord. TI103* dare not 
vote against his will. If they did their cattlo would 
be impounded, their holding gone, sooner or Inter, 
according as they happened to, or not understand 
the now Act and their houses dislocated. 

I submit these castes together should have reserved 
seats in the Legislatures in proportion to their 
population and these should be filled in hy iionitus* 
tion by tho Government or tho higher elates s. 
set up somo one best suited for their purjwe> e. v 
would help him through. 


Memorandum submitted by THE KAHAR SUDHARAK MAHA SARXA, 

Cawnporo. 
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This Memorandum U submitted by the Knlmr 
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Jniswid, Kbairwal, Rnikwnl, Mnhur, Rawani and the serfs of Europe, 
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hr^t plnre mi* v rfi* t««» t<» «l“ mnl in tin* 

►rt*i>n»l pint*** our trpri''**nloti<'it r»»nM n<»t Ik* rmtdi* 
iltrvot 1 1* the JlntHli rl«*fn«<fit of tin* <hivi*n»inrnf iiml 
r\«*u i( «tur rft*** n’nrh»*t| th»* oflicinN they 

tunuM n enr t*» th'*m. T’Jie tvn-on it ohvimi-. 
J.)vrrv eoiujiientr- nml the Hrit is I ii-i w me not mi 
exception-’ rnrv<l mote (or the htuUiUty <<f hi^ 
Government tlmn for tlie uj»lift of hit Mihject*. 
So |oiu* rm ht*< (lovenmient is Mife, lie iIik-.m not erne 
if nmjoiity of their subjects nre ileprtvscil nml 
ojijiresseii. The Hriti^heis, like the MtiMilrnnns, 
imule tlieir unholy ullinnre with the MJ-cnllol liipli 
eltets Hiti'lim nml* let us Shmlrns n innin Whcie we 
were. 

In course of time, with the lulvmir* merit of 
education mnonc the so*cn!Jc<l liiph elnss J limb is 
mul the Miwnhmuv, « sense of foreign (tc.niinntion 
tlevolopisl in them mid to-dny we find even the 
Indian Statutory Commission being boycotted by 
the no-called high class Hindus. The llritisheia 
losing even* hope of support from their favourites 
,ho FO.cfttlod iiigh diws Hindi* and tho iMnums 
now turned llieir nttention tolvnrda tlio Slmdrns 
(depressed c)ns*e*) nml no it is tlmt avo find tlio 
education in tlic.so classes received* nny nttention 

onlv about 10 .V cnrs 11 S°- V>0 mn - v P° l ' Jc I "'?‘ 
understood by tlio above narration of fncts. Me 


,l " any di-lo.vnlty t» i)„. };, Coven i. 

irniit in uli., in |m\*. idunv« |ilm ,d our iiiiiili.il 

i,,r out irg.fi.-fiidM/, mid mlwiric'fnfnt in 
t ty *ph**rr» of 

'Uer*' in a proverb in Jmlm. f >mf , if n fubhd mnn 
rt nh***i lin inotnlf* Is bu** u t ., \ t . t , m ,j ( j 

n*»f h»* ridh f! ini-h »!. 

I Ju* )SMte}t<‘io ought fn huvi* foriJi^/rJ f hvi f 

" r tho fi*n| i Jnldr. fi P.f tJ |f , m»i J r.uglit \n | mV e 

i)c* obp*< t tit tie ir fithuftofi m prchr#nrc 
fn n/ij ».f|e’r *htf‘ mu! fnr f h i ** pipnnfir ffit-tfike, fj.e 
<'•*'« nl!*<l high «liv ’ Hindoo me i* rpondbh*. 

\\ Ju’it ribntit »M) > nut ngn m uu* of our ( mr friunjtv 
!fh»^ **.»fn!hd Muiffrrot) I rpnfi in rnnle* a leginning 
in o|tirn(t«>it tle*t»* can.*' a Ibamnn, v.jfh Jih Ijmc 
t b*p.p#*J of ” I bin. Knrrun nml Sunhh/ivn ** /ne-rit, 
erti.n nml nnjurt') me I v.nntrd to jw-rpGunte tl.e 
brnbrnmur irt'titutoui of ►la\*ry of tie* f*hrr!rfw 
fi*rptf| b\ th r~tr mtr»‘'tnr^ in n rb\rrh* di-guj-fd 

f»\'J.|n*i 

f p* d iy (ifgmurntir.fi> going in the nmne r»f "Arh- 
but tjddhnr mu! l)nbtmMhnr *’ pnl)h«*nrrn (ntnr,uf t v)*. 
riieif nrui' arid obji#-tA nrr* tie* rrfnovn! of unfonrh* 
ability «.rdv, !<ut tJu* pmjbg»* r»f totjrJi will not nny 
for.fr> improve u« thmi nnfomdinhi/ity \« iff degrade 
flip' Mufolrnm*- UJutlur t/ir* Shmfr/in are touch- 
oJiJe**' «.r lir.fr. uc JmbJr*' i<» of fir. roii^eriUence t>tj fnr 
n*> |v*»!itirrt| frgrfjr rntif.u rorip't'rju »!, 

bV, tf.r f\tjhtr* 4 hi** itltrtvj * tilt ttbihtj Isn* touch* 
t: f *.r i f.i * 9 , s t ‘t*[ at t{ rmv* ru \cnl enufitioO u trortc 

0 >it\ tf r ('hir'iirt' r?o*:rr rm/oi/r/eMcj*. ]t may ho 
m intful nr the* ►!«;♦»* tlmt there b no parnllcl 
in (l.rvf I *f»»t mrr' of uritrmrhnbility uliicli prevails 
m Afn«lfn- nn.J Jhrnhny I»rt ’•hbuirh'*. Here nobody 
r»*n-:»|»*f *> hirn-rJ! t/> !/-* p'dlutr»i by th<' touch of 
»*hn»!»a% t>f t!ir Nhtrrlrn ie*r i*< |»hy«icnl contact odious 
»*\rvr*ji» with lll.nngo-i nrul tlmt nbo in the coii>en*n- 
fix*** nod #»rfh»«b*t ipinrtfrx and n*»t in tb*' <*<lticnt(xi 
and cnhghfr'fwd eirrlr*. So if imtotrehnbilitv 
frfnnx r<| it mil re*f bring anything to the Shudras 
but *> f *11 >!nl\tnrt |rn«h*rH of t!m Hindu Community 

Mill go on MjtJi thGr •«!*’ , iitfttit»ns f>how« 

U’e )s.*g to warn tJe* (*omrni-“ion ngnin N t the 4 *? 
fofi*i**» f.f lajx rrhv nml lijo*»\inpntby # What 
u*r«b'*l for <>ur n*grnerntton js the grant of political 
Mntu> e»pin| to thr* ff>*cn)h*d liigJi rla-s Hindu®, 
ami tie are Mire that ^{K'inl nml every other progress 
Mill follow in its train. 

It i> futile to ex|»if't any rnntcrinl change in the 
angle of vi-ion (»f the ► recalled high cln**'* Hindus 
in whom the concert at ive and orthodox element 
htill prodomiunte^. ()ur cu.itoms and inminers nre 
nbo nmti-rinlly different from tbo-e of tho sc-cnllcd 
high chi*>s Hindus f.rr., wo have always had our 
Hmiclmynt St>teni and Widow Hcinnrriflgc Cn*toin 
frorn time irnmernorial which the so-cnllcd high 
cln^s Hindus have never had. They have only 
recently begun to copy our example. There i® no 
Jove Jo*d Induecn us and tho FmenlJod high class 
Hindus. Therefore the only course open to us is 
to have n complete M’pnration from that of the so- 
called the high class Hindus insofar ns political 
rights are concerned. 

Under the circumstances we make tho following 
demands jn the hope that the Commission will bo 
pleaded to approve of them : — 

(1) That the so-called tlio Sbudrn Community 
be named as The Hindu Bachicard Classes. 

Tho term depressed being a misnomer and the 
term Shu dm is not acceptable to nny of us. 

(2) Tlmt GO per cent representation by means 
of sepnrato electorates or by Electoral College 
System or by proportional representation in 
all tlio representative bodies. 

(3) That nt least one minister in the Provincial 
Govcnunent should bo recruited from amongst 
tlio toucliablcs and the untouchables depressed 
classes. 

(4) Tlmt at least ono member in the Cabinet 
of tho Local and tho Central Government should 
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bo drawn mim 1 Ho touolmblos i\»d untouchables 
depressed clasps. 

(5) Tlmt adequate and efluvtive representation 
>hmdd bo frivon to tho touehnbles and the 
untouchables depressed classes in tho public 
services and in tho different grants. in-nid of 
tho country ns well as of tho local bodies. 


(0) That tho provision of tho above safe- 
KuanU should ho lnrnlo in tho constitution 
it self. 

Wo consider this occasion to bo most opportune 
to express mtr heartfelt gratefulness to Providcnco 
for sending a power which is likolv to raiso tho 
fallen. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 6th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


Au. thi: Mi:miu:us or Tin: Commission, or Tin: Cuntual Committhi: (i:xci:rr Mu. IvtiCAnuAi 
PnKMCHANn AND Sit: HAm fh.voir florit) and or thi: l/.vrrno Phovincim Pxtovr.vciAr, Commito:k, 


Deputation from DEPRESSED CLASSES. 


The Deputation consisted of : — 

Bnbu Rama Charnna, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C., Advocate, Chief Court, Oudh 
(Member of tho United Provinces Com- 
mittee), (Spokesman). 

Babu Khom Chand, Ex-M.L,C,, Presi- 
dent, All-India Shri Jatav Mahasabha, 
Agra. 

Babu Nanak Chand Dhusya, President, 
Adi-Hindu Sabha, United Provinces. 

Munshi Hari Tamta, Member, District 
Board and Municipal Board, Almora, 
and Chairman of the Kumaun Shilpkar 
Sabha (Union of Industrial Workers), 
Almora, U.P. 


151. Chairman : Do you more or less agree — 
please correct mo if I nrn wrong — would it bo right 
to say generally that wo might take tho figure of 
untouchables ns something like 12 or 13 millions ! 

% * * 

Jiao Bahadur Rajah : Yes, I ngreo. 

152. Chairman : What do you think, Rajn Snhib ? 

Bn jo Kushalpal Singh : I agree. 

Kumcnr BishcsUnr Day id Seth : I also agree. 

153. Sardar Shii'iicv Singh Vhcrox : May X know 
wli other the untouchables as given bore aro not 
touched by 1 1 10 high class Hindus at all? What is 
the proper definition of untouchables ? 

Jiao Bahadur Rajah : It is given in tho noto itself. 

Witness : The nature of - untouclmbility in this 
province is very mild I should say; but all the 
same there is untouclmbility. 

154. Chairman : Does it come to this, that theso 
castes, broadly speaking, nro those who would not 
ordinarily be admitted into tho interior of the Hindu 
temple, is that correct? — Generally it is correct. 

Chairman : Because I have understood and I 
think tho Sardar Sahib suggests that, that in the United 
Provinces in contrast for instance with somo parts 
of Madras, you do not got tlmt degree of untouch- 
ability which causes tho high class Hindus to object, 
let us Fay, to tho shadow falling on them and things 
of that sort. 
x 2340 


Bhagat Mulluram, Mombor, District 
Board, Fatohpur, Roprosontativo of tho 
All-India Adi-Hindu , (Aboriginals) 
Mahasabha, Cawnporo. 

Babu Shoo Dayal Chowrasia, B.Sc., 
LL.B., Chhotwapur, Lucknow. 

Babu Ram Prasad Ahir, Pleader, Oudh. 

Babu Chet Ram, Mombor, Municipal 
Board, Allahabad. 

Babu Raja Ram of Kahar Sudharak 
Mahasabha, Cawnporo. 

155. Sir ZuJJiqar Alt Khan : May I know whether 
they aro allowed to draw water from tho snmo well ? 
— In some places they aro allowed and in others 
they aro not allowed. 

Bao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Rnma Charnna repre- 
sents tho touclmbles. 

150. Chairman : Tho question is whethor theso 
particular castes aro nllowod to draw water from 
tho ordinary well. 

Jiao Bahadur Bajah : Ary information is tlmt they 
are not allowed to draw water from all tho district 
board wells, 

Kunwar Bishcshar Dayal Seth ; It is not correct. 

157. Chairman : I know tho ovidonco is that in 
somo places there are peoplo who have not got the 
same rights to wells as tho high caste peoplo; but 
it is a mistake to supposo that it always lmppons 
to ovorybody. It is not a fair viow to tnko that 
in somo parts of tho province you will find there is 
a less strict viow and thoro you will find that peoplo 
aro allowed to tako water; they do not make any 
troublo. On tho other hand there nro places whero 
tho people are moro strict ; is not that correct ? 

Kunwar Bishcshar Dayal Seth : I never heard that 
thoro is any restriction with regard to tho drawing of 
water. 

Bao Bahadur Bajah : May I draw your attention 
to pago 63G,* Sir ? There the position is explained. 

* Vol. ix! ' 
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158. Chairman ; Yes; I shall read from the pro 

vious sentenco : “ The rules observed in Madras 

regarding pollution by coming within a certain 
distance cannot bo said to have force in the United 
Provinces. Members of the untouchable castes aro, 
however, often not permitted to draw water from the 
ordinary villa go wells and cither have to provide 
their own well or place their vessels near the village 
well in tho hope that some person of higher casto 
when drawing water will fill them/* Docs that 
give us a fair idea ? 

Raja Kushapal Singh ; Yes, Sir. 

Rcio Bahadur Rajah : And further on, Sir, at tho 
end of that paragraph wo find, “Direct contact 
with them should bo avoided.” 

159. Chairman : I must confess the impression 
that I have got from a little reading and from the 
help that I have from my friends hero is that tho 
problem hero in the United Provinces is not so 
serious as it is in Madras, But I am inclined to think 
after reading these documents that it is true in many 
cases that thore arc low caste people hero who are 
not expected to use the ordinary village wells for 
water. Is that not a fact ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah ; Yes. In this connection 
may I also cite another instance ? In tho district 
board of Fatehpur a member representing the 
depressed classes moved a resolution to throw open 
all tho wells to the untouchables also, but that 
resolution was defeated. 

ICO, Chairman : Anyhow wo are not concerned 
to investigate social customs, but how political rights 
are treated. What is it that you would like to say 
on the subject of tho political representation of the 
people you specially speak for ?• — We want repre- 
sentation according to our population. 

161, At present in the legislative council I under- 
stand that there is one member ; lie is a nominated 
member and lie is chosen because he is intended to 
represent the classes which in the Governor's opinion 
are depressed classes ? — Yes. 

162, And you are that member, I know ? — -Yes. 

163, Do you regard yourself then as representing a 
wider range of people than the untouchables ? — Yes. 

1G4. You mean the depressed classes as well? — » 
Yes. 

165. How is it determined 1 How far up in the 
list of castes you have given will those whom you say 
you represent come ?«— I have given all the castes in 
the first place and I have also given the higher castes 
separately in the list I have furnished, 

166. If I may say so without offence, I have heard 
the Muhammadans contend that for certain purposes 
they are backward. I have heard of a committee 
being appointed in this province to consider the 
question of education of the backward communities 
and they considered the question of advance of educa- 
tion among Muhammadans. Of course you do not 
claim to represent Muhammadans ? — No, sir. I am 
speaking of the castes of the Hindu communities who 
are backward. 


171. Chairman : Let us ask the minister . What 
is your notion as to where the line is drawn where 
backward classes begin for tho purpose of this 
representation ? 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : I do not think it is impos- 
sible to describe the exact line in so far as they are 
given in the district list as backward. But castes 
like Ahirs are not really depressed because in some 
parts of the province they are classed as Rajputs. 

172. Chairman : Then does it come to this, that 
the representative of the backward and depressed 
classes in the legislature is expected to represent 
those lower castes who could not otherwise hope to 
get their representative elected and who need not in 
any way bo members of his own caste ? 

Raja Kuslialpal Singh .* Yes. 

173. Chairman : (To Babu Rama Charana) : Do 
you agree with that ? — There is only one distinction, 
sir, namely, the high caste people and the low caste 
people. 

174. That makes it very difficult, Babu Rama 
Charana, to imagine that they could vote, because 
when those people could vote, you must be able to 
make a list of the constituency. To take only one 
instance, you would include the Ahirs among the 
depressed classes ? — Yes. 

175. But the minister tells us that members of the 
Ahir class are not treated as a depressed class ? — 
Tho majority of them are treated as a depressed 
class ; some claim to be Rajputs. 

176. What I understand the Raja Sahib says is 
that in this province the members of the Ahir caste 
are certainly not regarded as being depressed because 
they are treated as Rajputs ?— -The$ 7 ebrm to be 
Rajputs, but they are not treated as Ran / t°uc*Aiid 
there are even many others who claim to be ac ^ °dious 
higher, but it does not follow from thajy conserva- 
political and economic condition is not r e educated 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : In their letter 1 'My 
secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
department, dated the 16th March, 1908, this Govern- 
ment stated that : “It must be remembered that _ 
the mass of the Hindu imputation is to be found in 
the lower castes, Chamars , Ahirs, Pasis and the like.” 

Chairman : I think it is agreed that in the United 
Provinces a larger proportion of the Hindus falls 
into the category of depressed classes. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah ; May I draw your attention, 
sir, to memorandum from Ram Prasad Ahir, 
pleader, Sultanpur* ? He says in para (1) : “ The 
majority of the population of India is made up of 
Hindus, which consists of various castes, which can 
easily be divided politically into two classes — the 
higher (i.e., those who wear sacred cord) and the 
lower [i.e., those who do not wear sacred cord) 
including Chamars and sweepers.” 

Witness ( Babu Rama Charana) : It is one thing to 
claim to wear a sacred cord; it is another thing 
that he is recognised as being entitled to wear a 
sacred cord. The Ahirs , the JMalas, the Jatavas r (a 
sect of Chamars) many of them do claim to be twice- 
born as the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the 


167. And you claim to represent every class 
except Brahmins ? — -Not only excepting Bralimins 
but also excepting all the high classes given on page 352 
of the printed list I have submitted to-day. 

168. Everything else?— Yes; depressed and back- 
ward classes. 


169. It could not be that. There must be a large 
number of intermediate castes, such for example as 
the Rajputs, the Jats? — They go in as Kshatriyas. 

170. What I do not follow is this. I do not quite 
understand where you draw the Hue ? — Well, sir, the 
fact is that practically no member of this class has 
ever been elected to the local legislature. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I intervene, sir ? In 
some of the documents and memoranda placed before 
us I see the division is drawn between the threaded 
and the non-threaded castes. 

Witness : (Babu Rama Charana) : But there are 
many classes among the depressed classes who wear 
cacred threads, and yet they are called backward. 


Vaishyas, but thej 7 are never recognised. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : B. Khem Chand of the 
deputation who is Ghamar wears sacred cord. 

177. Chairman : May we sum it up as far as wo 
have gone ? — The first point I think is this, that in 
the United Provinces the castes which may be regarded 
as untouchables in the sense that they sometimes are 
not given the full opportunity for using the ordinary 
village wells, or admitted into the interior of the 
temple are a very targe body and amount to something 
like 12 millions. And in addition to that there is 
another veiy largo body which is not untouchable 
in that sense, but none the less belongs to the lower 
class and included in the depressed class in a wider 
sense. There seem to be cases where members of 
the same caste in one part of the United Provinces, 
are treated as quite depressed people although 
educationally they may not he so and some of them 
succeed in maintaining a b etter position. That seems 

* Vide p. 351. * 
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to be the first point. Then what i\Ir. Bajah said about 
the attempt to get constituencies which would 
elect representatives. Do I understand, or do I not 
understand, rightly, Babu Kama Charana, that your 
deputation wishes to have any election of its 
representatives ? — Yes, there is unanimous demand 
for election. 

ITS. Is that so ? — Yes. 

179. Do the other members of your deputation 
endorse this demand ? — Yes. 

150. I am not asking you whether you want to 
have more members to represent you. But I am 
asking you whether you think that in the United 
Provinces the time is come for the members whom 
you represent here to be elected by going to the 
poll and voting and all that ? What do you gentle- 
men think? — {Babu Bam Prasad Aliir): Sir, I 
think the time has not yet come when we can seek 
election because there is in the villages the landlord 
who is generally of the higher caste. He lias got all 
the influence over these lower castes and if he sets up 
somebody who is of his calibre, he can carry the day 
and our own candidate cannot be elected. So, for the 
time being we should be given representation by 
nomination. 

151. What strikes me, gentlemen, is this. It 
might be that if you start election too soon you 
will find that the candidate who gets elected is not 
always the person who is the best. I do not want to 
persuade anybody, but I want to find out what you 
really think. You know in India there are people who 
say that when it comes to electing a member a great 
deal of influence is used by, let us sa3 r , the landlords 
or money-lenders, or by various other people to 
secure that a particular candidate that they want 
returned is chosen. Now for the purpose of election 
you may have of course that sort of influence used. 
On the other hand, if you think you can stand by 
yourself and elect the man you want, then I understand 
you like election. Now, which is it you want. That 
gentleman (Bam Prasad Aliir) I think would prefer 
nomination? — (Bam Prasad Ahir) : Yes, Sir. ( Other 
IFYtecsscs) : We do not want nomination; we want 
separate election. 

182. Then the gentleman who spoke first wants 
nomination. What about the others ? Do they 
want election, or nomination ? — {The other Witnesses) : 
All want separate election. {Witness — Babu Nanak 
Chand Dhusya) : May I say. Sir, that some call 
themselves depressed classes, but they are not. 
Depressed classes are those people who have already 
been enumerated in Besolution No. 4 passed by the 
All-India Adi-Hindu Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Allahabad in 1927. It is clearly shown there 
that Ghamars and others mentioned there are the 
depressed classes, and not those people, Sir, whom 
Babu Kama Charana has mentioned now, that is, 
tile Ahirs and other persons. He is representing simply 
the depressed classes who are mentioned here, Sir. 
(TFiVness Babu Khan Chand) : The definition of 
depressed classes is this, Sir. They are those 
from whose hands the higher castes do not eat food 
and do not drink water. Those are the real depressed 
classes, and not the Ahirs, Malts, etc. Those are 
backward classes. ( Witness Babu Bam Prasad Ah ir ) : 
Then the Christians and Muhammadans are also 
untouchables. 

183. Chairman ; I am not quite sure that I have 
understood you. Are you urging that the proper 
view is this, that the depressed classes aro not as 
numerous as we thought, but they are certainly a 
small number of them? — {Babu A Janak Chand 
Dhusya ) : Their number is not small, Sir. They 
number about 60 millions. 

184. I am talking about the United Provinces. The 
population of the United Provinces is only about 45 
millions? — In this province it is about 12 millions. 

1 S5. I have not quite followod you, Mr. 

Chand. What do you want to sfty '{—(Bdbir SB.r- 
Chand Bahore) : I. want to have separate 


186. How do you propose to decide which the 
classes are, or who the individuals are that can 
vote ? I want you to tell me if the depressed olasses 
are going to elect their own members, how you think 
the list should be made up of the voters? You 
would have to have something to decide who the 
voters were, would you not? — All the adults. No 
qualification should be fixed for the depressed classes, 
educational qualifications or other qualifications. 

187. I do not mean that. I mean this : how 
are you going to decide whether a particular caste 
votes or does not vote ? Are the dhobis depressed 
classes? — Yes, sir. 

158. Are Ahirs depressed classes ? — No. 

159. Who is going to decide which classes will 
have a vote ? — Only those people from whose hands the 
high classes do not eat food, for example, the Chamars , 
Koris, Bhangis , Mahars, Pas is, etc. 

190. Mahar is not a United Provinces caste ? 
— Yes, Sir. 

191. Are there Mahars in the United Provinces? — 
Yes, Sir. 

192. I do not think there are very many Mahars 
in the United Provinces ? — There are in the Central 
Provinces. 

193. I am talking about the United Provinces. I 
was saying that I did not know that there were Mahars 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ? — I think 
there are none. 

194. As I understand, you, gentlemen, except for 
one of you, think it will be better to have your member 
or members elected ? — Yes. 

195. Did I understand you to say that yOu do not 
think that there ought to be any test for a vote, but 
that every adult man should vote ? — Yes. 

196. Do you think that ought to be the rule all 
over India ? — -Yes, Sir, for depressed classes. 

197. For other people? — I cannot say for other 
people. I only speak for the depressed classes. 

198. There may be some difficulty in saying that 
there was to be a vote with a lower qualification for 
the depressed classes than for other people ? — I have 
prepared a written statement here, Sir. (The state- 
ment was handed over to the Chairman.) 

199. Would you tell us this, please? In the 

United Provinces, I am not speaking of anywhere 
else, but in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
supposing that the legislative council remains of 
about the same size, how many members do you 
think the ' ’ ■ have? — According 

to their r ■ "■ . 

200. According to population ? — Yes, sir. (Babu 
Kama Charana) : Looking at our backward con- 
dition I am content myself to have a lesser number. 

201. How many do you think would be right, 

. yourself ? — Not less than 30 per cent. 

202. You think 30 per cent- of the total number of 
members should be returned by the depressed classes ? 
— Depressed and backward e'ssses. 

203. When you say that ye'' including not onjv 
the- untouchables but also depressed touchable^*’ 
— Yes. 


204. Mr. Cadogan e Crr. tl:c question of ek 

ns opposed to I ckd^ not quite : 

your answer to rhr You say thy: 

constituencies skr -V mucte up not cxrr rf 
depressed rihiOi v? -ttr also of tfc- rterrrE 

touchable?- — 

205. Wurni: ~r ?c*. bv'tery difficult ze 

actors! trtCk Y many of ^ ' - 


eleete: 

elect-: 


-vyjOI be quite es.yr -• — 
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207. Then, if yon have constituencies of un- 
touchables would not that tend to perpetuate those 
distinctions ? — It is not like nominated members whose 
business will be to vote for education, and so on ? — 
But I want constituencies of touchable and un- 
touchable classes jointly. 

208. You think that election would effect your 
ultimate aim of merging the depressed classes in the 
general community ? Y r ou prefer it to nomination ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

* ******** * 


213. Major Attlee : In this statement showing 
the population of the depressed classes Hindus are 
seen divided into two classes, those in Table I and 
those in Table II. Have you left out any inter- 
mediate class ? — No. 

214. You call them either high or low? There is 
no intermediate class ? — No. 

215. Now, as regards the economic position of these 
classes in Table I ; are they generally landed classes 
or landless ? — They are generally cultivators, tenants. 
There are certain exceptional cases in which they 
own land also. 

216. In the main are they tenants, or are they land- 
less workers? — They are tenants, but most of them 


work for others too. 

217. They own small plots of land, but they work 
for others ? — Yes. 

218. And you also include, I suppose, m these 
depressed classes, factory workers ? Of course, they 
have gone from these classes. They all come in there. 

219. Have you any well-to-do people among these 
classes ?— No, no class as a whole is well-to-do. Some 
individuals in exceptional cases are well-to-do. 

220. There are some ? — One or two here and there. 

221. Do they work with the rest of their class or go 
to work with the other classes ' They are working 
with the same classes. I can give you an example. 
The Gharnars in Cawnpore are doing business m 
leather. They are rich there, but elsewhere they 
are poor. 

222. Politically they stand with you?— Yes. 

223. Chairman : If you take one of the members 
of the depressed classes who has become rich, he lias 
a vote now in a general constituency. Now, sup- 
posing you give votes to the depressed classes to 
elect their own members, what would happen to such 
a man according to you? Would he vote m the 
general constituency or would he vote in the depressed 
classes constituency, or would he vote in both? 
Why should he remain in the general constituency 

at all ? 

224. Then, your view is that if a man has now got a 
vote in a general constituency, and you made a list 
of depressed class voters, lie would cease to vote 
in the general constituency and would only vote in 
his own depressed class constituency ? Y es. 

225 Lord Burnham : Might I ask What proportion 
of the depressed classes would be in the general 
electorate at the present time, under the existing 
franchise ? — I have not got it. That can be obtained 
from tlio Government. 

290. You ennnot form nny opinion?—! can in 
individual cases. I can say about the municipality of 
Lucknow. There about one-fourth of the electors aro 
depressed classes. 

207 You cannot say whether there is less or more 
• in the mofussil districts ?-No In the ruralnrcas 
also I think their proportion will be about that. 

028 Dr. Shajaal Almxad Khan : Mr. Rama 

~ there been an organised attempt to 

Gharana. 1 41 depressed classes in this pro- 

elevnte the lot ot ujo^I ^ vnrious institutions 

\ince ? establishment of equality between 

contributed to the plnce 4 tho orgn „i sa- 

vnnous classes • I published to ameliorate the 

tions that. hai o . , nim nt the removal 

condition of o lepres cdcloj Thcy , io 

to give nny political status to any of the 
depressed classes. 


229. Do you think then they are all paper resolu- 
tions ? — I should think so. 

230. They are not carried into effect ? — No, they are 
not. 

231. My second question is, do you require separate 
electorates because you have not got the same 
economic, educational and social level as other com- 
munities ? — Exactly, 

232. But when you reach that level ultimately 
you will relinquish them ? — Exactly. I want them 
as a temporary measure. 

233. To be dropped later on when the same level is ' 
reached ? — Y r es. 

234. Have you made considerable progress during 
the last eight years in education ? — -No. Literacy is 
• 5 among our classes as against 4 ■ 5 among the higher 
classes according to the latest report. 

235. You think that unless and until separate elec- 
torates are guaranteed to you your interests will not 
be safeguarded ? — No. There is the Government 
report which says that district boards which ore 
entrusted with the business of diffusion of education 
have actually discouraged it. Here I may refer to 
page 41 of the general Report on Public Instruction 
in the United Provinces for the year ending March 


31, 1926. . 

236. Chairman ; The report of the director of 
education ? — Yes. 

237. Would you just read the particular passage 
if it is not too long ?• — Yes. “ Inspectors of all 
divisions except Benares and Rohilkhand report an 
increase in the number of schools and scholars. In 
Rohilkhand a decrease of 288 in the number of 
scholars has occurred, but in Benares the decrcaso 
amounts to the large figure of 3,070. To some 
extent the appointment of unsuitable supervisors is 
responsible for the decrease, but in the Benares 
division it is reported to be due to discouragemen 
of this class of education by the boards, the Jaimpnr 
district board in particular, and that of Ghazipur m 
a less degree, obtaining discreditable mention. 

238. Is that referring to schools for the depressed 
class children? — Y r es. 

239. Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan : Mr. Rama 
Charana, you are aware that from 1921 down to die 
present day the legislative council of tins province 
has created several autonomous institutions, univer- 
sities, district boards, intermediate education boards 
and so on. Do you think that these sejf-govcrnm-. 
bodies have really safeguarded your interests 

y q gu* 

240 Do you think then that there ought to bo somo 
safeguard in those autonomous statutory bodies lor 
the protection of your interests ?— Certainly ; 
cannot do without safeguards. c 

241. Mr. Desanges ; Wliat is the percentage ot 
educated people in your community, those who M\o 
passed the matriculation examination or its eqim nlent 
examination ? — I cannot givo yon tho exact Peon - 
age, but I might state that there aro at least Dio to 
three dozen graduates and a dozen practising hmyen- 

242. Yon cannot givo us nny idea of tho percent 

a rre? — It is very small. ,. . . . 

243. You said that in cortnm districts in turn 

province some classes do not like to bo chisscd tmder 
depressed classos. Supposing you want to ™P rc 
them and they disclaim you, will you not be i * « '£> 
difficult position ?-Tho trouble ,es '’’.'V' 0 " 

“dopressed” which is associated with tho idea ot 

l,, 244 . C 'But"anywai- you have to face the difficulty at 

PI «4S ^’jMa^Kushalpal Singh : Do you knowif 

zarnintlnrsaiMl money-lenders innttcnce votew resnlmt 

in their villages ’-Certainly ; they take them to he a 
mero lwrd o t , Q , nof think that tho 

person dX would be the person who is the non, . nee 
of tho zemindars and money-lenders and not 
person whom the depressed classes thmk to he f h" 
host representative of their class ? I do not thin - 
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'247. Why not ? — Ho may not bo ft bold representa- 
tive, but nil the some he will be our representative, 

24$. Hut he will not bo one who will be voicing the 
feelings the views and the opinions of the depressed 
classes. He will express the views of high castes 
who have put him forward and whoso nominee ho 
will bo 7 — Then' will be some influence, no doubt, but 
that influence will not.l think, make him disregard tho 
interest < of his own class. 

24B. Why will he not disregard when lie thinks 
that he has got into the local body or the legislative 
council through the influence of high caste zemindars 
and money-lenders ?- — I do not think that they are 
slaves of ancient times. 

2.70. Is it not your experience tliaf depressed class 
tenants are more subservient, to znmiiulars and 
money-lenders than high caste tennnfa? — Yes. 

2.71, Are not the tenants voting according to the 
bidding of their zamindars! — Yes. 

2.72. Why do you think that tho person who is 
oleotod and whom tho zaniindnr has put. forward ns 
liis candidate will reflect the opinion of the depressed 
olasM^s and not that of the person who got. him 
elected 7 — In that ease we will earn* on propaganda 
and sec that the right sort of man is elected who 
will certainly voice our views. 

2.73, That will he the state of things when a certain 
amount of propaganda lias boon carried on and that 
propaganda has proved a success, hut what do you 
think would bo tho result just, at present V — With the 
system of nomination it is still worse. It is these 
very zemindars and money-lenders who nro in the 
Government who nominate us; oven there there is 
the same influence. 

254. How can zamindars nominate you now? — 
They have got their influence with tho nominating 
agencies 

Chairman : It seems to mo that tho view of the 
deputation, subject to one gentleman, is this : They 
say that, notwithstanding tho risks of richer people 
influencing tho elections, they would prefer to como 
through elections rather than through nominations. 

255, Baja Kttshalpal Singh : Will you adopt tho 
system of adult suffrage ? — 1 will not go so far, but I 
will certainly advocate some lowering of the franchise. 

250. Can a stable electorate he formed from tho 
heterogeneous group of depressed classes ? — I see no 
difficulty. 

257. Taking, for instance, tho case of Agra district, 
the chnmnrs number 1,51,000 which is more than 
the number of all other depressed classes put together. 
Will not the chamar candidates swamp the election ? — 
If they will swamp the election at one place they will 
be swnmpcd in other places by other classes. Anyhow, 
the net result will bo the same. 

258. In thnt case there will be injustice dono to the 
depressed class communities in every district? — 
One caste is not segregated at all places ; all these 
persons arc scattered. 

259. But are you not aware that tho chamars nre 
numerically the strongest in tho United Provinces ? — 
Yes, they nre. 

2 GO. And the number of the real agriculturists 
like Kachhis , Lohars and Kurmis is small and there- 
fore these persons will not get representation in tho 
council and local bodies ? — But all these chamars will 
not go into the electoral roll. 

261. If adult suffrage is adopted then all of thorn 
will get in ? — I am not talking on that assumption. 

2G2. Then what qualification will you lay down? 
— I would suggest that instead of Rs. 3 /— rental 
qualification it should bo Rs. 2/-. 

263. That is in urban areas? — Yes. And instead 
of Rs. 50 rent, it should, in my humble opinion, 
be reduced to Rs. 25; if a tenant pays Rs. 25 per 
annum he should bo entitled to bo an elector. 

264. Have you considered another difficulty ? In 
the district of Agra, for instance, tho number of 
chamars is 1,51,000 and the number of other depressed 
classes is also a little less than that figure. There 
will be serious difficulty in staffing tlie polling 


stations because in that case tho Government will 
have to make arrangements for recording votes 
of about three lakhs of persona? — If our rights nro 
more precious than the expenditure, I think Govern- 
ment would incur that- expenditure. 

Baja Kushnlpal Singh : It is not a question of 
expenditure. Will it. not. bo a physical impossibility ? 

265. Chairman : It. depends, does it not, on how 
many of these pcoplo would become voters. I seo 
that the witness is suggesting that there should bo 
some lowering of tho franchise. He suggests that 
in towns it should bo lowered to a rental pnyinonfc 
of Rs. 2 a month instead of Rs. 3 and that in tho 
country tho tenant should have a voto if ho pays 
Rs. 25/- rental instead of Rs. 50. Supposing tho 
franchise is lowered in the towns, would it not bring 
in n great number of depressed class members ? — 
No, Sir. 

200. It will bring in somo at least. Will it not 
bring in a good many of the leather workers ?— They 
are very few. 

267. I think ill Cawnporo tliero nro many leather 
workers who pay iv rentat of Rs. 2 ?— Most of them aro 
already on tho list. Tho conditions in Cnwnporo 
are of course exceptional. 

208. Lord Burnham : I have this difficulty and 
I would liko you to solve it. I see tlmt thcro are 
certain castes bore enumerated who do not wish 
to bo reckoned with tho depressed classes. How 
can you count these amongst the depressed classes 
when they do not want to be counted?— As 1 have 
submitted already, tho word “depressed ” is almost 
a misnomer in this province. Certain castes who 
are as backward ns tho untouchables resent tho 
epithet of tho dep lessee! class because the idea of 
untouchnbiHty is associated with it. They do not 
regard that “depressed classes” refer to thoso who 
arc politically backward but tlioy think that by 
classing themselves under depressed classes they 
might bo lowered in society. That is tho reason 
why I have suggested another name. 

269. But they may still sav that they do not want 
to bo classed with you. I gather that these castes 
keep rising in tho social scale ? — Thcro is no question 
of rising. 

270. But they are making their claims? — In the 
first place, only a handful of tlicso persons nro making 
a claim, and in tho second plnco I doubt very much 
whether their claim will over bo recognised. 

271. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain ; I tnko it 
that all these sub-castcs, chamars, ahirs and so on, 
arc based on tho professions they follow ? — Yes. 

272. Do you not think that thcro is a conflict 
of interest between all thoso sub-castes ? For 
instance, a chamar lias got no confidonco in, say, 
an ahir or a Icachhi ? — To a lessor degree tho same 
applies to higher castes. 

273. Would this not provont tho formation of 
electorates ? — No. 

274. Can you cito any instance in which a member 
of tho depressed class lias stood from tho general 
constituency for tho council or for tho local bodies 
and lias not boon roturned because ho was a member 
of tho depressed class ? — (Babu Shco Dayal Chawrasia): 

I was ono of tho candidates who stood for the 
municipal elections at Lucknow. Many people were 
asked not to voto for mo because I belonged to the 
Tamboli caste. Even many people of my own 
community did not voto for me because they were 
under tho influence of higher castes. 

275. Chairman : Tho last thing you said bears 
very much on tho question which has been put before 
by tho Honourable tlio Minister. I understand you 
to say that you stood as a candidate and you being 
a sudra peoplo went about and said to those who are 
also depressed class people “Do not vote for him, 
he is a sudra , but vote for somebody else,” and they 
did so. Does this not rather show that it may 
perhaps be dangerous to say that the time has 
como for the depressed olasses to have their members 
elected ? — Wo have already done propaganda work 
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sufficiently and wo Imvo got organised bodies who 
explain to our people what voting actually means 
and how wo will safeguard thoir interests if wo aro 
elected. I think if I woro to stand this year I Imvo 
got a better chance of succeeding than 1 had before. 

270. Aro you going to stand for the next counoil I 
—Yes, if separate electorate) Is granted. 

277. Khan Bahadur Ilitltnjaf Ilusain : Thcro aro 
ninny rich pooplo amongst hurmxs t for instance. Do 
you not. think that they would resent coming down 
to tho level of fho rhamars and being formed into 
that electorate ? — {Baba Hama Charana): I do not 
think they will. Many of them nro members of our 
orgnni'/.at ion. 

278, Mr. Srivastava : Tn view of tho dinicuUios 
which Imvo been just pointed out by various members 
of tho Conference regarding the formation of soparato 
electorates, would you rather not bo content with 
reservation of seats with tho present electorate? — 
If scpnmto electorate is not practicable J should 
certainly be content with that. 

270. That is to say seats (whatever bo their number) 
aro reserved for you and members of tho depressed 
classes arc returned to those seats by the present 
Hindu electorate in which you aro in a majority or 
at least you aro very well represented ? — As I said, 
if it is not possiblo to Imvo soparato electorate, I 
would certainly prefer reservation of seats. 

Chairman : I have not followed. In tho United 
Provinces, at any rate as things arc, tho elected 
members, nearly all. ait for single-member consti- 
tuencies. I do not think you could combine single- 
member constituencies— -could you ? with reserving 
seats. You would Imvo to start with a system by 
which you would have several members elected for 
an area of whom one should bo a member from tho 
depressed classes. 

Mr. Srivastava : Something to that effect. I am 
only suggesting that there aro great difficulties in 
devising separate electorates. 

* ******** * 


280. Jwmuxir Bishcshar Dayal Seth : Is it not a 
fact that distinguished politicians and social roformors 
are now doing a great deni to do away with tho 
distinction of depressed classes and untouchables ?— 
Thev are, but my own view is that their influence 
has Very little or no effect. 

281. Has that brought about any change what- 
soever in the general outlook ? — Not at all so far as 
the political field is concerned. 

282. Chairman : Let us not got too gloomy a 
picture. You have said “not at all so far as the 
political field is concerned.” But let us take tho 
time during the last 15 or 20 years. Here in tho 
United Provinces has not there been some improve- 
ment ? — In what direction ? 

283. I mean, for example, as compared with how 
things were 15 years ago ?— So far as the social 
conditions are concerned, certainly they have 


improved. 

284. They have improved ? — Yes. 

285 I am verv glad to hear that. You mean 
there has been a better feeling in giving the depressed 
class people a fair share of the ordinary public rights ? 
—No, nothing of* that sort. The Kahars and other 
touchable classes have always been touchable : 
they have never got any political rights. 

286 Political rights are mostly, not entirely, 
means to an end. Political rights are pressed 
firstly because they give the citizen the opportunity 
of doing his duty towards the place where ho lives 
and secondly because they give him power to enable 
3dm to protect himself and to secure his rights Duty 
first and rights afterwards, is not that so ?— \es. 

987. X am not talking about political rights. X 
x iHnr about the social position. Has not there 
C n tB S improvement as a result of these efforts 
?** 5 t h8 last 15 years?— In social positron there has 
Wn but not beyond that. If I may say so they 
are not going to give us any political status. 


288. Jiao Bahadur Jfajah : Mr. Bom P/asad Ahir, 
you Imvo given tho definition of tho two classes, 
tho touchable# anil untouchables, in your memo- 
randum. You say on page 355 , “ The question then 
arises why others arc regarded to bo a little better 
than tho untouchables. Tho answer is not far to 
Book — and it is that tho former have placed them- 
solves a littlo under tho Brahmin inti nance, the latter 
totally refused to yield to Braliminical pres. smo — 
tho former invito Brahmins to solemnise marriages, 
tho latter perform marriages by themselves ” Is 
that right? — (Ham Prasad Ahir): Yes. 

280. So you want to place those communities 
that nro under tho Braliminical influence and who 
wear tho snered thread under the category of touch- 
ablcs, is it not? — No. 

290. What wo call at present ns touchnbles are 
thoso classes who wear sacred thread and who aro 
under tho Braliminical influence. Am I right? — 
Yes. 

291. I suppose you hnvo seen this journal, Adi- 
Hindu, evidently published by Bnbu Rama Charana 
It is stated in it that the journal is published for 
the advancement and protection of the rights of 
tho so-called 15 crorcs of untouchables and sudras , 
qualifying tho woid “ untouchables ” by the word 
“ depressed 11 and “ Sudras ” by tho phrase “ back- 
ward classes.” Bo you then agree that those 
touchnbles come under the term backward classes 
and tho untouchables come under the term depressed 
classes ? Js that your view ? — You may call them 
by any nnmo you like. But I have given certain 
usages in my memorandum to show Wherein the 
disability they suffer from arises. If you read my 
memorandum you will know it. 

292. I quite agree with all what you say in your 
memorandum and it is about that I am asking you? 
——I may suggest this. In ancient India they were 
tho rulers and they were intermixing with each 
other. Later on when they were conquered the 
depressed classes, the untouchables, refused totally 
to come under tho banner of the Brahmin. Others 
who came aro tho touchnbles. 

293. Mr. Kama Charana, you are for separate 
electorates for the depressed classes ? — (Babu Bama 


Charana) : Yes. 

294. It is stated that it is very .difficult to form a 

separate electorate for them ’—There is no difficulty 
at all. , . 

295. But there will not be any such thing as 
untouchables electorate ? — No, no such thing. 

29 G. You have stated that public opinion in this 
province is almost in favour of the depressed classes. 
Will you kindly tell me what is vour experience 
of the Hindu mombers of your legislative council 
with regard to their attitude towards the depressed 
classes ? — I can only say that there is much on paper 
and very little in action. They may make speeches. 
I give you an instance. Out of 80 lakhs of rupees 
allotted for education, only over a lakh is given to 
the depressed classes although the illiteracy among 
them is very great and the other classes who are 
already sufficiently literate get a lion’s share. 

297. Chairman : You say that 80 lakhs is voted 
for education in the province ? — It is granted for 
primary education to the local bodies. 

298. Grants-in-aid about 80 lakhs? — Yes. 

299. Can you tell us how much of it goes to sxipport 
the education of the ' depressed classes ?— A little 
over a lakh of rupees. 

300. 1 /80th of the whole? — Yes and even that 
we are getting since the last two years. Before 
that we were getting much less. 

Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : I think this one 
lakh is intended specially for the depressed classes. 
As for the other amount that is spent on education, 
there is no bar for the depressed classes taking 
advantage of it. This one lakh is only in addition 
to what is being spent generally on education. 

301. Chairman : I rather thought so. Is it the 
true position, that some years ago there was an 
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effort to start schools specially for the depressed 
classes children and it may he that the depressed 
classes children who went- to school went for the 
most pmt to these special schools? But is it not 
this what is happening, that moie and moic depressed 
class students am going to the ordinary schools? 
— That is true so far as the urban areas are concerned. 

302. In some areas nt any rate they aic going. 
So the depressed class children get the advantage 
of tho grant -in-aid given for the ordinmy schools 
because many of them go there?— It is not so with 
regard to the rural areas where most of those classes 
live. 

303. In cases whore it is so. When you speak 
of the one lakh out of SO lakhs being provided for 
tho depressed classes education, that means, 1 think, 
docs it not, that it is provided for tIu>o special 
schools for the depressed class children ? — Yes. 

304. Of course nil the depressed class childicn 
arc entitled at any rate to go to ♦ he ordinmy schools ?*— 
Very' few of them go because most of these people 
live in mral mens. 

303. There arc a lot of these depicssod class 
children in Cnunporc?* — Yes. 

300. They do not nil go to the depicssod class 
schools, do they? — In cities there are very few 
depressed classes schools. 

307. JRao Bahadur Rajah : It was said that, the 
money allotted for education is for the wolfaio of 
all the communities including tho depressed classes. 
Is it a fact that tho high caste Hindus in this province 
have been totally against the aspiiations of the 
depressed classes ho far as education is concerned ? — 
For a reply to that the report of the committee may 
be rcfcircd to. 

305. May I refer you to a paragraph in this report, 
written by Rni Sahib I’andit Khukdco Tcwnri of 
the educational service, wherein he says, “ Education 
both in rural and urban areas bore was confined 
amongst the literary classes only. The backward 
communities were allowed to live in ignorance as 
they were before. Tho high caste and literate Hindu 
communities, particularly the zamindars, discouiagcd 
the bnclrward classes to educate the boys as they 
did not like the latter to become more learned and 
question tho authority over them. Tho teachers 
who happened to belong to tho literate communities 
did not admit the boys of untouchable classes for 
one reason or another ” ? Is that right ? — Yes, that 
is right. 

309. Will you tell me if these hoys arc admitted 
into tho pubfic hostels ? — X think there is no provision 
for them. They nro not admitted. 1 myself recall 
a case of Molmnlalgnnj where a boy of tho Ko ri 
caste aged 13 years was not allowed to remain in 
the hostel but was asked to cook his food in a maidan 
in this cold weather and was asked to lie down in 
n verandah open to cold. 1 myself wont to that 
place and learnt this. 

310. Chairman : If I may say so it may help 
you and the witness. I think probably wo all of 
us feel that the claim that tho depressed classes should 
have adequate political representation on the ground 
that they need amongst other things tho protection 
is a claim which appeals to many of tho people. I 
think that is quite a reasonable thing to say. Tho 
real question is not so much whether it is proved that 
they need protection because I am pretty sure many 
of them say they do. X notice that some of us who 
are Indian members of the Conference agree with 
this view. But the real question is what is the best 
way of doing it. Do you not think so ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes, 

Chairman : If anybody comes and says that tho 
depressed classes do not suffer from any grievance 
and they are treated like everybody else, I should 
not believe it. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah : I am placing these facts 
before tho Conference to press my case definitely 
for adequato rep resent at ion in tho councils, 

Chairman : I think that is very important. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Tho moment wo get adequate 
representation to these councils and wo are represented 
there by our own community itself, 1 think all these 
political rights will follow easily. 

311. Chairman: Would you just tell mo this? 
I have carefully looked into this. It is a little 
difficult, is it. not, how it is to bo dono ? Do you 
think youfrclf you would be disposed to recommend 
that there hliould bo an attempt made to draw up 
iv separate electoial list or do you think that for 
tho time being it- will ho better to provide representa- 
tion by nomination and to make sure that tho 
members nominated wero untouchables as well as 
backward classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I think thoro will ho no 
difficulty in framing an electorate, Sir, because these 
untouchables in almost nil tho villages live separately 
in what are called mohallas or tolis. They are a 
homogeneous group and not a heterogeneous group 
as stated by somebody. They live separately and 
therefore it is very easy to carve out an electorate 
for them. 

Chairman : One of the difficulties which 1 feel 
myself is this. One is inthor sorry for a man who 
lias improved his social position and perhaps is 
already qualified to vote in a general electorate and 
to take part in it, if arrangements are made which 
almost seem to throw him back. I hardly think 
that you proposes to luivo two votes. Therefore you 
will sco tliat ho will have to lose his vote in tho 
general electorate. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Ho will have the option to 
choose the one or the other. I think lie will choose 
tho electorate containing bis own people. I will bring 
out this point. 

312. Mr. Bnhorc, you were a member of tho 
legislative council? — {Babu Khan Chand Bahorc) : 
Yes. 

313. You are a very rich man in Agra ? — Yes. 

314. I nm told you nro worth property to tlio extent 
of two or threo lakhs ?- — Yes. 

316. You pay a house rent of Rs. 200 to tho 
municipality ? — Yes. 

310. When you perform marriages nro you allowed 
to take tho marriago procession to tho Hindu public 
streets? — No. 

317. If a separate electorate is formed for tho 
depressed classes and if you are asked to vote oithcr 
in tho depressed classes electorate or tho Hindu 
electorate, which will you prefer ?• — Tho depressed 
classes electorate. 

318. Chairman : To holp your own people? — Yes. 

319. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Rama Chnrana, 
tho Chairman of tho Indian Central Committee, 
wants to know whether you have included the hill 
tribes also in tho list which you have given? — (Babu 
Rama Charana) : Yes, I have. It is No. 13 in the 
printed list. 

320. Have you included tho criminal tribes ? — - 
Everybody comes in thoro. The criminal tribes 
are also included. 

321. As touclmbles or as untouchables? — Some 
of them arc touchables and others untouchables. - 
They are untouchables in one place and touchables 
in another. 

322. Mr . Srivastava : What hill tribes do you mean ? 
— Tho depressed classes of Almora and Nainital, etc. 

323. What are .the castes? — Other than tho 
Brahmins, tho Rajputs and Vaisyas. 

324. Chairman ; Give mo an examplo out of (his 
list of 52 different castes, of a criminal tribo ?—Tho 
Basis, the Nats, the Haburas. 
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The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce desire to avail themselves of the invitation 
to submit a memorandum on the subjects which 
fall within the limits of the enquiry which is being 
undertaken by the Indian Statutory Commission. 
They have framed this memorandum generally and 
serially on the lines of the Appendix to the Invitation 
to Submit Memoranda. They do not propose to 
deal with the whole field covered by the heads set 
out in the Appendix and their purpose particularly 
is to state their views on the problems affecting the 
Provincial Governments. They propose, as far as 
possible, to avoid those matters more directly relating 
to the Central Government and will touch on them, 
only where they are believed to affect the question 
of Provincial Government. 

In dealing with the matter of Provincial Govern- 
ment they naturally base their conclusions and 
recommendations more particularly on the conditions 
obtaining in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

As a preliminary it is necessary to inform the 
Statutory Commission in regard to the status of 
the Chamber. The Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce was established in the year 1889 and is believed 
to be the first Chamber of Commerce established 
in the interior of India. The Chamber concerns 
itself more particularly with the industrial and 
commercial interests of the United Provinces, within 
which area the large majority of its members have 
their activities. It has, however, a few members 
in the Punjab, Manvar and Bhopal. 

It may be said that the Chamber represents 
practically the whole of the major industrial interests 
in its area and its membership includes the majority 
of the Banks doing business in this area, the %vhole 
of the Railways serving the area, and a very large 
proportion of the European, and a lesser proportion 
of the Indian, commercial interests in the area. 

In close connection with the Chamber, through 
its membership, is the Indian Sugar Producers’ 
Association which represents 90 per cent, of the 
white sugar manufacturers of India and whose 
office is conducted by the Chamber. 

The Chamber is represented on the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council by two members, one 
Indian and one European. A member of the 
Committee of the Chamber, himself an ex-President 
of the Chamber, represents the European Consti- 
tuency of the United Provinces in the Legislative 
Assembly. The Chamber also returns three members 
to the Municipal Board of Cawnpore, and is represented 
on the Advisory Committees of most of the Railways 
serving the Province and on the various Government 
Boards and Committees acting in an advisory capacity 
to the local Government. The Chamber therefore 
claims to speak as a thoroughly representative body. 

1. The representative system as applied to British India 

(a) The basis of the Franchise. 

{b) Methods of Election. 

The Committee of the Chamber are satisfied tliat- 
the present bases of franchise extended to British 
India under the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and the methods of election now obtaining, do not, 
in practice, supply the country with a representative 
system. They do not desire to stress the fact that 
the present Indian electorates represent only a vciy 
small fractional proportion of tho peoples of India. 
The facts and figures demonstrating this are too 
obvious and too well known to require any emphasis. 
But they do desire to insist that the results of the 
elections by tho present electorates are wholly 
misleading in that they have not brought in to the 
Legislatures tlio representatives of the people. The 
land-holders are represented but the vast agricultural 
population of India is believed to be almost entirely 
without adequate representation. A proof of thin 
mav be deduced from the fact that m the United 
Provinces Legislative Council* out of 100 elected 


members there are 41 urban lawyers, whereas there 
are only 12 urban constituencies, not all of which 
are represented by lawyers. A lawyer represents 
the European Constituency, one represents a Chamber 
of Commerce Constituency, and one represents the 
University Constituency. The great majority of the 
lawyers are therefore returned by the rural consti- 
tuencies and in their return the rural population 
has had very little voice. 

It is generally admitted that this state of things 
is due to the appalling lack of education prevailing 
in India and especially in the rural areas. The remedy 
for this lack of education must of necessity be slow 
in its application and operation, but it appears to 
the Committee of the Chamber to be sufficient to 
realise that this remedy cannot at present, or for 
some considerable time to come, be effective and 
that in its absence it is fallacious to describe the 
present system as “ representative.” The Committee 
of the Chamber believe that it would be more honest 
to India wholly to abandon the present bases of 
franchise and the present methods of election in 
the rural areas and to substitute a method which 
would, it is believed, result in an actual extension 
of the franchise by indirect means to tho rural 
population. They consider that the maclunery for 
this actually exists in some Provinces and might be 
established in others by means of the development 
of the Panchayat system. This system has developed 
in the last ten years and in its further development 
and extension my Committee see some chance of 
a solution of an otherwise impossible problem. 

The present functions of the Village Panchayats , 
where these exist, are (a) Magisterial and Judicial, 
to a necessarily very limited extent, (b) Civic, to 
the extent of aiding in the improvement of education, 
public health, water supply, village communications 
and works of public utility, (c) the conduct of inquests, 

( d ) affording assistance to officors of Government 
in the performance of their duties, and (c) assisting, 
by enquiry, Magistrates and competent Revenue 
Officers. To these functions it would, the Committee 
believe, be feasible to add tho function of electing 
members to District Boards, or Local Boauls, or 
other equivalent bodies now created on an elective 
basis. But as a preliminary step tho election o 
the Panches , or members of Village Panchayats f 
should, and could, be made more represent at i\e 
by insisting that all adult male inhabitants of a village 
should be permitted to vote, in some summiu> 
manner, for tho election of the Panches. 

The members of the Panchayats would bo t io 
lowest grade of electoral college and would elect, 
not necessarily from among their own members, 
the District Boards in rural areas. 

It is regarded as an incontestable fact that at present, 
and for many years to come, communal representation 
must be resorted to in India, and it is believed that 
it would not be difficult to introduce a coriwnm n] 
system, correctly based on tho communal population, 
into the election of Village Panchayats and, ns a 
second step, into the election, by tho memheiH o 
these Panchtiyats of the members of District Bom<ia 
or equivalent rural bodies. In urban areas, where 
educational conditions nio hotter and where t a 
significance and importance of the elective svstem 
is better understood, direct tied ion to Mnwcipa 
Boards should continue, 

Tho District Boards and Municipal Boards, once 
elected, should he constituted electoral colleges for 
tho election, again not- necessarily from among 
their own members, of members to the Legislative 
Assembly and to the Provincial Loner JJoiim*— 
it being, as will presently be shown, n part of the 
Chamber’s proposals that provincial Upper 
should be established. 

Functioning with the District and Municipal 
Boat ds ns electoral colleges there uoufd 1 m* other 
proper Jv constituted elective lade* Mich as pi 
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Chambers of Commerce nml similar trade associations, 
(It) Registered Workmen's Unions, (c) Associations 
of land -holders, (rf) the Provincial Branches of the 
European Association, (c) t Ho Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled Kuropean Association ami (/) the Indian 
Christian community (in certain Provinces). 

These several electoral colleges would fnuu the 
general electorates for the Provincial Councils and 
Legislative Assembly and, in addition, there would 
be special electorates. These will he jeferred to 
subsequently under the next sub -head. 

The Council of State and the Upper Provincial 
Chambers would be formed by direct, election on 
n uniform and comparatively high and restricted 
franchise. 

There is no inconsistency in this proposal since 
the restricted electorates for these Upper Chambers 
do exist, possessed of sufficient political education. 

The Committee an 1 aware that their recommenda- 
tions for a reversion to an indirect method of election 
may be regarded as retrograde. They do not wish 
to bo considered as labouring the point, but they 
desire to innkc it clear that, while they bold the view 
that it is certainly desirable to extend the bases 
of franchise, the problem is, in the present state of 
education in Indio, actually insoluble, if by solution 
be meant the infusion, within a reasonable time, of 
political education and the development of the political 
capacity of the masses and, in particular, of the rural 
population. 

The difficulties in the way of educating politically 
these masses and this population were recognised 
by the authors of the Joint Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, but an attempt was nevertheless 
made and has continued for nine years. 

During this period tho^c who have been returned 
to the Provincial Councils and the Central Legislatures 
have made little, if any, effort correctly to educate 
their constituencies or to develop the potential 
capacity of the rural clas c es for politics, and for nil 
practical purposes the situation, ns far ns it. concerns 
the suitability of India for a direct popular franchise, 
is exactly where it was when the Montngu-Chclmsford 
Report was issued. This being so it is the opinion 
of the Committee of the Chamber that it is useless 
to place a vote in the hands of people who are incapable 
of understanding its value or its use. In the circum- 
stances resort to indirect election is the only solution. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the Legisla- 
tures of to-day have not grown and arc not being 
developed scientifically and symmetrically on their 
present franchise. The present electoral structure 
lias been erected on an inadequate foundation, top- 
heavy and ill-balanced and with every proof afforded 
of its instability. The comments of tho Government 
of India in their Fifth Despatch of 1919, forwarding 
the Southborough Committee’s Report on Franchises, 
show quite clearly that the recommendations of tho 
Southborough Committee wero not based on principle 
but rather on a facile acceptance of the views of Local 
Governments. It may bo that this was tho inevitable 
result of tho hasty forcing through of tho Reforms 
by the then Secretary of State, but the fact remains 
that the methods of election finally adopted for tho 
Legislative Assembly and tho Council of Stato wero 
not those recommended by tho Southborough 
Committee and accepted, in a very lukewarm manner, 
by the Government of India. Tho recommendations 
of the Southborough Committee as to tho methods 
of election for the Provincial Councils wero certainly 
adopted finally, but even these wore regarded, by 
at least one member of the Government of India, 
as experimental and tho Committee of tho Chamber 
hold the view that the experiment lias not succeeded. 

The methods of election for the Provincial Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly were changed under 
the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 from ft 
system, at least partial, of electoral colleges to a 
system of direct election, and it became necessary, 
after the decision to make this change was known, 
very hastily to deviso tho electorates to which tho 


franchises wero to bo extended. Tho actual result 
was that tho electorates and their franchises wore 
not such as would form a secure foundationnl basis 
for the Legislatures, but wero built in or thrust in 
under them, none too confidently or securely. Tho 
result is a conglomerate of property and other 
qualifications, communally most- uneven and educa- 
tionally most* unsound. 

The Committee of the Chamber therefore put 
forward their recommendation that this unsound 
structure should bo replaced, at any rate for tho 
present and for several years to come, by tho system 
of electoral colleges which they have endeavoured 
to sketch out. 

(c) In considering the method s whereby particular 
interests, communal,, local, social and economic, may 
obtain adequate representation on local self-governing. 
Provincial and Central Representative. Bodies, tho 
Committee of tho Chamber desire to put forward 
the following recommendations: — 

In regard to local self-governing bodies tho powers 
now afforded tinder tho Municipalities Act for giving 
communal and other special representation on 
Municipal Hoards appear to tho Commit too to bo 
sufficient wive possibly in regard to tho Depressed 
Classes, and they consider it necessary only to 
recommend that t lie present representation of special 
and minority interests should not be reduced. 

In regard to District. Boards it has already been 
recommended that Panchayats should bo elected 
so as to preserve tho correct communal proportion 
and if this desideratum is similarly secured in the 
election, by Village Panchayats , of District Boards, 
no other particular interest in rural areas, again 
save perhaps that of tho Depressed Classes, seems 
important, enough to require special representation. 

In regard to Provincial ami Central Representative 
Bodies the Committee of the Chamber recommend 
that .the communal interests of jl foslcms should 
be protected in accordance until tho formula enun- 
ciated by Sir William Vincent in para. 5 of his Minute 
of Dissent to the Government of India’s Fifth 
Despatch, forwarding the Report of tho Southborough 
Commit too to the Scciotnrv of State, on the 23rd 
April, 1919. .Sir William Vincent said : 11 Wimt 

is wanted is a sliding scale in which the weighting 
given to Mohummftdnns increases as their numerical 
weakness does .... Wliero the Mohnmmndnns 
are in tho census majority let them get representation 
in that proportion; where they are tho weakest,” 
(i.e.y at their weakest) ‘Met us double that pro- 
portion .... Between theso extremes let us 
multiply the census ratio of tho Mohammedans 
by a factor greater tlmn one and less tlmn two.” 

Tho Europeans should certainly have communal 
representation, both in tho Contral and Provincial 
Legislatures, and this should bo distinct from and 
in addition to tho special representation necessary 
for European Commerce. 

On tho 13tli of August, 1924, tho Chamber, in 
addressing the Roforms Enquiry Committee, made 
a similar recommendation and a copy of tho Chamber’s 
letter of that date is attached ns Anncxurc A to this 
Memorandum, and particular attention is invited, 
in tho present connection, to the concluding paragraph 
of that letter and to tho criticisms mado by the 
Chamber in November, 1918, of tho Montagu - 
Chelmsford Roport, and which are quoted in the 
letter. 

The Anglo-Indians should continue to be recognised 
as a separate community and should be given a 
franchise to function as an electoral college and to 
elect a representative to tho Central Legislature and 
also representatives to the Provincial Councils of 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces 
in which Provinces the strength of the Anglo-Indian 
population is considered to justify their separate 
representation. 

Indian Christians should also be given a franchise 
to elect a representative to the Central Legislature 
and representatives to the Councils of such of the 
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* !« » m*! ft-pr*- »*ni I 

c< • nuunU'd iqunmn It win lhor»* ' s !nt'«l flint tin*" 

< haml**r-* itwlnd" Indian* in th**ir and that 

m mint .if th»m t\ n’rtrtin <*f ltv\u\tv< 

p on th** < onmutt'v' i.f th" f * 1 . n ruli^'r- *. 

It p m t h»* A* -.•»!» Wy t Itrvt f«vi**fi'tion 

rof««i#*n , *» l* ttmtul} tntlmU'il and it i> 
m til** A» , “» , inl»lt thn! tli** tu, im <»u tin* 

Hinltfi'ii ml,* n It c rJi«*rrfof.* nil t !»•* mor«» 

fi»-i*.-nr> flmf l.ofli Kiyri>{M*.m and Italian iltnmly th 
<»£ fi'iimirn*.* 'h'luM iw* rf»y*tornl rt»n.*^r*t 

t<* return f<» thi’ I^^plaltvi* A^'V'tubly. 

/fc'fin*^*fif<u«ift **Umild h*’ tirconhit to Curtttnrrca 
In iniMtP <if .'Iivtinn I*y ClmmlM'rs *d (,V.»rnm<*rc«i 
I'litislituininr , t l>ut in ortl"r (<i niMiri* that rnmrm’rrial 
Ifllrrryti ntr truly fi'fif*** .'llfnl th" < 'otilflllllro of 
tht* Cfmml»'*r ron**u!er that it i*< inw-^an' for flu* 
jmrjMii.M of the ^ovemin^ Act »*u to «h*tin«* i*hmnbers 
of (’otnmeree as to e/i.vtjro that the im*tnhefNhi/> 
of the Cimtnhem him!! he confine<I to genuine reiirwcn- 
(Ativcs of tnule iiml rornnuTee. 

OiUHicfemhfo ch^afisfaefuei has hcoii <»xpres.s*o<l 
«!uriuc the few years by the Chambers of 

Commerce with the methods of election which 
have* lic*n hiitl down under the election rules of tho 
various Provinces for Chamber of Commerce con* 
st fluencies and tho Committee of this Chamber 
stroimly urge that tho difiicnlties which have been 
experienced and complained of should bo removed. 
Thov urge that the necessity for nominating an 
individual to represent a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce, and whoso name must appear on tho 
electoral roll, should bo dono away with and that 
tho member, when a firm or corpornto body, should 
bo given power to vote in its own name. Alter- 
natively the electoral roils of Chamber of Commerce 
Constituencies should be revised semi-annually, if 
not quarterly. Under tho present rules many 
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im*mWr» nr" d'-priml td tlwir votor and are also 
pmvrnt.yf from nominating por.iotH eomart'^l with 
lb»*ir t /p niudidat*"* for e/<*"t ion hy th»» fact 

tlmt 1 1»<* fw*f .on tvh'Mp finriin njipMtm im the elw*tomI 
mil, proparrd |s*rl</i|*t two or Hire'* yvnrn previoudv, 
hm "'\ rtc<l Uin rnnnti'ttnn with flu* in#*mls*rM hu*inr-'s 
or n d<r»*v"d »>r i» nb*»*nt on have, ^Memfyrs of 
Clminlp*n of Comtiiar.f*. rhouhl \»> pi-nnitted to 
nominate nny duly arer»'flit<>d per-on cnmifet/yl 
u irh ilnar Imiin**! i a » n eandidat" and al-o to nmniimte 
any similarly ft'-ffplii^j p<*n^m to exerti*** the vote 
on fwhnlf id fhr inuul^r. In rliorf, the im*mk*r^hip 
full id I In* OimidK-r #>houId h#* tin* rh^t*tnd wli 

It Im* idr.ady h«*n rrromm**nd<*iI flmt land-holder* 
rhuuM 1"* rr.‘f»gni«f**| in on*. f,f the eh*ctoraI colleges 
for t he rr-pre •entntion of tntttl 'holding UiU^itH iti 
the 

In regard to ih« repreentation of UnitmUin 
the Commitb'" id f h" (Vuif/d^r i?ea‘n* to record tlieir 
opitiuut that there i f i n<>w no need for granting 
rrpfr* / fdation in I ’niver-itie^ The rea-oru 
f n * lh*’tr v\rUt~if*n nr*' amply fdaf/vl in pam. 14 of 
the < h.vrfnnmnt of IndiaV Fifth J>*<pa(eh of 1915. 

(djl In <I" ihfig with the rr folio nr h ip f^tvrrm repre - 
***'d tUtr* t/r.d f i'i'ti'usririf.f (he DifntnitN of the 
Chamln-r d* are to Mate that if the rrfere/je.* fo this 
ftuhjo t p to tie* rrhitiondup M>hirU has in the past 
h**n !»y the ch*rf*vl rcprv-/»nfatiu»-t with 

the ron-f it M*'iif. i vim have, or are Mippo^e^l to have, 
them. th r * <ady critiei^ni'i which the Committee 
could m d;*\ at /"ant in n'gard to the general coa*rtitu- 
cfrt"» nf fh«* Central mid Provincial I^egiilaturo^, 
mu t Ik* fl"ttniefiv»*. It hai already ls.*«.*n pointed 
otit that th<* rnernlKTH liave dune little, if 

m»\ thing, t*> i‘*Iijrate tls'ur c'li^titucnctes politically, 
fa many rmtditoe«ri»*s mid certainly in rural 
.•••fpt ituefwn-i, t/e* cfortors f**e nothing of their 
m<-ml»*r* lKju»*»*n eb'etimi**, until th<* la-^t few months 
pre"*«dmg i>.n eh*rtin«. Tiny are seldom, if ever, 
rn»iitdt"d by t rnemlnT ivm to his policy on 
important matters mid, in general, anything in 
th»* nature of active r»*hition-hip ly*twpen tho member 
mid ht<> c*ni-*f ituents notieenhle by its absence. 

(rf Touehmg on the subject of fho Growth of 
I\ir:is4 t (he Omirnittee of the Chamber hold the 
view tlmt (ho only party which has grown in the 
p.i'if nine yearn »* that of the Swarajists, nnd whether 
that ha« grown to goo<l purj)o-»e or evil its record in 
the hegidntun*-* affords abundant evidence. Tn the 
opi won of the Committee of the Chamber tho only 
ftmrtinuM ubich this party 1ms successfully fulfillecl 
in tfu* f J r**gH la t«rt*.s arc those of obstruction and 
fl*‘*tnirtiofL The Committee of tho Ommbcr do 
not ronsidor that they nr\> callesl uj>on to enlarge 
<m this point, but they ilo feel that it is nccessaiy 
to point out tlmt, for some reason or another, all 
parties in tin* Legislatures, save tho Government 
Idor, have been driven more nnd more to the left, 
into opposition to Government. In these circum* 
stances anything in tho nature of a healthy growth 
of parties was hardly to be expected. 

(/) The Committee of tho Chnraber feel tlmt they 
car mot comment constructively on the subject of 
the growth of ptihfic opinion. Tiiey recognise that 
there Jms bectJ a certain growth of public opinion 
in localised and restricted circles, but the growth 
would Imvo been much more rapid and widespread 
if tho representatives elected to tho Legislatures 
bad devoted attention, ns they should have, to their 
constituencies. Proofs are abundant that in nmn> 
rural areas tho very existence, lot along the meaning, 
of the Legislatures is unknown. 

(g) Tim Committee hold a very definite view in 
regard to the nomination of officials and Jion-officials 
as additional members of elected bodies. In local self 
governing bodies tho presence of officiate is entirely 
unnecessary and would indeed be a contradiction 
to tho term *' self -government.* * 

In tho Provincial Legislatures the Committee ot 
the Chamber strongly favour the grant of provincial 
autonomy and they accordingly hold the view tha 
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| t , yji, ti,?* IN*: ;«ul ?«*"'* «'i 1 1 * f iS'-'TfT* ?<i 

T* *v ' ?!<' -f \v r '*>'5 r. * ft/ltsm * 

?Vj \ t'< s s'tj-f.'v », - In f»s*nni t-i /Kirns' 

riSfvniJy niutr«»*ivl>'l i!*it 1 1 1**« 
l»v V|S!r,.*r* /Nji.r/.'jy f?*. ’Hi'V fin-i'lr? ?!>n? 
h‘ ?i'» *.t <«!i it*vy ?!,♦• »|i:nfif*r v *t{j»*n* •>( 

rvjt’l Mumn* 

jn'-.t *-!,> ?{■*.*»•>. TI#'* fifrmintnsu'f-*, iift^rr-*'*?^ mnl tutj* 

* i ih** mm! fiii'i ml* m nr*» fttlitvly 

. !Vr in , sti4!i rif ’ < wtiil*' irt 1 > i**t r i»* t H'*ar*i 
r ;.y*ii.fn{(M i|*v-» ji«,t n»^r*- n nh* imply m* 

n; shf i"*'*fittnl J»ri»J«f'fty *< Ipjulltirrf. 

tif»fss i? h. n* n ivnli* p»*tu mt mtn, t li*» r»*w r in tin* 
rn-** itf Mim:**iji*il fhi* mKin pupnlntinn 

Jtnvinp Inr Tfn*r»* nj»jM*M»»iiity <»f *m*l for 

hv.jjjnnL’ li!»*rnt«s *J*h»* (Nmmiitl*’** wnuM (h«*r<*fnn« 
ijij* rr-f of n*r. »*:;*! ?h»* itnjK»»itt«»n of n litvmry ijimlitirn. 
t if »f i for ?'*>. *.^** m«*mlK‘r*» of 

Vtlte;*'? V'tvrhnitn!*, hoyoml ?Jj«* fpmlifjrnt inn ttliiHi 
itlp-a/fv <♦*£*« t ** for (‘Swtimi to l\turhn »/«?.*•, uliich i«, 
in t!i/-o Proving-*, thnt t!»»‘ Sarjuttirh nml on** <»tlnr 
/VmWi olinU 1 h* nlilo to p-ml nmi writ** in tin* v<*rnmn»lnr. 

In r*s’nTil to MntiiWjinl JloHrili. how»*vor # it i ** f«*1t 
that tli** tirnn ha*i now rnm*« t*> innko th*f pnuit of n 
frutlflii"* « motivo for tip* m*i|ii!i«*mi*iit ofliti*no*y nml 
that a h«viminiu » InaiM now i><* lumli* with tin* tirlmn 
populati*»M. 'hip* CmniniU**** *if th*' C.’hnmlH'r arcortl* 
ijjyly a ti^li toning up of Ilia of tha 

Municipal fnin<*lii**o l a* imjw^inK hh ini on 

ovorriilin^ «^Im*atio!mI (pmlifirntion on all tlinvt who 
nn* not rlimuly asKc.^tcl to Munirij»al tax. This 
qualification, which nhould ho hiiKsl only on litomcy i»i 


Im»i\ ruAMm it I») (‘nvMriu r., (f 'onfiutfo/. 


I .non 'h m any i»f tin* vrma*mlnr v s ihouhl hi* juM ivj 
i* .-ntirtl n**. tho pfi *«*ut rvali*ntial ipmlitiration, whirl? 
^hmiM of i ouiro ho totam«**l. Tho vntimih nufmiharv 
*|Ua!itP‘atinn'» nt jUf-ont laid i|*mn for Muutoipal 
» tcr.ili't m thi--o l*n»vinr**i at*' nnr p|rrn| milUrirnt 
mi‘l il'''it;iliK hut it »*> frit that tip* orrilpHtipy quail* 
tp a!i<‘U »*f a inttummu annual \ahtoof lh» ,T(i lt\r*«l 
hy tvilo, r. I*m» low. It in troivm **«! iht?t a Mintlar 
h-urv* ii*i*. ni on** f •( th»* qimljJi? atmmi for lip* 

l^ssdiln o t *• »tnv>* it **h fc1 t**ta l ** ?lll'h r llp’prr 'i*|it f»yrtrm, 
hut t!,rf¥* ahr, tho turmv h*ov alway.*. Ivon n*L*rttx|o<l hy 
tho t*o*uiii!t!o* of th** t k )pu{il>*r a** Iw'im* too low, 
r u,‘o. i?v «*f:*v? 4 \i |jn*> oxtoinlrd (!»*» fraitrltwo qinto 

il:‘,jirvjv!,ti<f«sttr!y t*» tho uMfornnt atp| irrr*p<*ti* ihh* 
* t.\****, 4 pivuu* ?J;rtn n ju« p* »!»■!* rat mp voto »•* nrimi"! 
th‘**o wl.o n fr.i! ftah** tn itp» «*oU"ttt Ut'iirv ', Till* 
'-Min’ nivuinriv? ** njtply to Mnnuspal mint It m*nri**s 

|l*t / *«». Th** 4*"tunnt t* <* of tip* t’hrttnl***r «lo 

n f i? thsul, $i iiMivin to rrt*r*i*o fho fmp'ttofpi laid 

»h»wn f,»r h»*!irt hut, in t*s*anl t«* Munt**i> 

Jnlitiir, i *?tuu? of tl?o d»-» t* tt‘*n ir\ fun* tom-, flpmM 
tv* iii.% t** t ?A?ut«*r\ 

In t )*•■’*-'■ l*t ' up m th* 1 las^ pn\ r-niun: Ip^al ,S*»t 

* hu « turnout l»\ Mviniup-d Ih.ifd** »n rnntaiipsl 111 tin* 
r»,.lri w. Ain*-I'i MmiP ipilitjo: Art «»f HOtl (Vrhmi 
A!l;o, to thr A**t l?aV <* h^U lllrt/ln wjprli 

Ii7i\ #■* I'i *j.r, | hil\fllitfii*i“'tiif,!v, |j| tip’ V|»«\v of tljf* 
t u > *?,*2»it t* - " f*f !).o ( Itiunlwr (}*<» Art, *-.i\ ** n Jirpi 
a*sr n turf •,?- I.Avr I^**m found ip**'* .ar\ , Im i w*iil;i’<I 
\in xirji. It xta* ♦ttvxft*”’ 1 1 hy an o!h'*» , r of (Juvrni* 

t:,f jvl w|,o had }„vl ri‘!*'id rT a!*h* jH»r r *inal ra|w , fictin' 

a*, th** t livnimi *>f nn important Muninpal Itoird nn*t 
«*n ?i r vhP>.‘m tt tt a pMitaal and round mart np*nt , 
with ?!<«* tinntnmu of fff>*d'*m from tinvrrntnmt 
r^'tjvVtv? find r *IJ«rr% |‘)1I}| allow rvl otpl \Mt)l tip* 
jnupnpuni'ppoytunity for rrnr<*. ThoCuminitt*-** 

of th»- ti,At:?Kr «!»' mm!*' that on many point -t a 
f urthr? ftMif j;dtu**nt of tin* Muni"!palit p*' Art }ia \ hum 
myol, hut in m«»*t <->♦**' th»**o prt.p«v-nh havp had a- 
?!inr o!tp' f tin* lr-'.~nu!,* i f any form of (Jovrrntnmt 
ri*r>?r.d r,!.*l l!,r fvtnnvnl if i-TijHTVi-.jon and 

rijtiuu 1 » \ th«* rotntm* p'ipt ajpl Diitrirt 

Th** thifio**. iinjirml hy ►fatutpon MuntWpahtii"* nn* 
I’Muit.' rat* * l tn rort*»»n 7 <*f th** Art. (Vflaui uthor 
fnip'ts*n*, d' tndotl in s, ntr dnrrt tpnmry. 

in tl.r * puiP'ti «d tip* (ViimuiitiM of tip* (‘hanihar 
t rr»am of tip"** dhnrptmnitry fuip , tn*n** »*him!tl ho mmh* 
t*Mi^a?ory, r <*., tip* »-'!ahIidiiiiA* and mamtamim: of 
jKorliU'W <f dn»fp~», wn*<!iitio plarr-*, and dmihitii? 
fountain-, and thr* r*^daumtu! of unlpvilthy hM*ahtioi, 
afr, n*h< :r» of th** di^rfotmimry funr? ion*? mi^ht 

iiP»rv* apjiswpnat**ly Im* h f? to Itnprovrnpmt 'IVn^t**, 
whm* iIjoh,-* ^id*’ hy rah* iv 1 1 1 1 Mnillripulit ps. 

Tip* Muniripalitjo. Art xxai druft^l h<*fori» tla* V‘.r. 
Town ImproMimut Art \\n*i *I»*vimnI tn I it 1 0, and 
» h»uild now mip’tphsl t<» jm*vrnt an ovi*r!aj» of 
futp*ti«itiH with tip* latter wh^rt* ajij»lii*<h nnd tha luttor 
rhuuM aho hr ntnmd**d m a^ to rtdirvi* Munii'ipnli* 
ti«", whirl? an* t s tmn«a*tad with Impnivrmmt Tnist**, 
of rrrfatn of thWr dt^Tt'tionnry fiitirltoipr. 

(r) /*V//ifomd*»7> jr d/> vjfifinljt of /VuruiriVi/ f/otvrn* 
infnt and (t f ) f.Vui irol hit /‘rmanrud (iot'rntwfnt. 'i’hu 
roJntioivdiip of M?micijmlitit*s with ofliriala of the 
IVovinriul Ciovprnmmt iseovmal hy M*otiun J12 of the 
Art which jir*»vhl«*:t for tni|H*rvi**i*on hy the (’oinmis* 
fiutier and District Mayij»trate; hy vection C13, which 
provides for th** insjiwtiim of Municipal worha ami 
in**titution , « hy <»ov«*rntm*nt onicers; hy* Hocfion 31, 
which t:?vrs ti?e Commi'wituicr or District Miuristmte 
power to prohibit the further ext'cution of a resolution 
or nr»h*r of the Hoard; hy* Mvtion UR, which ^ivcs to 
tin* ( VunmtVHioner (in case of n non-city* .Municipality) 
certain power* in the en«o of default by the Hoard (in 
the ra> o of city Municipalities those power vest only 
in the local Government); h,v Hcetiou 30, which pives 
the District Maj*tstn\te oxf morcliimry* powers in ca^e 
of emergency' ; nml hy* Hules under sect ion 200 govern- 
ing the audit of Municipal Accounts by* Government 
officers. Tho Committee feel flint any* lessening of 
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tlie supervision and powers referred to above is 
strongly to bo deprecated. The control of Munici- 
palities by Government is essential, certainly to the 
extent provided by the Act, and detailed in schedule 7 
of the Act. A careful study of the Government’s 
powers as given in this schedule convinces the Com- 
mittee that in no particular should there be a removal 
of these powers. The Committee, however, consider 
that, in certain minor details, restrictions and prohi- 
bitions as to expenditure by the Board should bo 
removed. It has been made obvious that the retention 
of theso restrictions cannot prevent a mismanaged 
Board from plunging into bankruptcy if set on this 
course, while on the other hand a self-respecting and 
fairly well managed Board cannot but regard them as 
galling in the extreme and inconsistent with the 
spirit of self-government. In particular the Com- 
mittee consider that it is in the application of the 
powers under section 8 (3) of the Act that more 
financial freedom should be afforded to Boards. 

(e) Finance . — Taxation is the main source of income 
of Municipal Boards, The powers of taxation to be 
allowed by Local Governments to Municipal Boards 
are governed by schedule 2 of the Scheduled Taxes 
Buies, framed under section 80A(3)(o) of the 
Government of India Act, and the Committee strongly 
recommend that, in regard to Municipal Taxes, these 
powers shall be preserved and the schedule not 
extended. 

Other sources of Municipal income are revenue from 
Municipal property and Government grants, and 
having regard to all theso sources of income, and 
speaking with close acquaintance with Municipal 
conditions in Cawnpore, the Committee of the 
Chamber hold the opinion that Municipal income is 
or can be made more than sufficient for the proper 
discharge of its functions by the Board, adequate 
attention being paid to the necessity for economic 
working, proper restraint of establishment and wise 
embarkation on new schemes. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they must 
criticise adversely the present attitude of the United 
Provinces Government towards Municipal expenditure 
on capital works, c.g., on water works, and the 
extension of drainage and roads, as evidenced by their 
treatment of the Cawnpore Municipality. To this 
Board loans for these purposes have been consistently 
denied for several years on the ground that the Board is 
able to finance these works from its revenues. This 
attitude encourages the Boards to disregard the 
elementary economic principle that such capital 
works, from which posterity is to benefit, should be a 
charge on posterity and should therefore be financed 
by means of loans which it would fall on posterity to 
repay. 

The Committee of the Chamber also desire to recom- 
mend that opportunity should be taken, if possible, 
to impose more effectually on Municipal Boards the 
duty of realising to the full within the year of 
liability all collections of Municipal taxes, sale pro- 
ceeds and other debts. In this matter it has been 
shown that audit notes, official communications and 
remonstrances have in many cases proved quite 
ineffectual. It is theref ore suggested that steps should 
be taken to amend the Municipalities Act so as to 
improve the procedure for collection and to compel 
Boards to employ to the full the powers vested in them 
under the Act to realise their dues. 

4. The Provincial Governments. 

The Committee of the Chamber consider that a 
radical change should now be made in the status, 
constitution and powers of Provincial Governments, so 
as to give them, in effect, virtual provincial autonomy, 
certain precautionary powers being reserved to the 
Governor and to the Central Government, to be 
exercised only in case of grave emergency threatening 
to bring about a breakdown of the administration. 
On the basis of this general recommendation the 
Committee prefer to deal with the subject in detail in 


accordance with the sub -heads set out in the Appendix 
to the Invitation to Submit Memoranda. 

(n) Constitution. — It is recommended that the 
constitution of the Provincial Governments should 
be (1) the Governor, (2) a Cabinet of five Ministers and 
(3) a bi-cameral Legislature consisting of : — (a) a 
Lower House maintained at the present total strength 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils, e.g., in the 
United Provinces, 123 ; but with no official members 
save one Parliamentary Secretary to answer for the 
Governor in his role of a Minister in charge of a 
portfolio. 

The members of the Lower House would be elected 
by a system of electoral colleges, as previously recom- 
mended, but a certain number of seats would be 
reserved to be filled by nomination by the Governor to 
represent minority interests which cannot secure 
representation by means of election. The number of 
nominated members should be kept as low as possible 
consistent with the representation of such minority 
interests. 

An Upper House of approximately one- third the 
numerical strength of the Lower House and composed 
of elected and nominated members, in the proportion 
of five elected to four nominated. In this House 
also there would be no official members, save one 
Parliamentary Secretary. The elected portion would 
be returned by direct election on a restricted and 
comparatively high franchise, uniform with that for 
the Council of State and not lower than that obtaining 
for the present Council of State. 

The period of life of the Lower House should be four 
years and that of the Upper House five years. The 
reason prompting the Committee to make this 
recommendation, increasing the period of life of the 
Legislature, is that it has been found in practice that 
members of the Legislatures who are new to legisla- 
tive work take time, varying from a year to IS months 
to arrive at a proper appreciation of their duties and 
to settle down properly to their work. By increasing 
the period the disturbance caused by this fact in the 
new Legislatures will be considerably reduced. 

The period of life of the Upper House should not be 
coincident with that of the Lower House so as to 
obviate as far as possible the dissolution of both 
Houses at the same time. 

The Governor and the Cabinet would constitute 
the Provincial Executive. 

In dealing with the question of thp Executive the 
Committee have been much impressed by certain 
remarks in a memorandum on the subject of ** The 
Executive in Modem Democracies ” recently issued by 
the European Association. In this Memorandum it 
is stated, inter alia ; — 

** An examination of the constitutional history of 
France, Spain and Italy in modem times reveals & 
lamentable and far different state of affairs. In all 
three countries constitutions based on the outward 
appearance of the English Constitution have failed 
completely for the reason that a weak executive was 
placed at the mercy of the elected legislature, for the 
weakness of the Executive in Spain and Italy was/ 
and in France still is, due to the fact that owing to the 
large number of parties the Cabinet was never assured 
of that first essential of strong Cabinet Government, 
a certain and stable majority in the Legislature. 

“ The central and important feature of the English 
Constitution is the control of Parliament by the 
Cabinet and not, as many believe, the control of the 
Cabinet by Parliament.” 

11 In India and England to-day there is a widespread 
idea that " Besponsible Government ” and “the 
domination of the executive by the Legislature ” nro 
one and the same, and that, therefore, as ** responsi- 
ble ” Government has been promised to India the 
goal at which we must aim is the control of the execu- 
tive by the Legislature, A more mistaken idea can 
hardly be imagined, and if the complete breakdown of 
Responsible Government in India is to bo avoided 
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this erroneous conception of Government must be 
dispelled.” 

“ The sine qua non of the Cabinet system is “ two- 
party government ** and as this is clearly an impossi- 
bilitj^ in India, .either in the Central or the Provincial 
Legislatures, resort must be had to something like 
the Presidental system ” (obtaining in Switzerland 
and the United States of America) 14 if strong, stable 
and good government is to be obtained.” 

The Committee of the Chamber commend these 
remarks to the consideration of the Statutory Com- 
mission. 

(b) The zuorking of Dyarchy. — The unanimous 
feeling of the Committee of the Chamber is that the 
dyarchieal system has failed and that it should forth- 
with be abolished. To give detailed reasons for this 
opinion would be as tedious as it seems to be unneces- 
sary, but the reasons may be summarised in the 
statement that so far from providing a system of 
responsible self-government dyarchy has produced 
complete irresponsibility. 

(c) Position and Powers of the Governor . — The 
Governor must continue to be the executive head of the 
Provincial Government, with his present powers 
unimpaired, save in that his powers of certification 
should be severely circumscribed. 

The Governor would, under the proposed reformed 
constitution, call upon any person in the Council, 
whom he considers to have the necessary support, to 
form a ministry. The Ministers would be appointed 
by the Governor in consultation and agreement with 
the member of the House whom he has called upon to 
form the ministry. The Governor would preside over 
the Cabinet and would have a casting vote. 

(d) The position of Ministers in relation to the 
Governor and Members of the Executive Council. — With 
the substitution of a Cabinet system of Government 
for the present system and the consequent disappear- 
ance, in their distinctive capacities, of members of 
the Executive Council and of Ministers, this question 
would not arise. 

(e) Pelationship of Ministers to each other and the 
question of collective responsibility . — It is regarded 
as very desirable and important that the doctrine 
of collective responsibility should prevail with a 
system of Cabinet Government such as is recom- 
mended. 

But the Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot lay down a rule on the subject, realising, as 
they do, that the Legislature is likely to divide, not 
into two or three parties but into a number of smaller 
groups, and that the Cabinet will in effect be formed 
by the coalition of two or more of these groups. In 
these circumstances the principle of joint responsi- 
bility is not likely to be strictly observed. 

{/) The growth of the Party system in Provincial 
Councils. — The system of Government per Cabinet 
must result in a strengthening of the party system, 
which is regarded as desirable. 

(gr) Working of particular departments. — Speaking 
generally on this head the Committee of the Chamber 
hold the view that, probably in most Provinces, and 
certainly in the United Provinces, the Executive has, 
since the introduction of the Reforms, been weakened 
and that the Government, and consequently the 
working of the various departments, probably with 
the exception of the Police and the Revenue Depart- 
ments, has deteriorated. They desire to attach as 
Annexure B to this Memorandum a note on the 
working of certain of the departments. 

(h) Classification into Reserved and Transferred 
subjects. — Having recommended the abolition of 
dyarchy the Committee of the Chamber consider that 
this point does not arise. 

(i) Desirability of a Second Chamber. — The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber consider that there should be a 
second Chamber, to be the Upper Chamber of the 


Provincial Legislatures. This point has already been 
covered above, under sub-liead (a) “ Constitution .” 

It is recommended that the members of the Upper 
Chamber should have a distinctive title. The Upper 
Chamber should have the power to initiate legislation 
and should also be a revising chamber to exercise a 
restraint on the Lower Chamber. The members of 
the Upper Chamber should mainly be persons with 
a real stake in the country. 

In regard to the composition of the Upper Chambers 
it has already been recommended that these should 
consist of elected and nominated members in the 
proportion of 5 to 4. It is specifically recommended 
that in the United Provinces the Upper House should 
consist of 40 members, of whom 22 would be elected 
and 17 nominated by the Governor from among 
suitable non- officials, at his discretion, with one official 
to act as Parliamentary Secretary. Commerce should 
be entitled to elect two members, one each for Euro- 
pean and Indian Commerce, the constituencies being 
the Upper India and the United Provinces Chambers 
of Commerce. 

( j ) Question of Provincial Autonomy . — The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, in the preamble to this head, 
have already recommended that virtual Provincial 
autonomy should be granted. 

(7c) Finance of Provincial Government and Financial * 
control. — The Committee of the Chamber, in dealing 
with this sub -head, feel that they cannot do more 
than recommend that complete control of provincial 
finances should be given to Provincial Governments, 
subject to the Governor’s veto, and to severely circum- 
scribed powers of certification by the Governor in 
emergent cases. The powers of taxation by Pro- 
vincial Governments should of course be definitely 
laid down in the Government of India Act, as at 
present provided for by section 80A (3) (a) of the 
Government of India Act, 1919,, and the Scheduled 
Taxes Rules and schedules 1 and 2 thereof. 

The Local Government Borrowing Rules, under 
section 30 (I) (a) of the present Government of 
India Act, should be maintained. Powers similar to 
those at present provided by the Reservation of Bills 
Rules under Section 81 (a) of the Act should remain, 
with suitable changes consequent on the proposed 
abolition of dyarchy and the disappearance of the 
distinction between transferred and reserved subjects. 

(7) Financial Relations betivcen Reserved and Trans- 
ferred sides of the Government including the question of 
the Joint and Separate Purse. — Under a system of 
Cabinet Government such as is proposed this question 
would not arise. 

(m) Provincial Public Services Commissions . — 
Although this subject is not touched upon in the 
Appendix to the Invitation to Submit Memoranda, 
the Committee of the Chamber consider it incumbent 
on them to state that in their opinion some form of 
machinery should be devised for controlling recruit- 
ment to Services other than the Superior Services. 
This machinery should be on the lines recommended 
by the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India, 1924 (the Lee Commission), in 
para. 26 of their Report. 

A permanent salaried Chairman to have charge of 
the Selection Board should be appointed by the 
Governor in consultation with the All India Public 
Services Commission. This Chairman should have 
complete power to select his own Board. 

All appointments should be made in the name of the 
Governor, who should have the ultimate power of 
revision. 

The decisions of the Selection Board should not 
be over-ruled by Ministers, as is at present the case 
with selections made by ad hoc Selection Committees, 

Promotions or posting of such important officers as 
Commissioners and District Magistrates, and in fact, 
the promotions and postings of all officers of the 
Superior Services, should remain the special charge 
of the Governor. 

A 6 
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5. The Central Government . 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to confine 
their remarks on the specific subject of the Centra) 
Government to the recommendation that there should 
be no change in the Central Government, unless it be 
in the direction of improving and increasing the power 
of the Executive. They have already quoted certain 
remarks contained in a memorandum on “The 
Executive in Modem Democracies,” and these have a 
special bearing on the Central Government. 

For the rest the Committee of the Chamber prefer 
that the question of the Central Government should 
be dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


6. Relations between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Government 


(a) The extent of the power oj superintendence , 
direction and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government. 


Having in view the fact that the Committee of the 
Chamber have recommended the grant of provincial 
autonomy it follows that they must recommend that 
certain restrictions at present imposed by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which obviously are antagonistic 
to provincial autonomy, must be relaxed. 

As all Provincial Subjects would, under the Com- 
mittee’s proposal, be transferred, the relaxation of 
the Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence 
under section 19A will automatically apply to all 
Provincial Subjects. 

Section 45 (1) of the Government of India Act, 
which lays down that Local Governments are obliged 
to obey the orders of the Governor General in Council 
and to keep him constantly informed of all matters 
relating to the Government of the Province, must bo 
maintained. Such powers, as are imposed by section 
81 A, whereunder thtf Governor of a province must, or 
in some cases may, reserve a Bill for consideration 
by the Governor General should also be maintained. 

Discretionary powers should be given to the 
Governor General under section 46 (3) to revoke or 
suspend Provincial (Executive) Councils, subject to 
the proviso that the Governor General may at Ins 
discretion reserve orders pending the decision of tho 
Secretary of State. Tho references above to the 
Executive Council would, if tho Committee’s recom- 
mendations arc accepted, apply, mntalis mutandis, 
to the Provincial Cabinets, which it is intended shall 
take the place of tho Executive Councils. 

The Governor should himself have powers to sus- 
pend his Cabinet, pending the decision of tho Governor 
Genoral in Council. 

Tho present powers of a Governor to dissolvo his 
Legislative Council should bo maintained in regard to 
both tho Provincial Lower and Upper Houses, but it 
is thought desirable that ovor-riding powers in this 
direction should be vested in the Govomor Genoral in 


Council. 

In tho event of tho Governor, or tho Governor 
Goncral in Council, dissolving tho Legislature all 
powers vested in tho Legislature should vest in the 
Governor during the ensuing six months or such 
shorter period as may bo necessary pending the 
election of a now Legislature. 

It is further recommended that in a case of grave 
emercencv tho Governor General may, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary' of State, entirely suspend 
a Provincial Administration for an indefinite period, 
and make such direction* for carrying on the Adminis- 
tration as may be suitable. 

De aline specifically with certain of tho present 
nowers of supervision and control the Committee 
dcriro to make tho following recommendations, some 
of which have already been made :~- 

rrhr local Government Borrowin') Bairn under 
section 30 (1) («> ° f *»«> P^ cnt Act tnMn ’ 

tained. 


In regard to the following rules under the Devolu- 
tion Rules it is recommended that : — 


Rule 6, which makes it a duty of a Local Govern- 
ment to supply information to the Governor General 
in Council, should be maintained. 

Rule 12 (a), regarding roads and other means of 
communication of military importance, should be 
maintained. 

Rules 40 to 48, governing the employment of the 
agency of the Governor in Council bj” the Governor 
General in Council in tho administration of Central 
subjects, should bo maintained. 

Rule 49, limiting the power of superintendence, 
direction and control over a local Government, 
vested in the Governor General, in relation to 
transferred subject's would now apply to all pro- 
vincial subjects and should be maintained. In 
view of the importance of a general co-ordination 
of provincial activities, especially in such matters 
as health, roads, electricity and irrigation, the 
Committee of tho Chamber are disposed to agree 
with the Muddiman Committee (ride their Report, 
Tara. 48) that the contemplated transfer of all 
subjects may necessitate reservation to tiro Central 
Government of somewhat great or powers of super- 
vision and control than tho existing rulo 40 would 


give. . . 

Rulo 13, which states that, save in tho ca«o of 
transferred subjects, nothing in tho Devolution Rules 
derogates from tho power of superintendence, direction 
and control conferred on tho Governor General 
in Council by the Act, would cense to bo operative. 

Rule 27, giving powers to the Secretary of St Mo 
and to the Governor Goneral in Council to sanction 
expenditure on certain transferred subjects detailed 
in Schedule 3 should remain, but tho Schedule would 
need to be altoTod. 

The Scheduled Taxes Rules should remain, but it 
might beoome necessmy to extend Schedule 1. An*, 
however, is a point on which tho Committco of the 
Chamber aro unable to make a specific recommenda- 
tion as it is a part of tho question of financial relation- 
ship which they would profor to seo examined b} 
an export committee. In regard to Schedule 
however, the recommendation has already hern 
mado that this Schedule should not bo extended- 

The Local Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Hum* 
under section S0A(3){A), Phould remain. In 
connection it is recommended that Ml enact men 
dealing with industrial matters should bo inclii«« 
in tho Schedule to these Rules. 

The Reservation of Bills Rules , under section bl[nh 
should remain, with suitable changes consequent 
on tho proposed abolition of dyarchy and «« 
disappearance, of tho distinction between 
forred ” and 44 reserved subjects. . 

The Rules regarding the Civil Services in J * 
should remain. 

(6) Classification of subjects as Centra! and Vr e- 

tn? Tlio proposal of tho Committee of the Chamber 
to transfer all resorved subjects in thn Irovin<« 
will necessitate n very definite delimitation *>* < * 
boundary between Provincial and Central ■ 

The present Devolution Rules in tin- Govrrnm'ut 

-fix** slmw. in Schedule 1. the 

arc (It present Provincial. I Jin Camwit . , , 1<t 

flminher rccommon.l that the-o cho.ild not ■>- 


ded to. 


Of * tho preterit Provincial subject *t thy qurMi'*» 

“ Jjwv Mid Order '* rinmld 


ether "Paw and Order' rhnuld eontimie «•> }' 
Provincial (Ohjcet or ehoiihl he re- -rved to «h 
overnment ha, h.cn tlm came of ne h 
xictv and di-en-ion in the ( oimmttre «. th 
arnhor. htdwM wider the, h-ml »» *>;' J’- ’< | 
the Police which ha-, W th- PJd 1- > ‘ ’ ‘ 

,M, more than any other l.a, 1-n 
. Provincial Own-iK Having * ’ , , 

>)eet the e attach" Jmve l-e|| 

,1 *UJ.pli<~. Whtell have le-en fefll-'.t )» • 
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Provinces for carrying on the work of the Police, 
have been restored by certification. Without this 
remedy the Police administration would have 
collapsed with the immediate result of chaos. It is 
certain that the subject of Police will continue to 
be one for acute criticism and it is feared that in 
the future attacks similar to those in the past will 
continue to be made. Now that it is proposed to 
transfer all Provincial subjects the gravest appre- 
hension is felt as to the wisdom of leaving “ Law 
and Order ” including the Executive Magistracy 
and the Police as a Provincial subject, not only from 
the point of view of the probable refusal of supplies, 
but also from that of the efficiency of the services 
and of maintaining the confidence of the Officers, 
who, if called upon to exercise their duties to the 
utmost and take a strong hand, might be subjected 
to personal attacks apd victimization. It is con- 
sidered to be most important that no opportunity 
whatever should be afforded for lessening the morale 
of these services, or of reducing the confidence of 
the Officers that they will be backed up by _ the 
Administration in carrying out the duties enjoined 
on them. It is also in the highest degree necessary 
that the sendees of the Police should be immediately 
available in an emergency without hesitation and 
without the delay which might result if the actions 
of the Police or Executive Magistracy were liable 
to be visited on the head of a politician Minister in 
charge of the Department. At the same time the 
Committee of the Chamber feel that the subject 
of “ Law and Order ” could not be successfully 
administered as a Central subject, even by agoncy 
means, and the withdrawal of this subject from 
among the Provincial subjects would certainly be 
regarded as a considerable negation of the principle 
of provincial autonomy. 

In the circumstances the Committee consider 
that the only solution of the problem lies in the 
recommendation that “Law and Order 15 should 
remain a Provincial subject, but that the portfolio 
for this Department should be with the Governor, 
who, in administering it, shall himself function as 
a Minister. For obvious reasons it is impossible 
that the Governor himself shall appear in person to 
answer to the Legislature on questions affecting 
“ Law and Order ” and it is therefore further recom- 
mended that, in his capacity of Minister, the Governor 
shall be represented in the Legislature by a senior 
official, acting as a Parliamentary Secretary. The 
Governor’s powers of veto should extend to “ Law 
and Order ” as to other matters, but his powers of 
certification, which it is recommended shall be 
severely circumscribed, should certainly apply to 
“ Law and Order.” 

The Committee realise that this preservation of 
the power of certification is in itself incompatible 
with the principle of provincial autonomy, but such 
incompatibility, in the case of “ Law and Order ” 
appears to be entirely unavoidable, since the matter, 
involving as it does grave issues of peace and tran- 
quillity, life and death, is far too serious to expose 
to the dangers of an unwise experiment. 

(c) Financial relationship between the Central. and 
Provincial Governments including the Mcston Settlement. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that this 
question is far too complex and specialised for them 
to be able to offer any useful opinions. They also 
realise the contentious nature of the subject and that 
localised opinions must of necessity be to some extent 
selfish and widely variant. They therefore feel 
that, actually, this is a matter for special consideration 
by an expert Finance Committee, working under or 
with the Statutory Commission. It may be that 
if this suggestion is adopted, and if in the future this 
expert Committee issues a questionnaire dealing 
with specific points coming under this sub-head the 
Committee of the Chamber may be able to assist 
with their opinions. 


7. The Courts and ike Judiciary. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot assist with any opinion on this subject. 

8. The Constitutional Problem. 

The Committee of the Chamber, realising that 
the subjects indicated under this head are of the 
first importance to Commerce and Industry in India 
consider that they could be more appropriately 
dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
as a whole, than by individual Chambers. 

9. The relationship between the Central Government , 

the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

The Committee prefer to leave this question also 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

10. The position of the Services. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot, in treating this subject do better than refer 
the Statutory Commission to the opinions expressed 
by the Chamber in a letter dated the 12th December, 
1923, to the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services (the Lee Commission). A copy of 
this letter is accordingly attached as Annexure C 
to this Memorandum. The opinion of the Chamber 
in regard to the Services has in no way altered since 
1923. 

To the opinions then expressed the Committee 
of the Chamber desire to add the specific recom- 
mendation that all Essential Services should be under 
the control of the Central Government and that the 
salaries of officers in these Services should be non- 
vo table. 

11. The Growth of Education. 

The Committee of the Chamber appreciate that 
this subject is among the most important of those 
into which the Statutory Commission is to enquire. 
It is noted that a special announcement as to this 
branch of the enquiry is to be made and that a 
special Committee has been appointed to deal with 
it. If this special Committee should see fit to require 
the detailed views of the Chamber on any specific 
points connected with education in these Provinces 
these details will, as far as possible, be gladly dealt 
with. 

Meantime the Committee of the Chamber desire 
to offer the following general observations : — 

It is incontestible that among civilised nations 
India is probably the most backward in its general 
education. The reasons for this are several and 
complex, but it may be stated as a widely demon- 
strated fact that in India, speaking generally, there 
is no desire for primary education. The difficulties 
in imparting primary education are greatly increased 
by the fact that, owing to the almost complete 
illiteracy of Women there are no female teachers 
available to fill the function which has been found 
so essential in other countries of imparting elementary 
instruction in the home or in primary schools. When 
the mother of a family is herself entirely illiterate 
and when anything in the direction of the general 
spread of education is actually discouraged among 
the women of the poorer classes, which comprise 
the vast majority of India’s population, the problem 
becomes difficult almost to the point of hopelessness. 

In regard to the growth of education in India and 
particularly in these Provinces the Committee of 
the Chamber are privileged to quote from a note 
prepared by an Indian member of their body. The 
full note is also attached as Annexure JD to this 
Memorandum. Particular attention is invited to 
the remarks in this note on primary education, in 
regard to which the specific conclusion arrived at 
is that “it is clear that primary education as at 
present carried on is worso than useless and no real 
progress can be made until considerably larger 
amounts of funds are available.” 

The general conclusions are as follows : — 

“ Taking an unbiassed view of the whole situation, 
one is forced to tlio conclusion that, so far as University 
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and Secondary education go, there is no great need 
for expansion at the present moment, but the question 
of Primary Education deserves the serious considera- 
tion of all well-wishers of the country. The appalling 
illiteracy of the masses is retarding progress in every 
direction and is bound up with many of the economic 
issues which call for solution. But without funds 
it is impossible to do much more than What is being 
already done. The question therefore is purely 
one of rupees, annas and pies. 

It has been urged in some quarters that Government 
has adopted a very parsimonious policy in respect 
of education. This charge is not borne out by 
facts. By far the major portion of the expenditure 
on education is being found by the Provincial 
exchequer. There seems no reason why local bodies 
should not raise, by additional tax*ati on, funds to 
be spent on the expansion of primary education. 
The question of introducing compulsory education 
by a local option was first mooted by the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale in the year 1911, Mr, Gokhale’s dream 
has materialised in so far that eight provincial 
legislatures have placed on their statute books 
Primary Education Acts. It does not redound 
to the credit of local bodies that they have not taken 
full advantage of the facility offered by these Acts. 
It is clear that Government cannot do much more. 
It is now for the people themselves to find the where- 
withal for bringing about educational expansion 
which has been the subject of so much discussion 
in the past. The stage has now been reached where 
“deeds’ 1 and not “woids” are wanted. One 
cannot help sounding a note of warning against the 
tendency to cheapen education regardless of efficiency. 
It seems to be a common idea that education consists 
merely of cramming certain books and of passing 
certain examinations. Little regard is paid to the 
question of development of character and physical 
training. A young man with the finest degrees in 
the world, who 1ms paid no attention to the building 
of his character and to keeping himself physically 
fit, will he of very little use in fighting life’s battles. 
It is important that special attention should ho given 
to these two matters, otherwise the products of our 
schools and colleges will not prove to be useful 
citizens. We have amongst us thousands of young 
men whoso education began in words and ended 
in words and when they settle down in life they 
find that they have nothing to fall back upon. The 
whole trouble is that they havo been educated atvay 
from life and they do not understand wlmt is educating 
jor life. They have been taught, the contents of a 
certain number of books, but they have not been 
taught how to better tlicir own living conditions. 
They do not even know how to cam their own 
living, except perhaps by teaching to others tiro 
words which havo been taught to them, or by 
swelling the ranks of those without whoso assistant*© 
the great occupation of litigation would he impossible. 
We do not understand, in this count rv, that the first 
and foremost duty of every man in this world is 
that he should be nble to earn his own living. Title 
education must turn a man’s mind towards work 
and not away from it, and should ennble better living 
being earned not only for himself but nho for tho«© 
about him. Our education unfortunately only 
increases our dependence on others. There can he 
no greater condemnation of our pre.-ent system of 
education, but the fault lies with ourselves and no 
sv stein of Government, however bonrvolmt, can 
help those who cannot h'*lj> them •'••lvcs/' 

Anntacjit: A. 

Corv or a Lirrrrix dated I3ru August. 1921. 
rr.oM Tin: UriT-n India CtiAMiir.n or CoM»!i:r.rr. 
CAWvronn. to the Krrr.irrAr.v, Kitror.Mi E.v. 
<jrniY (’o««rrrrr f Shim. 

Th'» Commit!" 1 of tie* Upper India ClmmL-r of 
Commerce liml-rstund U' 0*- A-oWatrd < hamU-n 
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of Commerce that tho Reforms Enouiry Committee 
are prepared to receive evidence, in the form of 
memoranda, from individual Chambers, members of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

Tho Committee of t Iris Chamber accordingly desire 
to be permitted to offer the following observations 
on the questions which are tho subject of investigation 
by the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

My Committee do not propose to go into details 
but to express their views in general terms. 

In November, 191S, the then Committee of the 
Chamber criticised the proposals contained in tho 
Montogu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. 

In doing so they emphasised certain points whereon 
tho recommendations contained in tho Report failed 
to meet the ideals wliich tho Chamber had sot as 
to the reformed system of Government. These 
ideals were not subsequently reached by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, and it must therefore bo 
plainly stated that tho present system of Government 
is not regarded as satisfactory by the Members ol 
this Chamber. But however this may be the scheme 
of Government, ns drawn up by the Government 
of India Act, 1919, undoubtedly showed promise 
of success, if fairly worked, and was accordingly 
accepted with all loyalty. Any doubts as to its working 
were met by tho fact that in fixing n period of ten 
years for tho trial of tho scheme, with n promise of 
revision in 1929, Parliament had ensured that the 
experiment would bo given a fair trial and would not 
be hastily judged at too early a stage in its course. 

Theso anticipations have unfortunately not been 
fulfilled. Tho schemo has mot with determined 
opposition from tho day it came into operation and 
it has certainly not been given a chance to prove itself. 
In theso circumstances it is entirely premature nt 
this stage to form an opinion as to its success or 
failure. 

My Committeo aro of opinion that improvements 
can bo effected, within tho terms of the Act, by 
adjustments in flic system of working but they are 
emphatically and entirely opposed to the introduc- 
tion, nt this immature stage of tho experiment, of 
any change in tho terms of tho Act or of any alteration* 
in tho rules, save those wliich would assist in fh© 
smooth working of tho Act. 

It is not necessary for my Committee to touch cm 
tho present unrepresentative electorate. Tho fnct« 
concerning this aro notorious and it is not pn^iiM* 1 
to effect any real improvement until the univer-nl 
spread of education makes India rijn 1 for an electoral 
syRtcin which lias been forced upon her nt a time w hen 
she is unprepared for it. 

But it is necessary strongly to cmphasNe the in*«d 
for maintaining the communal system of the represen- 
tation of minorities wliich the unassailable logic of 
India’s present circumstances has rendered indit* 
pens able. 

In this connection tho claim for the represents !fo» 
of European cornmorco on the Logidntivn A*'.»*inMc 
must again bo given prominence mid in urging 
adequate representation for this important int»*rr*! 
my Committeo desire to make it rh-nr that tUf" 
must 1*> no diminution in the already inadequate 
representation of the European Community, 

As far iw may J»e miiM-dent with the reewa* 

inendatimj herein made t hat there cdiouM Im- n*» rhiri,** 1 
in th»* term** of the Government of India Aft, mV 
Committee again advance rortnin rr**©mm' udu'e ’’ *’ 
which they put forward In NovnnUr I9l\ and tL* 
need for vhirh i«. in th'dr i"dmin!e»h, nrn r ' *•' 

| re- dug now than it then \\m. Tie) th-n «r«'te ’ 
Kinannal devolution of Rrnvii.i-*--.** 

“The ronehtdenn arrived nt in the (M- 
Cb-bli-ford) Report r.t to tie- ' lit y f..r the f d 

n*itoR'*my of tie* 1’ro*. imuM Go*. m.u ' u*, t - **' 
pVte reparation of nm'm n*. ! tl ** ***'V ' ** 

divid'd heid« have ih. rf* *•- 

hut ri.e tr.eth'-L ru»V T '.f'd f- r v l: ' '• 
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in the Imperial Budget in paragraph 206 of the 
Report are felt to be most inequitable and the 
Committee are of opinion that some better method 
of arriving at a settlement must be devised whereby 
any one province will not be unduly favoured at the 
.expense of others. A. per capita basis seems the 
'fairest solution. 

“ Provincial Legislatures.” 

“ The Committee of the Chamber are of opinion 
that the Report has entirely ignored the strong and 
irresistible claims of. the European Community to 
representation on the Provincial and Imperial legis- 
latures in their own right, in the right of their material 
interests in the country, which are admitted to be out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength, and in 
the right of the part they have played and must 
continue to play in the maintenance of peace and 
prosperity in India. 

The Community, as such, cannot be adequately 
represented merely by the medium of specialised 
bodies such as Chambers of Commerce. These bodies 
merit and must claim separate representation but 
not at the expense of the Europeans at large. Indeed, 
with the introduction of enlarged Councils the claim 
of Chambers of Commerce to proportional increased 
representation is essential, not only in the Provincial 
Council but in the Imperial Legislative Assembly. 

The suggestion that the European Community 
should be represented by nomination — itself a tem- 
porary expedient which it is avowedly intended to 
abolish — cannot find acceptance for a moment. 
Communal representation, in spite of all that the 
authors of the Report say against it, is absolutely 
necessary and my Committee strongly recommend 
that this fact should be recognised and arrangements 
made for the adequate representation on the Provin- 
cial and Imperial Councils of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Parsees, Indian Christians and other 
minority communities.” 

In amplification of these remarks it may be said 
that the European Chambers of Commerce, while 
representative of European Commercial opinion, do 
not represent European communal opinion. These 
Chambers include Indians in their body and in many 
of them a certain proportion of Indians is on the 
Committee of the Chambers. The need for the 
separate representation on the Legislative Assembly 
of European communal interests and of European 
commercial interests is therefore clearly established. 
This need has been recognised, though inadequately, 
in the case of the Provin cial Councils and the case for 
the extension of this principle to the Assembly is, 
in the opinion of my Committee, irresistible. 

Annexure B. 

Note on the Working of certain Government 
Departments in the United Provinces. 

Industries Department. 

It is well known that this Department has failed so 
far to justify its existence. Broadly speaking the 
Department has failed effectively to assist the develop- 
ment of any industries. So far as major industries 
go, they are independent of the Department, but one 
might have expected that there would have been some 
expansion or development of the cottage industries 
of the Province as a result of the efforts of the Depart- 
ment. These hopes have been entirely falsified. A 
reference to page 75 of the Administration Reports of 
the United Provinces for 1926-27 will show that the 
activities of the Department have shown no tangible 
results, except perhaps in respect of industrial educa- 
tion. The recommendations of the Holland Com- 
mission, which were the results of very exhaustive 
enquiry and thorough deliberation by men of such 
eminence as Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Dorab Tata, 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mukerji, and Sir Horace Curzon Plunkett, have under 
the Reforms been consigned to the waste paper basket. 
The Reformed Government has continued to blunder 


through in its own peculiar way. The Legislatures do 
not understand the fundamental principles governing 
the development of industries. The position of the 
Director of Industries under the Reforms has been a 
very difficult one. His staff consists mainly of men 
who are not at all qualified to be entrusted with the 
task of developing industries. If, however, the 
Director got together material from various outside 
sources and drew up a practical scheme, his recommen- 
dations have, in the majority of cases, been turned 
down by the Government. The Board of Industries 
has wasted its time on matters of no consequence. 

Co-operative Societies. 

The Co-operative movement in the Province has 
not made much headway under the Reforms. There 
has been very little progress and the efforts of the 
Department are reported to have been concentrated 
rather on the elimination of bad societies and the 
stabilization of good ones than on any increase in the 
spread of the movement. Liquidation proceedings 
have increased and several prosecutions have had to 
be undertaken for embezzlement. The Agricultural 
Credit Societies have failed to inspire confidence in 
those for whose benefit they exist, and the village 
bania still rules supreme. Non- Agricultural or 
industrial societies intended for the benefit of cottage 
industrialists have had a very disappointing past. 
There are only a very small number of such societies in 
the Province and even these are not faring well. The 
Departments of Industries and Co-operative Credit 
should, under a common Minister, have joined forces 
to bring about a real development of cottage industries 
but next to nothing has been done. 

Agricultural Department. 

So far as teaching and research go, the Department 
seems to have done well, but there is a common com- 
plaint against the Department that a good deal of its 
work is incapable of being turned to practical account. 
It is common knowledge that many of the Depart- 
ment’s demonstration farms are not paying. The 
Department is now empowered to grant loans for a 
variety of purposes connected with agricultural 
improvement, including the construction of permanent 
wells and the purchase of cattle and power machinery. 
During the year 1926-27, a sum of over 3 lakhs was 
granted as Taqavi on the recommendation of depart- 
mental officers; and a further sum of Rs. 3*2 lakhs 
was advanced for the purchase of seed and implements. 
This sum is disproportionately small, considering the 
extent of the Agricultural interests involved. In a 
recent article, the well-known Bombay Agriculturist, 
Dr. Mann showed that the economic prosperity and 
health of the masses depend very largely on the 
cattle. The activities of the U.P. Department of 
Agriculture in regard to cattle breeding have so far 
been a negligible item. The Department maintains 
two cattle farms, one at Madhurikund and the other 
at Manjhra. During the year 1926-27 the Madhuri- 
kund Farm maintained 517 head of cattle and issued 
196 bulls, the corresponding figures for the Manjhra 
Farm being 383 and 66 respectively. The Report 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission is awaited with 
great interest but there seems no doubt that, unless 
and until there is a marked improvement in the stock 
of the cattle, agricultural progress will not be satis- 
factory. Credit for whatever has been achieved by 
the Department is due entirely to its Director, Mr. G. 
Clarke. One may safely say that he has not received 
much constructive assistance either from the legisla- 
ture or from the Minister in charge. 

Annexure C. 

Copy op a Letter dated 12th December, 1923, prom 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawnfore, to the Chairman, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services, 
Camp, India. 

In response to the request communicated through 
the Chief Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
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^he Superior All-India Services. They do not .in any 
way favour the provincialisation of any of these 
Services, nor can they in the time at their disposal, 
go into the question of relegating certain specialised 
appointments in the present All-India Services to the 
Provincial Services. They are prepared to admit 


that there may be some appointments the status 
of which can be reduced without reducing the 
attractiveness of the All-India Services to recruits. 
But they deprecate anything which can be construed 
as a desire to pluck the plums of these All -India 
Services and pass them on to the Provincial Services. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 7th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. ICikabhai Premchand), 

AND OF THE UNITED PROVINCES PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Deputation from the UPPER INDIA 

The Deputation consisted of : — 

1* Mr. A. L. Carnegie, President, Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Mr. T. S. Gavin Jones, M.L.A. 

********* * 

1. Lord Strcithcona : Wehavegot as far as page 369 
in the memorandum. We have got there sub- 
head (6), u The working of diarchy.’ ’ Therein you say, 

“ The unanimous feeling of the Committee of the 
Chamber is that the diarchical system has failed and 
that it should forthwith be abolished.” Then you go 
on to say, “So far from providing a system of 
responsible self-government diarchy has produced 
complete irresponsibility.” Is not that rather a 
strong statement to make, Air. Carnegie ? Would 
you care to qualify that statement in any way or 
elucidate it or elaborate it ? You say diarchy has 
produced complete irresponsibility (Mr. Carnegie. ) 
I admit that “ complete ” is rather a sweeping state- 
ment. 

2. You are of the opinion that it does not give the 
ministers in charge of the transferred departments a 
really good chance ? — I will ask Air. Gavin Jones to 
reply to that question. He has a personal knowledge 
of the working of the legislature. {Mr. Gavin Jones.) 
We would like to qualify that in a way by saying 
that we do not think that the Montford scheme has 
failed entirely due to diarchy but because the respon- 
sible side of the Government was not given any 
responsibility at all. In our new proposals we have 
stated that they would be responsible for everything 
except Law and Order. They control finance and 
they would not as they do now depend on the official 
bloc. They will have to maintain their own party 
in the House and the position then even under diarchy 
would be very different. 

* ******** * 

II. Then the next question I ask you is this. We 
pass on to a very detailed and clearly set out paragraph 
on Law and Order on page 370. And on page 371 
towards the end of that paragraph you say : “In 
the circumstances the Committee consider that the 
only solution of the problem lies in the recom- 
mendation that * Law and Order 1 should remain a 
provincial subject, but that the portfolio for this 
department should be with the Governor, who, in 
administering it, shall himself function as a minister.” 

♦ The deputation was also examined during the morning 
not been printed. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Cawnpore* 


3. Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.C. 

4. Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., Secre- 
tary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Then you go on to say : “ The Governor shall be 
represented in the legislature by a senior official, 
acting as a parliamentary secretary ” to answer for 
the Governor in the legislature. Do you not think 
that it will he a very great strain on the Governor who 
has got in addition other departments to administer ? 
— [Mr. Gavin Jones.) It would be a strain, certainly, 
but not a very great strain. We do not think it is 
impracticable and we see no other way out of it, 
because we have definitely said that the police should 
not be centralised. We certainly do not favour trans- 
ferring it to a minister responsible only to the autono- 
mous legislature. 

12. I take it your view is that though it is a pro- 
vincial subject, you think the best thing would be 
that it should be administered by the Governor with a 
parliamentary secretary acting as his spokesman in 
the legislature ? — Yes. The position will be very 
much the same as it is now. The Inspector General 
will be in the House to answer all questions as also 
the secretary. Perhaps the secretary will be there 
to answer all the questions and for all practical 
purposes he would be an ostensible minister, but the 
responsibility would be with the Governor, and really, 
as a matter of fact under the present circumstances, 
the Governor, being the head of the executive, is 
responsible in practice, and it works out very much 
to the same thing. 

13. Chairman : May I just ask this question ? I 

am not sure I have appreciated this document in one 
respect. You say at the bottom of page 368 and at 
the top of page 369 in effect, that you feel the impor- 
tance of securing that the executive of a province 
should be strong. That is right ; is it not ? — Yes. 

14. I think that fairly expresses your general 
view. You think this is a country in which the 
executive should be strong ? — (Mr. Ryan.) Wo felt 
that, Sir, but we could not put the implication more 
clearly than was offered in this note from which we 
quote. 

15- Then you say at the bottom of page 369, sub- 
head (gr), “ The executive has, since the introduction of 
the reforms, been weakened,” which I imagine moans 
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f hit! Von 1 1itiilc tlmt lli» inflmwo of th« Jogialnf uro 
on o\r<Mi l iv** mhinui’drutiiui hm» I to innlco llio 

uxorutivo government lou firm ? I*i tlmt your vimv ? 
— ( Mr. dor in Jnnn.) ( )ur view i'i t}m! tho ( Jovermnont 
hio» boon weakened nuing to tho fact that tlio oxreu* 
tivo lm» hi’<lcl»’<I hi t!m I<*gt datura mid it i*i 

roittimmlly bring heckled mid being outdo n**»f>oti* 
nthlo to answer quruinn'* ill the Jlotno. That io our 
opinion, and up ludievo that is the nmtn renaon why 
tho ewutivo lino heon weakened. 

1th Ihvmi* »• of heckling Mid procure -Vn. Tho 
executive are nluiipt in tho iloiHn and thoir liund H 
alwn\ f > on tho legidaturo. They nro not expert 
politician': and they nro worried hy nnv individual 
and that lm*i n great tandfucy to weaken th*» exeon- 
t Il'P. 

17. No far I follow your vnuv, Now th*»n 1 want to 
iwoo if 1 follow quite dearly the line of remedy which 
you ♦niggeit. Vou *ny on pug** IMIS and again on 
pngo Stil* that th«’ view of your Chamber i’i that then* 
ought to l»»* in effect in the province-* what D called 
provincial autonomy. I have not forgotten your 
i< pedal provi.ion about Law and Order, hut that ii 
\ onr genera! view I — You 

IS. Do I undapitand that would !ii*«an this leaving 
anuh* l .aw mid Order tho bond* of all other depart- 
ments dealing with provincial fuihjcctn would ho 
mmnten ? — *1 hat 0 no# 

lth Well then, tho niiuDtori would Ik* inom)*»r«. 
would not they, of the council? — They would bo 
Mipport I'd hy their party. 

tin, They would member: ? 1 That ii so. 

*JJ, What i» not quite p|mr to me at th»» moment i< 
how tie* n*uv ♦irlpuno that you ?»b»teh out in your view 
will produce th" fitrom; executive which you de-urr, 
tunct* \ ou think tli" prr.<<nt executive in weakened 
|>v th"*faat of mn uant «pi"dion.H in thorounrib Will 
t iV* tsimt *i*T« Ih’ qtn* 1 1 ioiu*<I ju t fo IWon*?— Thoy 
will Ih- hut they should Ins if parliamentary govern* 
nif«nt h earned out in a projier ivny, ai it i < not now, 
Mipporh<<( by n ntrorig party in tho Jloun* to ho nhlo 
to atand up aitauvd orttwi-un. 

^2. Wlr’ti you any executive, you tnonti jvrmanont 


oflicmD ? — Y«w. 

U'Cl. What I'i in my mind in this. In tho hriglnh 
l«irluun»'ntftry ayatein, while wi* have nut ^ot jK*nna- 
iioiit <»nicials in "the House of Commons, we have got 
of online* the imlitical Iwad of the department who is 
hound both hy constitution and practice and as a 
matter of honour and good faith to atand the whole 
racket of parliamentary criticism for his officials • 
That is exactly what wo want, because then tho 
exjiert politician tit tho Hoaso nliould defend his 
executive, whereas in tlio present case the exceutivo 
nro up there to defend themselves. I am talking 
nbout the pennnncnt official. 

2-j. I quite understand tlmi when you use tho word 
•* executive *' you menu jwmmnent official? — Yes. 

2G. It really comes to this; you think that perma- 
nent officials ought not to bo part of the provincial 
council and you think that if they were excluded and 
tho council* contained tlio ministers who are tho 
chiefs of tho departments that will tend to strengthen 
tho executive ?— That is tho view, provided parliamen- 
tary government is going to bo stable. Wo feel that 
it should bo given a trial. . 

°G Then tho other point is this. You think that 
if vou were to build up tho council by indirect election 
through electoral colleges, you would produce a 
membership tlmt is more likely to net in the directron 
which promotes stnblo government 1—V o hope so, 

S ' 27 01 course, thero is another reason which may bo 
urged for this method of indirect election and rndoed 
T think it has already been mentioned. It is the 
1 norm that is suggested both on account of the vast 
r -™ of the country and therefore the mechanical 

^eT/iSoSXoUticS aSaim’-That is so. 


28, Thai hn/i got nothin f. x to do with direct! 
fdr(*ngtbr«niiig tho executive, but it might ho urged, 
I mippoac, mt a roaiou for using indirect election. As 
you a ay, it i«i ea«iy to imagine that in a group of 
village/! you would constitute the primary unit of 
jmuclmyatM and that tho jmnehnyats would then 
tho/i!'Hvf“i bo coiHtitiK’ntM to elect district boards and 
«o forth ? — (Mr. ]{tjnn 4 ) It would undoubtedly spread 
to tho*»o who would be in tho lowest rank of electors a 
far bettor feeling than now prevails as to tho uso of 
their veto; the fact that they have a mandate in tho 
House mid tlmt they could use it. At present with an 
electorate for this council of 3*5 jkt cent, it can hardly 
be nnid to be repre mutative, whereas if it wore built up 
from tie* lower grades — and remember, Sir, wo havo 
always insisted that in that lowest grado thero shall 
lm quite n fair percentage of literacy — tho feeling 
would come home quicker to that lowest grade of 
elector that h" is represented in the House by a person 
for who*a election he has, however indirectly, been 
resjxuisihje, and whom ho may on a future occasion 
bold responsible for failure. 

211 There only one other thing. Going back to 
that really very intercstingquotation of 3'ours at tho 
bottom of page HCS and the to]) of page 309, it is a 
quotation xvhich contrasts the method which can bo 
followed in a country where there are strong parties 
like Kngland with the methods which have been 
followed in some otb^r places. Tho second method 
you call, or rather this rpiotation calls, the “presiden- 
tinl ayiit^*m.** 1 stipj>osn one clmraeterlstic of tho 
predrlcntiol system is this, is it not, that though tho 
minister Is chojon because it is bclie^'ed he has tho 
Hiippcrt of a body ot elected member?, still vhen. ie 
is cho ’cri and appointed, ho is not linble by some 
snatch vote or some censure to bo unseated from hi? 
jvou’tion as minister? That scorns to be what ono 
mentis hy 4i presidential system ” ?— *Ycs, security 
of tenure of office. 

30. Of some sort or kind ?— Yes- . 

31. I do not know if you gentlemen will point 
out whether tho Indian conditions may moke u 
n?ce«uiry to secure a stronger executive, w 11 

same time you have n representative legislnt >* 

I do not know whether .vou gentlemen at at cont-in 
plate that miniatcra ahonld have any sort of seowit^ 
of tenure beyond what they have now J heeause 

that point and wo found it very dfcvlt became 
W(.» saw certain o\dLs in gunrnntecuig the 
security of tenure of office. r^nllv 

32. Yes, there are difficulties ; but if yon ore ^ 
tryimr to apply tho British parliamentary extern 
expressed in this epigram that it is the 

controls Parliament and not Parliament that coatroL 
tho Cabinet, you should consider this e 

whether ministers will have more secuno- , 

I third: on o way of applying tho pliraso m i 

bo this. It is quito true that a man a PP^ nt to 
Cabinet Arinister in England theoretical!} is , 

find himself turned out by a House of a 

vote. No on 0 imagines that the man wpuld re 
Cabinet Minister if tho House of Conimor^ pa^s 
a vote of censure on him. But in fact it doe, not 
happen. It does not happen because our systei 
home, you know, is one which gives the man who tt 
appointed a Minister a pretty sure prospect that hex. 
now eointr to have the opportunity of running Ins 
department during the life-time oftheleg^l^e. 
It seems to me to bo important. I want to lmor 
whether you have considered this. In order to secure 
a strong executive, do you think you ought to consider 
whether it might bo secured by some method which 
gave tho ministers some better security of n 
than they wouid otherwise have ?— I am afraid we 
ha^ to avoid the responsibility for expressing a 
definite opinion on that, and the best we can soy now 
is thero is the quotation put before you with it 
reconunendations , “look at tliis and do your best. 

33 You commend the remarks Xes. 

33k. Lord Burnham : Is thero not another aspect 
of the presidential principle which you may imp V 
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The presidential principle is ns a rule carried through 
plebiscite rather tlmn parliamentary sanction?- — 
Quite so. 

34. Von nro thinking of the plebiscite principle! — 
1 do not think we are wanting to welcome that at. all. 

35. The election to the United States is virtually 
hv a plebiscite? — It is a very difficult thing in n 
country like t his. 

30. What you were thinking was the plebiscite 
as opposed to parliamentary {.election* i* it mi ? — 
We have not considered that. We left thnt to you. 
(Afr. (»aWn Jorir*.) We tlo not soo how it could he 
applied to India. 

37. 1 want to n^k you one or two questions in 
regard to the indirect system of election through 
electoral colleges which 1 know you support. Tim 
find stage is the panclmyat, is it not? — Thnt is right. 

3S. The difficulty thnt sugge: t*s itself in that regard 
i* this. We have it in evident*** and by documentary 
statements that in several provinces of India, notably 
in Bombay, the panchtiynt system hnitlly exists at 
present 7 — It is no reason why we should lie di**- 
eouraged because we hold a definite opinion, We 
feel that the machinery does exist in certain pro- 
vinces. Wo are not acquainted with the conditions 
in Bombay, although we have been informed that in 
Bombay, by reason of the existence* of the rj/nfirtiri 
system, the ground is really more favourable for the 
panclmyat system than it is up hem. 

30. Lord Itunihar n .* 1 was trying to Miggest to you 
that there might l>e some substitute an i\ first step. 
In France, for example, the mayors of the communes 
who convsjKind to the village community hem go to 
the electoral college:*. Therefore, it might be j'Ossible 
even whom them was no pnnclmynt for the headman of 
the village community to go to an electoral college. 
Is that a pordbility 7 — A possibility, certainly, when’ 
it does not. exist, but it must nlwnya he remembervd 
that such a thing in thin country in complicate! by 
the communal question. Where there is a panclmyat 
the communal question might be met. 1 do not see 
it quite living met by the pnUh or village headmen 
functioning as first grade clecton*. 

*i0. Then it will involve — I dam say it is posaibk* 
— the universal adoption of the panclmyat in the 
different province's for this purpose would 

definitely like to rev it. 

*11. Yes, 1 was trying to get it out? — Yes, quite so, 

42. Do you hold that by means of this interlocking 
system then? would he really greater responsibility 
on the part of the elected members, by indirect 
election, than there is on the part of elected members 
under the direct system? — Any change would he for 
the better, Sir, because we enmiot see thnt there is 
any responsibility on the part of an elected member 
to his so -called electorate to-day. 

43. You think so from ]>crsonal experience ? — From 
what we lmvo been informed and what, wo have 
seen. 

44 . Then, may I ask, in view of the stress laid 
on this in the Mont ford report, whether you think it 
possible that the individual elector might feci ft 
greater sense of participation in this way than ho 
docs now when hois dealing with the vast unknown 7 — 
Wo foci it would ho hopeful, Sir. It would be hopeful 
in that direction. 

45. And that it might help local self-government to 
a greater extent in somo cases ? — That is possible. 

40. It lias been suggested that this system would bo 
open to manipulation and corruption in regard to tho 
men who would bo tho electors in tho last stage 7 — 
That is always ft probability in this country. 

47. Do you think tho opportunities for corruption 
would bo greater then tlmn they are now 7 — I would 
not care to oxpress any opinion on that. 

48. In your opinion, in tho opinion of your Associa- 
tion, it would bo better than tho present system 7 — 
Yes, Sir. 

49. You think you will got, by this means, men who 
would bo more truly representative 7 — Wo can always 
bo hopeful, Sir. 


50. There is only one other subject on which I 
want to n;k one or two questions. In regard to tho 
Second Chamber you propose, 1 understand, ono- 
third of tho mo of tho First Chamber. WImt I wanted 
to ask you was whether you do not think thero is u 
danger, to judge from analogy, of too much trust being 
put in tho resisting or tho moderating power of tho 
Second Chamber and therefore diminishing responsi- 
bility in tho First Chamber, and possibly in tho 
Governor himself? — That is u contingency wo lmvo 
not thought of, but even with that wo feel that it is 
worth trying. 

51. Do you think there are enough men of the 
right sort to constitute tho legislative councils and 
Second Chambers in tho province 7 — Yes there nro, 
definitely. 

52. A/r. Hartshorn : I would like to ask ft fow 
questions on this subject which 1-ord Burnhmn 
wan dealing with. It seems to nm thnt this proposal 
which strikes at the existing franchise and tho 
existing constituencies in rural areas is a hit of a 
revolutionary pnqvosal, a complete change 7— It 
occurs to us io% being n sensible dismantling of an 
unsatisfactory struct uiv. 

53. But it that way if you like. You are just 
proposing to dismantle the whole edifice that has 
been erect* d in rural nrettn tip to now 7 — If I may say 
so, a thoroughly lmd edifice should bo dismantled. 

54. I would like to see if I clearly understand wlmt 
your ideas am. I understand that what you suggest 
is thnt piutchnynta should he set up in tho villages - 
Whore they do not already exi**t. 

55. I think tho pnnchnynta set up so far nro some 
of them confined to one village and some of them 
embrace a number of villages 7 — (4 roups. 

50. 1 think tho Panchayai Act was passed in 1920 7 
— 1 TJml is right. 

57, And the tusk of setting them up started in 
1921?— That is right. 

58, We are informed that tho number of pnnehayats 
in existence at present in this province is about 4,000 7 
« — The number of pnnchnynts between 1922 and 1925 
increased very satisfactorily and then declined nftcr 
1925. There were o\’er 3,000 in 1922, over 5,000 in 
1925, and 1 believe last year thero were jiLst over 
4,500. 

59, That is right, I put it at 4,000. And I 
think there are about 42 millions of population 
residing in tho villages. Now, tho Panclmyat Act, 
if I understand aright, confers certain poweys and 
functions upon tho panchnynts niul confines thoir 
operations in certain areas 7 — That is right. 

GO. And the areas covered by theso panchnynts 
embrace a population of SA millions 7 — I mn quito 
prepared to accept that, Sir. I lmvo no figures. 

01. As ft practical proposition it has taken since 1921 
to sot up panchaynts in ono-fifth of this province. 

I think thero arc 42 millions in tho villages and 011I3’ 
a fifth lmvo come under it up till now. If it 1ms taken 
a matter of seven years to set them up in a fifth of 
tho area, how long is it going to take to cover this 
provinco at that ralo 7 — I can draw no analogy" 
between the two, Sir, becauso I do feel, and the 
Chamber feels definitely, that tho panclmyat s^ystem 
has not been given ft proper trial, that they lmvo not 
been encouraged as thoy ought to have been. Wo 
quito understand that tho establishment of a panclm- 
yat dopeiuls first on ft request of ft villago or group of 
villages. Wo also understand that tho expression 
of thnt request vory largely depends upon tho land- 
holder, or tho suppression of it. Wo further understand 
tlmt tho success of it largoly doponds upon tho 
sympathetic nttitudo of tho district officer, and wo 
submit that that )ms not always been forthcoming, 
or olso, why lias tho progress been so vory slow 7 Wo 
nro loci to believe that in cortain aspects panchayats 
lmvo been accopted as successful by Government, 
but we dofinitoly know. Sir, from advice received from 
our representatives in tho council that tho nttitudo 
of the Govommont, as such, to tho development of 
tho panclmyat system has not been favourable. In 
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U*fm? n vnriEr.] jt n rhditsg r-cnlo 
r p.vcn to Mulutmmndaat 

v? ttrikn*- i do"? . . . 

lam r.rp iu th" rr:t«»tM majority 
in that proportion; 
•r* fh'v <h« h't u i fjfiijhf" th.it pro* 

'Ji . . . il^ior'-n th"“" rttrr::;'-* fr-: a*? multiply 
r»-u 3 -fj rnti > <<f eh" by i\ {actor 

;>r f.ha*j nr; { f*- •. tfinji ev'O.” Have you 
I, i\r (h\*. xri.'jf f op^rntr on tin.* present 
r <«f Muhnmrxm'faus in du’^ province ? — 

t.i thr^r h i*ni i\i far n t %rr can mak»* OiU. 

K Th" MuUifnmvteirt are 14 jvr cent* in this 
in * n*. i u»'hr t)ui formula tiny vouhl get 
r--nM?i'/n wht"h tvotilJ In* grcoRr tl^an J4 but 
than p«*r cr.'i!., hue ata rmtter of fact they 
rrrjjt, I tlmiir. 3(f per cent. ? — Ihjt hotr Jong 
tV’.tig to h.avr it ? 

wi rtalt" that uruhT this formula their 
unuU Ik* n**lurc\l! — Vc*. but we feel that 
n* tf.^ im<!**rjttnn<ling trbervb y they have 
r-:t' number h vvty gnwcK* imperilled. 
h|. On pa^*.* 3 *i 7 you ray: **Tiie vnriou.s subsidiary 
i|t:.i!i!i"*»tioni a: pVr-'mt* laid down for municipal 
etcriorn?^* in tlje*p provinces an? considered hruflicient 
nt; \ d"*irnbK but it is felt that the occupancy 
rjtiihtiea! ion of n fnmtmum annual value of H®. 3G, 
nt.^i by nil", in too low.” Am I to understand by 
that tlmt vmi want to reduce the number of electors 
in the municipalities from what their number is at 
p rr . ,. :i t :^-If tfmt will have that efiect. certainly. 

$'2. Ci^onr! lane-FoT : bet me put you one or two 
motion*. I)o you think that it is really necessary to 
i*tart the #»vs?om of election in the pnnehayats?—* 
Our nnxietv is to give Fome cfianco to the classes, wlio 
are now entirely denied it, of electing representatives. 

^ 3 . You think that by making the district boards 
elect representatives to tho Legislative Assembly and 
to the provincial councils you would bo getting 
bettor candidates?— Yes; wo hopo so. 

vSJ. I suppose there are a certain number of people 
in this country, as in England, who are not prepared 
to Htnncl mid face tho election ?— There is a very' largo 
number of self. respecting persons, particular!}* m the 
rural districts, who will not expose themselves to the 
ignominy, ns I would call it, of an election. 

S5. Now about tho arrears in the collection ot 
taxes by municipalities. What is tho position now ? 
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What power is there for enforcing payment 7 — They 
may obtain n distress warrant but tiro trouble is 
that, they won’t. 

SO. W'lmt controlling power has the provincial 
Government over the municipalities t 3s them any 
surcharge on members 7- — None whatever. 

S7. Have von any suggestions to make in this 
regard? — I think the Government, should definitely 
toll the hoard that if it did not. collect, ila arrears to a 
very high percentage, it would he denied alt possible 
assistance in the shape of loans and grants, and if it 
persisted in that course it might oven bo superseded. 

S$. Wo have been tohl that the power of super* 
session has not been very often used 7 — It hna not been 
used unfortunately in this province. 

SO. You think it is possible to uso it for this pur- 
pose ? — 1 do not know if it is possible for this purpose, 
but for general neglect of duties it must bo used. I 
understand that one municipality 1ms been called to 
explain why it should not be superseded ; further than 
that I do not think tho Government, has taken any 
action. 

00. Major Attlee : Regarding thoaystem of basing 
your election on panchayats, a proposal was made to 
me before thnt wo might try and base your elect ion on 
tho village pnnchnynts, thnt is to aav, tho villago 
panchavats should bo tho electors to tho legislative 
council. But you have put in another stop tlmt theso 
village pan ch ay at s should elect district boards which 
should elect members to tho council. Do you not 
think that tho connection between the electors and 
the indirectly elected persons will not be very great 7 — 
I am afraid wo did not consider tho possibility of 
omitting that second stage in our struct tire, 

01. I was for threo years an indirectly elected 
member for tho Board of Guardians in England and I 
can assure you thnt I knew very littlo of tho electors in 
thnt area ; I myself did not know how I got in there. 
The second point is this : After all, you elect persons 
to tho district board to do certain definite adminis- 
trative work. But if you give them tho dual function, 
to bo both local administrators and members of an 
electoral college, tho tendency will be, won’t it, to 
try and get all those peoplo who represent certain 
party interests, without any regard to their abilities ? 
— I see that disadvantage, and others. 

92. Would it not bo bettor therefore to cut out tho 
intermediate stage? You can have the coliego of 
electors representing villages who nro kept in touch 
with tho villagers and this electoral college can elect 
members for tho district boards and for tho legislative 
council ? — I am attracted to it at first sight, but it 
bears a lot of thinking. 

Chairman ; You mean to say that those who form 
the electors for tho villago w*ould bo distinct from 
peoplo who are chosen for local administrative 
functions ? 

93. Major Attlee : The suggestion put to mo was 
this : The ordinary villager knows very littlo outside 
his village and that the representatives of the village 
possibly '"do not know very much outside the district. 
It micht be bettor therefore if the villagers elect a 
certain number of persons, by” show of hands, who 
would he regarded as worthy representatives of that 
villa ere. These would be a panel of electors who would 
be available either generally or ad hoc both for local 
elections and for provincial elections ? — That is more 
attractive than the other. That was the suggestion 
put forward, I think, in the Bombay' Presidency. 
(Mr. Ryan.) It is so attractive at first sight, that I 
fear there is a snag in it. 

0i. Major Attlee: Might I put another question 7 
You say that diarchy' has been a failure but you 
suggest 'that the subject of Law and Order should be 
ia%he hands of the Governor who is to be represented 
in the legislative council by a secretary'. Will not this 
amount to the continuance of diarchy 7 — (Mr. Gavin 
Jonez.) We have got to admit that by' retaining Law 
and Order with the Governor we are really continuing 
diarchy, but we see no other way out of it. 


05. Do you not turo that, after nil thla jail work in 
not particularly attractive? You nro giving tho 
Ministers dopurtmonta like education, irrigation, 
public health, agriculture and ho on, hut tho un- 
pleasant. functions, apart from tho oxt motion of land 
revenuo, are concentrated on the poraon of the 
Governor. la thia not unfair? — We quite admit it, 
hut wo aoo no way out of it . Our point really in thin, 
that, wo fool that it v\ impoamhle to handle Law' and 
Order hy a Minister who ia going to bn responsible to 
the legislature — a ayntom which in yet. untried. We 
think it- would he a great atop to take and wo think 
it cannot ho done untesa and until wo are mmurod t hat 
parliament ary government in tho provineo in going to 
bo a at able government , 

90. I realise (hat. One got a a good deal of eriticiam 
on reserved departments. At present thorn in Homo 
buffer hot ween tho Governor who is after al! thn head 
of tho provineo and those who make the object ionn. 
You are going to ntriko out that and coneentrato tho 
whole criticism on tho Governor himanlf. Are you not 
weakening rather than at rengt honing bin position 7 — 
Wo recognino that, (hero nro difficult im, hut in actual 
practice it would not ho tho Govornor porHonally who 
would bo nccunod hut. it would bo tho department. 

97. Tho Governor hokln tho portfolio? — H ia quite 
truo, but in actual fact, ho holds it oven now. 

98. Anyhow, you admit it in diarchy? — It m 
diarchy', (Mr. ltyan.) It to inoonmatont, wo admit, 
hut it is tho nearest wo can got at preserving oufoty. 
(Mr. Garin Jonrx.) It. is bridging tho gulf. 

Major Attlee : 1 ahould call it. a rechrintoning of tho 
old bridge. 

IKi/ham (Mr. Gavin Joncx) : You can call if no. 
Tho reelin'* riming is not no much truo of diarchy tin that 
Hiifllcicnt responsibility' was not given to tho ininifllonn 

99. Chairman : You say that if you are right in 
your conclusion (about which I coy nothing at 
present) that Law and Order could not ho transferred 
to 'a minister in tho present Constitution, you cay, 

M Well, if wo could d aviso a plan for improving tho 
responsibility and creating a stronger oxecutivo at tho 
hand* of tho minister* that would bo tho best way of 
developing the system and that Law and Order might 
ho transferred later on” ? — Wo must find out whether 
tho Government is going to he strong enough. 

100. But that seems to ho your point ’ Wo do not 
think it is safe to hand over Law and Order until we 
know whether the Government will ho strong. 

101. It is diarchy ? — Yea, wo have to admit that. 

• **#• + **** * 

111. On page 309 under paragraph (c) you my t 
14 The Governor would, under the proponed reformed 
constitution call upon any person in the council, 
whom he considers to have the necessary support, 
to form a Ministry.” Would you suggest Unit tins 
ministry' should be solely composed of one particular 
party in the council, or would you suggest that all 
community should be represented in this ministry 7 
— I think the intention certainly is that all groups, 
rather than parties, ought to be represented provided 
they can work together. We know that there are 
certain allied group? which would perhaps v/O/k 
together, whereas no one group could bo strong 
enough to furnish a ministry with a majority from 
ite own ranks. 

112. Then you want to have a party government? 

— We feel that party government, however much to 
be wished for, is not possible now; we are far from 
that. (Mr. Gavin Jonex.) If you are going to have 
collective respons ibility and a Cabinet, you must Lave 
a party' government. 

113. * In this way, if you had a ministry with the 
various members repres en t trig different communities, 
is there not a risk of the minister being turned out 
very frequently? — (Mr. liyan.) zee; but we do not 
intend that the mini-try ahould be reenuf/yj. from 
opposing parties, hut from parties which in some 
way or another are allied. (Mr. Gavtn .Jonex.) 
The Cabinet must have ' ' -/q^oort in the Houvs 
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to tvinnin then., anti tJicrrfoin it. wvmW have to Do 
oiioMt-n from jmrtios which wonh) form one h frond 
party to mipport t ho Cabinet. 

\ ^iOKuilty h t his, Sir. You form Ainiimtrv, 

ft Cabinet, mui in the Cabinet it is considered desirable 
tlmt various communities should bo represented, then 
it nt once cstahli'shrs thr* danger of t ho Cabinet being 
tunuHl out at any moment ?*~Tlmt is always there, 
{Mr. Soutrr . ) IVr-Njblo, Sir. 

Chairman : Everybody agrees tlmt with a ministry 
which is really composed by combining together the 
chiefs of a number of groups, something goes wrong if 
the group? go tho other way. 

I'VM Burnham : Just a* it Jmppened boforo tho 
FoiWviro Ministry lWieri the* ministry used to chnngo 
every six months. 

II T>. Sir Arthur Froom ; Hnvo you considered that 
point ? — {Mr. Gavin Jones.) I am afraid it is very 
difficult to get a two-party system in tho council 
hero, and wo shall have to work on tho group system, 
very similar to that in France, ami tho Premier who 
is chosen will have to he able to obtain sufficient 
group* to support him in power and will only choose 
his Cabinet from those groups. 

II C. Then vonr Chamber is definitely against a 
Cabinet being formed from one pnrt iculnr group which 
is the strongest in your council? — {Mr. Ryan.) Not 
if it is strong enough. 

117. Then you will have one Cabinet from that 
group and possibly it might bo able to carr}' on for 
three or four years ? — {Mr. Gavin Jones.) Yes. You 
cannot hnvo communal represent nt ion in tho Cabinet. 
That is the point, 

118. (Jiairtnan ; Unless, I suppose, tho groups that 
combine are groups which may bo parties representing 
different communities ? — That* is so. 


lint wotcol that you can not possibly transfer Law and 
Order to tho Central Government. It is quite impor- 
nnt that tho polico who are continually in touch 
with the people should bo in close touch with the 
provincial Governments , and they cannot possibly 
bo controlled from Simla or Delhi. 

m To continue what I was saying, perhaps the 
Central Government did send round suggestions to 
provincial Governments in connection with Law and 
Order, but they were not really suggestions but more 
or Joss instructions ? — In matters of policy, yes; 
they could not control in dotail. 


120. In cases where it may turn into a great 
disaster 7 You romomber tho Moplah rebellion? 
You romomber Regulation III in Bengal? — {Mr. 
Ryan.) Wo refer to that. On page 370 we talk of 
discretionary powers to tho Governor-General. 

130. Then again, this paragraph has to be read 
with tho paragraph on page 370 to get a true picture ? 
— Yes, 


131. Then of courso it has been pointed out that 
to continuo Law and Order as a reserved subject in 
tho proxdnccs it really means continuance of diarchy? 
— {Mr. Gavin Jones.) That is so. 

132. To lesson this picture of diarchy, would you 
suggest that in your province the expenditure for 
Law and Order should bo n on *vo table ?— Certainly, 
wo do that; but wo prefer that it should go through 
tho main budget and the Governor should have the 
power to certify. 

133. It is in a way like the Army vote in the 
Central Government 1 — It will be in the same way, 

134. Would you suggest then that it should be 
mado non*votablo so that it does not amount to 


diarchy ?— (Afr. Carnegie.) I do not think so. It 
should bo votable. But in tho case of an extensive 


1 19. Then of coiuvo there will bo n good deal of givo 
and take in the Cabinet to carry on tho minister’s 
policy ?• — As in England if it is left to the Prime 
Minister to choose his Cabinet it will keep him* in 
power. 

120. At any rate, from tho point of viow of devising 
n constitutional structure, those things will really 
hnvo to take care of themselves. You cannot say in 
tho Act of Parliament, M Let tliero be two parties ” ? — 
Quito so. Sir. 

J21. Sir Arthur Froom : There is just one other 
thing which I would like to ask. You say under 
pub-bend (/;), “ Finance of Provincial Government, and 
financial control," "Tho committee of the Chamber 
in dealing with thus sub -head, feel that they cannot 
do more than recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should bo given to provincial 
Governments, subject to tho Governor’s veto." Now 
do you think it would bo a wise step for any province 
to separate itself altogether from central control in 
the matter of finances ? TOmfc I have at the back of 
my mind I may tell you at once , It is with regard 
to the loans and borrowings ? — {Mr. Ryan.) Tho 
next paragraph deals with that, tho Local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 

122. You say that the Local Government Borrowing 
Rules should bo maintained ? — -Yes. 

123. So you have got to read both together? 
Although you recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should be given to provincial 
Governments, at the some time it is not quite com- 
plete because there will bo the Central Government 
to control the loans and borrowings ? The two should 
bo read together 7— {Mr. Gavin Jones.) Yes. 

* ******** * 


127. To continue this question of Law and Order, 
one witness that we had before us in another place 
contended that there must.be a considerable amount 
Of control from the Central Government over Law 
and Order in the provinces. Might I ask you whethe 
your Chamber had that in mind? You agree that 
there must be a certain amount of .central control 
over Law and Order ? Had you that m nundi'-W e 
do not know what you mean by ft certain amount , 


cut, tho Governor should have the power to restore. 

135. In tho circumstances you suggest with regard 
to Law and Order you will never get your expenditure 
voted, or it will be very seldom that you will get it 
voted. That will be the first thing to be attacked 7 — 
{Mr. Ryan.) On page 371 we recommend powers of 
certification to the Governor. 

130. But that is a thing we want to get rid of as 
far as possible ? — (ibfr. Gavin Jones.) It is possible to 
make it non-votable; but perhaps the legislature 
would certainly like to discuss Law and Order. 

137. Chairman : I do not wish to press you, 
gentlemen, too far. Really we are very grateful to 
you for answering a number of very interesting 
questions to which one has to give careful thought. 
But, still, I should like to know this. On page 371 
3 'ou say at the end of the second paragraph : “ The 
Governor's powers of veto should extend to 1 Law and 
Order ’ as to other matters, but his powers of certifi- 
cation, which it is recommended shall be severely 
circumscribed, should certainly apply to * Law and 
Order.' ” I do not know whether you would be able 
to tell me what sort of severe restrictions on his 
present powers of certification in respect of Law and 
Order you have in mind ? — I think the intention there 
was that the powers should be circumscribed in 
regard to other matters. What we meant was that 
the Governor would not be able to certify with regard 
to other matters , but in the case of Law and Grder 
he will have the power to certify. That is all the 

intention. , , _ 

138. If that is your intention, what you have m 
mind would follow automatically. At present, the 
Governor has the power of certification which is 
much more extensive in the case of reserved subjects 
than in the case of transferred subjects ?— Yes. 

139. If you are going to transfer everytliing 
except Law and Order, it will follow that with regard 
only to Law and Order he wifi have the power of 
certification such as he now has over reserved sub- 
jects ? — Yes. We wish to make that clear. 

140. Sir Arthur Froom : There is only one other 
question which I wish to put. At, the top of 
p a( re 370 you refer to the Central Government and 
say that you do not recommend any change “ unless 
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it be in the direction of improving and increasing 
the power of the executive.’ 1 Have you in mind 
the position of the Central Government which is 
practically in a permanent minority ? Is that what 
you have in mind ? — Yes. That is so. 

141. Would you give the Central Government a 
permanent majority? — ( Mr . Ryan.) That is really a 
point that we prefer to leave to the Associated 
Chambers. 

142. Mr. Srivaslava : Mr. Carnegie, what is the 
membership of your Chamber? — (Mr. Carnegie.) 76. 

143. Does it consist of both Europeans and Indians ? 
- — Both. 

144. What is their proportion ? — I think there are 
about ten Indians. (Mr. Ryan.) We are speaking 
subject to correction. 

145. Could you tell me what amount of capital 
is represented by the members of your Chamber? — 
(Air. Carnegie.) No, we could not tell you off-hand; 
it is a very large sum. One member controls a capital 
of over three million pounds. 

146. It represents a large amount of capital ? — 
Yes; a very large amount of capital. 

147. Could you tell me what amount of taxes 
they pay ? — A very large amount ; much too large 


an amount. 

148. So that they have a real stake in the 
country ? — That is so. 

149. On page 369 of your memorandum you say that 
diarchy has failed. You have not given reasons there. 
Have your representatives on the council given you 
reasons? Are you aware of them? — (Mr. S outer.) 
Well, Sir, they had only powers of criticism and 
nothing else. That is the reason for the failure. 

150. But in the transferred departments they are 
supposed to have responsibility and power? — I am 
referring to the reserved departments. 

151. But diarchy refers to the transferred depart- 
ments ? — It was a general failure, not on any special 
side. (Mr. Gavin Jones.) I think it is because they 
have not had any control of the finances. They had 
to take what was allotted to them. (Mr. Carnegie.) 
They have not been made to feel any responsibility 
for any cut in finance on any particular head. 

152. Is it because that the ministers are not really 
supported by any definite parties in the council ? — 
(Mr. Gavin Jones.) Yes; that is so. They are depen- 
dent on the official bloc to keep them there. 

153. You know, Air. S outer — you have been in the 
Council — that various ministers have been appointed 
from time to time. Did they have the support of any 
large groups or parties? — (Mr. Souter .) No. Some of 
them have not had, and some have had. 

154. When they want to support a particular 
measure, how do they get the votes of the legislature ? 

(Mr. Ryan.) By devious means. (Mr. Souter.) 

I do not understand the question. 

155. The question is very simple. They are 

responsible to the legislature. They are supposed to 
carry the measures with the support of the legisla- 
ture'? (Mr. Gavin Jones.) Each measure has to be 

taken as it comes along and they may change from 
one part- of the measure to another part. They have 
sot to get on as best they can. 

156. There is no definite party behind the 
Cabinet ?— There has been no definite party behind 
the Cabinet; that is it. 

157. No efiort has been made to develop one . — 


(Mr. Souter.) No. . , , . 

158. Referring to the question oi panehayats, is 
it not the Chamber's idea that by establishing tnese 
panehayats it trill be the best means of educating the 
electors, X mean, political education! — {Mr. Byan.) 
That is the hope and the belief- 

159. And is it not your idea that it will be the best 
means of providing practical manhood sufirage . 
Manhood suffrage; that is right, yes. 

160. That is an alternative to the proposal winch 
has been made in various quarters about the extending 
of the franchise ?— Not direct franchise. ^ 

XG1. This is an indirect thing, but it is an ah -ma- 
il ve ? — Yes- 


162. Do you not think that tho panehayats could 
be developod in a short timo if tho Panchayat Act is 
made compulsory ? — They cortainly would. 

163. Just ns tho district boards had boon established 
by a stroke of tho pen ? — Yes, 

164. So that it will not really take a long timo to 
establish them if it woro desirod to do so ? — It ought 
not to. 

* ******** * 

175. Chairman : Air. Ryan, I soo in this Memoran- 
dum of tho Upper India Chamber of Commorco, on 
page 364, that you express tho viow : “ It is regarded 
as an incontestable fact that at present and for many 
years to come, communal representation must bo 
resorted to in India,” Why? — If minority com- 
munities are to got representation. 

176. Therefore, the answers which you have given 
just now on more points of detail, which I think it 
was quite reasonable for Mr. Srivastava to ascertain, 
do not affect your viow that the Aluhammadnn 
minority, as you think, must bo conceded communal 
representation ? — Not at all. 

177. I see that on page 365 you say that your 
Chamber would bo disposed to support the principle 
enunciated by Sir William Vincont, that thoro ought 
to be a weightago, an additional weight given to tho 
Muhammadans as their numerical weakness becomes 
greater ? — Yes. 

178. So that you not only think that they should 
have communal representation, but Whore they are in 
a minority, they should bo given more than the 
population proportion ? — Certainly, Sir, because of 
tho realisation of the importance of tho Muhammadan 
community. 

* ******** * 

180. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Yours is 
predominantly a European Association ? — Yes. 

181. The president of the Chamber as we]] as tho 
secretary have always been Europeans ? — Yes. 

182. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain ; How long is 
it that you have had an Indian member on the 
executive committee of your Association ?— 
(Mr. Ryan.) I can only speak from my own knowledge 
which now extends to about 16 years, and certainly 
in most of that period we have had an Indian member 
on the committee. 

* ******** * 

184. You have come out with a somewhat detailed 
suggestion with regard to the control of the police. 
Aly point is this. Do you think police would he better 
controlled by an agency central in nature than by an 
agency of a provincial nature? — {Mr. ScAUer.) No, 
(Mr. Gavin Jones.) No. 

185. Would it be your idea to have an official of the 
provincial Government in the legislative council 
without any responsibility to anybody there ? — Yes. 

186. That means that you will not allow even 
cuts on the police grant being discussed? — They 
can propose cuts, token cuts, but the Governor will 
have the deciding power. In other words police will 
remain exactly in the same position as it is now. 

187. Now, you say that all other subjects besides 
police should be transferred, but I suppose you are 
aware that Law and Order are inter -dependent with 
revenue ? — We say “ Law and Order.” 

188. Yes, but Law and Order are inter -dependent 
with revenue ? — Yes. 

189. Would you like revenue also not to be trans- 
ferred in the same v^ay ? — No, we should like it to be 
transferred. We do not want to reserve revenue. 

190. Aly point is this, that Law and Order is 
intertwined at present with land revenue? — In a 
sense, it is entwined with everything. 

* ******** * 

193. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Now with 
regard to the panchayat system oi yours, you say that 
the panchayat should be made the unit for the election 
of the members of the district boards, while the 
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departments, or "bo able only to provont these depart- 
ments from doing anything wrong ? — Why not both ? 

236. I thought you meant only positive? — Both. 

237. Both positive and negative? — You would 
get more illumination on that point by referring to 
the report of tho Muddiman Committee. 

238. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; To which para- 
graph do you refer ? 

. Chairman .-48. 

TFi'fnm {Mr. Ryan) .*48, yes. 

239. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : You said you could 
not have communal representation in the Cabinet ? — • 
{Mr. Gavin* Jones.) Yes. 

240. Are you aware of the fact that in Switzerland 
they choose the members of what is called tho Federal 
Executive Council — the Cabinet, really — from various 
communities and various cantons, according to Lord 
Bryce ? — I do not know the details of that. 

241. You may take it from mo ho refers to it? — 
In what sense is it communal ? — 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Ho is talking of the 
members of the council, and he says this : “ One of 
the seven is annually chosen to bo President of this 
Council and another to bo Vice-President, and 
neither may be re-elected for tho same post the 
following year. One is also by custom taken from a 
Roman Catholic canton, and very often one from the 
Italian-speaking cantons.” So they are chosen from 
various cantons. 

242. Chairman ; I am very glad you read the 
passage, for it is what I expected. Wo must draw a 
distinction between two tilings which, from the point 
of view of drawing up a Constitution, are perfectly 
distinct. One question is whether it is going to bo 
the written established law of the Constitution that a 
cabinet shall contain persons of different communi- 
ties. 

Dr . Shafaat Ahmad Khan : I meant only a con- 
vention. 

243. Chairman : I am pointing out a distinction 
which I think your question suggested. The other 
question is quite distinct ; it is whether it may not be, 
as a matter of expediency or as a matter of custom, 
a good thing to do. Let me give you an example. You 
can examine the list of members of the Cabinet in tho 
Dominion of Canada, and I am fairly sure you will 
always find there is a Roman Catholic in it. No doubt 
the reason for that is that in tho province of Quebec 
there is a great number of French-speaking Roman 
Catholics. Sir W. Laurier is one. But there is no 
section in the British North America Act which says 
there must be. If you were to take the High Court of 
England at this moment, you would probably find that 
amongst the judges there are members of the Church of 
England, there are Roman Catholics and there are 
Dissenters; but there is no law that there must 
be. It is a thing which is very likely to happen and 
very suitable. I was not clear, when you put your 
question just now, whether you meant to inquire 
whether these gentlemen thought it ought to be the 
law that there must be, or whether you meant only 
you thought it would be a good thing that such a 
custom should exist. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : I thought it was a very 
sweeping statement that only the strongest party in 
the House should be able to form a Cabinet, even if 
it consisted only of one community. The object of 
my question was to ask whether it would not be 
expedient — not as a matter of law — to choose members 
of the Cabinet from various groups, representing the 
various communities. 

244. Chairman : I follow ; I am much obliged. 
I thought you Were inquiring about an actual constitu- 
tional Statute. (To the witness) What do you think 
about that ? — I think it would naturally work out 
that way. If a Cabinet Were formed which wanted 
the support of the Muhammadan party, the Cabinet 
would be formed so as to get that support and would 
include someone from the Muhammadan party. 
But you cannot lay down a law to that effect : that 
is my point. 


245. Chairman : That is tho distinction, because 
I think, doctor sahib, some at least of tho Muslim 
deputation wero disposed to suggest it should bo 
part of tho written Constitution that there should 
be representatives of tho different communities in 
a givon Government ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Yes. 

Chairman : That is tho contrast. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : We advocate this. 

246. Mr. Desanges : You have given an opinion 
on education. What is your opinion about trans- 
ferring European and Anglo-Indian education to 
tho control of tho Central Legislature ? — I agree 
with that. (Mr. Ryan) : As a Chamber we have 
no mandato to speak on tho subject. I am prepared 
to give you my private opinion, if it is worth anything. 

247. You aro also chairman of the European 
Association ? — Of the United Provinces branch, yes. 

248. Can we havo your opinion as chairman of 
that body ? — Certainly. I strongly favour tho 
transfer of European education to the Central 
Government. 

249. I see you advocate the official bloc should 
be removed from the Lower House and not included 
in the Upper House? — Quite. 

250. Then surely you would want more than one 
representative on behalf of the European community 
in the Lower House? — Wo are not prepared to press 
for it. You see, Mr. Desanges, wo realise that there 
is little use in according seats when we find, as we 
do find difficulty in finding capable men to put 
forward to fill those seats. I emphasise the word 
“ capable.” 

251. In that case there is a chance, if Europeans 
are represented only by one staccato voice, of having 
legislation made against them ? — If it is staccato, 
so long as it is loud enough, it is all you can expect. 
If you doubled the number or trebled it you could 
make no difference in the voting power of the com- 
munity. {Mr, Soutcr) : None at nil. {Mr. Ryan) : 
We want a spokesman to put forward the opinions 
of tho community and watch their rights and 
privileges. 

252. You spoke about the franchise being too low. 
What would you suggest the franchise should be. 
It is on page 367 ?• — I do not know that we are in- 
structed to recommend any thing, but we do think it 
is too low. 

253. Kunxvar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : You said 
just now your Association was in favour of communal 
representation ? — Yes. 

254. If somehow it was possible to find some other 
method to substitute for communal representation 
which would secure Muhammadan representation 
I think you would not object to it ? — Minority 
representation. 

255. For tho minority, yes? — Have you any 
alternative in mind ? 

256. Not just at present? — I am not prepared 
to put one forward. 

257. Raja Kushalpal Singh : Is not it one of the 
functions of a panchayat to settle petty civil and 
criminal cases ?— Yes, and that is the function in 
which I understand they have been successful. 

258. Is not it against the canons of sound adminis- 
tration that judiciary should be elected ? — I think 
that the effects of the non-enforcement of that canon, 
in regard to panchayats, would be practically . 
negligible. It is already laid down what panchayats, 
as a judicial body, may and may not touch. The 
limit is very low. Government officials serving in 
the same circle cannot appear before a panchayat, 
and, with due respect to the chair, a very useful 
recommendation is that lawyers may not be employed. 

259. Are you aware that factions exist in very 
many villages ? — I am aware that factions exist, yes. 

260. Are not they great impediments to the smooth 
working of panchayats ? — Yes, but we cannot expect 
the working of the panchayat is going to he made 
ideally smooth. It should be the purpose of the 
Government to overcome these factions, and I 
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buttons of the coat without referring to the 
tailor. 

279. That is what it is, because the best suit of 
clothes made for somebody else does not always 
fit? — (Afr. Gavin -Jones) : They ought not to have 
power to alter the suit altogether. (Fide Appendix.) 

2S0. illr. Hartshorn : On page 3G6 you say : “ Owing 
to the backwardness of these classes ” — the depressed 
classes — “ and their lack of education any system 
of direct election would be unsuitable but it is felt 
that a system of electoral colleges could be estab- 
lished in each province among the depressed classes 
and that they should be given a right of election 
under this system. 1 * Would you tell us in a few 
words what your idea is about that ? In what way 
do you think electoral colleges could be created for 
the depressed classes ? — [Mr. Ryan) : I think we 
were here inspired more by hope than by belief. 
We know the depressed classes are moving towards 
self-assertion, and we feel it will not be long before 
they have moved sufficiently to allow some such 
machinery to be established ; but what that machinery 
should be we have not been able to consider. 


APPENDIX. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., 
Secretary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
CaWnpore, dated the 12th December, 1928, to the 
Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 


The attention of my Committee has been directed 
to the following passage in the press report of the 
examination of the delegates of this Chamber by the 
Joint Conference at Lucknow on Friday the 7th 
instant. It is at the end of the report and reads : — 

“ Sir John Simon : Should the new legislatures 
in India have some powers conferred upon them to 
make changes in their own internal structures? 

“ Mr. Gavin- Jones : The Chamber is not opposed 
to the idea of legislative bodies being empowered 
to effect minor changes in their internal structures 
provided such changes do not affect the structure 
as a whole.” 

As this report would lead to a very grave mis- 
understanding as to the Chamber’s attitude in regard 
to such a proposal I am directed to make the position 
clear. 

Sir John Simon was good enough, quite at the close 
of the examination of the Chamber’s delegates, to 
throw out a suggestion, which, without committing 
himself to any opinion, seemed to strike him as a 
point of view which had not been considered. As he 
put it, he was thinking aloud. 

This suggestion was that the legislatures should 
have the power to amend their own constitution 
in some respects, and he cited the action of one of 
the Australian Governments in this respect. 

The Chamber’s delegates were rather taken aback 
by this suggestion and could not at the moment 
offer any definite opinion, especially as they had no 
mandate from the committee on the subject. 
Mr. Carnegie remarked that it was a very difficult 
question on which the delegates could not then give 
an opinion. He endeavoured to get a ^ better 
appreciation of the suggestion by pursuing Sir John 
Simon’s own simile but refrained from committing 
• the Chamber to an expression of opinion. Mr. Gavin- 
Jones merely remarked that the powers of amendment 
would have to be very limited, and Mr. Ryan remarked 
that the Karachi Chamber of Commerce m their 
memorandum, seemed to have had in mind a some- 
what similar proposal. 

Actually all the delegates felt that the suggestion 
was not free of certain elements of danger, but put 
as it was, they were unable, on the spur of the moment, 
+n forms their views as to this. 

In view of the fact that the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce have, in their memorandum of the 3rd of 
October, 1928, made a very definite proposal on 
these lines a proposal which the Associated Chambers 
. “Save not been afforded an opportunity 


of considering, my committee feel that it is necessary 
for them now to state their definite views on the 
subject. 

They consider the Karachi Chamber’s proposal 
not only to be dangerous, but actually, in principle, 
opposed to the Imperial policy which Great Britain 
has always adopted towards the British Dominions 
and Colonies. 

In effect the Karachi Chamber propose that when 
the British Parliament decides the form which the 
futiue Government of India shall take, and Which 
they call the static Constitution, the Constitution 
shall become, after a certain period, “ a fluent 
constitution in which the future impelling influence 
will essentially be the Indian people themselves.” 

They wisely state their case in general terms 
only, but they definitely state that “at the end of 
the static period the future government should be 
by agreement amongst the people concerned, either 
directly or through the legislatures,” 

Since the Karachi Chamber agree that complete 
autonomous Government should be given to the 
provinces my Committee assume that their intention 
is that either the Central Legislature will have the 
power of altering its constitution or that a concensus 
of opinion of the people, as voiced by the provincial 
legislatures, shall have the power of extending self- 
government to the Central Legislature. 

Such a proposal is, in the view of my committee, 
impossible of achievement. It is totally opposed 
to British policy and it is impossible to reconcile 
it with the “ certain fundamental and unchangeable 
provisions,” which are outlined, and which, of 
themselves, are entirely incompatible with the ideal 
of “ self-government.” 

The British Parliament, when relinquishing the 
full control of the Government of a Dominion or 
of a Colony, has done so only to a legislature respon- 
sible to the people. To no other authority is it 
conceivable that such control could be relinquished 
and the very first essential in the grant of self-govern- 
ment is that the Dominion or Colony shall be capable 
of providing for its own defence and its own internal 
security, following upon the immediate withdrawal 
of the British Army. As my committee read the 
Karachi Chamber’s proposals it is intended that after 
the static period the legislatures will have the power 
to extend self-governing institutions to the full, 
without reference to the British Parliament. And 
yet it is definitely intended that- the British Army 
is to remain, togother with a percentage of British 
officers in the Indian Army and a percentage of 
British in the Civil Services. Such a position would 
be impossible. 

The proposal practically means that the British 
Parliament would draw up the static Constitution, 
and immediately divest itself of all further respon- 
sibility. The development of self-governing institu- 
tions would be left to the people of India themselves, 
and the British Army and the Services in India would 
be left, as it w'ere, in the air. 

Such a proposal is entirety lacking in an apprecia- 
tion of the realities of the situation. 

My committee naturally do not for a moment 
think that Sir John Simon had such a proposal 
in mind when he made his suggestion, but the lines 
on Nvhich he •was thinking would seem to be much 
the same as those which have led to the Karachi 
Chamber’s proposal, and my committee desire 
definitely to express their disapproval of the Karachi 
Chamber's memorandum. 

In regard to Sir John Simon's suggestion my 
committee are inclined to think that if the provincial 
legislatures were permitted to modify their own 
Constitutions, within a strictly limited sphere, no 
harm might follow, but even here, when the present 
communal tension is considered, such powers might 
lead to disruption. 

My committee hold the very definite view' that 
there should be no tampering with the Central 
Government, even in regard to internal detail, except 
by the authority of the British Parliament. 
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Memorandum submitted by THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION OP 

THE TALUKDARS OF OUDH. 


The Blue books and other official records are 
replete with the history of Oudh Talukdars. We 
therefore only give a brief outline of the position of 
tile Talukdars in this Memorandum. 

The Talukdars of Oudh are a body of landlords, 
who, before the annexation of Oudh, held estates 
under a system which was akin to the continental 
feudalism. After the annexation of Oudh, the British 
Government proceeded with the stimmar 5 r settlement 
of land in the province. Unfortunately the officers 
who at the time were the advisers of Government 
had no knowledge of actual conditions prevailing 
in Oudh and the Government on their advice thought 
that it would be to its advantage to make settlement 
directly with the occupants of the soil and to change 
the established system prevailing in Oudh from long 
ages. On the 4th February, IS56, an order was 
passed to make settlement directly with the actual 
occupiers of soil and to ignore the Talukdars. 

The Mutiny broke out in 1857 and the community 
of small holders of land newly created by the British 
Government soon rallied round the Talukdars — their 
former feudal Lords. Lord Canning came up and 
personally studied and investigated the whole question 
which resulted in the entire reversal of the policy 
of 1856. He was convinced that the Talukdars 
had been unjustly treated, and came to the conclusion 
that unless the rights and privileges of the Talukdars 
were recognised and their position restored, it would 
not be easy to restore peace and tranquillity in the 
Province and to ensure its prosperity. The rights 
and privileges which the Talukdars enjoy to-day 
are those which were conferred upon their ancestors 
under terms of Sanads issued during the time of 
Lord Canning by the order of the Crown. 

The British Indian Association was established 
in 1861 and represents the entire body of Talukdars 
of Oudh. The Talukdars, as it would appear, are 
a compact body with a common interest and with 
special laws of inheritance, usage and customs. 
The British Indian Association is perhaps the oldest 
or one of the oldest institutions of its kind. Every 
Talukdar is a hereditary member of it and has to 
contribute a percentage of the income of his estate 
for its maintenance. It therefore represents the 
entire Talukdari community. 

The necessity of the representation of the interests 
of the Talukdari community has been fully recognised 
in the legislature and our association has been 
allotted four seats in the present Provincial Council. 
This number was lower than our demand and the 
recommendation of the bocal Government , and we, 
therefore, claim a larger representation. We have 
got large stakes in the Province and in view of the 
recent communist movement, the maintenance of 
the landed aristocracy like ours which is a stable 
element in the Indian Polity may be in danger unless 
our representation is increased, and in the future 
constitution of India our full proprietary rights, 
title and possession, which have been guaranteed 
in perpetuity by British Government, are permanently 
protected. Oudh has an area of about 24 thousand 
square miles with a population of 12 millions and 
yields a Government revenue of over 1$ crores. 

Of this over a crore is the contribution of the 
Talukdars to the Public Exchequer. In addition 
to the land revenue, they pay 10 per cent, cesses 
towards the maintenance of the local boards and also 
largely contribute permanently towards educational 
and other institutions for the public benefit. Their 
importance in all affairs connected with the prosperity 
and well-being of the people of this Province is 
undeniable. This association, thoreforo, without 
being assertive in regard to the claims of the Talukdars 
for representation in the Legislature of this country, 
ventures to submit that their representation at 
present is inadequate, and should be increased. The 
Government of these Provinces also recommended 
five seats for us in the Council and this recommenda- 
tion was accepted by the Franchise committee. 


Basis of Franchise. 

Property should remain the basis of Franchise. 
We have fully considered this matter in relation 
to the conditions prevailing in these Provinces, and 
we are convinced that under the present conditions 
no other basis is feasible. The standard of qualifica- 
tion should be maintained. No lowering of the 
standard of income for purposes of qualification to 
vote would be desirable. 

Voting should be bv ballot-. We consider the 
desirability of introducing the system of open voting, 
and in our opinion while it has its virtues of developing 
more independence and moral tone in the voters it 
is subject to extraneous influence. 

Methods whereby particular interests may obtain 
ad equate represen tat ion. 

We represent particular interests. There are other 
communities of interests such as those of commerce, 
trade and labour. If our Legislatures, Provincial 
and Central, were to be composed of representatives 
of different interests this peril aps would alter the 
grouping and help the political evolution of represen- 
tative institutions and divert t-lie thoughts of the 
people from communalism to question affecting the 
material welfare of the country. The most suitable 
method by which particular interests can obtain 
adequate representation will be to allow their repre- 
sentation in the legislatures in proportion to the 
amount paid by such bodies to the Public Exchequer. 
The numerical strength of such bodies should not 
be the criterion for fixing the number of their repre- 
sentatives but their social, political and economic 
importance should be given due consideration. The 
cliief classes who are likely to suffer, if this principle 
is accepted, are the depressed classes and unorganised 
labour. In order to protect their interests some 
effective method should be adopted for such time 
as they are not property organised. 

As regards the communal question, unfortunately 
it is there and is due to cultural differences, economic 
reasons and last but not least, lack of political 
educa tion. We do not, however, consider i fc necessary 
to make any suggestions ns to the method of solving 
this problem. The British Indian Association repre- 
sents special interests and is composed of people 
of all denominations whoso economic interests are 
common and so far no communal footing has disturbed 
us. 

Growth of Parties . 

We are conscious that Parliamentary system of 
Government without a party system is an anomaly. 

The electorates are mostly ignorant and tlio political 
education, if any, they are receiving, is not of tho 
right kind. Behind all political activities lurk 
communal and religious feelings which nro great 
obstacles to the growth of healthy public opinion. 

In the first election, under Monfcford Boform Scheme, 
tho political cry of Non-co-operation was raised, 
but by tho time of second election, non-co-operation 
had lost its magic power, and tho communal question 
and religious sentiment began to bo noticenblo. In 
the last election, tho communal question and religious 
sentiment became proniincnt. I lie political-minded 
people have boon thrown in tho bnck-gTonnd by 
persons whoso outlook is either religious or communal. 
That the growth of political parties entirely depends 
on tho relations between tho various communities 
in India, goodwill and trust between them can only 
create such an atmosphere in which political parties 
can flourish. The growth of parties would entirely 
depend on the growth of public opinion. 

domination of Officials, 

p u bHc opinion is against tho official voting in 
the legislatures, but it is likely that their total affiance 
nmv be felt when questions involving technical 
knowledge come beforo the Councils. This deficiency 
can be removed by means of a provision in the consth 
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tut ion thnt the Ministers in charge of the department 
will have n right to call upon the heads of the depart- 
ment and experts to speak in the house in order to 
enlighten the house on a particular question. But 
they should not bo allowed to vote. 

The presence of an oilicial block is also an obstacle 
in the way of the growth of party system in the 
legislature. The ministry, under the present consti- 
tution. can, with the help of the oflicinl block, afford 
to treat the non-official majority in the house with 
scant courtesy. 

Territorial changes. 

Wc do not consider it necessary to make territorial 
changes cither for purposes of Provincial legislatures, 
Council elections or re-ad just ment of local self- 
governing administrative units, so far ns the United 
Provinces are concerned. 

Local Sclf»Govcming Podics. 

The result of the working of the Local Self- 
Governing bodies, with a few exceptions, indicates 
thnt full advantage has not been taken by them 
of the opportunities afforded by the new liberal 
constitution to carry on their administration on 
democratic lines. This is largely duo to inexperience 
of the members. With more experience and educa- 
tional progress, it is hoped that the state of things 
will improve. In these circumstances wo are of 
opinion thnt the present system should continue. 
While suggesting the maintenance of the present 
system in ea«e of these bodies, we strongly recommend 
that they should receive financial ami advisory help 
from Government to onablo them to innko improve- 
ments in education, hygiene and communications. 

Prot'incial Government . 

The demand for autonomy in Provincial Govern- 
ments npjwnrs to be unanimous, but we consider 
it necessary to provide certain reservations nt this 
stage, Wc, therefore, beg to suggest that : — 

1. the Cabinet, system consisting of Ministers 
with joint responsibility should be introduced 
and the Ministry .should bo responsible to the 
Legislature ; 

2. thnt with the exception of the department 
for the maintenance of Law and Order, all 
other departments should be made Transferred 
Subjects; 

3. that the department relating to the main- 
tenance of Law and Order should be placed 
in the hands of a person appointed by order 
of the Crown and remain a reserved subject 
as at- present; 

4. the life of the Provincial Legislature should 
be increased from three to five years. It is 
too short a time to carry through any schemo 
that may bo started by the Government and 
the election expenses on the Public Exchequer 
ns well ns for the candidates recur too frequently ; 

5. the power to assent or to veto a Bill should 
be vested in the Governor and as n representative 
of the Crown, the dignity of his office should 
bo maintained as well as Ins position as a 
constitutional ruler. The legislature should not 
therefore have the power to curtail the expendi- 
ture necessary to maintain his position as such ; 

6. the position of the Governor in relation 
to the Ministers should remain as it is under 
the present constitution ; 

7. the Provincial Governments should bo 
made independent of the Government of India 
so far as their powers of dealing with Provincial 
Subjects go. The control of tho Government 


of India on tho Provincial Government should 
ho limited to departments which nro primarily 
the concern of tho Government of India; 

8, t lio strength of tho Council ns nt present 
constituted is hardly justifiable for a repre- 
sentative legislature. 

Tho population of tho United Provinces is very 
largo. While on tho ono hand, wo arc not inclined 
to have tho number of tho representatives in tho 
Council fixed in proportion to what is generally 
found in tho democratic constitutions in Europe; 
on tho other hand wo are of opinion that tho repre- 
sentation in tho Council should bo such as would 
admit of a fair amount of representation in tho 
Council, considering tho area and population of tho 
Province. Tho ration of ono representative for 
every two lacs of population is what wo recommend. 
Tin's will increase tho number of constituencies and 
will thereby automatically dccreaso their area and 
make them more compact and workable. At tho 
present moment, tho candidates find it very difficult 
to nurso their constituencies, but with smaller 
constituencies tho candidates will bo in bettor position 
to canvas* and educato their voters mom effectively. 
We have already submitted that our representation 
in the Legislative Council is inadequate. Wo there- 
fore urge that tho number of our representatives 
in the Council in its present strength should bo 
six. Tho same proportion should bo maintained 
in case of any increase in tho numerical strength 
of the Council. 

Second Chamber. 

It may bo said that until comploto autonomy 
is given to tho Provincial Legislatures, thoro is no 
need for a Second Chamber in tho Provinces. Our 
reconunondntions for the constitution of Provincial 
Legislature, if adopted, will not result in comploto 
autonomy of tho Provincial Councils but will no 
doubt go far towards autonomy and make a sub- 
stantial advance in thnt direction. If wo have not 
recommended tho transfer of tho department for 
tho Maintenance of Law and Ordor it is for weighty 
and special reasons. Wliilo wo recognise tho impor- 
tance of tho extension of tho representative system 
of Provincial Govornmonts, wo nro of opinion that 
it should bo well-ordained and judiciously controlled. 
Wc, therefore, strongly feel tho necessity of a 
restraining power and sober scrutiny of tho work 
of our Provincial Legislature which is still in its 
earlier stages. In these circumstances, wo feel 
that is is necessary to create a Second Chamber in 
this Provinco, consisting of porsons of largo vested 
interests, higher educational qualifications and 
oxporienco of higher form of judicial and adminis- 
trative work, in ordor to supervise, control and 
restrain by moans of their maturo judgment any 
decisions that may bo takon by tho First Chamber 
in a state of oxcitomont. 

We do not mako any proposals regarding tho 
Rtrongth and composition of tho Second Chamber 
but wo are of opinion that broadly it should be on 
tho linos of tho Council of State. 

Beforo wo concludo this memorandum, wo beg 
to submit that an Association like ours representing 
such an important community of interests has not 
been given any representation in tho Central Legis- 
lature. Wo aro a body ancient and legally constituted 
and have a record of jmblic services which wo can 
justly be proud of. Wo therefore earnestly put 
forward what wo bolievo to be our just claim for 
representation, in tho Central Legislature and to 
be moderate wo only ask for two seats in the Assembly 
and ono in tho Council of State, in the present 
strength. 


Bb 2 
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Special Representation . 

Special representation and Franchise has been 
granted under all Reforms to important minorities 
and special interests in the various provinces of the 
country. What we have now to look to is that an 
adequate and proper representation is secured to 
such constituencies under any Reform Scheme. 

The Association regretfully submits that justice 
has not been done to the claims of the great zamindar 
community of the Province of Agra. Rather dis- 
crimination has been shown and in some quarters to 
an invidious extent. This is one of the most pinching 
and long standing grievance of the zamindars of the 
Agra Province. They have never been given an 
adequate and proper representation on the various 
Legislatures concerned although they have fought for 
it every time an opportunity presented itself. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
Province of Agra is the major province. There are 
altogether 48 districts in both the provinces of 
which no less than 36 districts belong to the Province 
of Agra, while out of the ten divisions which go 
to make up these two Provinces, eight divisions 
belong to Agra alone, there remaining only two 
divisions assigned to the Province of Oudh; viz., 
in point of territorial area the Province of Agra is 
four times as large as Oudh is. Similar^, in point of 
land revenue, Agra pays Rs. 5,15,00,000, while 
Oudh pays Rs. 1,76,00,000 only as land revenue; 
in other words, the Province of Agra contributes 
over two-thirds of Government revenue, while tho 
Province of Oudh contributes only one-third. This 
will be found to be the case in almost all resources of 
taxes, cesses and other incomes to the Government 
of the Province in all branches of life. 

It is therefore safe to conclude, that a great 
injustice lias been done to the zamindar community 
of the Agra Province, when they of the oiglit divisions 
or 36 districts, have been allotted only two seats 
in the Local Legislative Council, while the Taluqdars 
of Oudh confined to two divisions, or 12 districts only, 
have been conferred four seats, and that all at once by 
direct method through the British Indian Association, 
Lucknow, which direct election through thoir own 
Institution gives them an additional dovelopmont and 
consolidation in tho political life of the country. 

Tho zamindars of the Agra Provinco therefore on tho 
data and precedence given above, should reasonably 
got three times, if not four times, more than wlint 
the Taluqdars of Oudh have got, viz., tho Agra 
Provinco Zamindars should bo awarded 12 seats 
in the Local Legislatures and a proportionate number 
of seats in other Legislatures in the country. 

At tho lowest, the Agra Zamindars should got 
eight seats in the Local Legislatures, corresponding 
with tho number of divisions which go to make up tho 
Provinco of Agra, and that by way of direct represen- 
tation through thoir Institution at Allahabad; in 
other words eight representatives elected by tho 
Agra Provinco Zamindars’ Association, AUnlmbad. 

If, however, tho strength of tho Local Council is 
appreciably increased, our representation should in 
that caso proportionately increase automatically. 

Tho Agra Provinco Zamindars claim special repre- 
sentation in tho Indian Legislative Assembly ns well 
ns in t ho Council of Stato. 

Direct representation has been granted to tho 
British Indian Association, Lucknow, in respect of 
nil tho four scats allot ted to tho special land-owning 
interest there. The Agra Provinco Zamindars' 
Association, Allahabad, similarly claims tho privilege 
of direct representation in tho legislatures. The 
qualifications for electors (to the Legislative Council 
elections) under the Rules for Atrm Landholders' 
const ituenev and for membership of the Agra Province 


Zamindars* Association, Allahabad, are the samo 
viz., zamindars paying Rs. 5,000/- and over, ns 
Government revenue, nro eligible for tho membership 
of the Association also, while tho samo qualification 
makes a zamindar qualified to become an elector in 
the Agra Landholders’ constituency, as also qualifies 
him to become a member of the Council representing 
the special zamindar constituency in the Legislatures. 

In view of the rapid turns that tho Democratic 
spirit is taking in this country, it seems desirable to 
foresee the result. Although at present zamindars 
are being returned in a goodly number, yet it will not 
be the caso in tho near future, and it is thought 
desirable to have a Second Chamber added to tho 
Local Legislature. This will insure the retention of 
a fair number of such representatives os have got a 
stake in the country and could take a calm and dis- 
passionate view of tho problems before them, avoiding 
extremes. 

The Association claims direct representation in all 
Legislatures including tho proposed Second Chamber 
for tho great Zamindar Community of tho Provinco 
of Agra. 

Previously, when tho Roforms were under considera- 
tion in 1917-19 tho Association was refused direct 
representation. It was said that tho British Indian 
Association of Lucknow was self-supporting by virtuo 
of its funds, and established finances ntul (that it) 
had its own Headquarters buildings. It was mainly 
on these grounds that direct representation was 
conferred on tho Taluqdars* Institution. Xow tho 
Agra Provinco Zamindars* Association, Allahabad 
has also got both these things; it has now its “Agra 
Provinco Zamindars’ Association Contribution Act of 
1927,” as woll ns it lias just completed its Head- 
quarters building called Meston Mansion and tho 
Marris HalJ. Tin's Institution Jins therefore now been 
firmly established by virturo of its “Contribution 
Act II of 1927 ” and own Headquarters buildings 
and can therefore claim direct representation like tho 
one which has been in voguo in tho Province of Oudh 
in respect of tho British Indian Association. 

Wo rightfully beg to claim tlmt the Zamindars of 
tho Provinco of Agra, apart from their right to stand 
for tho General Constituency, must have seats 
allotted for t heir Association in tho Assembly and tho 
Council of Stato, and tho Agra Province Zumt ndnrs f 
Association of Allahabad only should hnve tho right 
to return them. 

Tho Association also bogs to pro*s tho claims for an 
ndcqunto representation of Zamindars in public 
services, botli Provincial and Imperial, The A-mein- 
tion further begs tlmt in making appoint meats of the 
Cabinet Members in tho Central ami Provincial Legis- 
latures duo regard will ho paid to the Importance and 
Interest of tho Landed Classes. 

Tiio Association hopes tlmt it has been reasonable 
in its humble claims and fair tn all mne^rtmt in tin * 
problem of special Representation of the Arm 
Zamindars in tho Legislatures of the country. 


Turn: Carv. 

Copt/ of Resolution So. 7 ptmrd nt thr A r mi if R-nrrtil 
\Vc.tWoii5 ojtht Agra Rrovinrr Znrnh>'hri' 
tion, A llnhnba<l. hrhl on the of Jin, wiry, 
1928, at the Afi'ociation'A prnni'f t at 9 u.m, 

7. The Coming Royal CominiWou. — Th»*r" an 

animated and profound riiVu si«m mi tie* qu- <fiori 
at the end of which the following R.*.ohif;mj v ai 
adopted : — 

(a) “ iWdwd that the Agra Proving* Zarnm- 
darn' A*-ocintinn while feeling gtvn’Iy »lr* 
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appointed at the entire exclusion of Indians from 
the Simon Commission, do realise that owing to 
their demands, as regards their proper and 
adequate representation on the Legislatures as 
well as the creation of a Second Chamber having 
been neglected by the former Reforms they 
cannot afford to simply wait and mark time.” 

(6) 11 That their representation in the Legisla- 
ture . of the Agra Province should be increased 
from two to eight by allotting eight seats tor 
them on the U.P. Legislative Council.* 

(c) “In any scheme of further instalments of 
Reforms to be granted to Indians a Second 
Chamber in the Provincial Legislature should 
form an integral part of the Constitution.*’ 

(d) “ An adequate separate representation in 
the Central Legislature should be granted.** 

(e) “That the above resolution be made over 
to their representatives selected from the 
members of the Association, who will submit the 
same to the proper authorities.” 

The Resolution was put to vote and was carried by 
majority. 


Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. 

The Simon-Commission Sub-Committee. 

Proceedings of an urgent meeting held on the 1 5th 
October , 1928, at 3.30 p.m., at the Association's 
premises. 

1. To consider the “The re-drafted memo- 
memorandum and re- randum was considered and 
draft it in the light of adopted unanimously with 
the changed circum- slight amendments and alter- 
stances, with Assistant ations.” 

Secretary’s note. 

“ Further resolved that 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Obaidur Rahman Khan, Mir 
Ali Sajjad Sahib, the Raja 
Bahadur of Padrauna, the 
Raja Bahadur of Manda, 
Raja Kalicharan Nuira 
Sahib and Rai Ishar Sahai 
Bahadur be requested to 
kindly prepare themselves to 
give evidence before the 
Simon CommissioD as repre- 
sentatives of the Associa- 
tion.” 


Supplementary Memorandum by the AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


I have the honour to inform you as follows : — 

We had our Annual General Sessions of the Associa- 
tion on the 4th November, 1928. The slightly 
amended Memorandum already submitted to you was 
adopted in toto and in addition it was also resolved 
to bring two more important facts before you in the 
best interest of the general progress of the Reforms 
to come : — 

One is that the life of the Legislatures be enhanced 
to 'five years, instead of three years as obtains now. 
This is expected to give better and fuller education 
to the Council members of the methods of responsible 
government to be followed under a representative and 
democratic form of government. 

The second point is, that it appears from the 
newspaper reports, that the educated party wants 


the Meston Awards to be amended and financial 
relations between the Provincial and Imperial 
Government to be readjusted. In case if this sug- 
gestion is to get a hearing at the hands of the Simon 
Commission, the prayer of the Association is, that in 
any such case, direct or indirect, the Permanent Settle- 
ment where obtaining should not be allowed to suffor 
any go back on the pledges so sacredly and solemnly 
made by British Government to the people of the 
Provinces which such a settlement already extends. 
It would amount to a breach of faith and injure the 
cause and existence of the landed community fear- 
fully. 

I hope you would bring this matter as well before 
the Commission. 


Memorandum on behalf of the PEOPLE OF ORISSA. 


We, the undersigned, on behalf of the People of 
Orissa accord a cordial welcome to you, the Members 
of the Statutory Commission, and heartily make the 
following submissions for your careful consideration. 
We reserve our suggestions and observations, in 
general, upon the structure and working of the existing 
constitution of British India, and submit at present a 
tentative bare outline on your terms of reference 
from (a) to (g) and most respectfully lay particular 
stress upon one point, namely, the suitability of 
existing areas for legislative and administrative pur- 
poses and growth of representative institutions. 
Here we draw your special attention to the case of 
Orissa and Oriyas placed under four distinct Pro- 
vincial administrative units, forming a hopeless 
minority in every Province they are attached to. 

The aim of the Reforms inaugurated in 1917 was 
' to lead India to progressive realisation of full respon- 
sible Government by increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of administration. To the Oriyas 
who have been placed under four administrations this 
increasing association has been an impossibility. 
They have been tied to the tail end of each Province 
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and as such the pulsation of the heart at the centre 
of administration fails to reach the extremities. 
They are as the Government of Bihar put it in them 
letter to the Financial Relations Committee a “ distant 
adjunct ” of all the Governments and as such relegated 
to negligence. Moreover it has served to create 
intermediary ruling races who dominate the Provinces 
and naturally all the benefits, that accrue from any 
Scheme of Reforms calculated to grant more power 
and privilege to the people, come to them. Hence 
the Oriya position has become more insecure and the 
fruits of reforms are practically denied to them. 
Their fate is no better than that of the Scheduled 
Districts classed as backward tracts. ' 

Since the eighties of the last century the Oriyas 
have agitated and agitated for their unification under 
one administration. This was recognised by Com- 
missioner Cook of Orissa in the Annual General 
Administration Report of Orissa in 1894—95. In their 
letter No. 3G78 of 3rd December, 1903, the Govern- 
ment of India were “disposed to unite the whole of 
Oriya-speaking peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
Administration.” Over 2o long years have passed, 
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(hiring which grent mid momentous administrative 
changes were made mid mmmdc, partitions wore made 
mid annulled, hut tho pious wish of tho Government 
of India to unite Oriyas is At ill unfulfilled and their 
strenuous continual constitutional ngit/Uio/i goes 
unheeded. 

In the great Indian body politic, the Oriyns omergo 
ns n distinet factor. They have a history of their own 
and are distinguished from others j isycb ol ogicnl Iv ami 
socially, othnologicnllv and linguistically, education- 
ally and economically. Tho predominance of a \nst 
nmjoritv of another race has in many instances 
tended "to effect this distinctive feature of the race. 
Lord Crewe in his Durbar despatch of I1HI admitted 
this whoa he said ” Orissa lias long felt uneasiness at 
n {Kissthlo loss of identity as a distinct community. 
Dut this lii>*sy/njvithctic recognition of the psychology’ 
of the Oriva JX'Oplo ultimately ended in getting them 
from the frying-pan to the fire by placing them under 
four administrations instead of tlireo as before. 

The Oriva’s d.unaud of his linguistic boundary is 
corroborated Uv Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India, “ Tho Orissa country is not confined to the 
division which now beam that name. It includes a 
portion of the district of Midnnporo in tho ^rth, 
which together with a part of Balasore was tho 
Orissa of tho phrase “Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
met in the Regulations passed By tho Goyerwnent m 
the Inst decade of tho IStli century. Oriya is also 
the language of most of tho District of bmgbhum 
belonging to the division of Chhotnnngpur and of 
Bevernl neighbouring Native States tvlnch fall poh i- 
eallv within tile same division (somo of w Inch hat e 
lately been transferred to the Onssa States). In the 
West it is the language of Ewpur m the Central 
Provinces and also of the number of Native States 
which lie between those Districts and Orissa proper 
On tho South it is the language of the North pntf o' 
Madras. District of Ganjom with its connected Nat no 
States, and of tho Joyporo Agency of \ uagapattun. 
It is thus spoken in three (now t n four) Cos eminent., 
of British India, viz., in the Bower Provinces of 
Bemud, in the Central Provinces and ra the Madras 
Presidency (and in Bihar and Orissa). Sometime, 
the Oriya character are frankly ® 

language is written in Bengalee character. The 
above statement is a clear proof of tho loss of the 
identitv of the Oriya race referred to above. 

After two decodes of strenuous and continuous 
constitutional agitation the Onvos were 
drawing tho attention of the authors of the joint 
report during the Reform days in 1919 who recognised 
the claims of Orissa in tho following terms: 

‘‘In Orissa and Berar at all events it seems to 
us that tho possibility of instituting Sub-Provmces 
need** not be excluded from consideration at a very 
early date." Ten long and expectant years hate 
passed but the "early date" adumbrated by 
Montague and Chelmsford has not yet arrived, though 
the Orissa representatives have, since then, in the 
o^l and Imperial Legislatures, drawn the attention 

STriou a®* into the 
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weighty considerations were consigned by them to the 
limbo of impracticability under tho weight of Reforms 
which they advocated. Further, they say that 
“ division of territory which are not made in response 
to a popular demand is apt to provoke wide and deep- 
seated dissatisfaction.” Is not the demand of the 
Oriyns for union a popular demand ? Is not this 
uncouth combination of the Oriyas with people of 
other races and languages unnatural and unjust ? 
Have not the Orivas been "sacrificed without 
compunction ” as Lord Cnrzon put it ? It is a pity 
that the authors of the Reforms faded to do what they 
could have done by a stroke of their pen. Certainly 
the Oriya union would never have been imposed upon 
the people by official action. The Orivas demanded it 
and they could have granted it if they meant to do 
justice. Instead of having recourse to a processwhich . 
should have preceded rather than followed the Reforms 
in order that all peoples and races of India might have 
reaped its benefits , the authors left the matter to the 
Government of India which in duly, 1917, has been 
depicted by the Right Honourable Mr. Montague as 
** too wooden, too iron, too inelastic and too ante- 
diluvian.” Till now the case of Oriya union h as been 
buried under red tape and it may continue there till 
Doonicsday unless the Oriyas put themselves under 
better tutelage to learn the mode of agitation that 
tells. 

Orissa has alwavs been the pawn of experiments. 
Like a football she was kicked from one Province to 
the other and the people were never consulted. In 
uniting all Oriyas under one administration a consul- 
tation of the wishes of the people concerned is deemed 
necessary, but in putting the Oriya people under 
other races it was never dreamt of. Rather this vro- 
section of the Oriya people is explained away as a 
matter of historical accident over which the Gov em- 
inent have no control and they cannot remedy it 
even if thev so desire. . 

A separate administration for fifteen millions of 
people is not an unreasonable or cffildish demand- 
Tho onlv peg on which the authorities hang their 
arguments against, is finance. If the Government Were 
determined to save the Oriya people, tio financial 
difficulty would stand in the way. It never did m 
tho case of the North-Western Fronber Trovmce 
It was never thought of m the case of Bihar. The 
North-Western Frontier Province does not meet 
its own finance. What vast sums of money wewsp^t 
over the abandoned temporary capital at Kancln and 
the new capital at Delhi? Were the people con- 
sulted then? Did financial consideration^ weigh 
with the authorities in these »«««»? Certainly a 
“Thera is a Way where there is the Bill. 

Government in all the Win vou have ” 

tho coat in accordance wi Indian Adminis- 

is an old saying, inapplicable to the Jnman 

tration. The Government a < w* required 

Finance of the ooontrv^mth^ ^bbief or prestige of 
to supply money to \ ee TTnllmid and Switzerland 
administration. Belgium, thQU gi 1 small carry on 
which .in area and pop . <phev do not emulate 
their efficient adrmnis v ra nce or Italv in matters 
England, Germany, ^ “ice Administrative 

of finance. and area. The 

units with rnu ch Je “ ; P P Province, Baluchistan, 

North-Westem Bronti^ ceg _ Their a , 
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for the good and efficient ^ on the ^ 0 f the 
Dffited States of America wiU be 

necessary . 
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Memorandum on behalf of the People of Orissa. 
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States formed on the basis of language and race 
avo more homogeneous and so calculated to bring on 
peace and contentmont to tho various linguistic 
units forming tho great- Indian Nationality. The 
parable of body and the members should not bo lost 
sight of. A weak unhealthy portion of India Will 
neither contribute to tho strength of tho Indian 
Government nor facilitate tho growth of Indian 
Nationalism which leaders of all shades of opinion so 
ardently desire. Unity and expansion of tho diverso 
racial units of India can only contribute to the autono- 
mous development of the United States of India or 
else democratic Swaraj will bo an impossibility; 
and Swaraj, whatever be tho connotation of the term, 
will mean a substitution of the brown bureaucrat in 
the placo of the while one. 

A sore in the extremity of a limb takes time to 
heal ns circulation is feeblest towards tho end and it 
is far removed from the heart. The human body 
affords a striking parallel to an administration. Tho 
disabilities and disadvantages duo to distance have 
been summed up by tho Government of Bihar in their 
letter to the Financial Relations Committeo on May 
29th, 1920. 11 Tho development of Bihar and Orissa 

was hampered in the past by its attachment to 
Bengal. That Province not unnaturally devoted a 
large part of its limited resources to develop in and 
near the capital city of Calcutta, while its distant 
adjuncts in Bihar and Orissa were neglected.” What 
was true of Bihar and Orissa with Bengal is more 
true in the case of Orissa with Bihar. Calcutta, the 
capital city of Bengal — was only 250 miles from the 
seat of Orissa’s capital, while Patna, the capital of 
Bihar is ovor 600 miles from Cuttack. Orissa the 
distant adjunct of the Province of Bihar “ not 
unnaturally ” suffers disadvantages and inattention 
due to distance by a greater degree than she suffered 
with Bengal. Hence wo emphatically declare that the 
existing areas so far as the Oriya-speaking tracts are 
concerned are most unsuitable for Legislative and 
Administrative purposes. 

The foregoing sentiments also find an echo in the 
Parliamentary Speech of Lord Curzon, the Author 
of the Partition of Bengal, where he made a prophecy 
the following terms : — 

“ Take the Orissans. No one has paused to think 
what they want. You could not know of your secrecy, 
because you consulted nobody in advance. They 
want the ie*union of the Oriya-speaking people. 
They want to remain under Calcutta to which they 
have been attached so long. What is the good of 
Orissa being tied to the tail of Bihar, where there is no 
* affinity of language or race, with wliich they have 
nothing in common and from wliich they are separated 
by a great belt of mountains and rivers over which we 
have never been able to carry a railway. I venture to 
prophesy that this is a blunder that cannot remain 
permanent. Were the Orissans an agitating people, 
which they are not, they would soon make their 
protest heard. As it is they have been sacrificed 
without compunction. The same might be said of 
Chhotanagpur, but I wili not labour that point. The 
fact is, this new Province of yours on the West of 
Bengal is a bundle of odds and ends which you have 
thrown together because you did not know what else 
to do with them. In Bengal you have united Ben- 
galees because they are all of the same race and 
language, but when you come to these other Provinces, 
you force into an unnatural union these people of 
different race and lanpage.” 

Further an Ex-Minister of Bihar, Mr. M. S. Has, 
C.I.E., pointed out the Oriya disabilities to the 
Muddiman Committee in 1925 in most unequivocal 
terms. Wo place the whole text with the Bihar 
Government’s comment thereon in Appendix A. 

The history of the movement and various difficulties 
have been set forth at some length in the Book 
entitled “ The Oriya Movement ” which we submit 
herewith "as Appendix B*. - A rough outline 


of 


Franchiso is appended in Appendix C. And the 
financial aspect of the now Province in Appendix D. , 
Some authoritative opinions of those responsible for 
Indian Administration and Provincial non -Officials 
aro given in Appendix E. 

While submitting this rough outline we reserve 
a fuller observation on theso subjects at a later date. 
Our demand is the same as we put forward before the 
Montagu and Chelmsford Commission. 

For reasons stated above we most sincerely and 
emphatically demand that all the Oriya-speaking 
countries bo placed undor a separate administration 
or bo placed under an administration where the Oriyas 
will find ample scope for their expansion, peace and 
contentment and will bo propitious for the autono- 
mical development of the Oriya people, so that the 
benefit of Political and Administrative concessions 
may not be interloped by an intermediary dominant 
sister race. Wo want bread, pray serve us not with 
stones. 

Whatever be the criticisms levelled at the British 
Administrations by the Indians, their faith in the 
senso of justice of the British people is not fully shaken. 
We, on behalf of the Oriya people, approach the 
Members of the Commission with an unswerving faith 
in theirsenso of justice and hope that justice be done, 
if justice bo due, to the Oriya grievance. 

ArrENDtx A. 

Note of Mr. Mad hit Sudan Das, C.I.E., late 
Minister of Bihar and Orissa. 

Tho reforms were introduced ns a remedy to the 
political situation created by a foreign rule more than 
a century old. The peasants who form 99 per cent, 
of tho population are ignorant. They do not under- 
stand economic principles underlying the administra- 
tion. They know that tlieir economic condition is 
growing from bad to worse. They trusted the high * 
caste educated people and had been in the habit of 
being led by them. When the educated people were 
disaffected towards the ruling race disaffection 
permeated the whole social atmosphere. It became 
a simple race question, people did not stop to enquire 
into tho relative merits of the existing system and the 
promised Swaraj. Race feeling is the overpowering 
passion. Race feeling is not directed to a particular 
race. Race feeling, as history shows, seeks to promote 
the interest of the race and it does not matter what 
race’s interest clashes with the interest of the race 
wliich occupies a vantage ground. History shows that • 
the Jews divided the population of the world into two 
classes, Jews and Gentiles. The Greeks divided the 
world’s races into Greeks and Barbarians, the Hindus 
divided the world’s population into Hindus and *. 
Mlechhas. 

The population of this Province has two races, 1 
Biharis and Oriyas. A perusal of the reasons given in 
paragraph 20 of the despatch dated the 25th August 
1911 will furnish sufficient justification for the Bihar 
feeling that Orissa has been tacked to the new pro- 
vince for the benefit of Biharoos- as without tackling 
Orissa Bihar could not claim Council Government 
being too small both in area And populat ion. 

Once a race is impregnated with the belief that- tho 
best interests of another TC.ee will he secured by i ht> 
former’s control of the administration, j(. D not 
possible to induce the more powerful rnon to give tho 
inferior race an opportunity to dnvnlop u of 

by */"' "Ijf-i'tiim of the 

British ^-n-.-rc't’ore of <hii \ miutln hoy v It VI tfimsfor 

of » •> lit.lmu MniMor. u i! 
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fn kffiat MU I Government On 
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taut MU' b * IfffhV Bay $ tvM\* would ho wit io/sm mrnnr.f 

NbMlvSlMv-W BihMt .Mmi'itor. Two <hw uj?/ 
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* Not printed. 
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(Y) Mines, Forest and Mis. 
Revenue (Provincial) 

(VI) Local cess, Ronds and 
PAW incomes : — 
Cuttack 

Puri 

Bnlnsoro 


Rs. 01,23S 


Rs. 2,30,100 
Rs. 1,13,404 
Rs. 1,12, G70 


Rs. 450,282/- 

Sambalpur (Figures are included in land Revenue 
Account). 


(VII) Jails : — 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Sambalpur ... 

(Y1I1) Registration: — 
Cuttack 
Bala? oi*o 

Puri 

Angul ... 
Sambalpur ... 


... Rs. I7,S05/I3 as. 
... Rs. 2,7S4/15 as. 
... Rs. 2,7S3/3 as. 


... Rs. 85,033 
... Rs. 43,412 
... Rs. 38,487 
... Its. 1,108 
... IX s. 4,418 


Rs. 173,024 


Total of Income (I) — (VIII) Rs. S5,15,470. 

The land Rev. will undergo an increment of 25 to 
30 p.c. after the present settlement in 1920 
Rs. 10,00,000/-. 

To this total must be added the incomo on other 
heads of revenue which may amount to Rs. 5,00,000/—. 

From Orissa with Bihar and Orissa wo get an annual 
Revenue of about one crore. 

Income-tax and supertax in Ganjnm as gathered 
from Mr. U. M. Sen's report Rs. 40,00,000/-. 

Income from Ganjnm ns per Mr. Sen’s report 
Rs. 38,00,000/-. 

Income from other Oriya-speaking tracts, c.g., the 
District of Singbbhum in Chotnnogpur, nine thanns 
in Bengal, Ivhaiinr, Bnstar, Pndampur, Chandrapur 
and Malkhurcla States etc. in C.P. approximately 
about Rs. 30,00,000/—. 

We may fairly estimate a total revenue on all heads 
of Orissa to be two crores ami twenty lacs. 

When Assam was taken over from tlio Chief 
Commissioner to bo a Governor’s Provinco it had an 
income of one crore and 75 lacs. 

As far os coukl be gathered from these incomplete 
figures finance won’t stand in the way of creating 
Orissa a Governor’s provinco just liko Assam, if the 
Government of India and the British people desire 
to save from extinction a very ancient race, with 
history, literature, architecture and language of their 
own. 

Affendix E. 


Opinions of prominent Officials and Non- 
Officials. 

Government of India’s Letter to the Government 
of Bengal, dated 3rd December 1903. 

“ On the grounds above stated the Government of 
India are disposed to unite the whole of the Oriyn- 
spealdng peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
administration, and to make that administration 
Bengal. In other words they would add to Orissa 
the Oriya-speaking tracts of Sambalpur (G15,941 
Oriya-speaking people out of a total population of 
829,698) and its Feudatory States, the Gan jam 
District (with the possible exception of one Taluq in 
which Oriya is said not to be the prevalent language) 
and the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agency Tracts. 
Such a scheme would solve the question of language 
once and for all. This change would relieve both the 
Central Provinces and Madras of a troublesome 
excrescence upon their administrative system; and 
it would result in handing over the Oriya problem to 
one Government alone, on a scale and with a unity 
that would admit of its being treated with consistency 
and efficiency.” 


Letter, of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to 
the Government of India, dated the 12th 
September 1904. 

“ Probably it may bo admitted that geographically 
and othnologically the Ganjam district and its Agency 
tract ought to have boon under one administration 
with Orissa proper and with tho Oriya-speaking tracts 
of tho Central Provinces, tho common bond being the 
identity of rnco and tho longstanding connection of 
tho Orissa district with tho rural tracts of the hills. 
Tho ancient history of these tracts scorns to indicate 
that this would lmvo been tho suitnblo arrangement.” 

The Hon’bleMr.(now Sir Hugh) McPherson, I.C.S., 
as Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, wrote to Government of 
India (10th December 1928). 

4 ‘ Tho politicians of Orissa concentrato their 
at tout ion to tho claims of Orissa to a separate pro- 
vincial administration and to tho union with the 
parent, stock of all Oriya-speaking tracts which are 
now included in the adjacent Provinces.” 

Sir William Vincent, Home Member, Government 
of India, Imperial Legislative Council (1020). 

“ I am quito propared, however, if I can secure the 
sanction of His Excolloncy in Council to this course, to 
have a full investigation of tho facts, to ascertain the 
view of tho Local Governments and prepare such 
materials for tho use of tho now Governments as may 
assist them in arriving at a just decision in this 
matter.” 

Report of Philif-Duff Commission, 1924. 

“ There is a genuine, long-standing and deep- 
rooted desire on the part of the educated classes 
including tho Oriya Zamindars anil that whenever 
the rnyots have learnt something of the matters, they 
arc entirely in favour of amalgamation.” 

H.E. Sir Hugh McPherson, Acting Governor, 
Bihar and Orissa, at Darbar Cuttack, 
(April 1925). 

** Orissa sometimes grumbles about her neglect 
under tho oxisting regime and calls herself the 
* Cinderella ’ of tho now province.” 
********* 

41 That consummation for which all good Oriyas 
aspire, a reunited Orissa with a University of its own. 
as a first step towards the goal of being completely 
self-contained. ” 

Rai Bahadur Dwarikanath (Bihar and Orissa 
Council 1921). 

“ Even if Orissa is lost to us, I am prepared to say 
that it will not bo fair for us to stand in the way of 
the aspirations of the people of Orissa. It matter’s 
little whether it is a gain or loss to us. Let us 
sympathise with their aspirations. Let us say 
distinctly that so far as we are concerned we wish 
them god-speed, we bless their aspirations and we have 
every sympathy for them.” 

The late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee on 
Mr. Sachidananda Sinha’s Resolution. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly 1920 * 

“ My friend has referred to the fact that the Oriyas 
are in a minority all over India, they are in a minority 
in Bengal, in Bihar, in the Central Provinces and in 
Madras. What does that mean? It implies that 
in all matters affecting their well-being the repre- 
sentatives of the Oriya-speaking population have no 
determining voice, and evil is likely to be aggravated 
when the Reform Act comes into operation. That 
seems to me to be an intolerable situation inconsistent 
with the self-respect of a growing and advancing 
community. 
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I he? 1 .ft ^7 yrpr? Mi?'* th** fr?urd fipum f* r lb** vl.*»!»' 
K<t-h \c:u 1382, but Mipj>»-*inR it v « ;<’ r*», ft ipmrtarV 
f* vm»m m rtuadd b«- 41*7 t ?»* i«f *“ ipr*"* f*-vcinir) 
r.nd istt? ?h<**.i"rr.*!i, ft*-, n"*»mol ly Mr. Sen. 

Ayain it<'U\ t !*»’ thro** ynxt^ trv, nu*> <f S,('U 

ns r* it mat'd 1»y Madra** Govi rnrnenl ft*:*! of 7,1*** I 
ih't'v and-* as i***. *■ * d I »y Mr. b’Mi » dt du«'ti“H of 
1.71*4 tb*ui suds hr.'i V*mi n*nd«* by Mr. Son on r,c<oui*l 
of r*** s “ pavnhl*' i 1 * 1 1 *<* I lb trie? I»,*afd* In Oie »n 
r*M , js, j.-.J. - r^rl j * |iun\?**!y from land rev* nu»\ but 
in fjunjnm it fonm r.n int*vrn! part t*f land tcvem;*\ 
thonph th** te\c:me fnuu v« » ’i i- paid to lb'* District 
Hoard its Ofi-»ti. Th**r*foie «my motnUe i» 
calculating pr»*s revenue j>*< n Minilnr xubfidm 

in lift* amount <>f ft***"! icvontu*. Am Air. S* n 
t!:ft jovcmi*' hv lrtUb** U<‘ r1:o**l*!, for l!»o 

pur |»<-'0 of Imvr* rr«ltm**f tin* rovtntio 

pruj»oitionftt**ly. Ko not, iloim Avith llio 

rviiU tlmt tli*’ lot Inntl r<o'«'min |ui«« umlitly byn 
ujifbT'r'-timfttM. O* n iftvrmio in lb<* nnyinnl 
/Mtirnat'* Avm* r.bout 20 p* r of t)io fiitwn Inml 

rcvemo*. t;o that nff'-r nocw*nry conoMiom*, OfA-fin* 


inrutV ^bft:** of th" nvnn}*ft mmuiO Inml rovrim** 

* ii-! b««|(i\\ : « 

Mr. S*'n*rt 

irvl'isl (Aitrt'ri tt’vb <mI v .tiimito. 

tv% rn\lft M\ 

thrr«y»n-. ... 7,20! 7.031 [7,20! • (tiOrt 307}] 

Drvb^l ro ^ ... J.7UJ I, Wirt (20 porrmt. nf 7,530} 

[Mrt*!»n'» <*ovt, 


Nr* mrtr.jo in 

hptUo“) 

tl.tr 4 *' \ c U-j ... 

7*427 r.,ft2» 

Annual ft\MA„*o 

1.832 2,004 


Tit*' ft*\ rttUi' of ?bo tt * i* t Into rtitnot 

|*k rflU'ulMt-l |i a \ Mr. font 3,S« !t 
A*!«! fot fio-,!«tn ft-s nU*.% r ... 17*1 {2,00s- l,h32) 


To?M 4,o30 


Tbn i tb*- *!• tii’t! m ?bo dotnrt n* »» who!*' 

*' .** 1 f *' t* *\t** 1 o to 47*» th«n>' * t, **ny, frY»n* 

lrtJ,l\’‘ ?*» Jr -•» tJjftt* t] !nb!j*<, 

3. i** n Vrry <f nnotber 

tit;*- O.Urtoy ftt ?!i^* ojhI *if Inn rv)v^»rj {1‘ftrn. ir» 

*1 Mr. Srj,\, Hrpiitt), Mr. s-n1r»ilntoio , » of 

rv-*. ciiM*’ ojo b.v*^| on 1 1 ;r* ft <’*»juinr'}u!ntjM}:i. if 

riuUin ft'ftl Untl :*>:» nw>mn*'h t\"> t Jjfy 

tbft ir,ft!tt»t<«n of 7T!,i*Ji 

ftO*t S-nn* j-r?^ kj> i. Mr, S^n |,j;n rr*.!ru1i\to<! th** 
|r \ * * ft jo rvt-'l of ujiftl M*fty f f « *r AVfttit <*f 

a <b‘ . r.ptpin, b^ rftlb^! tin* pr^ioimnnutlv 

(*n*.A t pr.it,*?* j* trio*?* of t!;*’ rtn fnINm,*. :— 


It* 4 . « lino in .. , , rwriiii 

ti.ftto* .115*1-. 1 **r*I*'!i 

l*fr O.r* 

... HA on 4. MI 

* MM nl,* 


f»r ?!<o n\. 

nj*'* I, nr, 7 


Surptiri f ) 
tint ( — ) 

f.;» l 


S72 


4S7 


Xr * for \ :»-!* «*- 
snnn?3 < v ft}*\n 
► j* o n b i n {* 

tf.irjA 


' jltfll t 


n,r>42 


1.130 


A rtnn-'o nt tJi** ntnt* mm? will rhtnv tlmt 

?!o*ml0i tbn ilotrir*? a**. *t win i|r i*» in tlrfjrii, i*> tin* tun** 
of f»> IftJJn, yrt tlift! p'irtion of It At'lurh I* ?r* v .'ttft*l 
t\u ^vbnbM nrrft ha*, nrror»Hli^ to Mr. S* v ji, t\ 
tnrj»bt% ft*\ nn:«* of 4**a t!inu*nmli. To 1 1 ic% onlmrvrv 
tnuni ih:**. i\ on iin'on<'*-tVfv!i!f Mtimtion. Mow docs 
it hftvpftti tint? only Unit portion of tbo di^trirt wliiih 
it j> *!****?>•'! to tiAii-O’r t** Ori< n i», irmintnitnsl nt n 
I*** ■* 7 Tb«* nnwo-r is iupvrod* 4 l !>y Mr. Son Juni'olf. 
lb* i object***! ibn i'»*\rtint' of tljn dt'tnrt to n h*v<*k* 
irnittny but m r*- j»*vt of tbi'oxobidodnrtoi hnirroptotl 
t)u' litniir* mi} i) ilii*(l by Mmlra**. (I'nrn, 40(2) 

f«f Mr. n'o Kojmrt.) J‘*»r 

(1) Ho inn*!** ft df-duotion of *740 o yivir nnt!f*r 
land r**M*nn<* in tin* net ns n who!** {jiarn. 7 
of It* }«»rt, ***** un*li*r V — l^iml Hovonno) but 
mad*' no rum "jmniltnprri'iliiPtmn for thorsrhidrd 
him. A'sunnmr tlmt tlio Inml rnvomic* of tlm 
I'xHudm] nna h om'dnurth of tlm total rovrim**, 
ft ibsluftiom of in«7ftbim!d Imvo boon Hindu on 
tin's nrrcmhf, ns b*T*iW* : — 

IN, 

])ft«lut'tion in tliriM* y*'nr;' nivomic l,(i20 
Anmml nvorav 0 ••• ••• *710 

Oin'-fourtb of nbovo ... ... 13.7 

(2) Ifo <H<1 not nllmv reduction in revenue’ 
to bo nindo for tbo excluded urea on account 
of cost priro of opium — *rr ]mrft. 8 of in’s report. 

Opium in purchased from tlio Government of 
Indin, the cost of this \y(\h 187 thousands for 
tlio Gntijnm dLstrirt in Il)28~2fi. This is hIioavii 
hh mi expenditure in the accounts of treasury, 
but not in the accounts of sub-treasuries. Opium 
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is issuotl to liconcoOioldors both from treasuries 
mul sub* treasuries at about doublo tho cost 
prico. Thoroforo doubio tho cost price is shown 
as tho rovonuo of a sub ‘treasury or a treasury 
and tho not rovonuo should bo an amount 
ocpml to tho cost price. In tho cnso of tho 
district ns a whole, Mr. Son lias taken tho net 
rovonuo only, but in tho caso of tho oxcludcd 
area ho must necessarily hnvo taken tho gross 
rovonuo. It is not possiblo to say what tho 
not revonuo in tho oxehidod area should be, but 
it may bo taken as about ono-fourth of 157, 
hr., 31) thousands. 

(3) Again undor XIII, — Irrigation, Madras 
Govormnont had shown no rovonuo, but in 
Mr, Son’s roport a deficit of 90 thousands was 
entered, of which, according to para. 14(b)(2) 
of his report, tho Ganjam Minor River System 
in Chicacolo is responsible for 30 thousands. 
This 30 thousands at least should have boon 
doductod from tho figuro 1,357 which ho rogards 
ns tho rovonuo of tho oxcludcd area. 


administration both under the Madras and the 
Bihar systoms. Wo shall illustrate our point in 
tho following paras, by examining the standard of 
expenditure recommended by Mr. Sen under some 
of tho heads : — • 


(4) On tho expenditure sido ho added a sum 
of 37 thousands undor 4 ‘ Stationery and Printing ** 
to tho oxpondituro of tho district, but could 
not imvo allowed proportionate incrcnso in the 
expenditure of tho oxcluded area, ns his figuro 
is taken from tho subdrensurios which do not 
inoludo indirect oxpondituro like this. Moroover 
in calculating tho oxpondituro of tho excludod 
area ho lias taken tho accounts of 1925-20 only, 
but in working out tho oxpondituro of tho 
district ho has takon tho highest possiblo figuro. 
Thus tho rovonuo of tho oxcludcd area should 
not Imvo boon takon at moro than 1,357— 
(135-f 39-f- 30) = 1,153 and its oxpondituro should 
not Imvo boon loss than 8D1. Tiius according to 
Ji/s own methods of calculations and allowing 
for obvious mistakes tho deficit in the pre- 
dominant ly Oriya speaking tracts works out to 

Rs. 

District rovonuo ... ... ... 4,087 

Poduet re von no of oxcludcd area 1,153 


Rovonuo of tho “ predominantly 
Oriya speaking tracts ” 

District expenditure 

Deduct oxpondituro of excluded 
area * 


Expenditure of 
Oriya tracts 
Deficit in ditto 


predominant ly 


2,934 

4,514 

891 


3,623 

689 


against Ilf lakhs reported by Mr. Sen. 

4, There must have been other mistakes which 
cannot bo readily detected by tho unpractised eye. 
Wo Imvo not tho advantage, which Mr. Sen had, 
of having recourse to all tho records of Government, 
of advice of exports like the Accountant-General, 
Board of Revenue, and Finance Department of 
Madras. Our conclusions are based on tho statistics 
and dot ails given by Mr. Sen himself. In my opinion, 
oven if wo assume that the deficit is not shared by 
excluded area, thero is no reason to suppose that that 
area alone is surplus to tho extent of 485 thousands. 
Tho utmost that can be conceded is that revenue 
and expenditure balance in tho excluded area. There 
can bo no doubt that- the assumed deficit of 11£ 
lakhs is greatly exaggerated. 

5. What has been stated above is a mere re- 
statement of conclusions readied by Mr. Sen, allowing 
for obvious mistakes. It does not mean that his 
conclusions aro accepted. Ho lias in fact dealt 
with tho subject from a view-point which was really 


0. 8 and 8 A. Forest. — Mr. Sen worked out the 

probablo expenditure in 1925-27 to be 1 99 thousands 
to which ho added 28 thousands on account of the 
Saw Mills of Russelkunda, thus giving a total of 
227 thousands rounded to 230 thousands (Para. 12 
of Mr. Sen’s Report.) Now this loss of 28 thousands 
on tho Russolkunda Saw Mills is not a real loss but 
a fictitious one . Tho Saw Mills at Russelkunda 
worth moro than four lakhs of rupees were com- 
pleted in 1921-22. It appears that the capital had 
boon financed from ordinary revenues and no interest 
had actually to be paid to any one, but in 1924-25 
oithor becauso tho accounts were commercialised 
or because there was some change in the system of 
keeping Government accounts, the capital invested 
in tho Mills appears to have been treated as a part 
of tho loan fimd. Whether the Madras Government 
actually borrowed money in 1924-25 to finance its 
ordinary rovenucs is not clear. In their reply to a 
question put in tiro Madras Legislative Council on 
8.9.1928 by Sriman Biswanath Das Mahasaya, M.L.C., 
tho Government of Madras published a copy of the 
statistics furnished to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa regarding the revenue and expenditure of 
Ganjam. They have specifically mentioned therein 
that interest has to he paid to the Government of 
India on capital sunk in the Rusikula Irrigation , 
System, but they make no reference there to the 
pajunont of interest to the Government of India on 
account of the Saw Mills. The presumption therefore 
is that the money spent or advanced was found from 
the Provincial Exchequer and no interest is paid 
thereon. There is therefore no reason why this 
interest should be taken into account in examining 
tho financial condition of the district, it being merely 
a paper transaction like emptying one pocket to 
fill another. We may assume , however, that interest 
lias to be paid, say to Government of India. What 
we wish to emphasise is that under the commercial 
system of accounts, in spite of a depreciation fund 
of Rs. 15,000 having been opened out, of which 
nothing has been spent so far, a sum not less than 
Rs. 20,000 is debited to the accounts of the Mill, year 
by year, as depreciation of buildings, machinery, etc. 
This amount has certainly not to be paid to any one 
and its omission would mean a corresponding profit 
of over Rs. 20,000. This including a profit of about 
S, winch tlie Mill is latterly making. Would exactly 
cover interest. For the purpose of calculating the 
finances of the district what is required is to find 
out the direct receipts from and expenditure on the 
Mill, allowing for interest and not commercial profit 
and loss. We cannot quote the direct receipts and 
expenditure, hut from wlmt we can make out from 
the balance sheet there is no actual loss on the Mill. 
The expenditure under Forest should therefore be 
taken at most to be as 199 thousands and not as ~30 
thousands. It may be noted that taking the 

expenditure in March to be —334 or 24, the 

average expenditure in three years figures gh' en 
Mr. Sen works out to g * ^ 

or sav 17G. As the Forest Department generally 
works on a profit, an income of 178 and expenditure 
of 176 is more probable and should he taken as the 
standaid. 

May we point out here that- if the excluded aieas 
are not transferred to Orissa it may not be necessary 
to maintain a Divisional Forest Officer at Ganjam in 
addition to a second Imperial Service Officer at 


of a G overnment unwilling action to « JJ-g- p = Officer « 

to take over charge of the ; district. . Ho has reported KWhuoda andthe Forejst officer. 




Tins is a 
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7. 5. /.Vtvnm to if 22, (o** rut* .h.Vnntn. 

ffillr u - A’' tbri** UM* Jio 1 >»V i* t* •{*.«! t 5 ’intOi* * |«*!ic | r> 

ttt Mndta-u rMxwr e!br<*}*s mo |t*< »1* r%1 »l\* plrtwd til 
onfUir.j? cis C«dJo* ioj». # but < \ < u t-r r<n » i rj 

on H e inaxitiiwin p.xv ef 11* 1*,^ o ♦ Mila ? ale n\ r, 

l) r (I'otr* l^ntd PA 

* { the Ut'js'rt \ Mt. >r*t «kt»uM } ,,\»' hr.f*d l.i~ 

* MmlAt:* it » n f'vVx-Tnj'V. joy t f . n tbo hi* l.r*! 

p "'dd'' mtw.d< \ priehtn?**. 1{«* I r - <v r\p,'- * ?r.t»d 

p« i Mi’.WJn m i?h«*: l*ot r\r*te.pV, OJ.tiry 

W i ”*.r, « \j r t { waN in l '.• 25 tmr *u, 

ft!M|iph»vm IlO'. c; Mt.stto bpt«d 

75 Wit!,, *,|S enx *t v! n^*< <*.»;. *1 h** iWryn^r* 

*M$*ru tiO.'.l-r Itr Vh-jImI * u{ {«* V*'* |U *J »' t oU'«t«tV 
* tf s S *■ n |fti* "> t! ?.> 1,055 whub vn il o 
pnd*.-.h*<* f* !\.*t ft*. jl r 1 1 i*. f l.»- c*db’ *,rd the hpllU r 
Id* ‘ ; - *, l .■*' t:v* -.U lviMrw‘t Mr. f’ftA mid tho 
C.d>» V :.\!t f * v* wbl l >«* a fr. t? fAr*Aiv. 

** A Mr.; f t: «. .{ 2«. ♦ ' d* .**•</ . 

No <d:w*n*o I*' lw*i »n i«\»nttr* f!<|r 

j* t r (rci s j-a\ It; i‘ , i)?a |lt i}/‘ Hu'il 

I ! <%!v <* v !.r*},rf ^»Ui c* {t»|i o,! 

^ m tj| l *r c- sf; .• \> . * *. frr n 1 >r ',;i( ! J\',i!;*r- 

r.* !>-?•.%►?. o*j'. n "> I Vi.r t.jt * u f! -; 

"J e.* ( i N\ << r-ftt {J,*- m r ju.*.'. 

r ! r.j,'{ (!?;»-.** ft* 8 r u^*~H *.t I**.- j ;t j*-;!** nr*i^!y 

^ 4 * rt pr, itV’.O’* U i.r^ - 

:.K l rt -!*: il. M«. 

i Or! ?*.-.* JO- r. I ••«* *- ’.'t. 

It; /■.; I r.},>! Oj | f( y'- r* t){, •«•? r,*VA''r\r <*,• v c - 7 V »* 

o (IV.jii. » I Mr , v, j' *<**•< >r? ' H r % 1 * At • 

fV'-f. ??,.* \ !? r cr * { I *•;*<'• VT« 

Hr.f. It, I ;ir* Uft .VrV, r*i i'r^n -O X . 

IV^T, It) t! jt. r,!5-- nN \ r»-l \s* ,* !*t j*. I ? '* tij,*. J* 5 - 
i ?.' 1 *. »m ttt.* ft*; |!j Mnjoii tj.tTjJ. * *}:rr- \ r»^ri ?3,r 

jtt Ma?M.. P.C", vV;;\r-| n! *♦ 

fit.t.jjft? { + T*< f?>*' f/,*l <*; f ,^tfv 

Ira cv,\v.t; r.A'Jr.l ftt.i.j! r« ;*<i t-:j /(* "'*♦,! % i !o«* 

J r“^r r>. j> ' ' S » *'» O*! Vt'r r.rv' J,f'* 

r^iV^* V ;ll i *" 1 ;*u r^j t-? {l.r *«~ tr 1 r {|;r x "Jify 

1 .%%^ I v-*-*; S;*^,Mx ftvj T*.*»r«t t. t i!o i\r #ai <*.x t'lrtf »: 

*} r X< it \ | ^ ' r i ;{ *?,/• t J: ■.Ijr I t t;H < ? ! -if f ’r r n’t ^ 

l! I" a.-:*.!*’.! vl.Ojr r r*»V» «‘t 

r^r i*M | «• tn\ r*’i ;;A*» r.«*v, ,} 4 { # ► * J tsjn 

'tt ?*". t.* *. prtS.J 1 »r^*t iVnJj; tt.r’,{ \W • .~»V t *t.|* 
fr* 51.0 Mr, nt | * JO 

fxl*' Ml tl.t« lint.'Mo {N ;t.,* ?*» ^?rtIUr^' r.?rl 

r» 1 t>,5f;lrj{:t t.' i" lr t;! •*»;!-, J? f -» rnt)>»r 

ttlAi./r {KM N « r. J-^tt {u lV!|‘ t f» i 

Jn’..jii** r.nv ta To (! n ftra! <»;noo !%•!!» r o 
n5 C ‘'r{5f>'-».* vl.t'jr* tit J»rtr*<n! t!»o (lh>R» Knj);n»n 
<(•* jo*t J.t.'l rr> tl.oy nr * 1 {fvalrtf nt nlirti' «.f 

ntv.tlif'T IV' Vitrf, !*}i «;*h f { !lii*> 1'juN u;rn 

Jjfal n:: rft'v Nrlb i» !))»* 

If*. .Mr if i* xxli’ tlst'r 

tlo* hrMiUtfJi’xl 3n (tit ilrl** Jr «?“»■* U JIO Tt!in|il»% It 
flin’iM ilo*rvff»rt* l*o pro rut f*r»irj|Jntioim 

m « o- to.! in«*nrr**l nt pt« *Mtr, 

It. -It, f *«Vi7 ttWir. — If I-* ))»’{«* tlmt tJ;r* r«jMr{|y 

of t!o v 1*1 n f ljtr Jfil Kxj^rl to f-tnli'lirn to hift Will 

tin *t 1 m-oji ^'ivrn flio full plrty. ft*iini. 37 <»f Mr. f-VnVi 
llr jKUt.) Mr. Srn jM»t U77 *’ rv^ or If* 1 '** n*»nn»1 *' 

mmtmt f’lVil ICxirrfnIitutn muI'T I ! 1 * 0 ),rn<l. *Yit thix 
75 n< Ptililu* Worl.** K\p< nt!itm** t !*n ^ nu»t:n:*r 
i\ tntnl of 352. Thi* < 1 t«l n**t, hoxvrvrr, »nti«fy tiim. 

J if' nm-t /^»Jc (anutt*\ un*I nllou’ M " f<*r 

tl)** firo^mimn** f»f wotl: 1 *** rnrti<*<I out in tin* 

** ijrnr *' fututo, # I*Ji»* ** 1 om<*thifi}f M turn** out to 
1^* *4.7 lnl;li»i ntnl tin* " n«*r.r ftitutr M t*» he Jh y#iut. § 
thr*t li*» Iinu r<*< k ominrn<lr<l mi iwMitioiml 
<-X|*omlituro of Iul;t 10 n y* nr. Tnlcint* lii» projo<*t« 
oil** by on*«, tbrto %\«*i n proj’t niunn* of 701 to bo 
comjili«Io<| by 1031-32 f« *r wbirb 17>» iviih trijiurtMl 
in 1027-28, ’ if Mmlrn** Imvo not put it off on tbo 
ground a f um*iTtfiinty ivm to uln-tbor Citiijnm ivill 
out of tbfir Immls in wbirb coc tbo («‘ovonmir*nt 
of Hilmr nml OrinMi mn ]nit it off on tbo ptmind <if 
fin/inoinl ntrinK*'nry f thiM pro^rnmino will have boon 
competed by tbo tbno Ounjmn i« triinsforrocl to 
Orih-a. Kcccmdly, rcpiuliiiK tbo model villnpo for 


tiovi rnmrnt oOlrml**, and thirdly, rounrdint; tv ^roup 

of ptojr* t**. oo’tuur ubout IP b\l;b», It 1*1 not i-tnfrd 
if tiv.'i** fi any io«mI fur burry over tbo nmttor. 'ilirn 
tbo 1 7tll»vtor'n Olbro nnd tb*» *l‘n!uK (lllir**, ■uhtoli 
if nt ,’rtit , Mmltni tuivrininriit will Imxo rotn]il**t*-d 
tb«ni Iw'furo tb«' nnmb’nnmt K*n m »’JbN’t<*d. Tbon 
lb** pob* n ju»*;*rotnino of about 15 tbiMOfuid 1 n year, 
nnd H-tK.a >»fi*up of prop-of** for xv bull ( **.\ rriimont 
mnv J,n\u to bud fund"*. 1 ivb, if th»* propo nN 
of t!i** Ih-'id ll*<\ • loj'tn**nt <’uminilt«'o yo fbionidi, 
»o*t t •nnjf.m o* t n f lmt«* of tbo n< blit iminl 1 r\ rnuo ! 
Tb« frut 1 M?. b« n P* rpnu: into thn ^*luoniv 

tutor*’ vitbmil turmtn* Jim «*\ o (oumd** nnvtbm/ 
I'O/lit, «u tuu**b **» tluvt In futyui t<» tnfp mt*» nrrnunl 
tbo nn«nuiit vdndi t' nlr» vlv fj»rnt 111 < ’i\ll Wotbn, 
Tboupb rxp-rtobtut*’ *<n lu-idn and buililuu.’^ ttiid 
brid/*^ 1 -• * **tvtiin***U“, tl.»' »ujj»pb tiun of o projfTt 
no. O'' tbr Jibrjot t«»n of ia**iuA for tnlnm* up onojbnr. 
Ho I a-* r'v’vrn a foil lot «•! proj*td . ubodi nun Imvo 
»(* |t»* tnl.r*) Up ilmiu/ tbo n«*\t t\w» d**.o!< $ iviul bo 
* '> ^ tbif obi*u! ;’] bxl.lt* will l*o ro.pmi *1 for tbo o 
iw.nurdlv . N« w wbnt t-* tlio «bn!ndt\ in bnnj.rinjj 

tbo r. fr* nt tbo I’fmit of lp| ft* b**:d bodu ■? and 7.7 

" bob I', r] <-;i! thfroJly |ty < u n ornfliont *r b**n will 
f.V.* 1**1 or*. 1 75 bo ntibood. jf 2] b»)J ; n mo tofpnrvd 
f* t O 7 ! tl.o fututo pj\i.*t niuitjo- , 3'tO’ fn*'t M'l'ii^ t 0 

1-0 tb.xt b.o jrr]Mt*d n bp* h*| of pf».jirt>. and |-'f(t 
fr7/b!r|,**d into tbud.ui.r ll,a! !!.» *** r* juiri-if n'Mituuml 

fundu furyrt’uv* tl.nt l.o br.d nb**f.dy itodiab d 2tJs 
tl."ir-'Ui !* in tb*’ to mini o\j^nditm«* wbab would 
1** r.vmbxbto f/*r ?b«**o put}-** t ) .« f t,^ oMimnjn 

lb” < 1 * tn an*.fbrr r!nt:dp*tmi. Tl.o ?f>tr.l proxj^nn 
mi Ibbn? ni.tl Orv* n unitor (bxil Worb*. oMbolim: 

Aswnd »*» 7,3**2 in lt*2S 2'.* wbudi worl.*- <*ut mt a \ora^o 
to n*.*i tb«<or -iVid* J w r doftir*. If tbo * mix * rnrnoht 
Hd.'U at,d t>n*-»-i mo < |w n*Iuti* ria'j nnntmlly in 
dt*!?i ! ' nlnradx un*l*r flirir obar***’ what mo-on 
n* tl ri»' !*• oxy tlmt t b i y will *p*'M«l doublo that 
MUn in i\ drunt v lu-di u* nowly tran*fou«d to thorn. 
1^ Mntffrv- I 401 rrtifn* nt fopbvtm^ fianjarn? Aro 
tbrfo r,>» rrii,-t.«d buddin/ - ' in lbhar and Orn-n ? 
»\ro r^v|- fully pt»*wd^l! IN try nvi-r bndk*'’tl ? 
fhtbof r -»y tbo tjov < niJr.onl of Mndra I t - ir.oJin jont 
mol »;o.d»* tful o» un you nr»* d«*bb«T»itoiy >ottun* 
u)» n Pnanrjrd M.xjn {»» put rdf tbo luiut « 1 I 1 sitr of 
n ill* n:* tnl^ri d mol d**w ntroddon nut*. It rimy bo 
p**m?»d * ut, b«»w « x«*r, l !mt tbo Kxooutixo JCn^rnoor 
of <»nijjnjtt x^ ill probably 1«» nblo to tub* oVor 
Puri «b*tnrt nnd p.itl t»f <*ut!«ob t thus rnnl»biu: the 
I>.»ritnr Kn^in^'t, f’uttnol;, to tube nver Amml. 
VI ,0 p.-xy of tb«* D:*itrir( Ktv^itioor, Aneul, will tbusbo 
1 v*. *-d. It r tno-t unju* Idmhlo to add 2J bibb-* to the 
rtnhdntd fo'titni^' r\ponditur«*, wbleb hbonbl bo 
onnttod nUo;*iibtr. 

12. AMowme for tli»*t* rurtivtiou** oa Miee^fod 
itbux’r*. tbo rov< mn* and r-xpotiditme aocount htmnl 
Hi follow** - 

Iis. 

Hevnine of di'ttiot a 4 i wnrlird out by 
Mr. Sm 3.Mi3 

Add for iniMnbet under land revenue 170 


Total 

Kxpendituro a^ rab*u1ate<l by Mr. yen 


*1.030 
•1,5 U 


l)<*<luet : — 

K and HA — roridM ... 

I^md Hevenue and (lenend Adininis* 
tmthn 
J'Murutiun 

M<*flie/d ... ... ... ... 

* 11 , Civil Wtitka ... 

Standard ICxpeialiture 


Ks. 

5f 

:\r> 

20 
:io 
2*1 s 

3S7 

4,127 


Net dofleit ... 8S 

Tbo dofieit of tbo distnet aa a wholo tlius works 
out to 88 tbouMUids. If wo suppose tlmt it is 
distributed evenly between tbo excluded and tbo 
other ureas tbo amount will bo reduced still further. 
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As against this there is every possibility of savings 
in existing establishment under Forest, Judicial 
mid 41 — Civil Works by redistribution of charges. 
On the whole it may be said that though Ganjam 
may not be a paying district from the financial 
standpoint there is not going to bo any serious loss 
over it. British India as a whole is paying its way. 
The provinces somehow manage to maintain them* 


selves decently. The average districts must be 
contributing their quota to the general revenues 
and there is no Teason to suppose that Ganjam will 
be the only exception of a deficit district. Mr. Sen 
applied a most rigid and parsimonious scrutiny to 
income and was as liberal as possible with expenditure. 
It is no wonder that a deficit of nearly 35 per cent, 
or half the revenue was declared by him. 


THE FALLACY OF A DEFICIT— A Reply to Mr. U. N. SEN, Financial Expert of 
Bihar and Orissa, on The Revenue and Expenditure of Ganjam, by Biswanath 
Das, B.L., M.L.C., Ganjam. 


A Reply to Mr. U. N. Sen. 

Mr. U. N. Sen was deputed by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government in March 1927 to make further enquiries 
on the figures furnished by the Madras Government 
regarding the revenue and expenditure of Oriya- 
speaking tracts. The present Ganjam District with 
the Agency Division consists of 15 Taluqs and 
Sub-Taluqs. They are : — 

1. The Agency Division. 

I. Balliguda. 

II. Udaygiri. 

III. Ramagiri Udaygiri. 

2. The Ghumsur Division. 

I. Ghumsur. 

II. Aska. 

T IT . Surada. 

3. The Chliatrapore Division. 

I. Chliatrapore. 

II. Kodala. 


4. Berhampore Division. 
I. Berhampore. 

II. Ichhapore. 

III. Sompetta. 


5. Chicacole Division. 

I. Chicacole. 

II. Narassannapetta. 

III. Tekkali. 

IV. Parlakhemundi. 

The Agency Division covers 3,500 sq. miles while 
lan jam District 4,798 sq. miles with a population of 
8,35,562. Mr. Sen’s report not only forgets to 
iclude the Jeypore Agency ^tendmg over 12 000 
q. miles with a population over 10,10,000 with a 
ireponderating element but also excludes the revenue 
aluqs and sub-taluqs of Chicacole, Narasannapetta, 
''ekkali Parlakhemundi and Sompetta with a 
iopulat'ion of about 74 lakhs extending over an area 
,f 1 800 sq. miles. It is not the purpose of this 
eioinder to commend or condemn this exclusion but 
,nly to show that neither Treasury figures nor his 
tandard figures are based on a correct understanding 
)f facts. 

His Figures . — Some of his figures are based on a 
•“ 1S ■ 4.i, a Treasury accounts, books of 

comparison of the Imas y supplied for 

ZZZa tfon of Administration Report. There is 
** P Zf little to question the accuracy of certain 
iherefoie little to q Dist . r ; ct for the three years 

tems of ^orne o Ganjam JJis ^ Append;x A Nor 

oi 1923-24 to 192 g ^ ^ ayerage Q f these 

liave we very much t Y g ^ standard fibres 

three years. He then s g„ ^ ^ als0 misleading, 
which are not only average receipts of the 

To illustrate the point, t | s Rg ^ g 4 lakhs 

while* C the S ^® r ^ 1 ^ a ^^ en ^jg Ur ^i^ ) lu^ S by > a^curious 


Ganjam is a deficit district and that this deficit may 
come to Rs. 11.36 lakhs. It is the purpose of this 
rejoinder to show that Ganjam has never been a deficit 
district, that the Treasuiy accounts are correct but 
are inaccurately noted by Mr. Sen and that these 
9 Taluqs taken by themselves have always a plus 

balance. . , . . J . 

Before I begin my observations I wish to present 
the reader an account of the incomes of the Province 
as a whole during these three years : 

1923- 24 16.47 Crores. 

1924- 25 16 - 27 ” 

1925- 26 16 * 41 ” 

It is seen that the year 1924-25 was the worst year 
on record for the reason that there were severe 00 ..f , 
the North-East Coast called the Circars and the West 
Coast of the Presidency caus&ag breaches of irrig * 
works and crop failures. I qm^J® ' thefollow ® f or 
the report on settlement of the L aiTu ^b W . . ,^ 
Fasli 1333 dated 29th April 1925 from the last page 
reviewed by the Government. . 

“ There was exceptionally heavy rainfall during 
both the monsoons in certain areas which caused 
local floods in Malabar, the Northen Circas and 
Tinnevelly * * * ” “ Relief operations under 

the famine code were conducted in parts of Ganjam, 
Bellary and Anantapore. Remissions were granted 
to the extent of Rs. 24.04 lakhs as against Rs. 8.21 
lakhs in the previous fasli.” This clearly shows that 
the cyclone of November 1923-24 had its after-effects 
in the year 1924-25. The receipts under one and 
Revenue had necessarily to he reduced owing to tne 
heavy remissions which government had to 
the result of cyclone. The actuals of these three 
years therefore represent the minimum receipts. ^n 
the other hand heavy expenditure had to he mcurre 
in repairing breaches of irrigation works, m appointing 
special staff to estimate remission an Land 

under the Agriculturists Lorn c d ations 

Improvement Loans Act. Tne F a i s0 

noted above combined trith cj-elonic tepane in 

b,e,..,.d .be -rtfeS AeloSTm “ «v.n«. 

?„"d p "db <£3£. jj™ 

a safe guide for the nonnal « > P t of these condt- 
normal expenditure. Being gn gtn ndard figures 
tions Mr. Sen arbitrarily enhances^ ^ 
of expenditure to the highe P actuals come to. 

Works (P.W.D.) his average treasurj dard o£ 

Rs. 2.75 lakhs m forests. he sug ^ 

2.30 lakhs five 

His calculations ° f deluded are equally defective. 

Taluqs proposed to b ‘ { accoun fc the proportionate 

These figures leave incurre d in the shape of pay, 
share of ^Contingencies etc., both of office and 
establishment, Head o{ Administration m tlio 

of officers O „J5L n t with all these omissions lie 
District. Not content witn au The re ceipts 

cuts down the receip s Treasury account of 

under Land and Revenue “ sho wn as 
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this nmount. But Mr. Son would not ngrco to any- 
thing loss than Rs. 18.32 lnklis ns his standard figure* 
With thoso genornl observations 1 invito tho render 
to a disoussion of tho item. 


Revenue of Gan jam District, 


Income Tax . — I proceed to deni with certain 
important- items of Air. Sen's account given in 
Appendix 1 and 2. His first item is tax on income. 
This is an imperial sourco from which tho Madras 
Government only gets a share as provided in tho 
Devolution Rules. Mr. Sen docs not give uh tho 
average receipts under this head of tho last threo 
years though lie was furnished with these figures by 
the Madras Government. In reply to my interpella- 
tion answered in tho September sitting of this year 
tho total revenue of these three years has been stated 
to be Rs. 6,41,3GS. Thus tho annual average comes to 
Rs. 2,14.000 in round figures which is much moro 
than the income for 1020-21. The total for 'JVklcnli, 
Soinpettft, Parlnkhemundi and Chicacolo Tnluqs has 
been stated to bo Rs. 03,000 in round figures. Tho 
assessed income under Devolution Rule 10 now 
exceeds Rs. 50 lakhs. Tho income under this head 
may safely therefore be fixed at Rs. 15 thousands. 


Land Revenue . — Tho income under this head 
includes Peshcush, Jodi revenue from village service, 
both proprietary and ryotwari, sale proceeds of 
waste lands and land revenue including ryotwari, 
miscellaneous, etc. Tho average receipts of three 
years under the bend have been correctly stated by 
V. X. Sen in his Appendix 1 as Rs. 23*72 lakhs. Tins 
ngrecs with the figures furnished by the government 
of Madras to my interpellation quoted above while 
Air. Sen sunirests Rs. 18.32 lakhs as his standard. 

In explaining the difference he speaks of certain 
wrong calculations, f.c., Rs. 19*87 lakhs being noted 
in place of 3* lakhs. He then furnishes certain tables 
in proof of his above statements which is confusion 
worse confounded. The statements instead of show- 
ing the final March Treasury actuals for each of these 
three rears speak of treasure accounts of April 23 to 
Juno i923, July 23 to June 1924, July 1924 to June 25 
and lastly July 25 to March 1920. One fails to see 
how this roundabout course goes to disapprove the 
cecuracv of the treasury actuals furnished by the 
Government of Madras to the Government of Bibar 
and Orissa and to me in reply to an interpellation. 

Acain in reply to my interpellation dated 13-2-20 
Madras Government stated that the land revenue and 
the pesheush from the District of O an jam alone for 
1921-22 amount to Rs. 17*52 lakhs and for 1922-23 
P. ~ 17*70 lakhs. These sums do not include the 
incomes under the head of Land Revenue of the three 
Taluos of the Agency Division, as also revenues of 
FOin*>* of the minor suo -heads of Ganjarn District 
as sod under Hand Revenue. A further proof of the 
oi the figures in his last statement 
the fact that Rs. 4-J) 5 Lakhs 


ch 

inaccuracy 

(details) is hoc n from ^ , 

have been wrongly noted as agum=. I-s. v.l-* 
under the head of permanently settles 

areas (ride Adminbtrcrion Betxrt—Lana Revenue 
for 1920-27). Similarly 
and mi^c^llaneotrs for **-•: *<*— 

' wrongly noted for R-- 


veer Rs. 12 JA hi 

collection for 192G-27 awrdmg to 
of Settlement of Urn Rev^.e ~ 

Rs. 14.10 lakhs. Adueu ~ 

items auch a-> incomes o: c----- * '71% fZlr 

toll-gaty-s receip 


10 




out of account. 




inference that no cave 

Treasury figures of t g V;p^ y A,' *dsrdnc- 

Agairr in the '•'•‘•yy;;;; in 5 


tiori of more than o ? 

lakhs) is .shown 
Bodies for Land 

in place of the - *-'? ^ 7/ ^ _ 

the total income p y.TLr L-— ^ 

Ganiarn District tmnsr 


rsn tv 
— •— Lstid 

ins-time cd she 


laklm of rupwm. Looked therefore from any point of 
view tho tab] oa of Mr. Soil uro mmlomling ami 
iuaccurato. 1 have already ntntnd that the your 

1923- 24 Hturtcd with an appmhonuion of famine mul 
closed with eyolmio. Government roporhi am qimtod 
how tho province was given a nu amnion of 24 lalclm 
as against 8 laklm a year as romimtion and how loans 
to agriculturist h worn fmoly given with aponlal alaff 
from which Gaiijam had bar duo hlmro, TJnm tho 
throe yearn taken by Mr. Sen had not only the 
minimum income from hind revenue hut iilao the 
maximum expenditure by way of minimum, etc,, tm 
also repair** to broaches, irrigat ion worka, ote. 

ForrMn. — Nejtlier tho income nor the expenditure 
under thin ncoiriH to have been properly rnl inmled 
while tho inemnoa are cut down I he expenditure Im 
mincccxxnrily over-cat ima ted, Thun in tho ndmfnhn 
tration report of 1924-25 tho income ia uhov/n as 
lbs. 2*35 lalclm and in 1920-27 as Hu, 2* Hi laklm, 
Mr. Sen statca that the income of 1924 25 Is abnormal 
as they include moneya roalmed from ( he commercial 
undertaking of (lie previous year, Tho amount under 
question imKh. 40.0 thoimand, recoveries from govern- 
ment commercial undertakings. We are not told 
how much of thin represents huIch of the pravioim year 
and there is nothing to believe why thin unprofitable 
sawmill, leapt under the nyaUen of co minerclnl audit, 
keeps in nrrenm such a big rum of money. In the 
revenue account of 1924-25 Us, 94,009 mid of J92fi 417 
Rs. 99,354 (at page 124 of Part i) is shown hi the 
administration report as the annual aide of limber 
through GoVf>mrrif’n l agency to the «/iv//nlJJ. Tho 
audit reports clearly allow that the Government v//m 
mipp]yin% low to the mill at n flat rnt/i of annas 
and 4 annex when the actual price of rejected lop/, v/as 
ranging between fi annus to 8 j >er cubic foot, ft is 
therefore expected that the income under thin 
rub-bend from all kinds* of Jog« would at Icaet double 
itself. The mill has now been cloned frotn Jut .July 
1928. This reduces the upending capacity of the 
forest department in the district as also the invest- 
ment of sums like Jh, 25 thousand* d wring the year 

1924- 25 or a loss of its. 97 thousands in 1920 27 on 
its f-av/miJL Items like the expend! tine on jo ivln, 
building} and conservancy exenediny R*. 10 thou:-«ndx 
may not be found necessary, while estubJ iduneut, 
travelling allowance and eontingeneies of officer* w/JJ 
have to be reduce* J. In reply to my interpeflarion. 
answered on 8th V/:p\*enh< r 1928 Government r.VxU-.d 
that the pay of aJI officers, c*': tuhli- hmen t allowances, 
travelling allowance and co nijn^eneU^ nmount t// 
Rs. 1.95 Lakhs while the Muiinwtmtion R/.-pn t for 
1920-27 fired them at Rs. J ,99,473, JJk/ ; other 
districts the formation of Forest f^anehayah*, f/* 
Garifam wifi further reflux this ^x^eidii ore h-avinp 
aside Rs. 59,999 for protection, 'unproven it of 
forests, oonv/r-.-arj ey and work>; v/hitb cppi o/i//,av^ 
the a/imlnlstration rej/orts, we may safely fir *be 
expenditure ur„d r rr this head at fte, / 1 \%W:n- erA 
Income r. Rs. 2^ Lskhs. 

Ro?if*.r'i*As/ri , — The income is r.-ro g/o*>;ve R>. 

Cn thonsend- in 1 927 / Tire gcyCitnAs ; c foe a’.vne ^ 
krwnrht to its old level Lorn A or;* ft> 

riovrne may therefore he kor/t nt R v V,* --wo. -ny c.v^*n 
the gross .w.' above nod **r;reo c.rt*,ve at 

Rs. 99 





These figures clearly prove that there has been 
a progressive rise in this revenue. No case is there- 
fore made out why the ro venue for 1925-26 should be 
Rs. 11*01 lakhs. These figures for 1924-25 quoted 
bv Mr. Sen ns Rs. 11*52 lakhs do not seem to be 
accurate as the government’s reply to my interpella- 
tion quoted above fixes the same at Bs. 11,53 lakhs. 
I must confess that I could not get the necessary 
information on this head for want of time. There is 
nothing in the administration report or in any budget 
memoranda of any year showing such heavy fall in 
the excise revenue from Ganjam. While disputing 
the accuracy of income for 1925-26 I fail to sec why 
Mr. Sen should further reduce this average by Rs. 34 
thousands. No reason has been shown why the 
expenditure should exceed the average of the two 
years shown in the account. I therefore accept the 
average of the treasury actuals of Rs. 11.59 lakhs for 
the time being as correct as also the average 
expenditure of Rs. 75 thousands. - 

Medical . — The expenditure under this head on 
the average is 1.01 lakhs, while the suggested 
standard is Rs. 1.34 lakhs. At page 112 of the 
Administration Report of the Department for 1926 
Government contribution under all heads in the 
District and the Ganjam Agency amount to Rs. 60.2 
thousands. This excludes the pay of the District 
Medical Officer, his office and establishment as also 
the contribution for a few rural dispensaries started 
after the said administration report with an annual 
contribution of Rs. 500 each. I therefore suggest 
Rs. 1.10 lakhs as the maximum standard figure for 
the purpose. 

Land Revenue and General Administration. 
There seems to be a lot of miscalculation under 
this head, Mr. Sen thus summarises his result (in 
thousands) : — 

{a) Collectors and Magistrates 
in the District, including 
establishment ... ... Rs, 89 

( b ) Treasury establishment ... Rs. 30 

(c) Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 

their establishment, allow - 


Under the 3 heads, i.e., XIII, XIV and XVI Irrigation, 
he estimates the revenue at Rs. 11 S lakhs. The 
revenue derived from these irrigation works have not 
therefore been properly noted. In reply to my 
interpellations on the 13th February, 1926, at page 570 
of the Madras Council Rrocedings , the Government 
state that the revenue under Irrigation in Ganjam 
District amounts to 6.15 and 6.13 lakhs respectively 
for the years 192L22 and 1022-23. Table 8-A at 
93 and 94 from the Administration Report, Part II, 
on Irrigation for 1926-27, confirms the above figures. 


VIII-A. 

1. Extract from page 93 and 94 of the Adminis- 
tration Report, Part II, Irrigation for 1926-27; — 


Rushikulya 

Nagavnli 

Ganjam Minor 
irrigation works 


Total 

Works 

Share due Revenue 

Expenses 

to old due to 

direct & 

irrigation, improve- 

indirect. 

1 ment. 


67.0 197.0 

1 123.6 

37.4 84.2 

27.7 s 

95.0 65.1 

56.0 


(N.B. — The figures are in thousands of nqiees.) 


The gross receipts of these three systems amount to 
Rs. 5.45 lakhs, which have not been brought to 
account by Mr. Sen under the head of revenue, as also 
the „ income directly due to minor Irrigation for the 
year Rs. 1.S2 lakhs given at 141 and""I42_of the 
Administration Report. The interest on capita} 
outlay of these systems under Devolution Rule 24 is^y 
3$ per cent. The Ganjam minor irrigation 
system never brings less than 54 per cent, net return, 
while the IXagavaVi system 34 per cent., and the 
Rusikulya 1J to If- p.c. on the capital outlay. The 
share due to old irrigation amounts to Rs. 399.4 
thousands in these three systems. Under rule 24 of 
the Devolution Rules interest on all these three 
systems is to be calculated at 3J p.c. If the 


ances and contingencies, 

etc. ... ... ... Rs. 104 

(d) Taluq establishment ... Rs. 192 

(e) Village establishment ... Rs. 471 

(/} Process serving ... ... Rs. 9 

\g) Works Expenditure ... Rs. 75 

(&) Audit and Travelling Allow- 
ance of M. L. Cs. ... Rs. 11 

Rs. 981 a year 

A reading of this reveals the fact that (a) and (c) are 
mere repetitions, since both these include the pay of 
the four Sub -Divisional Officers drawing Rs. 39 
thousands a year. The expenditure under this head 
does not include the retrenchment of village establish- 
ment effected after 1926 and reduction of establish- 
ment in the District after the separation of Salt and 
Income Tax. The sum of Rs. 9 . 81 lakhs representing 
all expenditure was not then drawn in the treasury 
accounts of those years. The reply to my inter- 
pellation answered on the 8th Sept., 1928, shows an 
expenditure of Rs. 1.24 lakhs, while budget estimate 
for the year 1927-28 under the head amounts to 
Rs. 9.30 lakhs. Taking the treasury actuals of any 
of these three years on reply to my interpellation to 
my budget estimate for 1927-28, we get less than the 
standard figures suggested only under general 
administration. In any calculation the expenditure 
on both these items does not exceed Rs. 9.64 iakhs. 


Irrigation. 

There are three irrigation systems in the District 
e., the Rushikulya, Kagavali and the Ganjam minor 
•rmation system, including the rivers of Langulya and 
amsadhara. Besides these there are 2,4C0 irrigation 
inks hi charge of revenue and P.W.D. Officers, who 
Iso look after buildings and roads m the agency tracts. 


receipts under old revenue are added, the income 
always exceeds the expenditure • The gross receipts 
from all these works therefore amount to a sum of 
Rs. 7.27 lakhs. Having shown the revenue I proceed 
to examine figures relating the expendittue. Since . 
irrigation works are controlled and worked by the 
P.W.D. Officers, discussion of both these items in this 
place is necessary. 

The following are fclie items of expend; ture on 
irrigation, Civil Works and interest on loans on 
irrigation works in the district. 

1. The pay of the Executive Engi- 

neer, 3 Sub -Divisional Offi- 
cers, their staff, allowances, 

T.A. and contingencies ... Rs. 89 

2. Grant to local bodies ... ... Rs. 191 

3. Maintenance of minor irriga- 

tion works by Civil and 
P.W.D. Officers Rs. 75 

4. Civil works expenditure ... Es. 75 

5. Minor irrigation works by 

P.W.D. Officers Rs. 43 

6. Total working expenses of 3 

river systems Rs. 2.05 lakhs, 
deducting Rs. 70 thousands 
under establishment as the 
expenditure under direction 
and execution are already 
included in No. 1 {vide Ad- 
ministration Reports) ... Rs. 135 

7. Interest on the capital outlay 

of 3 river systems ... ... Rs. 225 

Rs. 833 

The figures given in items 1 to 5 ore those adopted 
by Mr. Sen in his Appendix II under the heads of 
Irrigation and Civil works under grant to local bodies. 
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SCHEME FOR A SEPARATE PROVINCE FOR AMALGAMATED ORISSA. [Continued. 


is a fact that communal electorates create communal 
jealousies, it must bo the caso more so that the scheme 
for a third ministry will create hostilities between 
the major and the minor racos. We, therefore, reject 
this scheme as unworkable. 

3. Another scheme can be developed with some 
sort of feasibility from tlio published demands of 
some of the minority communities. Under it the Oriyas 
should bo given an adequato number of seats in the 
Council, necessarily in excess of the proportion to 
which they would bo entitled under the genernl scheme 
of representation, and a non-official Oriya should 
always be nominated ns a member of the Government 
either as a Minister or ns an Executive Councillor. 
With the amalgamation of t ho Oliva-speaking tracts, 
the number of seats for united Orissa will be increased 
under any general scheme. The reservation of somo 
more seats will not really affect the majority com- 
munity materially; it is likely to give Orissa just 
a louder voice in tho Council. But a littlo thought will 
convince any one that this is really a form of tho 
Morley-Minto scheme under which tho Councils were 
enlarged to admit more non-officials and an Indian 
member was takon into tho Executive Council. Tho 
Morley-Minto Reforms did not satisfy tho aspirations 
of the Indians. Tho reservation of excess seats in 
the legislature and a seat in the executive Government 
will no more satisfy our aspirations. At all events it 
will not lead tho Oriyas to the avowed goal — tho goal 
of responsible Government. 

4. A third scheme is that the affairs of Orissa should 
be entrusted to a Committee of the Council. Under 
this scheme a Standing Committee of the Council 
may be constituted, as there are Standing Committees 
now, which will examine and report on all matters 
relating to Orissa. Oriyas will, as at present, be 
represented in the existing Standing Committees — if 
these continue after tho introduction of tho reforms — 
but there will bo a special Committco for Orissa. 
The Government will nominate their own members 
and the Council will elect, its members mostly Oriyas. 
All matters affecting Orissa will bo examined and 
reported on by this Committee, its recommendations 
will ordinarily be accepted by tho Council and the 
Government. It may bo given power to initiate 
schemes and not merely to give its opinion on schemes 
which the Government may refer to it. Here again the 
policy of the British Government to give responsible 
Government to tho people will not bo fulfilled though 
it is likely to give the Oriyas some share in shaping the 
administrative policy of the Government in tho 
Government. This is considered inadequate and will 
not serve even for immediate temporary satisfaction 
of the people. 

5. So whatever scheme is devised our lot is never 
likely to improve for so long we remain with another 
province. Responsible Government will always remain 
a dream to us, rather the Worse will happen. Without 
being accused of anticipating the extent of the next 
instalment of tlio reforms, it may safely be said that 
the Executive Government and the Legislature* will 
remain antagonistic to each other for some time to 
come. Our representatives are certain to get bids from 
both sides for support and afraid of displeasing either 
they will sell their votes sometimes to the one or to 
the other or will divide them in shares between both. 
In plain words that is what will happen and in fact 
our representatives have so far taken the moderate 
course of merely attaching themselves to the Govern- 
ment or to the opposition and thus divided they are 
unable to gain any influence in either camp. 

6. It will thus be seen that so long we remain with 
another province we do not and cannot get any 
benefit and privileges any larger than the provinces 
enjoyed under the Morley-Minto reforms. The 
transfer of control from the Parliament to the local 
legislature, from the Secretary of State and. the 
Government of India to the Governor and Ministers 
will virtually mean that we shall be ruled completely 
by a sister race (whom in ‘our Memorandum we 


styled the “ intermediary ruling race ”). We shall 
become the more helpless, now that it is widely 
though erroneously believed that Orissa does not pay 
its way and tho amalgamation of Oriya-speaking 
tracts is likely to increaso the deficit. Wo need not 
labour this point in detail, 

Chafter II 

Sub-FROVINOE THE LEGITIMATE ASPIRATION 
of Oriyas. 

7. Tho only scheme, therefore, which is satisfactory 
from tho political view-point is the constitution of 
amalgamated Orissa into a separate province or 
sub -province, and this alone will satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of tho people, Tho objection that a large 
number of administrative units demand separate 
Government on more sentimental grounds of linguistic 
or historical associations nlono does not apply to the 
case of Orissa. Wo do not claim a separate province on 
sentimental grounds alone but we suffer from specific 
disabilities under tho present system for tho removal 
of tho which we are unable to explore any other 
alternative. 

8. But wlmt is ft sub-province and u hat will be its 
administration ? This new name was first, given 
currency in tho report on the India Constitutional 
Reforms of 1017 (paragraph 226) and in order to give 
effect to the promise held out in that report power 
was taken in section 52A of the Government of 
India Act that any part of a Governor’s Province 
might bo placed under the administrative control of 
a Deputy Governor. These words “ Sub -province ” 
and “Deputy Governor*' have unfortunately given 
rise to various unauthoritative interpretations in 
certain quarters that a sub-province must mean 
subordination to a major province and a Deputy 
Governor must be the subordinate to a Governor or 
in other words a Deputy Governor will only be an 
exalted Commissioner of a Division. Such miscon- 
ception about sub-province has kept the people 
back from demanding the fulfilment of a hope which 
was liolcl out by so distinguished persons as the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy and to which the 
British Parliament is, we respectfully submit, com- 
mitted in a way by including section 52A in the 
Government of India Act. A closer study of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and of the Government 
of India Act, however, gives the real clue to the 
intentions of the authors of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. Paragraphs 30 to 44 of the Report described 
the names and status of the administrative units as 
then existing. 

These were : — 

Presidencies— administered by Governors. 

Provinces — administered by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors. 

Local administrations of Assam and Central 
Provinces administered by Chief Commis- 
sioners. 

Minor administrations — also administered by 
Chief Commissioners, such as Coorg, Ajmere — 
MerWara, etc. 

Under tho reforms the names “ presidencies ** 
and “ provinces ’* were retained, the designation of 
the administrators of the provinces was changed to 
“ Governors,** but the designation “ Lieutenant 
Governor ** had also to be retained as the refoims did 
not originally apply to Burma ; the local administra- 
tions disappeared but the designations ** Chief 
Commissioner ’* had to be retained in sections 46, 53 
and 58 of the Government of India Act. New names 
had to be devised to distinguish these from an 
administrative unit which would be given the benefits 
of the reforms to a limited extent. The words “ sub- 
province *’ and “ Deputy Governor ” came handy for 
this purpose and they do not in the least imply subor- 
dination to another province. They, imply, however, 
subordination to the Government of India probably to 
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Province. The obligation to tab ^ Jndia . It is J3 The government of the Deputy Governor in 
laid by statute on tho °°' CJ 7 GoverniJ ient and the Coline il will be know as the Local Government of the 
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,0 A misconception exists in the minds of many 
.1 , under the reforms it is not permissible for the 
Government of India to divert any part of the central 
revenues towards provincial expenditure. This is true 
of the Governor’s provinces to which specific sources 
of revenues have been transferred sufficient to 
carry on the provincial administration efficiently, but 
it is not true for other parts of British India which 
are not placed under the administration of Governors. 
The Government of India do spend their revenues in 
the minor administrations of the North Western 
Frontier Provinces, Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere, 
Coorg, etc., and there is nothing in the Government 
of India Act to prevent them from devoting a part 


of the Imperial revenue towards expenditure in 
connection with the administration of subjects 
entrusted to a Deputy Governor. On the other hand, 
in providing in section 52A that all or any of the 
provisions relating to a Governor’s province or 
Lieutenant Governor’s province or a Chief Com- 
missioner’s administration may be applied to a 
sub -province, the Parliament must have in mind 
that the status of the sub -province must be deter- 
mined by the degree of financial assistance which the 
Government of India must be called upon to bear. 

11. Yet another misconception exists that though 
the Government of India have to bear the financial 


least what it will be inT the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa. We do not go into the general 
question of electorals and proportion of representation 
of different communities. These matters may be 
decided on the principles adopted in the general 
scheme for India. 

16. The members of the Legislative Council will 
have at least the same power of interrogation, bringing 
forward motions and private bills as they enjoy in 
the present Council of Bihar and Orissa. There can 
be no curtailment of the existing powers to control 
expenditure by budget motions and through a Public 
Accounts Committee. 


burden of provinces like the North Western Frontier 
Provinces and Baluchistan on account of their strategic 
importance there is no such administrative or political 
interest in Orissa as would induce them to shoulder 
financial responsibility for the sub -province. This 
class of criticism overlooks that the reforms under 
which the Imperial finances were separated from 
provincial finances are experimental, that they can 
be withdrawn in any province and the Old system 
under which the Central Government of India 
assumed certain financial responsibility commanding 
the provincial resources can bo reintroduced. Such 
criticism seems therefore to have no validity. Tho 
above explanation seemed to us to be necessary as a 
sort of introduction to our scheme which we beg to 
submit in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Chapter III. 

The Scheme. 

12. The existing Orissa Division together with the 
outlying Oriya-speaking tracts now under four 
Governors’ provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and tho Central Provinces should be brought 
under one administration and constituted into a 
separato province or sub-province under a Deputy 
Governor to bo appointed by such authority as tho 
Government of India Act may provide. The Deputy 
Governor will be directly subordinate to the Governor 
General in Council; tho honorific title of a Knight 
and “ His Honour ” should be conferred on him as a 


17. It shall lay down the policy in matters of 
purely provincial interest, but its power to recom- 
mend new schemes or policy which involves additional 
expenditure beyond specified allotments or sources of 
revenue bo restricted except in tho case of education, 
public health and medical. 

18. We do not attempt to suggest the scales of 
staff, which will be necessary for tho administrative 
posts beyond pointing out that as the volume of 
work will be much less than in a big province the 
number of Secretaries and Under-Sccictaries con bo 
greatly reduced and so nlso the number of heads of 
departments by combining several charges under one 
administrative head. These aro matters which tho 
local Government and tho Government, of India are 
in a bettor position to work out. We should fmther 
point out that both a Board of Revenue mid n 
Divisional Commissioner, an Inspector General of 
Police and a Deputy Inspector General, and so on, 
aro not likely to bo necessary. 

19. Wo venture hero to biing one or two matters of 
importance. So long as tho responsibility of pond 
government of India devolved solely on the Scerctmv 
of State and the Government of India it was incum- 
bent on them to keep up tho same standard of 
uniformity in nil provinces. Now that 1 110 responsi- 
bility is being transferred to the people, it should bo 
definitely lccogniscd that the same standard of 
expenditure cannot bo maintained in all provinces 
in every matter. In subjects which are not an 
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we are willing even to see to the curtailment of 
expenditure in these respects. The Government of 
India and the Central Legislature will, for the time 
being, control expenditure. Again our revenue is sure 
to expand. The greater part of Orissa is temporarily 
settled and land revenue increases at regular intervals. 
The greater part of Ganjam is also temporarily settled 
where settlements come at quicker intervals. There are 
also possibilities of growth of revenue in other direc- 
tions. In any case we can only leave ourselves in the 
hands of the Government of India in this matter. 
The control of revenue and expenditure will thus 
be resinned by the Government of India and the 
Central Legislature. To preserve the race from utter 
extinction, we are thus ready to go back upon the 
reforms and to begin from an earlier period in financial 
matters. As has been the case in other provinces 
such as the existing province of Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam our financial position is sure to undergo a 
change for the better when we get a separate Govern- 
ment to look solely after our own advancement. 
We shall not then stand in need of spoon-feeding by 
the Government of India. But we can show no 
improvement immediately and it is only for the time 
being that financial aid is sought from Government 
of India. Centuries neglect dealt to Orissa, their 
administrative disadvantages, total absence of any 
share in the Government of their country, the 
threatening extinction of an ancient race, all these 
should outweigh the financial considerations which 
stand in the way of a united Oriya Province. No 
attempt till now has been made to improve the 
finances of the country by improving the economic 
resources of the people. In the previous paragraph 
we mentioned how the Oriya people have not been 
given the chance to develop their industries, ports, 
communications, etc., which facilitate trade and 
industry and bring prosperity to a nation. Adminis- 
trative policy of the old Bengal Government and the 
present Bihar and Orissa Government, Madras and 
C.P. Governments has been all along to 
enrich the capital and to keep the rural area un- 
developed. The Oriyas with a great past as an 
industrious and skilful people with traditional skill 
in arts and crafts have, by sheer neglect of the 
successive Governments degenerated to-day to only 
a race of workers and peasants. An administration 


of our own will conserve all resources of the nation 
and the economic wealth of the people is bound to 
increase. It would not be too much to expect a helping 
hand from the Government of India. Even now there 
exist provinces with a big deficit. Even established 
Governments and advanced people have had en- 
couragements for further advancement in the shape 
of annulment of all Provincial contributions. Will 
it then be too much, on the part of a long neglected 
race to expect the helping hand of the Government 
of India for uplifting them ? 

26. In addition to Mr. Montagu’s indictment of 
Indian administration as being “ wooden, iron, ante- 
diluvian and inelastic,” it is a matter of common 
criticism that the Indian administration is extremely 
top-heavy. Multiplication of departments without 
reference to the actual needs and potentialities for 
development of the people does not make up for a 
good Government. With the growth of responsible 
Government, a paper Government must necessarily 
yield to an actual Government. The amount of money 
spent should not be the criterion of efficiency. In 
any scheme for a new Government the above should 
not be lost sight of, and the machineiy of Govern- 
ment should always be simple, real and economical. 

27. A bush or a tree under the shade of a full grown 
tree scarcely thrives or at least has a stunted or 
crippled growth. Similar is the fate of a race linked 
to a more powerful and advanced race. That this 
very common lesson learnt from nature be not lost 
on those who have to make or mar, mend or end the 
destiny, nay the very existence, of an ancient race — 
with mines of ancient literature still unexplored, 
with monuments of ancient architecture the type of 
which is all their own, with an era of their ancient 
Sovereigns a scion of whom is still Jiving as the JRaja 
of Puri temple current in the almanacs and horo- 
scopes of the country and with a perennial spring of 
history and tradition that still inspires them — is 
the sincere desire of the Oriya people. 

Brajasundar Das. 

Narayanchandra Birabar Dhir Narendra. 

Gopalchandra Praharaj. 

Bhikaricharan Patnaik. 

B. N. Misra. 

Bhagbat Prasad Samantarai Mahapatra. 


SEPARATE PROVINCE FOR UTKAL.— Being a Scheme presented by the UTKAL 
ALL PARTIES CONFERENCE COMMITTEE to the ALL-PARTIES NATIONAL 
CONVENTION at Calcutta, December, 1928. 


Separate Province eor Orissa. 

Chapter I. 

The Language Question and the Oriya Problem. 

Leaders of thought and public opinion in India 
have been declaring in unmistakable terms that for 
the healthy growth of India’s culture and the con- 
tribution it is expected to make to the world’s 
civilisation, the country r should be divided for purposes 
of administration into homogeneous units on the 
basis of language and race. In a proper arrangement 
of affairs, the business of Government and education 
would be conducted through the means of the 
indigenous languages. A democracy must be well- 
informed, vigilant and able to take care of its interests. 
It is clear that the common people cannot take 
that intelligent interest and be able to shoulder the 
full responsibilities of a democracy if the adminis- 
tration is run in a language not their own. It is 
therefore that not only enlightened Indian opinion 
but those in intimate contact with the actual task 
of administration have realised the present irrational 
and artificial division of provincial boundaries. Apart 
from questions of language and culture, the work 


of administration is beset with difficulties by reason 
of the present irrational distribution . The present 
territorial units are the results of accident and tho 
circumstances attending annexation by tho British. 
During the* few decades, there havo been no doubt 
instances of recognition by tho Government in India 
of the principle of linguistic unity in effecting terri- 
torial changes. Tho enfolding of tho Behnris in a 
separate province from Bengal, tho dotnchmont in 
1874 of three Telugu speaking taluks of tho Central 
Provinces for union with the Godavari District the 
separation of Sambalpuro in JOOo from tho G. 1. 
changes in the boundaries of the Malayaleo -speaking 
districts are cases in point. But apart from 
isolated cases such as these, thero has been no 
clear-cut underlying plan kept in view by tho 
executive government of tho country. in 
1903 though the Government did not under- 
rate popular sentiment in favour of local language, 
they realised the effect on tho actual day-to-day 


* (See letter No. 3678 Calcutta, 3rd December, 
1903, of tho Government of India to tho Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Central Provinces.) 
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Chapter II. 

The special nature of the 
Oriya Problem 

Growth of British Power in Orissa. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing chapter 
that the problem of the Oriya people is singular in 
All India in that they have been divided into no less 
than four provinces and a number of small Feudatory 
States. This condition of things has been brought 
about by historical accidents and by the circumstances 
attending the growth of the British power in Orissa 
and its outlying tracts. We shall not enter into a 
detailed history of this territorial vivisection, but it 
will be enough to mention that different parts of Orissa 
came into British hands at different times and the 
ceded tract was united with the province then already 
annexed for the convenience of administration. Most 
of the Gan jam District which was known as the 
Chicacole Sirkar was got from the Nizam by the 
French in 1753, and in 1759 it was ceded to the British 
along with the Vizagapatam Agency which contains 
the large Zamindari of Jeypore. It was not till 44 
years later that the Orissa province including 17 
Feudatory States or Tributary Mahals was ceded to 
the British by the Mahrattas and annexed to Bengal. 
In 1837 the two states of Baud and Athmallik which 
originally formed part of the South West Frontier 
Agency with headquarters at Ranchi, were added to 
the Orissa States. In 1905 two other groups of States 
were added. These were the five Oriya-speaking 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra, and 
Rairakhol which were transferred from the Central 
Provinces, and the two states of Gangpur and Bonai 
which had hitherto been attached to the Chota 
Nagpur Division. The vicissitudes through which the 
Sambalpore District has passed make interesting, 
though painful, reading. It was in 1856 that the Raja 
of Sambalpore died without a heir. Till 1860, 
Sambalpore with the attached Tributary States were 
placed under the Agent of the Governor-General for 
the South West Frontier when the District was 
transferred to the Orissa Division in Bengal. But in 
1862 it was made over to the newly constituted 
Central Provinces. In 1905 it was retransferred to the 
Province of Bengal with the exception of Chandrapur - 
Padampur, Phuljhar, Malkhorda, etc. On the same 
occasion the States of Jashpur and Udaipur together 
with a few other States were transferred to the Central 
Provinces from Chota Nagpur. Raigarli and 
Sarangarh were originally presented by the ruler of 
Sambalpur to chiefs for military services, and Phuljhar 
and Padampur were under Raigarli. Padampur 
Zamindari under Raigarli was ceded to the British in 
1800. The British caused the Chiefs of Sarangarh 
and Raigarli to declare their independence from 
Sambalpore and annexed their territories in 1818. In 
1861 their management was transferred to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mohais, Cuttack 
and in 1862 these territories were transferred along 
with Sambalpore to the Central Provinces. Dhalbhum 
in Singbhum came into British hands in 1777 and the 
territory was permanently settled in 1800. It was 
transferred in 1833 to Manblium but in 1848 it was 
again transferred to Singbhum. The Kolhan tract 
was annexed in 1836. Four Ho pirs or divisions in 
Mayurbhanj also were during this disturbance added 
to Singbhum. The estate of Porahot was confiscated 
in 1858 and in 1892 was included in Singbhum. 
Midnapur was from ancient times under Orissa. The 
state ''qf things continued till 1646-1658 when Shah 
Sbujali annexed the Jelesar Sirkar, the Hijili tract of 
Orissa, to Bengal. When the Mahrattas look 
possession of the country in 1/51, Orissa included 
the Parganas of Bhograi, Kamarda, Pataspur, and 
Shahbanda and a port of the present thnna of 
Gopiballabbpur. In 1760 Nawab Mir Kasim Ali ceded 
to the British among other tracts the whole of the 
Midnapur District except the Pataspur Pargona 
which was in possession of the Mahrattas who held 


Orissa also. In accordance with a treaty between 
the Mahrattas and the British, the former ceded 
the Pataspur Pargana together with the rest of 
Orissa, and Pataspur thereafter formed part of 
Midnapur in Bengal. Pargana Bhograi and two 
other Parganas of Hijili had been added to Balasore 
before 1886, and in 1870 Jalesar and its neighbourhood 
were also amalgamated. 

In four Provinces. 

This outline of the sequence in annexation of the 
Oriya-speaking country has resulted in the present 
unnatural boundaries. There was no strong govern- 
ment at the scat of the Orissa Kingdom at the time 
when the British appeared on the scene. And in the 
anxiety to annex and consolidate the territories 
which the British obtained into their hands, the 
notion that the people are a unit with a language, 
literature, culture and common interests was totally 
lost sight of except when the difficulties in adminis- 
tration imposed by the variety of languages in Bengal 
or Madras Provinces called for a change. And such a 
change even when proposed as it was done at the 
time of Lord Curzon by the Central Government in 
1903 could not overcome opposition of the local 
administrators arising out of a conservatism and 
unwillingness natural with those accustomed to think 
and work along stereotyped lines. It is not surprising 
that this attitude should fancy that the problem 
of the Oriyas would be capable of solution by 
palliatives other than territorial changes which 
necessarily entail inconvenience or un settlement. 
We do not think that there is in India any other 
people like the Oriyas who suffer as acute a 
dismemberment. The Telugus or the Tamils are all 
in the same province and both are numerous enough 
to effectively influence the policy of the Provincial 
Government, and this will be more clearly realised 
when Provincial Autonomy comes to be exercised. 
The Ivanarese are divided into tw r o provinces, and 
there is the fairly large progressive State of Mysore 
whose state language is Kanarese, which besides 
looking after the interests of its own people, serves as a 
model in several matters to follow, to people in other 
states and provinces. Malayalse are a much smaller 
community than the Oriyas and number about 71 
millions, but besides inhabiting two districts in a 
single province, namely, Madras, are found in such 
large native states as Cochin or Travancore whose 
state language being Malayalam gives it a distinct 
status. The Sindhi speaking population are all in the 
Bombay Province and number a third of the Oriya- 
speaking people. The Assamese are 17 lakhs strong 
but have a Governor’s Province along with twice 
their population of Bengali speakers within the 
territory. The Pasto which has no settled language 
claims about 15 lakhs of people divided between the 
N.W. Frontier Province and Baluchistan, each of 
which is a separate province under a Chief Commis- 
sioner, proposed to bo raised to the status of a 
governor’s province by the All Parties Conference. 

We do not make these comparisons in order to belittle 
the movements in these provinces for a separate 
territorial recognition, but to show that nowhere 1ms 
any people been divided into four Provincial Govern- 
ments and 31 Feudatory States* the population of 
each of which ranges between 22 thousands (Pallahara) 
to 6 lakhs (Mayurbhanj). In no province aro the 
Oriyas again the predominant partners. Even in 
Bihar and Orissa, the so-called Orissa division contains 
a population of about 5 millions in a total piovineinl 
population of 34 millions. The ovil is not mitigated 
by any of the numerous Feudatory States, being too 
antediluvian or too small to pursue bold experiments 
in starting representative institutions or in in- 
augurating far-reaching schemes of welfare for their 

* 26 of these with an area of 28,648 sq. miles and 
tl population of 3,959,669 persons are known ns the 
Orissa Feudatory States under a Political Agent and 
Commissioner. 
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people. As it is, the Feudatory States, almost nil of 
them, arc governed by primitive methods, and are 
least progressive. It is nob our presont purpose to 
demonstrate why this is so, or what remedy could bo 
applied ; but the situation both in the British tracts 
mid tho Feudatory area nliko is unrolioved by any 
arrangement containing Within it tho assurance of 
political progress. 

The Oriyas cannot regulate the policy of any Province. 

It is no wonder that far from the Oriyas anywhere* 
being able to regulate tho policy of any provincial 
government, they have struggled as impotent 
minorities at tho tail end of foui provinces for 
preserving their very existence. The children of 
Orissa are no doubt moved by tho struggle for 
winning the country's freedom, tho Government 
declaie that it is their intention that peoplo in India 
should be trained in responsible self-government, but 
what prospect is there for Orissa to throw in her full 
force into this endeavour for constitutional progress 
if there bo no province which they could call their 
own? As it is, practically nil the energies of tho 
community nre spent away in profitless agitation 
for securing the elementary requirements of a civilised 
life, viz., recognition of Oriya ns a court language, 
provision for teaching Oriyn children in their own 
language, and not in Tclugu, Hindi or Bengali, and local 
endeavours to get Oriva officers appointed who, being 
conversant with the language and customs of their 
people, are expected to discharge their task with 
sympathy and efficiency. It is hete also that a 
grave danger lies. The struggles to scenic these 
minor benefits in provinces which me picdorninnntly 
non-Oriya give rise to jealousies and fan the flame 
of provincial rivalry which we leadilv concede in 
detrimental to the growth of Indian unity. On the 
other hand, os years roll on, the struggle becomes 
keener and in proportion there is the gi eater risk of 
opposition to the aspiration of the Olivas bv the 
predominant peoples in each of the provinces. Jt is 
not, of course, possible for such opposition to assume 
the aspect of an idealistic movement especially if the 
community concerned is itself agitating for a scpai ute 
province of its own, but nevertheless any proposal 
for Oriya territorial unity will be discounted both 
in non-official circles and through the spokesmen 
of the provincial Governments ori very plausible 
grounds. It will be urged that linguistic provinces 
will foster parochialism cutting at the root of national 
solidarity, that they will increase the overhead 
c har ges leaving insufficient funds for the development 
of provincial institutions, that recent history and 
commercial and political conditions are rnoxe im- 
portant than mere sentimental considerations of 
language and race and tliat palliatives can be found 
i o mitigate administrative difficulties. Our fears as 
to the future are grounded on the experience of tbe 
last hall a century. 

"Without going into the details, v/e Khali show that 
the interests of the Oriyas I rave been criminally 
neglected during a century and quarter of British 
rule, and certain grave injustices have been j.er- 
jyrtrsted which no government mindful of the welfare 
of the peonle committed to its charge could have 
locked on. "with O'; ?ian:m ;ty f much less directly or 
indirect :v pa;t;rinatod in such acts. 


fruitless of Into years, unless besides tho legal, 
authorised overwhelming oxponHO of Ktnmp paper, 
foes, oto,, thoy ooultl further produce a considerable 
.mini to purchase tho favour or at least tho forbearance 

of tlio ftudder amlcth Translations 

of tho regulations exist, only in tho Dorman and the 
Bengali languages. Not a single regulation has ever 
boon translated into tho groat veniamilnr language of 

tho Province A flop a whole mao 

having boon thus long proscribed and f hi own into the 

background hi the second and third yearn 

after tho extension of t ho Dongnl Regulations to 
Cuttuck, estates paying n jumma of Ah lakhs of i upces 
out of a jninmn of lls. 12,00,000 wore sold at public 
auction for arrears of revenue. Surely any temporary 
sacrifice of revenue would have been a less evil than 
rigorous enforcement of tho rules of a new coda, 
Tho inadequate value nt which these lands were sold 
also immensely aggravate the hardship of the measure, 
and has justly been tcnned by the Collector (in ins 
report) little better than downright robbery. To omit nil 
mention of other cases, Moonshee Nussee Mooddem 
alone, the downn of tho gentleman then holding the 
situation of Collector, purchased in one year at tho 
public auction sales estates paying a jumirm of 
Hs. 53,000 for a sum of Hs, 22,000.” And tho writer 
adds in o marginal note, ” tho purchases wore made 

of course, benamce, Tho estates in question 

have, J understand, long since been disposed of to 
other speculators," 


The Great Orissa Famine of 1805-7. 

A second flagrant case of misgovern won t or 
criminal neglect was in connection with tho great 
Orissa Famine of 1805-7. The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, Vol. Ill, records : — “ Distress was greatest in 
Orissa, which was at that time practically isolated 
from the rest of India, but the gravity of the situation 
was not realised, the Bengal Board of Revenue being 
misled by defective estimates of the population 
requiring food and by fictitious price lists. Tho 
position was not grasped till tho end of May, and 
then the monsoon had set in. Carriage by sen waa 
extremely difficult, and even when grain reached (hu 
coast it could not be conveyed inland,.......,* # mi.ih 

Meanwhile the mortality had been very great, 1 1 wms 
estimated that at hast a million people, or oju'dhltd 
of the population, died in Orissa alone. Adding (ha 
\o~b of revenue in all departments, the famine \\\ 
Orissa is said to have cost the state about U eroiv- 
The GvUach District Gazetteer says ; — ** It (die fruiMllO , 
bad to be dealt with by a body of officials 
ignorant of the signs of its approach, umj>iv}vu(Vm 
accept it, and in experienced in the adminiriuu.Au 
relief measures. VThen the harvest failed, *h" ^ u> 

of the occasion was not perceived, and V * v> ' 1 
enquiries were instituted." This plit>n*av, 
officials ignorant of the signs of fho appiww < > . 
and unprepared to accept it ohvioti^b % s ^ * 

this day. We do not consider (ha *v\\ « ^ ^ ' 

government with its capital in 1 1 ^ ■ 
with the people could have bf*< r i . ^ ^ 

oblivious of the fiJfEwrt* 1 0 * H ' ' ' 
people. 
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of the Calcutta University Oriyn was permitted to 
bo used ns a language). And oven this was effected 
through the intervention of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, ivhilo tlio Syndicate of the University 
at- first refused permission for such recognition. 
Surely, t lie Oriyns could have been spared many 
such efforts to prove what was already proven, if 
their energies lmd been harnessed to tho practical 
work of administration. 


Decrease in Numbers. 

A furthor point wo wish to make is tho dcorenso 
of tho Oriyn -speaking population in successive 
Census enumerations. Since tho great fnmino of 
1S65-7 which cost British Orissa, according to official 
estimates, a third of its inhabitants, tho population 
continued to increase until 1011 but at a steadily 
diminishing rate. Orij’a speakers decreased during 
tho last two Census enumerations, thus : — 

Oriyn speakors in Orissa Division. 

1911 4,771,984 

1921 4,057,947 

While tho birth rato continued at about 43 per 
thousand, tho death rato at certain periods roso to 
53 per thousand in tho Cuttack District and as high 
as 70 per thousand in tho Puri District. 

In tho Ganjnm District, however, tho total 
population has increased, but there has been a 
continual reduction in Oriyn speakers : — 

Oriyn speakers in Ganjam District. 

1901 1,274,975 

1911 958, CGI 

1921 931,790 


In the Midnapur District in Bengal, the change 
is very marked : — 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Oriyn speakers in Midnapur District. 

572,798 

270,495 

181,801 

142,107 


The Census Report, India, says on tho decline in 
Oriyn speakers thus ; — u Tho number of Oriya 
speakers in Bihar and Orissa declined from 7,820,000 
to 7,751,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for by the actual loss of population in tho purely 
Oriya speaking districts of Orissa. On the other 
hand politics seem to have affected the Return in 
part of the Midnapur District. The number of 
Oriya speakers in the Ramnagar Police Station has 
declined from over 50,000 in 1911 to about 170 in 
1921. The explanation is interesting. The people 
were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Govern- 
ment of India would give weight to the language 
figures of the Census. As they did not want their 
tract to be transferred to the neighbouring district 
of Balasore in Orissa they took care to return Bengali 
as their language.” The Census report for 1911 
of Madras commenting on the anomaly in the decrease 
in Oriya speakers of the Ganjam District points 
out that while the total population of the district 
had increased during the previous decade, Oriya 
speakers had considerably declined. The report 
suggests “ a possibility of deliberate misrepresentation 
by Telugu or Oriya enumerators not uninfluenced 
by the contentions which prevailed some five or six 
years back between Telugus and Oriyas of the 
District.” 

It is needless to state that such manipulations 
would have been unnecessary under a normal 
condition if the Oriyas had been enfolded in a province 
of their own. And as regards actual fall in the 
population by a higher death rate due to diseases, 
an Orissa Government would have paid greater 
attention to the matter than one to which the Oriyas 
have been tacked on to serve temporary political 
exigencies. 


The Standing Menace of Floods in Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter in his “Orissa,” written about 50 
years ago, says that tho history of Orissa is the 
nnrrntivo of a province at tho mercy of a great river.” 
But the history referred to is tho histoiy of the 
province during British occupation. Captain J. C. 
Harris of tho Royal Engineers wrote in 1858 : “ How 
great have been the vicissitudes to which the province 
of Orissa lias boon subjected; how vast the amount 
of suffering and how loud tho lamentations of its 
inhabitants ; how widely proclaimed, and deeply 
recognised, are tho necessities of the district; how 
much might havo been done towards the relief thereof 
will appear in tho sequel; but I would ask, why 
aro these things so in A.D. 1858? ” No, it was not 
in A.D. 1858 that the situation had remained un- 
solved. It continues to tho present day with an 
added intensity becauso there has been no plan or 
system to tackle tho question nil these years while 
now mistakes havo continually been made. A recent 
Committeo of engineers, including a representative 
of tho Government of India, explored the entire 
question. They are of opinion that the embankment 
system or want of system is at the root of the troubles. 
Their own words are a sufficient condemnation of 
the want of plan or policy underlying the attitude 
of tho Government. They say : 4i The whole system 
of embnnkmonts seems to have grown up without 
any reasoned plan underlying it. Some of the 
embankments have been constructed and are main- 
tained by Government, some by the Zamindars. 
There are marginal embankments, running along 
tho banks of rivers, and ring bandhas , completely 
enclosing villages and estates. They have come into 
beirtg solely in tho interests of the particular area 
to bo protected, and with complete disregard of 
their effects upon other areas. The river shackled 
in one direction bursts its bounds elsewhere; fresh 
shackles are applied at the new danger point which 
necessitate the strengthening of tho original defences 
and tho institution of new ones which would otherwise 
not havo been required. The whole arrangement 
can onlj r bo described as chaotic.” Many of these 
embankments ran at right angles to the big rivers, 
and the railway line which also cuts the rivers right 
across their course being insufficiently provided with 
culverts and bridges to drain off the water in flood 
time, has multiplied the difficulties. Nay more, the 
solicitude of the Government has created fresh 
embankments to protect the railway line which has 
been insufficiently provided with bridges and let- outs. 

The situation created by the floods is becoming 
increasingly menacing, and large areas are verging 
on depopulation, some of the inhabitants, migrating in 
thousands to the Jute mills at Calcutta or to engage 
themselves in the city as domestic servants, some 
others going to the tea gardens of Assam as labourers, 
and others still to the rice fields in Burma. A 
Professor of Economics* who served in Orissa 
commenting on this emigration writes — “ The 
Oriya emigrant is in any case lost to his native land 
and is soon absorbed in the population amidst which 
he works. Again, though he manages to keep 
himself above want, his lot is not exactly happy. 
Having left Orissa under stress and with a defective 
equipment, he is only offered the lowest and most 
degrading jobs. He becomes a mere cog m the 
industrial machine of Calcutta. He rarely rises to a 
position of trust and responsibility, but is merely 
an instrument of exploitation for the capitalists 
who swell their incomes by cheap and docile labour. 

His loss is nevertheless serious for Orissa as, by the 
emigration of the most steady and adventurous 
elements, Orissa loses the best of its population 
and comes to be the land of the old and the infirm 
living on the bounty of the young men abroad. The 
greatest harm, however, consists in the disintegration 
of family life. Very few Oriya emigrants are in 
a position to take' their families with themselves. . 

* Prof. H.JR. Batheza; M.A., I.E.S. 
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I need not describe the moral and social consequences 
of young men living abroad and young women and 
children left behind.’ * 

As regards the problem of flood, it may be that 
large sacrifices have to be made, enormous outlay 
in capital necessitating the co-operation of many 
parties will be found essential, that any expenditure 
from sources like the Famine Insurance Fund on 
schemes proposed by the Adams-William Committee 
will be found inadequate and that therefore for a 
permanent solution the people of Orissa should feel 
that it is ultimately they who have to shape their 
future. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that the move- 
ment for linguistic provinces in the country is a 
legitimate aspiration of the people. The Andhra 
Movement dates from 1912 after the formation of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province. The agitation for 
a Kannada Province commences from 1921 when 
the Congress ordered its own constitution on a 
linguistic basis. Such movements are bound to 
arise as the struggle for freedom increases, and the 
responsibilities consequent on self-government are 
envisaged. But the history of the Oriya people 
under the British is the story of a long-drawn agony. 
We have mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
some of the main problems which have either directly 
arisen from the present state of dismemberment 
or are of such magnitude that only a government 
completely responsive to its requirements can tackle 
them in an adequate measure. We have omitted 
to mention the infinite disabilities to which the 
Oriyas have been subjected, the slow process of 
denationalisation that is going on in the outlying 
tracts, the dull apathy and indifference to human 
suffering betrayed by the lower classes, and the quiet 
but pathetic self-complacency with which people 
have come to depend on government for small 
mercies. This is the surest way of undermining that 
capacity for initiative and the willingness to undertake 
risks and shoulder responsibilities which is the 
essence of self-determination. We consider too that 
hemmed in amidst such difficulties, it is not surprising 
that the Oriya people were agitating for minor 
benefits at the risk of being parochial and have become 
conscious that unless they achieve a status of their 
own in the future polity of India, their interests will 
not be looked after by any community with whom 
they may be yoked into a province. 

Chapter HI. 

Efforts at Union. 

Stress on Language in Earlier Stages . 

The scheme which it is our purpose to present 
will be incomplete without a brief sketch of the 
efforts made from time to time by the Oriya people 
to get united and to obtain a separate status. Due 
to late annexation of the Oriya -speaking country, 
the importation as members to subordinate civil 
services of persons belonging to neighbouring races 
and the comparative desuetude into which the 
Oriya language fell for a long time as a medium of 
instruction in schools or as a court language, 
was the occasion for repeated complaints on this 
score by the Oriyas. Coupled' with the demand for 
recognition of the language, there was the claim 
for preserving the particular system of culture which 
corresponded with Oriya. While administrative 
union was envisaged as the proper remedy for putting 
an end to an anomalous position relegating the 
indigenous language to the background and as a 
means of fostering the local literature and culture, 
the revision of provincial boundaries was not in 
the earlier stages conceived to be part of a constitu- 
tional experiment or a stage in the evolution of a 
full responsible government. All the idealism and 
power of sentiment was, however, concentrated on 
the anxiety to save the Oriya language from this 
unnatural onslaught by the predominant peoples 
in each of the provinces. 


History till 1912. 

We have described on a previous page the terrible 
neglect of the Government when faced with the 
appalling exigencies of the great Orissa Famine. In 
the seventies of the last century, a memorial was sent 
by the people to unite all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
under a single administration. Sir Stafford K orthcote, 
then Secretary of State for India in 1868, referred 
to the famine as £t furnishing evidence of the defects 
of the existing system of Government when exposed 
to the ordeal of a serious emergency ” and suggested 
that Orissa might be separated from Bengal. In 
1895 Mr. Cooke, Commissioner of Orissa, proposed 
to extend the boundaries of the Orissa Di%Ision 
by the addition of Sambalpur and G&njam. In 
1902 the Oriyas of Ganjam submitted a monster 
memorial to Lord Curzon who was the Viceroy 
praying that the Oriya-speaking tracts might be 
united “ under the Government of Bengal or under 
any one government and one University.” The 
people of Sambalpur waited in deputation on the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1901 
to pray for union with Orissa, The Central Govern- 
ment, however, on the representation of the Central 
Provinces only restored Oriya as the court language 
of the District. In April, 1903, the citizens of 
Cuttack demanded of the Government of India 
that all the outlying Oriya -speaking tracts be amalga- 
mated with the Orissa Division in Bengal or that 
Orissa be raised to a Chief Commissi onership like 
that of Assam retaining the connections of the 
Calcutta High Court and University, “ whichever 
of these tw r o measures is, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, better calculated to secure the advancement 
of the race.” The Oriyas were now forming the 
Utkal Union Conference which had been all along 
their premier national institution. The Conference 
was due to meet on the 30th and 31st December, 
1903. On the 3rd December the famous proposals 
of Lord Curzon were published. It was proposed 
to unite the whole of the Oriya-speaking people, 
both hill and plain, under the Bengal administration. 
They said 1 “ Such a scheme would solve the question 

of language once and for all. This change would 
relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of 
a troublesome excrescence upon their administrative 
system; and it would result in handing over the 
Oriya problem to one government sdone, on a scale 
and with a unity that would admit of its being treated 
with consistency and efficiency.” The proposal was 
supported by the Governments of Bengal and 
Central Provinces, but was opposed by Madras who, 
among other considerations, said that “ it was 
useless to strive after an administration based on 
linguistic uniformity.” The upshot was that Sam- 
balpur became amalgamated while Ganjam and 
Jeypore were left out. In 1907 representations were 
made to the Koyal Commission on Decentralisation 
asking for a Chief Commissionership for united 
Orissa. While the movement was thus in progress, 
and the Utkal Union Conference was reiterating its 
demands, and deputations on governors and viceroys 
were being organised, the unexpected announcement 
of the formation of a new province of Bihar and 
Orissa greeted the attention of the public in 1911.- 
The despatch was hatched in secrecy and in uniting 
Orissa with the new Province made the ostentatious 
claim that the arrangement would well accord with 
popular sentiment in Orissa and added that it “ will 
be welcome to Bihar as presenting a sea-board to 
the Province.” The illusions of certain Assembly 
representatives that this last proposal meant that 
major ports would be opened in Orissa was shattered 
by the Government of India. Apparently a sea- 
board was to provide sea baths ! 

Before Mr. Montagu. 

After the announcement to form the new Province 
was made the Government of India was approached, 
but they declared that the amalgamation was neither 
necessary nor desirable. From now Orissa’s name 
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became tackled to that of Bihar, and a Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Charles Bay ley declared that Orissa 
would obtain a half of the Government’s attention, 
a promise which was never fulfilled. When 
Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, the Utkal TJnion 
Committee waited on him and pressed for a milted 
Orissa with “ an administration of the type which 
Bihar and Orissa now has,” or if that be not feasible," 
to yoke united Orissa with Bihar with a view to 
develop it as a separate province. In the latter case 
the Committee asked for a wider representation to 
bring Orissa on a level with Bihar. They also urged 
that amalgamation should precede Reforms. 

Sub-Provinces. 

The Montagu- Chemsford Report of 1918 wanted 
to work out a plan whereby Responsible Government 
would devolve in instalments, and instituted the 
novel plan of “ dyarchy.” Now, dyarchy is a 
vertical division of the Governmental machinery. 
There was also befoie them the plan of a horizontal 
division, viz., to divide the country into small and 
homogeneous units based on language and race 
and hand over to these units, called sub -provinces 
or provincial states, the task of administering the 
“ transferred ” subjects pertaining to the area. 
There would be sub -provincial councils, ministers 
responsible thereto, and independent powers of 
taxation. “ As the State councils developed, more 
and more functions would be made over to them 
. until finally the provincial governments 
disappeared, and the future polity of British India 
was represented by a series of States enjoying respon- 
sible government.” This plan the authors rejected 
generally because they did not want to “ unite the 
sufficiently difficult task of revising the constitution 
of India with the highly controversial labour of 
simultaneously revising the political geography of 
the entire country.” In the case of Orissa as also 
Berar the authors recommended an exception to be 
made and proposed that the reformed provincial 
governments should test popular opinion about 
such schemes when forthcoming. They laid it 
down that such changes in redistribution of provincial 
areas should be effected through a “ process of 
consent.” The present Section 52 (a) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act which embodies this recommenda- 
tion reads : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council may, after 
obtaining an expression of opinion from the local 
government and the local legislature affected, by 
notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new governor’s province, or 
place part of a governor’s province under the adminis- 
tration of a deputy-governor to be appointed by 
the Govern or- General, and may in any such case 
apply, with such modifications as appear necessary 
or desirable, all or any of the provisions of this Act 
relating to Governor’s provinces, or provinces under 
a lieutenant-governor or a chief commissioner, to 
any such new province or part of a province.” 

The Joint Select Committee which reported to 
Parliament defines in regard to the “ process of 
consent ” mentioned in the Report : — 

“ The Committee have two observations to make 
on tho working of this clause. On the one hand, 
they do not think that any change in the boundaries 
of a province should be made without due considera- 
tion of the views of the legislative Council of the 
province. On the other hand, they are of opinion 
that any clear jequest made by n majority of the 
members of a Legislature Council representing a 
racial or linguistic territoiinl unit for its constitution 
under this clause ns a sub-province or a separate 
province should bo taken ns a prirna facie case on 
the strength of which a commission of enquiry might 
be appointed by tho Secretary of State, and that it 
should not be a bnr to t lie appointment of such a 
Commission of inquiry tlint the majority of tho 
Legislative Council of the province in question is 


opposed to the request of the minority representing 
such a distinctive territorial unit.” 

A safeguard for the minorities in the provincial 
Legislative Councils who intend to move in the 
matter has been here provided. But what about 
minorities like the Oriyans in four provinces ? In 
none of the outlying provinces except Madras are 
the Oriyans strong enough numerically to return 
even a single member to the Provincial Legislature. 
In the next chapter we shall discuss that this provision 
has been of no avail even in Madras, where a resolution 
by an Oriya member was not admitted for discussion. 

A/r. Sin ha's Resolution. 

The Government Act was passed in 1919. and 
before the formation of the new councils under the 
Act, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha of Bihar moved in 
the old Imperial Legislative Council in February, 
1920, for a mixed committee of officials and non- 
officials to formulate a scheme for amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts with the present Orissa 
of the j^ro vince of Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Sinha 
explained that the people of Bihar did not object 
to a separate province for the Oriyas, but that he 
thought the simpler scheme of amalgamation was 
more likely to be accepted by the Government. This 
motion received a great deal of support, and among 
those who favoured amalgamation being the late 
Sir Surendaranath Bannerji, Sh* Dinshaw Waclia 
and Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda. Mr. B. N. Sarma 
supported the principlo of linguistic union but 
advocated a separate province for the Oriyas. All 
the speakers were for a separate province ultimately. 
Mr. Bannerji declared what was too true that 
representatives of the Oriya-speaking population 
had no determining voice in matters concerning 
their welfare, “ and the evil is lilcebj to be aggravated 
when the Reform Act comes into operation Sir 
William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment stated that he believed that there was a very 
great feeling among Oriyas for amalgamation, that 
the Government was in no sense opposed to an 
examination of the question, but that they wero 
precluded from appointing the Committee because 
it was for the reformed Councils to express their 
opinion about the matter. He added : “ I am quite 
prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of 
liis Excellency in Council to tins course, to have a 
full investigation of tho facts, to ascertain the views 
of the local governments and prepare such materials 
for the new Governments ns may assist them in 
arriving at a just decision in this matter.” On this 
assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 


Views of Provincial Governments . 

The result of tin's debate and the assurance of tho 
Government gave a different turn to the Oriya 
movement. In Madras, an Oriya member wanted 
to move tho subject in the new 'Council in 1921 but 
it was not admitted for discussion. A subsequent 
motion was withdrawn on the Government agreeing 
to publish materials in their possession. In 1922, 
tho same Government is known to have definitely 
opposed amalgamation and even tho idea of nil 
enquiry in terms of tho new Act. They also did not 
consider that it would bo to the advantage of tho 
country as a whole to create a united Orissa I*rovJ nee, 
sub-province or even amalgamate the Oriya tracts 
with tho Orissa Division in Bihar. In 1921 a 
resolution by an Oriya member recommending the 
administrative union of all the Oriya -speaking tracts 
under one Government was passed in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. And tho Government 
of Bihar did not disfavour amalgamation in 19-2, 
while it f ul 1 v recognised the deep sentiment of the 
Oriyas of Orissa in the matter. In the same year 
the' Government of the Central Provinces admitted 
that in Klmrinr and Phuljhar the Oriyas wanted 
amalgamation, and that there was a prima -facie 
case in its favour. The Bengal Government found 
that the Census figures were manipulated in Midnnpur. 
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Philip'Di iff Knqu \ rtf . 

The Government, of India in 1024 appointed a 
Commit too consisting of two officers, Mcssis. C. L. 
Philip and A. C. Duff, to ascertain the desire of 
Madras Oriyas in respect of amalgamation, who 
reported both as regards Joy pore and Gan jam as 
follows: — “Our enquiry hns shown that there is a 
genuine, long-standing, and deep-seated desire on 
the part of the educated Oiiyn elapses of the Oiiva- 
spenking tracts of Madras for amalgamation of those 
tracts with Orissa under one administration . . . 

It is unquestionable that wherever the Oriva raiyats 
lmve learned something of the matter, they aro entirely 
in favour of amalgamation.” 

In the AsmnbUj. 

At this stage there seems to have been a fmther 
reference made to the provinces. In February, 
1927, Pandit Neolakunthn Dns moved in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly for putting all the Oliva-speaking 
tracts under one locnl administration. The Homo 
Member revealed during the debate tlint both the 
Central Provinces and Madras Governments opposed 
amalgamation, and the Bihar and Oi is.-a Government 
wanted to make sure that the additions to its tciiitoiv 
should he financially solvent. Ho expressed his 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Oriyas and 
stated that the position was not quite satisfactory 
and that the tracts would he transferred if financial 
considerations made it possible to take such a step. 
The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Mr. V. M . Sat. 

The Government of Bilmr and Orissa in 1927 
deputed one of its ofllcers to investigate into tho 
finances of Gnnjnm, and that gentleman l-eportcd 
tliat there would be an annual deficit of 11} lakhs 
because of Gaujani. Wo shall discuss the financinl 
aspect of the matter in a subsequent chapter, and 
therein will bo shown how tho standards adopted 
by this officer arc incorrect. 

The Utkal All-Parties Conference held on tho 
7th December, 1928, attended by representatives 
of all schools of opinion lias definitely demanded a 
separate province, and nl«o asserted that the finances 
of the united Orissa Province would suffice her needs. 
Tiie resolutions passed by the Conference nro given 
as an appendix to this Scheme. The administrative 
aspect of the problem and matters arising therefrom 
will be discussed in the next two chapters. 

Charter IV. 

The Demand ron a Separate Province, 
Demands from Time to Time . 

Wo have seen in tho previous chapter that whilo 
the demand for amalgamation of tho Oriya-spcaking 
tracts received a uniform and insistent emphasis 
'from the outset, claims for tho creation of a separate 
province have been mado since 1903. That year 
the citizens of Cuttack wanted a “Chief Commis- 
sionership like that of Assam ” but advanced it as 
an alternative proposal. In 1907, before tho Decen- 
tralisation Commission, a demand fora Chief Coirnnis- 
sionersiiip was made. Before Mr. Montagu in 1917 
tho Committee of tho Utkal Union Conference put 
forward the demand for a united Orissa and for 
“ an administration of tho typo which Bihar and 
Orissa now lias." The Conference sitting after tho 
M. C. Report was published, declared in 1918 that 
“ unless a separate provinco under a Governor-in- 
Council and a legislative assembly with an elected 
non-official majority bo given to the united Oriya- 
speaking tracts, the proper solution of tho question 
cannot be fulfilled.” It is obvious that till the 
questions of responsible government and provincial 
autonomy were definitely in view main stress was 
laid on the union of the Oriya -speaking tracts, but 
the claims to a separate province were mentioned 
unerringly at the same time. 


Separate Province as Amalgamation. 

As Into as February, 1927, Pandit Nilkantlm Das 
asked in tho Assembly for amalgamation, but pointed 
out that nothing less than a sojmruto province would 
satisfy tho Oriyas. Tho Government then stated 
that this question of a sopnrato Provinco needed 
further enquiry being obviously a moro serious matter 
than amalgamation. Wo concede that it is so, but 
the Oriyas never mado a secret of what thoy wanted. 
Amalgamation was sometimes advanced by politicians 
only ns either a necessary first step or with a view to 
obtain ready acceptance beenuso it was a simpler 
proposition. But if tho Oriya movement should bo 
brought into line with tho Swaraj Constitution, it 
should ho unmistakably pointed out that wo want 
a separate province to shape our own futuro and to 
shoulder our own burdens which i count history has 
pointed out wore capable of being homo ly no others. 
A point has sometimes been mado that tho politicians 
of Orissa are not united as to what thoy want, whether, 
it should be amalgamation or a separate Province. 
Wo consider this entirely besido tho issuo as thero 
has never been want of unanimity as to how Orissa 
should bo governed under a liberal constitution. 
The Conference of tho All Parties in Utkal which 
appointed tho signatories to tho present scheme 
has after deliberate consideration ruled out tho 
question of merely stopping at amalgamation. Wo 
do not seo why the Oriyas should perpetually be 
yoked with a predominant and overwhelming partner 
in a province. It. is in no spirit of antipathy to 
particular provinces that wo make this claim : wo 
feel tlmt it is time that our right to self-determination 
ho definitely asserted and recognised and that tho 
risks and responsibilities as much ns tho glories 
incident to the creation of a separate status be fully 
taken over by this ancient people. Tho Oriyas in 
the present Orissa Division are only a seventh 
numerically in the province of Bilmr and Orissa, 
and tho position will hardly bo altered by adding 
to the province a population as strong as that of 
tho Oris>n Division in point of numbers. Already 
tho financial argument lias been advanced that neither 
the Orissa Division nor tho Gnnjnm District pay their 
way. Tho implication undoubtedly is that the 
extrc-mo solicitude alono of tho present Bilmr and 
Madras Governments iiad been responsible for the 
well-being of the Oriyas and tlmt otherwise their 
resources cannot, suffice their needs. Without antici- 
pating tho arguments to bo adduced in a succeeding 
chapter, wo must say that nothing is bound to 
perpetuate the inferiority of the people concerned 
than tliis assertion. A Government is not entitled 
to advance this argument after a century and a quarter 
of its rule, singularly marked by neglect. If it had 
boon mindful of tho best interests of tho people, 
Orissa would not have been faced by serious problems 
like floods, her appalling poverty, lack of facilities 
for education, general or sirccialised, an increasing 
death rate, depopulation of certain areas, emigration 
in thousands of its youthful sections, with all the 
consequences moral and material. A few minor 
adjustments or palliatives made to satisfy local 
agitation will but postpone the day of a final solution. 
Tho best of us aro not quite free from that morass 
of pessimism which is so detrimental to corporate 
effort or now enterprise. The unrelieved lot of a 
public worker in Orissa is very often to engage himself 
in tho solution of her poverty and to relievo the effect 
of her floods. But even the best non-official efforts 
consummate a small solution only. A quiet self- 
complacency has come over the educated Oriya, 
and tho masses of the population are betraying a 
dull apathy to suffering, not to speak of co-operative 
effort. Tho process has got to be arrested, and the 
present arrangement is least calculated to advance 
the position. Delay at best only postpones the evil, 
while it very often gives rise to new complications 
requiring now effort to tackle them. The situation 
needs a comprehensive understanding of tho problem, 
a proper programme, and the application of extra- 
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ordinary remedies. We do not think that judging 
from past history, the present provincial governments 
can develop anything better than caution and 
tinkering with small details. Even if there is a 
change by broad basing the government on a demo- 
cratic franchise without the needed territorial 
distribution, it will not be possible to work, actuated 
with that dominant feeling of Orissa’s interests, 
which is now urgently called for, all the more insis- 
tently because of past neglect. Yoked with over- 
whelming numbers of sister nationalities the problem 
of Oriya progress assumes in all the four provinces 
the unwholesome aspect of seeking the remedy to 
minor grievances, if not of an attempt to gain fishes 
and loaves of office, which is very demoralising. 

The Question of a Sub-Province Examined. 

We do not think either that our problem is capable 
of satisfactory solution if what is known as a sub- 
province be instituted. We have already indicated 
what in broad outline this proposal meant to the 
authors of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. The 
essence of the plan of sub -provinces is dyarchy 
with a horizontal division of functions along territorial 
line added to the present anomalous and difficult 
system. Even official opinion does not declare that 
dyarchy has been successful these eight years while 
most of those who had worked the transferred 
departments under the system have condemned it. 
And this, quite apart from the stigma to the nation 
attached in “training” in, and in the offering of 
successive stages of, responsible government. In 
consonance with advanced political opinion, we are 
for provincial autonomjq consistent with the presence 
of a strong Central Government. Dyarchy is con- 
sistent with Provincial Autonomy, and a Sub- 
Province can exist only if there is dyarchy. We 
wisli this simple truth could have been realised in 
certain quarters. If a Sub-Province be formed, 
we anticipate that subjects like Public Works, 
Education, Local Self-Government, Agriculture, would 
be transferred in the first instance for administration 
by the Sub -Provincial Government with the aid of 
a Sub -Provincial Legislature. We are already familiar 
with the practical effect of a so-called joint purse 
on the progressive transferred departments in the 
provinces. In fact the division of heads of revenue 
between the Central and Provincial governments, 
the juxtaposition in which excise was placed with 
a subject like education, and the all-India agitation 
for prohibition which affected excise revenues of 
the provinces at the commencement of the Reformed 
constitution, all these factors taken cumulatively 
have adversely affected the chances of dyarchy. 
The proposal of a sub -province does in no way improve 
the position. Thirdly, an arrangement where not 
only tho Control Government but also the Provincial 
government will be an additional controlling authority 
over tho action's of tho Sub-Province is least to be 
desired. And then, tho creation of a Sub -Province 
within a province presumed tho formation of other 
Sub-Provinces therein. Let us tako tho illustration 
of Bohar and Orissa. Let us suppose tho outlying 
Oriya tracts nro added to Orissa, and Orissa is then 
constituted a Sub-Province. Should not Dollar he 
mndo a Sub-Pro vinco ? But Debar has never wanted 
to bo a Sub-Province. Our point is that if only 
one section Hko Orissa in Debar and Orissa bo mndo 
a Sub-Province, tho Provincial Council at tho top, 
whatever ingenious arrangement- bo proposed, will 
•acquire control of some sort over the affairs of tho 
Sub-Province, which, it is obvious, no advocate 
of the system desires. There would bo in tho Sub- 
Province three sets of officers, two of which are not 
under tho control of tho Sub-Province. Even if 
an elaborate system bo ndoptcil for allocating funds 
or dividing heads of revenue between a Province 
and Sub-Province, for co-ordination and control of 
functions, and for collection of taxes, with nil tho 
complications that the administrative aspect involves, 
wo are confronted with the outstanding status of 


inferiority of such a Sub-Province. jNor would the 
situation be improved by the presence of a handful 
of Orissa representatives in the Provincial Council. 
Occasions of conflict on the score of finance between 
the Provincial Council and the Sub -Province will 
multiply and the conflicts this time will assume a 
racial character, leading not to the consummation 
of that Indian unity which we all seek in the sphere 
of a democratic government but to a very different 
position. In fact, a Sub -Province, if it is not to 
furnish scope for mischief, will remain a dignified 
edition of an organ of local self-government like a 
District Board. We are aware that the failure of 
the Government to pursue the suggestion of the 
authors of the M. C. Report to create a Sub -Province 
at an early date after the Councils of 1921 were 
formed, was only in keeping with their policy of 
indifference towards the interests of the Oriyas and 
was not the result of anxiety as to the success of 
this new experiment. The protracted correspondence 
which they carried on during these nine years since 
Mr. Sinha’s motion in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council betrayed the truth of this remark. Each 
Provincial Government seemed to vie with tho other 
as to how little it should give. The Madras Govern- 
ment shut its eyes to the repeated representations 
which they received year after year from Madras 
Oriyas, propounded theories as to the language of 
Madras Oriyas being different from that of the 
Orij’-as of Orissa, and went to the length of asking 
to be reimbursed for the cost of buildings which 
they had created in Gan jam. Tho Government of 
the Central Provinces during these years has made a 
somersault in going back upon their own recommenda- 
tions. But this by the way. 

Proposal for a Separate Minister. 

A fourth proposal, of a novel character, remains 
to be mentioned. The proposal is of Mr. Madhusudon 
Das, C.I.E., once Minister of tho Bihar and Orissa 
Government. Instead of a Sub-Province, he wanted 
an Oriya Minister in charge of tho transferred depart- 
ments pertaining to Orissa. Apart from tho novelty 
of tho plan, the assumption that nil tho subjects 
could be administered by a single Minister goes 
against the proposal. Tho administration would 
practically be in tho hands of a number of secretaries 
not responsible to any legislature, and even tho 
minister is not mentioned ns being responsible to 
the member's from Orissa in tho Council. But if. 
tho latter is provided in tho constitution, a further 
anomaly will be created. While tho Orissa minister 
may not enjoy the confidence of the Orissa members, 
he may win other votes in tho council, so that 
practically lie will be at tho mercy of votes of persons 
belonging to places with whoso transferred subjects 
the minister has nothing to do. On tho other hand, 
so far as tho Orissa portion is concerned, a bureaucracy 
worse than what tho existing machinery provided 
would be brought into boing. Wo see no reason why 
this anomalous stato of affairs should bo brought 
into existence in tho attempt to safeguard Orissa s 
interests. Wo cannot think that this would conduce 
to democracy and beliovo this is worse than tin* 
solution offered by a Sub-Province. 

Wo clearlv see* tho need of forming n separate 
Province. Tho fact that there are provinces in 
India with long experience of government should 
not render it necessary that wo should begin our 
career with an “instalment” or 4 a stage of 
responsibility, nor is there any reason to think that 
our progress, instead of being biwl on the lesson* 
furnished by tho experience of other provinces, should 
bo extended over ns runny years as it lias taken 
them to arrive nt the present stage of development. 

We have indicated that mere amalgamation will 
only put off tho solution of the outstanding question 
which the sons and daughters of Orissa alone are 
competent or bound to achieve. Makeshifts like 
the creation of a sub-provinee will multiply constitu- 
tional difficulties without effectively or at nil solving 
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vital matters affecting the people. Orissa’s long 
history when she was an independent kingdom with 
military and maritime activity, her surpluses which 
enabled the famous temples to be built, and her 
zeal in literary and religious movements, all demand 
that she should be a distinct entity in the future 
polity of India. Without being such a unit, it is 
impossible for Orissa to unfold her life and culture. 


Chapter V. 

Scheme of Amalgamation. 

The actual constitution of the future province of 
Orissa resolves itself into two parts, firstly the 
amalgamation of the Oriya- speaking country lying 
in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Central Provinces, and 
Bengal, and secondly creation of a separate provincial 
unit. In a previous chapter we have indicated the 
additional difficulties arising out of the Orivas being 
scattered in four provinces. A commission has 
therefore to go into the question of the delimitation 
of the boundaries. 

Union of Areas. 

The scheme of areas and population which have 
to be united is given below. This was adopted 
eleven years ago by the Utkal Union Conference. 
Some modifications may undoubtedly be necessary, 
and we neither have the material nor the time to 
deal with the question as to which taluka or which 
zamindari should be added or left out. These are 
bound to be controversial matters and should be 
settled by an Expert Committee who should give 
full consideration to all aspects. 

Underlying Principles. 

The general principles which should underlie such 
delimitation in our opinion are as follows. Full 
consideration should be given to the question of 
linguistic uniformity. By “ language ” we do not 
mean that the language spoken at home should be 
the sole criterion. An Oriya caste may have under 
the stress of the present dismemberment become 
Telugu or Hindi- speaking because of want of facilities 
in schools, courts and katcheries for the Oriya 
language. A unit of area should be fixed in each 
of the outlying tracts, and if Oriya is the predominant 
language in that unit, then it should go with Orissa. 
So far as the Madras tracts are concerned, this unit 
should be a revenue taluka. If large estates have 


a bi-lingual population, the opinions and conveniences 
of the proprietor or zamindar should certainly weigh 
with the Expert Committee, but the desires of the 
tenants, if they conflict with those of the zamindar, 
should generally be upheld, unless there are strong 
reasons of administrative convenience why the desires 
of the tenants should be overruled. We are not in 
favour of partitioning estates for purposes of a 
separate province of Orissa. Then there may be 
large industrial centres like Jamshedpur within a 
district like Singbhum proposed to be amalgamated. 
A question like this should be settled by a sort of 
arbitration of a representative of the Central Govern- 
ment. Then the question of aboriginal races has 
to be decided. The principle to follow in this respect 
is to find out to which province the particular race 
is mostly confined, and then put them together in 
the same province. A second consideration in 
respect of the aboriginal classes is to pay due regard 
to the language which has been the civilising medium 
in their case. And if they entered into any agreement 
as to which language they should receive instructions 
in, the same should be respected. If in a tract mostly 
peopled by aboriginal classes, the tests above do not 
yield a result in consonance with the object of securing 
a linguistic province out of a contiguous area, then 
the desires of the major non -aboriginal community 
as to which province the tract should be transferred 
should finally decide the question, But we do not 
think the problem in any tract will assume this 
last form, if the interests are sought to be served 
of the aboriginal population as well as the Feudatory 
States of Orissa which are an integral part of Utkal 
so far as propinquity of language and race is concerned. 
Finally, there may be one or two small areas pre- 
dominantly Oriya spealdng but as a result of the 
disruptive force working so long in the outlying areas 
their leaders may be incapable of realising the value 
of a soparate Utkal Province. In such a case there 
should be a referendum to the adult population to 
finally decide the issue. Our proposals might seem 
meticulous, bub knowing as we do the strongly evil 
effects of this long dismemberment, we feel that 
no pains should be spared to go into the question. 
As we have already stated the Oriya problem is 
the acutest and is not merely a part of the general 
movement for linguistic distribution of provinces. 

The Scheme . 

The following will give an idea of the Oriya - 
speaking country. The population figures are of 
the 1921 Census, except where otherwise indicated : — 




Area 

Total 

Oriya 

Population. 


Serial 

No. 

Oriya Tracts. 

in square 
miles. 

population 

1921. 

Remarks. 


Bihar and Orissa. 





1 

Orissa Division ... ... • •• 

13,736 

4,968,873 

4,657,947 


2 

Orissa Feudatory States (26) 

28,648 

3,959,699 

2,940,338 


3 

Singhum Dt. in Chota Nagpur Division ... 
Madras. 

3,891 

759,438 

140,821 


4 . 

("Jon jam Dt., except Chicacole Taluk 

7,920 

1,894,851 

1,024,043 


5 

Vizagapatam Agency, except Gudam Taluk 

11,883 

938,576 

473,710 



Central Province. 





6 i 

Chandrapur, Padmapur, Phuljhar and 
Khariar Zamindaris, etc ! 

1,822 

266,344 

139,362 

We have taken figures 

rj 

Bastar, Sarangarh, Raigarh, Udaipur, and 


993,552 

102,022 

for 1911 as it was 


Jhaspur States 

Bengal. 

18,056 

not possible to get 
figures for 1921. 

8 

Contai sub-division, Dantan, Gopiballabpur, 
Mohanpur, Nayagram, etc. 

2,564 

1,243,580 

572,798* 



Total 

88,520 

15,024,883 

10,051,041 



British Territory 

States 

© 

© 

00 1- 
hV 

10,071,662 

4,953,221 

7,008,681 

3,042,360 



7TT ad initted in the Census Reports both for Bengal and India and the Bengal Government, there has been a 
'nutation of figures representing Oriya speakers at the Census of 1921, and hence the figure of 1891 is taken as 
likely to be more "correct. 
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Status of the Administration and other matters. 

Tho status of tho administration for this 15 millions 
of population should be a Governor’s Province. Tho 
Governor should bo appointed by tho Govemor- 
Genoral in Council ns recommended by tho supple- 
mentary Report of tho Nehru Committee. Tho 
Provincial Executive should consist of three ministers 
appointed by tho Governor. Tho Governor should 
select the Chief Minister and appoint others only 
on his advice. Wo have accepted tho provision 
of a uni-cameral legislature for tho provinces con- 
sisting of a number of members calculated at tho 
rate of one per 100,000 of population, and a bi-camoral 
system for the Central government, tho upper house 
being elocted by tho provincial Councils. Tho 
present system of a circuit High Court at Cuttack 
should bo continued, but which High Court of a 
neighbouring province should in the future exercise 
control may bo determined by eliciting popular 
opinion. Wo favour tho formation of a Supremo 
Court. So long as a separato High Court is not 
established for Orissa, wo propose that the Supreme 
Court should have jurisdiction over disputes concern- 
ing the Orissa Feudatory States. 

There should bo no Divisional Commissioners. 
The Officer in charge of the States should bo Appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. A University for Orissa 
should come into existence, which should put 
emphasis on studies relating to Orissa’s natural 
resources and her language, arts, and crafts. As 
the University will lmvo to serve both British Orissa 
and Orissa States a way should be found of consti- 
tuting the governing body on the elective principle 
of not only giving representation to graduates, the 
legislative council, and local bodies, but also to donors 
from the Feudatory States. Tho proposed Orissa 
Chamber of Princes should be provided with repre- 
sentation on the governing body. 

There should be universal adult franchise to the 
legislature, and a candidate for election must have 
attained 21 years of age. There shall be reservation 
of seats in the legislature for Mussalmans on the 
proportion of their population with the right to 
contest additional seats. This reservation shall be 
for ten years and the matter may be reconsidered 
after the expiry of the period. The term of the 
provincial council should be five years. 

The maximum salary of the Governor shall be 
Sixty Thousand Rupees while the Ministers should 
be paid Thirty-Six Thousand Rupees. 

Chapter VI. 

The Financial Aspect. 

The Financial Consideration is of Recent Origin . 

The creation of a separate province of Orissa lias 
recently been discussed in the country, and the All 
Parties Conference held at Lucknow in August last 
has assented to the proposal if the Oriya-speaking 
people “ are able or ore prepared to bear the financial 
burden which is incidental to separation.” This 
declaration assumes two things, viz,, that either the 
present revenues of the Oriya-speaking country 
do not satisfy all its needs, and the deficit of the burden 
is borne by the present provincial governments in 
whose jurisdiction the Oriyas live ; or, that the income 
just balances the expenditure so far as the provincial 
finances are concerned, and that the cost of equipping 
the new government with offices and residences and 
the additional establishment have to be met from 
new sources, which in this instance the Conference 
suggests should be the people concerned by means 
of additional taxation; or, further still, that both 
the present deficits if any and the additional cost 
of forming a new government should be so borne. 
It is needless to point out that this opinion of the 
Conference has not been founded on any examination 
of the finances of Orissa. But apart from this 
objection, we confess that this apotheosis of the 
financial consideration lias been recently imported. 


and that oven the government has till now never 
adopted this line of argument. Of course, it has 
been reported that tho Bihar and Orissa Government 
has o xpressed its unwillingness unaided to undertake 
tho task of administering Oriya tracts transferred 
from Madras unless a way was found to reimburse 
them for tho supposed deficit of tho tracts proposed 
to be transferred. We do not consider this attitude 
entirely unreasonable, for both the provincial legis- 
lature and the Central Government have to be 
consulted by them, however much we may desire 
that a bold policy should be adopted on their own 
initiative by tho Bihar and Orissa Government. 
Neither the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(in para. 246) nor the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee of tho Government of India Bill (Recom- 
mendation on Clause 15) nor Sec. 52a of the present 
Government of India Act lay down any condition 
as to the financial question. This is not to say that 
tho financial question is not at all important. Our 
contention is that it should not supersede other very 
vital matters which form the prime consideration 
in respect of the Oriya demand. Under the circum- 
stances wo regret exceedingly the decision of the 
All Parties Conference on the subject, while we readily 
concede that tho question of finance has to be 
examined preliminary to amalgamation and creation 
of a provincial status. 

Orissan Finances in olden times. 

Before examining the question of finance, we should 
first like to allude to the historical fact that Orissa 
like several other administrative units was in the past 
in the full enjoyment of an autonomous government 
both self-contained and efficient. We do not make 
this reference with a view to obtain a solution from 
the past as to the exact question which immediately 
needs a solution but wish to make out that both 
history and sentiment are in our favour and the 
experiment of a separate province is not proposed 
to be made in the dark. We find from the account of 
Orissa by Hunter that a substantial suiplus was in 
most cases the invariable rule when the Kings of 
Orissa governed. Dr. Hunter asserts ( see Orissa, 
Yol. 1, p. 325, et seq.) that imder the native dynasty, 
the revenue sufficed to support an administration 
infinitely more minute and as regards its higher 
officials infinitely higher paid than at piesent under 
British control. He says (ibid) : “ Under the Hindu 
princes it supported, besides, a peasant militia of 
300,000 men and a regular army of 50,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and 2,500 elepliants. We know from the 
Mussalman annalists that the Orissa King could at 
a moment’s notice take the field with 18,000 horse 
and foot. But the public works of the Hindu Dynasty 
attest the magnitude of their resources in a way that 
admits of no dispute. Thirty or forty thousand 
pounds* were not considered extravagant for an 
ordinary temple. The accumulations of one monarch 
(Anang Bhim Deo) are stated at £1,296,750 and from 
this he set apart £406,250 (1,500,000 marhs of gold) 
for the holy edifice of Jagannath. A similar magnifi- 
cence surrounded the private life of the Orissa Kings. 
Their five royal residences ( KataJks ) still live in 
popular tradition.” And Raja Narasinha Deo spent 
for the building of the Black Pagoda at Konarak an 
amount no less than the revenue of twelve years. 

Provinces not Independent Fiscal Units. 

Before considering the present revenue and expen 
diture of the Oriya-speaking tracts, it is well to bear 
in mind a few general considerations. The provinces 
in India are admittedly the creations of mere admini- 
strative exigencies, having grown in a haphazard 
fashion. They have been considered as independent 
political entities only recently. The supreme, central 
government was in existence long before. Even when 
the provinces began to function, they acted simply 

* Dr. Hunter wrote in 1872, and the appropriate 
value in modern terms should be taken to arrive at 
a proper figure. 
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ns agent* or representatives of the central govern* 
moot with neither nn iuriepcmlent wilt nor nn indepen- 
dent policy of their own. Tilt the Reforms of 1021 
the provinces spent money Allotted to them hv their 
principal mut it in only recently tlmt the goid of n 
political federation tmd fiscal autonomy 1ms been 
accept eit by every shade of public opinion. Hut 
frequent, changes in the boundaries of (lie province 
as well as the fact that they came under Brithdi rule 
at different times and under different stages of develop, 
ment obviously destroy tin* hypothesis of treating 
the provinces as independent lb*enl units, capable of 
all being treated according to a uniform standard of 
financial relations with the central government or of 
taxation by the respective governments. .Att<‘rnpts 
at stnndtmliriug the financial relations between the 
provincial government* ami the government of India 
have no doubt boon made ever since 1S70-71 
when Ron! Mayo first introduced nn element of 
decent rntwat ion. 

Xo l 'nifnrtn Standard of /7mm cm/ Fetation* with 
JVt>rin<Y< yet yostiblc. 

Although in IPh? the government of India laid 
down and the Royal (*ommiv*ion on Recent reliant ion 
endorsed that the same sham of the chief sources of 
revenue should be given to the province**, there was 
no uniformity ob^nved as regards the percentage of 
each head of revenue idiot t^i to each of them. In 
fact the standard** adopt**! in l!MO- 11 in these 
“ jwrmnnent settlements ** wen* bnM*d primarily on 
the e<timat*sl needs of individual provinces on the 
actual data of expenditure then available. The 
scheme of these ** pcmmnrnt settlements ** which 
converted fixed alignments to the provinces into a 
system of divide*! heads provided jqwinl contribu- 
t]an« from tie* ccntnd exchequer; nntl what is 
intonating, such contributions were larger than 
during the period when th<» qun>i-i>ernmnent settle, 
incuts wen* in force. The Melton settlements of 1021 
sepnrnted the tt'scuirecfl of the central and provincial 
governments and fixed a system of contributions by 
the provinces to the central exchequer, but in a 
number of cn^e* tlu\-o contributions bad to be remitted 
by the central government, notably in Bengal for 
three years at the rate of OH Inhhs per annum from 
1022-23 onward*. The Meston Committee fixed the 
“initial contributions M of provinces nn the basis 
of the increas'd spending power resulting from the 
mli tt trihution of the revenue heads. And agreeably 
to the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
of 1010, the*o provincial contributions have been 
finally wiped out in the current year. And even at 
that a final stage hrw by no means been reached. The 
rocommendationB of the Taxation Knquiry Committee 
in their rclntion to the Meston Settlement are awaiting 
translation into action. The Government of India 
poems committed to idea of giving provinces a 
greater share of income tax than thnt accruing under 
Revolution Rule XV; they nre suggesting that the 
provinces should liavo the proceeds of fiat rate of 
income tax on personal assessable incomes from nil 
assess cos resident within tho province; the resulting 
provincial deficits arc proposed to be made up by 
fixed assignments or by a system of grants in aid for 
specific purposes. The position indicates thnt tho 
provinces and the central government have not 
developed n fixed system of relations. 

Provinces not to be left to their oirn devices. 

Sinco tho Reforms tho provinces lmvo obtained 
independent powers of taxation and thcro lmvo been 
varying rates of increase of revenue during tho 
period. Jn a province like Bihnr and Orissa, tho 
development has been slower than the more ndvnncod 
provinces firstly because of the comparatively recent 
constitution of tho province, and secondly because 
of tho low taxablo capacity of its population. In 
provinces liko Punjab or Madras tho development 
was moro rapid, and for obvious reasons. What wo 


wish to point out is that though it should bo tho ideal 
of the federal government of India to attain n common 
standard of economics welfato for nil the provinces, tho 
fact that they are not. nil equnllv developed or even 
capable of identical lines of simultaneous progress, 
tlmt their possibilities of new revenue resources nio 
also unknown and unrealised, should not bo over- 
looked. While the system of assignments by tho 
(Vntrnl government 1ms to ho deprecated ns n perma- 
nent arrangement affecting the aim of self* sufficiency 
of the provinces, the method of provincial contri- 
bution'* wifi impair the credit of tho central govern- 
ment both inside and outside tho country and 
consequently is equally undesirable. Wo therefore 
do not think it advisable even if possible to abandon 
the provinces to their own devices of enhancing 
their revenue*. The insistent demand for provincial 
fiscal autonomy might not permit tlmt ** watchful 
might of n common central government, supremo 
as it will be solicitous ** to the developmental 
needs of each province. We therefore consider it 
necessary to titter this note of warning when federa- 
tion ideas are in the nir, and we nre particularly 
gratified to find that the Xehru Report endorses tho 
sentiment that it U not absolute federation that 
the country should have a view. 

Put tninimtttn standard of urJJtirc necessary. 

Tin* question of financial self-sufficiency therefore 
i** hi**ct with limitations of a fundamental character. 
India has nine Governors' provinces and six back- 
ward provinces. These backward provinces, for 
instance, ought not to lag behind in the standard of 
material prosperity and comfort. Rut if these were 
to depend entirely on their own resources, they may 
not for a long time he ablo to provide for the people 
in their charge all the facilities that- go to make up 
civilised life. While, therefore, no absolute uniformity 
of condition* i" attainable or even desirable, wo must 
insist on a minimum standard, below which no 
province should go in tho notional interest and up to 
which certain provinces may not come of their own 
resources. 

Seed for a different antjlc of X'ision. 

These considerations imply tlmt tho problem of a 
separate province should bo approached from n 
totally different angle of vision. By this wo do not 
compromise the position wo lmvo taken tip in the 
succeeding paragraphs that the present revenues of 
natural Orissa are sufficient for her needs so far as 
her present scale of expenditure is concerned. We 
have discussed tho general question because tho 
financial relations need a further adjustment and in 
fact the proposals arc on tho anvil, whilo tho fact 
that Orissa which has been in four provinces and 
neglected during a century and a qunrter, makes 
it essential tlmt the general considerations should not 
be lost aight of in providing tho wherewithal for her 
development ns a distinct provincial unit. 

Full data not available* 

In tho examinations of the financial aspect wo nro 
however, confronted with nn initial difficulty. Tho 
figures of revenue and expenditure for a Division or a 
District nro not separately avnilablo unless informa- 
tion is gathered from answers to Council interpellations 
and unless tho government makes tho calculations 
separately. In tho enso of tho Gan join District, 
howover, comparatively full information is available 
as tho average of tho three years from 1023-24 to 
1025-20 lmvo been worked out and an officer of the 
Belmr finnneo department was deputed in 1027 to 
Gan jam niul Madras to study the position. There 
is also no moans of arriving at tho indirect or undis- 
tributed revenue in the enso of tho Orissa Division. Nor 
has any data been available for our purposes of 
Singbhum or tho Oriyn tracts in tho Central Provinces 
and Bengal. Even tlio Government lias to baso its 
calculations on rough approximations. 
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Or** vj Jtivif iV/m, 

in 1025 2d Du* rrvrnin*** n < \ follows for (hi* 

Orpt u\ 1 ) i v i t i 1 1 1 1 ; • • 

In Inklm 

of HtlpOrn, 

I«nn<| iCovrnuo 30.51 

31.53 


Uon of Ori/mn aboiili! bo poniilh-ed for the mistakes, 
m,mcinw<\y iieqtii e-ord in |,y n government which 
uonf out of itii way to » vinca aolinitiiclo for tiic 
misfortunes of a private company. Jf thin amount ho 
remitted, n mennuin which in loop overdue, tho 
/inn linen of OriW division hy 1031 would ho moro 
than i!e]f*nuninient. 


Stmup'i ... ... ... 

Forr*t*» ... ... ... ... , , , 

Mum and Mi'icellanf'oii’t ... ... 



ration 

I.rwv, .lint icn, Poliro, Education, Medi- 
cal, llonihi and Hulldiugn ... ... 


12.21 

3.7*1 

o.ni 

0.23 

1.73 

2.02 


Total of direct revenue Hit. 83.21 
*!</// on the Inuiin c « f tie* rmnpurat ivo 
population of the Origin Di virion and 
of Rrlinr mid Ori^n, w»A;rir/i//» of 
th*' undininhut«‘d revenue ... R«i, 5.02 


Total Revenue ... R»t. 8K.23 

Thi. Total thvM not take into nrrmmt the receipt/* 
tinder lornl e» for thoyram, of Rs. 4.50 la):h:«. The 
recent land revenue r«’tth’m*'nt»t junt concluded nro 
exp.-et«*d to yirid about IN. 1 <i lalch-i. An to further 
mrieaieti in revenue, iv»* note that the revenue of the 
Orioi division wrro calculated once in 1822 arid a 
second tirn»* after 1820. During thene four yeant. 
win!** On* revenuei of the entire province* inrrem»r<l 
from lb. 443 Ink lit to ll*t. 578 lnkh«, t D r«^o of the 
Ori-v*a riivncm n>*»e from 73 Inlthn to NS} lakhi. The 
inert'otrt percentage ii Jer.i in tho Orii-m divirion. 
Hut we think that cnnridefirig the nominl increase 
tin* j evenu**i of tin* Ori--n divirion would swell to at 
|ei**t 1 10 lakh * hy 11*31 uhon the Unit fleoenniurn after 
tho Kefonni would have been completed. 

D'Jlnt (f Surjdu*. 

In tho absence of data for expenditure, wo rdmU 
consider the Hehar Government’* ivertion that in 
1823-20 there has b*M*n 17} lakhs of defieit in tht*Ori««a 
Diveumi after taking into account the uudi«trihufcd 
expenditure at ono-sevrnth of tho provincial total. 
Thu undistributed expenditure provides for head- 
quarters charges, the Governor, the Executive, tho 
Iygi'dature, the JjiK'retariat, the heads of tho depart* 
rnwita and a share of th** High Court. Wo have said 
that tin* settlements have enhanced land revenue by 
about R*. 10 lakhs, and even if tie* contention of n 
deficit of 17] lakhs falling ns n deficit in 1820 he true, 
the balance of 7j could be made up by removing tho 
iniquity of having to pay out of normal revenues to 
pay interest charges on tho Orissa canals. Tho receipts 
and working expenses of the.se cnnals are paid to he 
mutually balancing themselves, while Its. 8.30 laldis 
have to be paid to tho Central Government annually 
on capital account and shown ns irrigation charges. 
Originally these canals were not wanted, and this 
iniquitous burden was saddled on tho provincial 
revenues under strange circumstances. The recent 
report of tho Adams -Williams Committee which 
enquired into tho Orissa floods write about tho 
Orissa canals : “ As tho result of a report by Sir 

Arthur Cotton which has sinco been based upon 
incorrect promises tho Orissa cnnals wero taken in hand 
in 18G3 by a private company, tho East India Irriga- 
tion and Canal Company in spito of a wnming from 
Government that tho profits anticipated were almost 
certainly over-estimated. Tho Company failed in 
1808 when tho works wero only half completed and 
govermnont took thorn ovor nnd finished them, 
although on a less ambitious scnlo than had originally 
been contemplated. Owing to tho huge capital cost, 
tho canal system lias nover been remunerative ; it 
does little moro than pay its working expenses leaving 
tho bulk of tho intorcsts on tho original expenditure 
to bo met from other revenues. Since 1801, the cost 
of all now works required for tho system has beon mot 
from rovenuo. Wo do not see why the futuro genera- 


(fanjnm District. 

Tin* figures of the Gnnjnrn District nro available 
from answers to interpellations hy Kjt. Bmwnnnth 
Dai, member of the Madras Council nnd a signatory 
to this report. Tho Madras government has worked 
out an average of income nnd expenditure for tho 
district during tho three yearn 1023-24 to 1023-20, 
ami showed that revenue of tho whole district is 
Jls. 43.84 lakhs while expenditure is Its. 37.8] lakhs. 
Mr. 17. M. Sen of the Debar Government worked out 
what he calls standard figures " which nro totally 
divorced from local conditions or tho experience of 
tho .Madras Government itself. Sjt. Jiiswnnatli Dns 
has gone minutely into the matter, and shown both 
on tin* basis of tin* government’s figures, tho Adminis- 
trative Reports, nnd statistics obtained from depart- 
rnental officer in the district that thcro is no justifico- 
t ion for departing very much from tho data contained 
in the Madras Government’s replies to his interpel- 
lations of February, 1820, nnd September, 1028. Wc 
have adopted Mr. Dan’s figures nnd do not think it 
nec'wtsnry to deni item hy item of Mr. Sen’s errors. 
Tho position stands thus: — 



Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Differ- 

ence. 


lakli*. 

toklw. 

laklis. 

Mrwlm* Government** 




avnragr* 

45*84 

37-SI 

-f 8 *03 

Mr, U. M. Srn'ii *tnm 




dnrd figun^ 

38*03 

45*14 

-0*51 

Our MtnndrmlH 

52-00 

42*58 

10*37 


Tho table shown on pago 410 will illustrate the 
position under each head of receipts and expenditure. 


Mr. ,VrnV deluded areas. 

Mr. Sen excludes a number of taluks of tho Gonjam 
district whoso revenuo and expenditure ho arbi- 
trarily puts nt Rs. 13.37 nnd Rs. 8.72 laklis without 
including therein a proportionate share of expenditure 
incurred in pay, establishment, contingencies both of 
office and Officers of tho district heads of departments 
There is no warrant for doing so if even tho recommen- 
dations of tho Philip-Duff Report are taken into 
account. Wo shall deduct Rs. 7.17 lakhs from both 
revenue and expenditure of tho total district figures 
to arrive at tho financial position of the portion of 
the district proposed to bo added. This figure is 
taken from tho statement of tho Madras Government. 
Thus from Gnnjnm portion wc shall obtain an 
additional revenue of not less than Rs. 45.5 lakhs. 

O/Zicr tracts. 

Then thero is tho Vizagapatam Agency except the 
Gudom taluk, Smgbhum, tho Midnapur areas and 
tho C.P. Oriya speaking tracts. Accurate and up-to- 
dato figures of those areas aro not available, but tho 
additional rovenuo would bo in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 35 lakhs from these areas 

Not a deficit Province. 

Thus tho total revenue of the Oriya -speaking 
country would be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 197 
laklis with n present scale of expenditure which does 
not exceed tho receipts of the province. The Behar 
government estimates that the expenditure of a 
soparato Oriya province will be about Rs. 150 laklis 
nnd there would be a deficit of Rs. 20 lakhs annually. 
Wo have shown that there would be inorease in land 
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Av»:n\t;r KtcnibM inn Tnut:i: Ynum roi: (Jasvam Disriticr. 



1trs>-ipt*i fin kikh*i of Hujv^rt), 

K\|nmditum (in Inklm of Rupees), 


Mftdm« 

8Vn*n 

Our 

Madron 

Sen's 

Our 


tjovcrimwat 

Stnntlnrd 

St nhdnr*l 

(Suvernnirnt 

Standard 

Standard 


tigum*. 

flgUlv**. 

f»K*irm. 

flguriH, 

flgurva. 

flgurvM, 

k *'0 irnvnie ,,, ... 


o.o:» 

.13 




2. band mcin: rt ... 

— •> 

Is. 32 

ia.« 

1.2! 

0.31 

0.01* 

3. Kxrt**' 

11.. v.» 

1 1 . 23 

1 1 .*V.) 

O.ftO 

0.82 

0.7ft 

4. 8tnmp* ... ... 


.* , 8 

ft. Su 

0.12 

O.lft 

0. 1ft 

f*. ... ... ... 


1 .78 

2.ft0 


2.30 

1 .30 

0. Kr r *itt?wlitiTi ... ... 

0.S7 

o. s7 

n.Mi 

O.ftS 

O.ftS 

0.00 

7. lrn.^lbn tXttl) ... ... 


O.V01 





lrri,;rtt* 'a |NIV) ... ... 

3.11.' 

n.tc > 

4 

ft. ft! 

8.70 

O.ftOf 

1*. Intrjr^! 1\V1) ... ... 

to 2d 






10. Adlt.Ur.-'.Cftti 'U of ,,, 1 

11.33 

0.33 

0.33 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

11. 3 nib nt.d 

O.Oa 

O.tMl 

O.Od 

O.ftO 

O.ftO 

O.ftO 

12. P<h~** 

o.J2 


0. | l 

tl.lft 

lb Oft 

0 . Oft 

13, Kde,r-.%iii n ... ... ... 

1 O.tO j 

o.ol 

(MU 

7.23 

8.011 

7.fto 

14. Mrsh vd 

j t».l*.% 

11.01 

O.ul 

1.0| 

1.31 

1.10 

b\ Pahhe Hnlsh 

j n.to 

n.ni 1 

0.01 

0.30 

0.42 

0.42 

If*. AgniuU»uv 

\ o.t‘3 j 

o.ot j 

0.01 j 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

17. In ... ... 

i n * n7 ! 

o.oT ! 

o.o: | 

)1.00 

0.10 

0. 10 

IS, ?dj» ’v%k\n*‘«Tl» iSnpiMOVJ.t** 

u. os 

O.tK 

0. OS | 

0.0ft 

0.0ft 

0.0ft 

t'?\ d tti'jli ... 

j o.n 

0.13 

o.lft j 

2,7ft 

0.00 

{ Vulr items 


1 

I 




7, 8 and 0), 

Co. Sujv-rv.U’iunUv u 

\ o.us 1 

o.os 

0.0*4 

1.33 

1.33 

1 .33 

21. to* l j riniie^ ... 

<M<3 

0.O3 I 

0.O3 | 

o.oo 

0.40 

0. 10 

l v 3. Me ^Nf 

o. JO 

n.lo ; 

0. JO | 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 


jU«.4.‘i.*'4 

SlU 3s.r.3 ! 

[lU.ft2.0d j 

[IN.37.Hl 

jlN.lft.lt 

Ka.42.ft0 


1 

i j 

! ! 

j Ink!:.. | 

i 1 

i 


lakh®. 


Sumtmry. 

A* jv*r a \ **f thr^v* y*\ir> Nr 1023-24 O* , 

Mr. S**Vjk rt’^Vvl Sin;: N:d ... ... ... , 

On? i-timi?'*' ... ... ... ... ... 


INcript*. 

IN. -Ift.KlIrtlchi 
IN. 3*i.a 
IN. WAX, „ 


Kxprnditure* 
IN. 37.81 Inkli* 
IN. 4.1.11 M 
in. 4i!.r,n 


* The* tr.rlti Ir-i rt j*--ndiier** — 22 Adminbffati. »n, 

* Th;* hwludfM e\ j urn tindrr 41 t’*vil W«rN which is Item 10 hrre. 


r«n t if th« T Ott* 'j* dive i*ui, ftm annual pnytrunt ef 
ittl-'iv'! ta» 1 1 * r * canal** rdmuM be fcliutloi 

1><*' j*!r i the fnrpT f < f mutual tin it in tn\t ntin. 
Tie* ** «!j»av that nt ju^nt tlw j f\»vi*:tn i i* not a 
<b J h it province, 

]‘u!utc 

\\V t ' rtninlv tr,db r * I lm t development of the 
province * ntpl m*«l tuldttmnnl r«'\ctiiie*», in 

*m** factor to t»<* rojr id**r*d. Th«* Oriyn province con* 
tnin*» within it** limit** the i.rh* t! or Imrkwmd 
trarm of (1) .lrypmv, ( l!) (Innjitm Agency, (3) Atignl. 
(4) Singhhhum, mitl other tract**, whose rrvnnns ilu 
not Miflice the expenditure that must be ineiim*d on 
th<*m and will not Hiflirc till « minimum Hntidutd in 
rendud. Then* was it in t In* legislative 

Ah orrihly in February, 1027, about withdrawal of 
Angul from tin* operation of Sec. fi»A of tin* (invent- 
merit of India Art on an amendment hy Sjt. H. Da?*, 
rt member from Orh'-a, It may be that nano <f 1 1.*' 
provincial government** concerned have been hearing 
the burden of developing there areas at preterit. hut 
under the reformed constitution thin rhmitd ho a 
charge on the Central (Jnvemment. 'flu' cdaiin 
receives added weight in view of tlio fart. tlmt no 
legislature, Provincial or Imperial 1ms nnv jurisdic- 
tion over tlavo areas, In our opinion specific design- 
rncntH ahould bo mmh» to tho now province for the 
purpose, without thereby reviving the old ayatem of 
dole-?. Ah leganlw expenditure ton, we think that a 
policy of retrenchment will make it po.ssible to cut 
down expenses which may tend to malm the ndrniriiH- 
t ration top-heavy And if a national policy he purHued 
both new non ices of revenue ami ponnibilif ien of 
retrenchment will open out to the province, and a 
new entlnminsm and a new nenso of renponnihility will 
bo substituted for tho present morflwi of cynicism 
that Ecoffa at a financially self-contained Oiirsa. 


O0.fr f'ndi'nw, 

Tin* revrma' i*f 1 P7 lakhs of Knpcc-« is m our opinion 
nullieicnt for a «•»«* ppivinn* like Orissa to start its 
career. The pruvmce of A^min began its post -reform 
career with IN. 182 laklm, while in 11)12- 13 its 
revenues wore only IN. 170 lakhs. Tim Central 
Province* nft**i the Herars were addrnl began with a 
it* venue of only Km, lf»S laklm, though this was in tlio 
pn*>Hefunn days. The province of lblmr and OHsmi 
shouv*<l nrr increase of 70 p<*r cent, in its revenues 
during the hist 10 years of its life, while other older 
provinces during tho same period revealed a lower 
rate of jnrrrnwe, thus : — 

Heiigal 03 per cent. 

Central Provinces ... 7f» per cent. 

AsHittn ... 03 per cent. 

In the matter of land revenue, the Keliar part of tlio 
province* is le^s clast it; than Orissa, because of tlio 
permanent settlement. If this result was possible, 
and Helmr could beat an advanced province of Bengal 
during the last 10 years, we believe* Orissa’s future is 
still more hopeful, and that her nation building depart- 
ments will not be starved because of tho over-) lend 
charge* of a nmv provincial administration. 

Conclusion, 

Wo must also claim special troatmont so far ns tlio 
futuro dovxdojunent is concerned. Orissa’s revenues 
have till now gone to create equipment in Bengal, 
Belmr and in tho other provinces. They lmvo created 
tho balances of tho provincial governments. They 
have added to tho Famine Tnsurnnco Funds without, 
in our opinion, obtaining in tho caso of tlio Belmr 
administration, an adequate return when hor popula- 
tion wms stricken with tlisnstors. Wo thoreforo deem 
it necessary that tlio “ watchful might ” of tho 
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Central Government. nliould ho diVcrcotly and benefi- 
cently exorcised to bring tho economic wolfmo of 
the Oriyn.s to tho level of advanced pi o vince.s. In 
tho Nehru Report- and in tho rcsolutiona of tlio All 
Partial Conference both N.W. Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan aro proposed to be mndo governors’ 
provinces. Their financial positions stands thus in 
1020-27 : — 

Keren tie, Expenditure . 

X.\\\ Frontier HO. 2 lakhs. 285.3 lakhs (of which 
Province, Ks. 00 Inkhs is poli- 

tical expenditure). 

Baluchistan ... 21.02 lakhs. 82. 10 lakhs. 

Judged from whatever standards, from the point 
of view of population, education and revenues, despite 
all tho handicaps resulting from long neglect, Orissa 
deserves a far better treatment, consistent with her 
history, her traditions and her aspirations. Wo 
noto too that the Mndrns Congress of 1927 did not 
make any assumptions about, financial deficits when 
they recommended tho formation of nil Utknl Pro- 


vince. Jt is but right that tho bogey of finance bo 
onco for all removed and a moro optimistic view taken 
by theso concerned. Wo consider that linguist 
distribution of province should not bo made con- 
ditional on questions of finance, for it is really the 
principle of self-determination which is involved in this 
proposal. 

B. Das. 

Lakshminarayan Sahu. 

Neelakantha Das. 

Lin c Ait a j Mishha. 

Haeekbushna Maitatab. 

Nandakisoke Das. 

MUKUND AREAS AD DaS 

Jademani Man g aba j. 

Ling ab a j Pantgrahi. 

Biswanath Das. 

Jogindranarayan Achabya. 

Radhanath Pati. 

Ram Narayan Misba. 

Niranjan Patnaik. 

GoPABANDHU ChOWDHURI. 


Memorandum submitted by B. N. MISRA, Barrister-at-Law, Ex-M.L.A. 

(Orissa Division). 


I herewith beg to enclose n memorandum for tho 
Amalgamation of tho Oriya-spenking-tracts under 
one of the existing Provinces preferably under Bihar 
and Orissa to avoid tho einbnrnssing question of 
Finance. 

I need hardly mention that the principle of forming 
Provinces on Linguistic Basis lias been admitted on 
nil hands, i.c., tho Government of India, British 
Parliament, tho National Congress of India and by 
prominent and advanced Politicians and Political 
Leaders of India and England. 

(а) In caso tho formation of a separate Province 
for Orissa is decided which will bo most welcome to 
the people, tho Provinco ought to be formed of the 
British District of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Sambalpur 
Singhbhum and Angul from the Province of B. Sc O. 

(б) Phuljhar, Khariar, Padmnpur, Chandrapur, 
Malkhurda from the Central Provinces. 

(c) Ganjam District (with the exception of 
Chicacole and Narsanopetta Taluqs) ; Jevpore in the 
Vizagapatam District from the Province of Madras. 

{d) Cantai Sub-division and 4 Thanas of Midnapur 
Sub-division from Bengal. 

(c) And the States of Baster, Raigad, Sarang 
Garh, Jashpur from C.P. together with the 24 States 
of Ruling Chiefs now existing in Orissa. 


It is respectfully submitted that the area, popula- 
tion and finance will justify the formation of a 
separate Province. 


The constitution of Orissa will be as follows : 

Executive Government : A governor with 3 
Ministers chosen from the elected members of the 
Legislature without any executive Council. 

Legislative council will consist of as many members 
as the population and importance of the Province 
demands. . 

The Commissioner’s post and establishment will be 
abolished and merged in the formation of the Execu- 
tive proposed. 

The States of the Ruling Chiefs will have the same 
riehts and privileges as are enjoyed by them subject 
to their affiliations and submissions to any general 
scheme that will be arrived at after full consideration 
for all the Indian States. 


Regarding the Union of O r iya-S peaein g 
Tracts. 


The scheme for the Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
Speaking-Tracts is pending before the Government of 
India for a very long period. Most likely Reports of 
the several Provincial Governments will soon reach 
the Government of India’s Office and final decision 
by His Excellency’s Government is anxiously awaited 
for by the people concerned. 

A brief survey of the Oriya country will convince 
your Commission that no other part of India has such 
a long-standing-grievance as the Oriya-Speaking- 
Tracts. The province of Orissa has enjoyed no better 
lot than that of Cinderella as compared with her 
neighbouring sister provinces of Andhra or Bengal 
under the benign British Government. No other race 
lias suffered as much as the Oriyas in matters of 

A. Education. 

B. Court language. 

C. Service under Government. 

D. Administration of Law and Justice. 

E. Representation in the Government as well 

as in Councils, and public bodies. 


7his long-standing neglect of the Oriya Interest by 
British Government has greatly handicapped the 
press of the race — a race that had a glorious past 
fis now described as backward and is unable to 
p pace with the neighbouring races. 

"he province of Orissa which is rightly described 
die “ Holy land of India ” and which boasts of the 
;st specimens of Architecture in the magnificent 
nnles of Jagannath, Bhubaneswar and even m the 
as of Konark, in suffering most miserably and 
eding from dismemberment of her head and limbs. 
leographicaUy viewed the Oriya-speaking Tracts 
re been cut into 5 parts and are being administered 
4 Provincial Governments viz. Madras, Bihar 
i Orissa, Central Provinces and Bengal, 
t is unnatural that a race speaking the same 
^uage having the same customs and manners, 
dug same traditions and history, living in one com - 
it and contiguous area should desire to be ad- 
listered by one Provincial Government and be 
Lcationally brought under one University ? 
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It is submitted most respectfully that complaints 
and representations have been made to the Madras 
Government often : — The result being the passing of 
several orders, particularly Government Order of 
1876 (recognising Oriya as a vernacular for educational 
purposes ) G. O. of 1890 (for dividing the District or 
fixing percentage of Oriyas and Telegus in offices of 
Government), G. O. of 1912 (recognising Oriya as the 
sole Court language of Gumsur Division) and similar 
others to remove some crying grievances. But with 
due respect to the said Government it must be said 
that the said orders except the last were more 
honoured in breach than in observance. 

The Oriyas living under C. P. have often prayed for 
Amalgamation of their tracts with Orissa since 1865. 
Although Sambalpur has been added to Orissa in 
1905, still a good portion in the Raipur and Biaspur 
districts, viz., Khariar, Phulajhar Padmapur Chan- 
drapur, etc., remain untransferred. 

In 1903 the Government of India under the regime 
of Lord Curzon proposed to unite the whole of 
Jeypore Zamindary and Gan jam District except 
Chicacole and Narasannapet Taluqs but unf ortunately 
for the Oriyas the scheme fell through. 

Since 1903 the IJtkal Union Conference (the most 
important representative organ of the Oriyas living 
under Madras, Orissa, Bengal and C.P. Governments) 
have made representations to unite the Oriya- speaking 
parts under one Government but no result has yet 
come out. 

The Montford Report of 1919 suggested that a 
Sub -Province for Orissa should be formed “at no 
distant date.” But nothing has yet been done. Mr. 
S. Sinha moved a Resolution in the old Imperial 
Council in 1920 which was supported by the Raja of 
Kanika. The subject was pressed beforo the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Assembly in 1921. 
1922, 1923 and thereafter, by my humble self, B. S, 
Das, Ex-M, L. A., and B. Das, M. L. A., and many 
others besides the several public bodies of Orissa and 
Ganjam and Members of the Madras and Bihar and 
Orissa Council. 

As a result of these representations the Government 
of India was pleased to appoint a commission in 
1924 to ascertain the wishes of the Oriyas of Madras 
and the Report of the Phillip -Duff commission was 
the outcome. 

Most likely the Government of India have made up 
their mind to proceed provisionally on the assumption 
that the Oriya- speaking-tracts in other provinces may 
ultimately be included in such amalgamation for 
winch Government deserve the grateful thanks of 
the Oriyas. But at the same time they express a 
view that the matter is complicated owing to the 
presence of the Telugus in : 

(a) Jeypore Zamindari. 

( b ) Parlokimidi and Tekkalli Talluqs and endea- 
vour to make a case against Phillip Duff Recom- 
mendation. This news has greatly roused the feeling 
of the Oriya-speaking people and has disheartened 
them deeply although they find a silver lining in the 
dark clouds in the enunciation of the principles to bo 
applicable to the transfer of such tracts. 

To the Oriyas the Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking-tracts is a life and death problem. 

To the Telgus 

it is a question of retention of Official influence, power 
and position in the Oriya parts. 

It being a very critical moment in the annals of 
Oriya agitation it is earnestly hoped that your 
commission will he pleased to bestow their best 
thought on the question. 

For a proper understanding of the case I humbly 
venture to make some suggestions for consideration 
by your commission as each area has some peculiar 
circumstances and the application of tho principles 
lias not been rightly made. 


(A.) 

As regards the Jeypore Zamindari the following 
submissions may kindly be noticed. 

Jeypore Zamindari includes the Taluqus of — 

Orij'a. Telugu. 

142350 1291 

140879 3963 

37398 912 

22932 3976 

35841 43559 

20890 7310 

18314 14845 

22304 35227 


440908 111083 

With a population of 440,908 Oriyas as against 
111,083 Telugus. 

The Government of India proposes to leave this 
area as it presents some difficulties mentioned below. 

(1) It is said the Maharaja of Jeypore is against the 
transfer of his Zamindary, 

(2) In the Taluqs of Padwa and Gunpur the 
majority being Telugus the said Taluqs cannot 
conveniently be transferred to the Oriya country. 

(3) If the above mentioned 2 Taluqs are retained 
under the Madras Government the Zamindari will 
have to be split up. 

(4) Nowrangpur, Jeypore and Karaput Taluqs 
although they have about 98 p.c. of Oriyas still they 
cannot be transferred because they are 

(a) separated from the rest of the Orissa by 
the Kalahandi state. 

(5) if transferred the addition of the area will 
be too small for a district. 

With due respect to the observations of the Phillip- 
Duff Commission and the provisional decision of the 
Government of India it is submitted that the tests 
of— 

(1) Majority of population. 

(2) Entirety of estate for transferring areas 
have been mis-applied in the case of the tracts 
mentioned above. 


Nowrangpur 
Jeypore ... 
Karapur ... 
Malakangiri 
Padwa 

Bissamcuttack 
Raygada ... 
Gunpur 

Total 


That admittedly Nowrangpur, Jeypur and Koraput 
contain 320,627 Oriyas as against 6,116 Telegus and 
must therefore be considered suitable for transfer to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Two arguments have been advanced against tho 
inclusion of this area in Bihar and Orissa viz. (a) it is 
separated by the Kalahandi state of Orissa and 

(6) the addition of the area would be too small for 
a district. 

It is submitted that Angul in Orissa, which is 
similarly separated by Feudatory States, is well 
managed by the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
There will be no difficulty for the said Government to 
manage the Nowrangpur, Jeypore, Koraput area 
which is equally circumstanced in position, quality, 
in point of administration of law and justico, both 
being non-regulated portions or scheduled districts. 

That the Jeypore Zamindari considered ns a wholo 
contains 440,908 Oriyas as against 111,083 Telugus, 
i.e.y the proportion of Oriyas to Telegus being SO to 20. 

It is most respectfully submitted that tho entire 
Zamindary fulfils both tho tests for transferring tho 
area to Bihar and Orissa. 

There will be no administrative difficulty to tho 
Bihar and Orissa Government as they aro all 
administering large tracts in Chliotanngpur, tho laws 
applicable and tho form of administration being 
similar in as Joyp oro in Angul and Clihotnnngpur 
districts in Bihar and Orissa. 

As regards tho second objection it may bo said that 
tho Joyporo area will bo quito big to form n district, if 
not two, ns tho Madras Government treats it for tho 
purpose of Police and Local Self-Government adminis- 
tration. The administration changes being moderate 
it will not bo a heavy burden on the Bihar and Orissa 
Govommont. Jeypore has got . • ^f yrilitios 
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of material development like Singlibhum and Hazari- 
bagh districts of Clihotnagpur. The Bihar and Orissa 
Government ought to be too glad to have the entire 
area. 

Further it is submitted that a point or test cannot 
be carried too far and it is nothing but ridiculous to 
push it to arrive at a vanishing point. 

It is not only unsound but dangerous to go on 
searching village after village, thana after thana, 
Taluq after Taluq, to provide for each race to transfer 
a tract. It is enough if the entire zamindari or 
Revenue Division contains a good majority of Oriyas. 

It is said the Maharaja of Jeypore is opposed to 
the transfer. The reason is not far to seek. (1) The 
Maharaja was very likely afraid that his zamindari 
would be bifurcated, the portion containing a majority 
of Oriyas might be transferred to Orissa and the 
portion containing a Telugu majority might be left 
under Madras. 

(2) Then again in spite of the overwhelming 
majority of Qriya population the Telugus have 
managed to monopolize his Office. Their interest is 
antagonistic to the Oriya cause and no wonder that 
the Maharaja might have been misled about the conse- 
quences and necessity of the transfer of his Zamindary. 

In case of the transfer of the entire Zamindary 
prudence ought to dictate to the Maharaja not to 
oppose the transfer against the the wishes all the 
Oriya Zamindars and others who welcome the change. 

The fact that the entire Zamindary contains about 
80 per cent, of Oriyas — the fact that Court language 
of Jeypore, Nowangpur and Koraput is Oriya— the 
fact 90 p.c. of the schools are Oriya Schools, are 
sufficient to convince any one to consent to the 
transfer. What value can be attached to the opinion 
of the Maharaja when he does not seem to take a 
rational view of things and does not interest himself in 
the welfare of the large majority of his Oriya subjects ? 

What will be the fate of the Oriya schools in the 
Zamindari ? 

What will be the Court language of his Oriya 
subjects if his Zamindari is kept under Madras ? 

It is to be regretted that the Maharaja is unable to 
grasp the situation and to form a proper opinion in 
the matter. 

The Government have always to look to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. After all the Maharaja 
is one individual only. It may be, the misled Maha- 
raja may change his opinion if matters are properly 
explained to him. Therefore at this stage his 
opposition has neither any force nor any reason in it. 

(B. } 

Submissions as regards the Parlakhemdi and 
Takkali Sempetti Taluqs of Ganjam. 

It is said these Taluqs contain a majority of Telugus 
hence it is difficult to transfer them. 

This argument ought to be considered with several 
attendant circumstances. 

The Phillip -Duff Commission says : — 

“ The Zamindars in these Taluqs are mainly Oriyas 
including the Raja of Parlaldmdi who is the owner of 
the largest permanently settled impartible estate in 
Ganjam District. They appear to be in favour of 
Amalgamation. * * 

Messrs. Phillip and Duff concluded so far as Parla- 
kimdi is concerned, that while educated Oriyas desire 
amalgamation of the Taluqs the Telugus who form 
the majority of the population do not really care 
much what Government they are under, provided 
they keep their lands. 

They also observe that if the major portion of the 
Ganjam District including most of the Zamindary area 
is taken from Madras, the Parlakhimdi estate should 
naturally go with the majority. 

Further these are small Taluqs and will have to be 
included in the Berliampur division of the Ganjam 
District. The Berhampur division has a large 
majority of Oriyas. When it is proposed to transfer 
the whole of Berhampur Division these two Taluqs 


ought to be included in the proposal, if perchance they 
aLready existed in the said Division instead of 
Chicacole. 

The Telugus living in those tracts are not very 
ancient inhabitants. They have settled there for a 
few generations either for service under the Raja or for 
agricultural purposes in the Raja’s estates. They 
will have no direct dealings with the Government 
offices and Courts. Their relations are mostty 
concerned with their landlord who is an Oriya Raja. 
If the Rajas of Parlaldiimidi, Tekkalli, Nandigram, 
Tarla and Mandasa choose and maintain the records 
of their Office in Oriya there is nothing to compel 
them to keep Telugu records. The result will be 
same whether the tenants live under the Madras 
Government or under the Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment. It may also be added that if the Government 
is disposed not to transfer Jeypore area simply 
because the Maharaja of Jeypore does not wish it why 
the same principle be not applied in the case of the 
Rajas of Parlakhimidi, Tekkalli, Nandigan, Tarla 
and Mandasa? Why the wish of the Raja of 
Pariakhimidi will not prevail ? 

If the Maharaja of Jeypore who pays a Government 
revenue of Rs. 16,000 only is to be respected why the 
Raja of Parlakhimidi, who pays a revenue of Rs. 
87,000 to Government, who maintains a Railway for 
the benefit of his tenants, who has established a 
Second Grade College and several other schools for 
the benefit of his Telugu subjects as well, will not 
receive the same amount of attention ? 

Moreover the Telugus of Parlaldiimidi are accus- 
tomed to the Oriya Raja and Oriya system and can 
easily adopt the language in case of its transfer to 
Orissa. 

Objects of the Amalgamation . — Above all the object 
of the amalgamation is to decide the Oriya problems 
for ever. The Oriyas of Jeypore and Parlakhemidi 
must not bo left in Madras, for it will cause hardship 
and inconvenience to the people and that Govern- 
ment. The Madras Government will have to main- 
tain Oriya educational staff, Oriya Court language 
and its Officers and staff will have the same difficulty 
as now. 

The Oriyas will also suffer (1) in education (2) in the 
use of their language in Courts and Kutchery, etc. 
The interests of Oriyas will always have to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the powerful Telugus as the Oriyas 
will form a small minority in Madras. 

What will be the fate of Oriya schools and Oriya 
Court language if these tracts are left under the Madras 
Government ? 

Why the Andhra people who are claiming for 
Andhra Province and have got Andhra University bo 
solicitous to carry the burden of the Oriyas and Oriya 
Education ? 

Broadmindedness and generosity ought to dictate 
to them to sympathise with the Oriyas in their 
struggle to stand on their own legs. 

The Agency of Parlakhemdi . — Leaving the ab- 
originals of Parlakhemdi Agency almost all the 
inhabitants are Oriyas. The aboriginals are reading 
in Oriya Schools adopting Oriya Language and aro 
imbibing Oriya civilization in all matters. Thoy lmvo 
so far Orivaised themselves that they oven object to 
be called Sauras by which class thoy wore originally 

known. . . . 

What will be the fate of these simple people, thoir 

education and court language ? 

The correspondent raises an objection to the 
addition of the Agency tracts to the plains in forming 
a district as has been suggested by the Government of 
India. In this he betrays his utter ignorance of tho 
present system of Government of those tracts by tho 
Madras Government. 

The Agency tracts both in Ganjam and Vizaga* 
patara are being administered by tho District Oflicon* 
who are styled as Agents to the Governor ex-officio. 

What will prevent tho same system from being 
continued under the Bihar and Orissa Government ? 
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Further these aboriginal tribes nro found nowhoro 
in the Madras Presidency except, in Gan jam Agency 
and Jeyporo Zamindary. Tlio Sauraa and Knudlms 
[Khonds] of Gnu jam Agency are only found in the 
Knndlmnmls and other Garjats of Orissa Proper. 
All measures taken to improve their condition can 
conveniently bo taken by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government'. It cannot' ho denied for a moment 
that, both the Governments have spout much to 
improve their condition and to educate them in Oriya 
Schools, etc. The Joyporc Zamindary Hill Tribes 
[Parojns, Snwras, Gael was] are being trained in Oriya 
and vast sums have been spent on their education. 

Will the Madras Government undo all this and 
compel tho aboriginals to learn Tolugu and import 
Tolegu Teachers from South to replace Oriya language 
and Oriya Teachers 1 

Surely it will be a disaster to these Hill people, a 
death blow to their education and omlfcationf If 
tho Madras Government intends to retain Oriya 
language and Oriya schools etc. in these tracts what 
objection can there bo to hand over t ho samo to Orissa 
Government ? 

Tho Madras Government or tho Madras High Court 
will not really suffer from tho diminution of its area or 
jurisdiction. For they are already suffering much 
from the diversity of languages of people under their 
charge and their officers arc compelled to learn so 
many languages to understand tho people to adminis- 
ter tho law and justico in those tracts, which greatly 
suffer when an officer is transferred from tho South 
to tho North, tho languages, customs and tho manner 
of tho Oriyns being greatly different from those of 
thoir Dra vidian brothers and tnee verso. 

Owing to heavy work some new districts have been 
recently formed and more officers nro required for tho 
establishments in thoso districts. 

Hence it is submitted that tho Presidency will not. 
loso any importances and tho Madras Government* will 
bo pleased to judgo tho matter impartially. Tho 
weak and backward Oriyns cannot strongly represent 
their enso as against their Dravidian brothers who as 
a sub-ruling raco appropriated tho loaves and fishes 
of tho State and hcnco arc very' reluctant to part with 
tho Oriya Tracts and raiso selfish and unreasonable 
cries. 

Moreover no small number of Orivas living in 
Chicacole, Marasannapat, TaluqB and Vizngnpatnm 
plains havo adjusted themselves to thoir Tolugu 
surroundings and Tclegu languogo. Honco justly 
and equitably thcro ought to bo no cries from tho 
Telcgus who lmvo chosen to bo tho tonemts of tho 
Oriya Rajas and havo cast their lot in l ho Oriya 
countiy. 

KJiariar, Phuljhar, Padmapur etc., in C.P.— As 
regards tho Central Provinces areas of KJiariar, 
Phuljhar, Padmapur, etc., it is submitted that 
Phuljhar and Padmapur formed part of tho Sambalpur 
district t ill 1905. These aro as with somo States wero 
retained under C.P, without any justification, for tho 
same, when Sambalpur was transferred to Orissa. In 
these tracts the Sahras, Agharis,Binjals,etc.aro genuine 
Oriyas by birth, social customs and manners but in 
recent census they havo unreasonably been taken to bo 
Hindi speakingpooplos as they knowcolloquiallangungo 
called Faria used by people being in tlio border of tho 
Clihatisgarh Division in C.P. and Sambalpur District. 
It is submitted that at homo thoy spoak Oriya, and 
read Oriya religious books such as Bhagabat, Marab- 
harata, and other Puranas, Tho land tenure in these 
tracts is tho same as that of the Sambalpur District. 
The majority of the people who are Oriyas are willing 
to be transferred to Sambalpur. The kutias saharas 
and Agharias who form tho population of Phuljhar are 
emigrants from Sambalpur as will appear from tho fact 
that such castes do not exist in any of the C.P. Dis- 
tricts. These people have their relations in the 
Borhgar Subdivision of Sambalpur. 

The observations as regards tho Zamindars of other 
tracts also apply to the Zamindars of those tracts who 
havo no opinion of tlioir own and are guided by their 


subordinates whoso interests aro antagonistic to 
thoso of the Oriyas. As tho Orfras form a majority 
thoso Zamindaries with KJiariar should bo 
conveniently restored to Sambalpur District. 

Allocation and Appropriation of Finances.— 'This 
question docs not aviso as no now provinco is boing 
crooted or additional establishments nro to bo made 
or now buildings to bo constructed. 

Tito income arising from and oxpondituro mndo on 
tho tracts with all tho establishments of tho Madras 
and C.P. Governments will simply havo to bo handed 
over to fho Bihar and Orissa Government who will 
take charge of tho area. 

It is hoped tho representatives of the Govornmont 
of India and other Governments concomod will moot 
and decide tho matter as early as thoy can and placo 
alt facts before tho Commission. 

For thoso reasons it is respectfully submitted that 
tho entire Joyporo Zamindari and tho Gnnjam 
District with tho oxcoption of Chicacolo and 
Nnrasannnpet Taluqs and tho tracts of C.P. roforred 
above should bo transferred to Orissa as was proposed 
by Lord CurzonVs Government in 1903. 

For this act of Icindnoss tho Orij'os as a raco will 
remain under a deep dobt of gratitudo to and will 
ever pray. 

SurriXMHNTAnv Memorandum by Mji. B. N. Misha. 

Tin: District or Angul. 

An important question bearing on tlio Oriya 
problem is tho Administration of tho District of 
Angul Which has not yot received tho benefits of tlio 
Reforms introduced in 1921 nor has its inhabitants 
got all tho advantages generally available to peoplo 
in tho neighbouring British Districts. 

Tlio District consists of two Sub-divisions. 

(1) Tho Angul Sadar Sub-division covering an area 
of 881 sq. miles, with a population of 108,315. 

(2) Tho Khotlmols ox tending over 800 square miles, 
with a population of 74,259. 

Tlicso two subdivisions nro entirely detached being 
separated by tho Band state tho headquarters of each 
Sub-division being 87 miles apart. 

Tho Angul district contains a population of 
182,574 and covers an nrca of 1 G8 1 sqr. miles which 
is much less than the population of many Sub-divi- 
sions of ofhor British districts. 

It is situated within 70 miles from Cuttack the 
Hondqucrtors of the Cuttack District. It has an 
incomo of not moro than a lac and a half. 

In spite of tho smallness of the subdivisions and 
peaceful naturo of the peoplo it is administered by a 
Deputy Commissioner assisted by two S.D.O.s and 
Deputy Magistrates. Ithns got a large Police force. 
Medical and other officers, having the paraphernalia 
of a full District which entails heavy expenditure. 

The expenditure as shown in tho Budget of 1927 
was about 8 lacs of Rupees as against an income of 
not more than a lac and a half. There being a clear 
excess of six lacs and a half on the expenditure side. 

The Angul Sub-Division came under the direct 
management of tho British in 1847 and tho Khond- 
mals in 1855. Owing to the peculiar system of 
administration as laid down in tho Regulation I of 
IS94 ns amended by Angul District Amendment 
Regulation (IV of 1904) the interests of the people 
have been greatly neglected. The top-heavy admin- 
istration absorbs a largo amount of money; conse- 
quently nothing has been done to improve the 
conditions of the people. 

It is submitted that this District can be converted 
into a Sub-division of the Cuttack District and be 
taken away from the Scheduled Districts, and Reforms 
may be introduced to these parts. 

The people in spite of disadvantages and neglect 
of Government havo improved educationally and will 
improve much better if Responsible Government 
comes into vogue. 

There will be a .clear saving of six lacs of Rupees 
to the Province. If any expenditure is nccessar-' 
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political grounds that amount should be borne by the 
Central Government and not by the Provincial 
Government. 

It can he well managed from Cuttack os the Head- 
quarters of the Angul District is only 70 miles from 
Cuttack ; moreover there is Kailway communication 
tip to Talchor Angul being connected by a motorable 


road from the railway line. In education and other 
matters this portion is in no way inferior to many 

District Ub <5niSIOnS ° f Chotana S9 ur and Orissa 

Therefore, it is prayed that the Commissioner will 
be graciously pleased to consider the advisability of 
the proposed change ns regards this area. 


PATNA. 

Dated 14Eth December, 1928. 


PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Sir Arthur Froom and 
Mr. Kxkabhai Premohand), and of tke Bihar and Orissa Provincial C ommi ttee. 


The OBIYA DEPUTATION. 
The Deputation consisted of the following: — 


1. Babu Braja Sunder Das, B.A., 
Ex-M.L.C., Ex-M.L.A. Editor, “The 
Mukur,” Cuttack. 

2. Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir 

Narendra, Ex-M.L.C., Landholder. 

3. Babu Gopal Chandra Praharaj, B.A., 
Vakil. 

84. Ghairman : Babu Braja Sunder Das, I believe 
you are going to act os spokesman of the deputation ? 
—Yes. 

* ******** ^ 

86. * * * Witness (Babu Braja Sunder Das) : The 
Deputation demands that all the Oriva-speaking 
tracts, viz., (1) Present Orissa Division; (2) Singh- 
bhum district in the Chota-Nagpur Division; (3) Qan- 
jam district; with the exception of Cbicacole and 
Karsanpeta taluka as proposed by Lord Cureon; 
(4) Jeypur Agency under Madras; and (6) Oriya- 
speaking tracts under Central Provinces and Bengal 
be united to form a compact United Orissa. 

A separate province is our ultimate goal. 

We submit that a separate province be formed of 
the United Oriya Tract. As a good government is 
never a substitute for self-government, so a partner- 
ship in financial prosperity in subordination with any 
other Indian race with whom we can have nothing in 
common, can never be a substitute for a separate 
province. Popular voice is supremo in the present 
day government and under the reformed conditions 
the Government cannot do justice to a minority race 
if the majority race (t.e., the intermediary ruling race) 
<mes against, and wishes to tyrannise over it. We 
shall be in an insignificant minority in any other 
province if tagged to it. 

We have been so far denied a separate' province for 
the simple reason that Orissa would not be able to 
maintain the administration. The case has been 
judged by standards of expenditure which Bihar 
inherited from the more prosperous and wealthy 
province of Bengal. It is not possible that the 
standard of expenditure will bo the same in every 
province, in fact it is not so even at present. We 
claim that by adopting a less ambitious standard the 
expenditure can be substantially reduced. Moreover, 


4. Mr. B. N. Misra, Barrister-at-Law, 
Ex-M.L.A. 

5. Raj Saheb Bhikari Charan Pattana- 
yak, Pleader. 

6. Chowdhuri Bhagwat Prasad 
Samantaraj Mahapatra, Pleader, M.L.C., 
Ex-Deputy President, Legislative Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, 

the Government have not given sufficient attention 
towards the possible development of revenue in 
Orissa as it has not been necessary for them to do so. 
A separate Government will explore all sources of 
revenue and curtail expenditure to the lowest mini- 
mum. The Government of Bihar themselves did this, 
so much so, that while all other provinces remained 
in deficit for four or five years after the War, Bihar 
managed to balance its revenue and expenditure 
except for a year or two. In spite of its poverty the 
Government could manage to keep the balance. We 
humbly submit that without help from the Govern- 
ment of India a separate province will not be able 
to make much progress. We pray that the financial 
settlement be so adjusted at least till the next instal- 
ment of Keforms that separate Orissa can be run 
properly. 

We again emphasize that an amalgamated and 
separate Orissa is our goal. These Keforms are unreal 
to us under present conditions and we will derive no 
benefit in any further instalments of Keforms, as wo 
have no control under present conditions over the 
affairs of the administration nor any voice in any 
matter touching us. On the other hand our position 
will become worse, if we be tagged to any other single 
province. 

If in consideration of the financial aspects the 
formation of a separate province cannot bo conceded 
now, we suggest that United Orissa bo formed 
into a sub-province under a Deputy Governor with a 
legislative council and a minister, as was contemplated 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport. 

We declare again emphatically and respectfully that 
we shall never remain contented under the present 
miserable existence. Discontent will grow year by 
year until we get a separate province. British 
administration has so far been a n evil for us, though 
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unintentional. The Governments have always been 
compelled to negleot us as their attention has been 
engrossed by the major and more advanced partners 
and the several provincial Governments have no time 
to understand, realise, and attend to our crying needs. 
* ******** * 


88. Major Attlee : Do I understand from your 
memorandum that your people feel so strongly the 
need for union and self-government that they would 
be prepared to accept a lower standard of administra- 
tive device for the Government ? — After we are united, 
we would prefer a lower standard of government for 
the present which would be more economic. 

89. Do you think that you will be prepared when 
united even to vote more taxes on yourselves if 
necessary to make up the deficit in order that you 
might be a united people ? — To a certain extent, sir, 
if it be necessary. 

90. What does “ to a certain extent ” mean? — Of 
course I can see there is always an incidence to any 
taxation, and, so far as the people could bear, we 
would be quite prepared to go into any fresh avenues 
of taxation and to tax ourselves for meeting the 
requirements of the Government. 

91. You will be prepared to make sacrifices for 
your necessary ideal? — Yes, certainly. 

92. Why ? Would you suggest that as regards 
what should be included in an Oriya province, the 
right way will be by taking the opinions of the 
inhabitants of the outlying areas ? — There will be 
difficulty in such cases in the border tracts where 
there is always an inter-mixture of different races. 
And then again there is the question that wherever 
there are zamindars and landlords their views are 
respected. In that respect I would rather refer you 
to the opinion of the Philip and Duff Commission who 
said that the tenants of the Parlakimedi and other 
zamindaris in Ganjam though mostly illiterate will be 
quite prepared to go along with their zamindars. 

93. But if you share the views of the landlords, 
you will lose touch with the tenants ? — But, sir, as 
the zamindars of Parlakimedi, Tekkali and Mandasa 
are keen and the non-Oriya tenants are indifferent 
as to where they go as long as they are with their 
zamindars ; so also the tenants of Jeypur are desirous 
of being united and the zamindar is indifferent to it. 

94. If you include a number of Telugu-speaking 
people, you must have a number of Telugu officials, 
Telugu schools, etc ? — Not too much, sir. Certainly 
there are a few Telugus also. We do not want to 
include Chicacole and Narasanpeta where there is an 
admixture of Telugu and Oriya and a clear Telugu 
majority. 

95. Supposing it is possible to have a separate 
province, have you any special preference as to what 
province you would like to come under ?-— No 
preference. 

96. Would you attach yourselves to either Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras ? — To any province so long as we are 


united. 

97. But on the whole you would prefer to have a 
separate province? — Yes, on the whole we would 
prefer to be a separate province. 

98. Chairman : As regards the statement in your 
document which you just now read that “ A separate 
province is our ultimate goal/’ supposing it could not 
be obtained now you would still think it a great 
advantage if a change was made which -united your 
area into a sub -province of some sort ? — Yes, sir. 

99. Lord Burnham : I would like to resume the 
question of the Chairman and ask you to define a 
little more clearly what you would be prepared to 
accept as part of your demand. When you tallc of a 
sub -province, do you mean that you would be satisfied 
with a chief commissioner and, we will say, 60 per 
cent, scale of expenditure in regard to official equip- 
ment? Would you be satisfied with that?— As 
regards the question of a sub-province, of course wo 
sought enlightenment from the Government, local 
and Imperial, while we were in the council, but we 


could not be sufficiently enlightened as to the proper 
definition of the term “ sub -province.” We sought 
a definition from the Indian Government as to the real 
nature and meaning of a “ sub-province ” ; we 
sought it as members of council by putting questions 
for explanation, but We could not get it. Our ideas 
are not very clear on the point. At any rate, we 
would rather like to put our own construction on it 
and have, as I understand it, a deputy governor with 
a legislative council and a minister. That will 
satisfy us for the present. 

100. You use the phrase “ Deputy Governor.” 
That has not any very clear meaning to my mind, and 
I do not know whether there is such an officer in the 
organisation ? — In pre-Keform days there were 
Lieutenant Governors. 

Lord Burnham : Yes, I know . . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gout : Under the Government of 
India Act a Deputy Governor will have to be under 
some Governor. 

Lord Burnham : They have a different status 
although the Governor’s title. But I am not sure 
what you mean by a Deputy Governor. Therefore 
it was that I put my question more precisely as to 
whether you would acquiesce in the appointment of 
a chief commissioner such as we have in some cases 
in India ? 

Chairman : A good instance, if I may suggest to 
him, is the case of Sind. We know that Sind has got 
its own special case, but as things are, though Sind 
is out of the presidency of Bombay, it is really for 
many purposes treated like a sub -province. It has 
got a chief commissioner. 

Lord Burnham : He is called the Commissioner in 
Sind. “ Commissioner is the distinctive title in 
Sind — “ Commissioner-in-Sind.” 

Chairman : Again in Sind they have got a system 
of law courts which is separate from the system in 
Bombay. In a rather special way it is a kind of 
sub -province almost though of course it is not satis- . 
factory in the view of many people who urge that 
Sind should be more completely separated. 

101. Lord Burnham : Then what would be the 
figures of population that you contemplate being 
brought into this sub -province ? — About 15 millions. 

Lord Burnham : Then clearly it would be far 
below the numbers of any province of the Government. 

102. Major Attlee : Fifteen millions ? There are 
only 10 million Oriya -speaking people in the whole of 
the peninsula ? — But there are other people who 
speak Dravidian languages, who are aborigines and 
are gradually adopting Oriya. They read in Oriya 
schools, and instruction is imparted to them in 
Oriya, and the court language is Oriya. 

103. Dr. Suhrawardy : Do you include the Muham- 
madans ? — No. 

104. Lord Burnham : Could you read out the 
figures of the different people that you bring into 
this new province ? — (The witness referred to the 
figures which will be found printed at page 565 of 
Yol. IV.) 

Lord Burnham : The other figures worth giving 
are : Singhbhum district in Chota Nagpur. — There 
are 108,584 talking Bengali and 35,000 speaking 
Hindu. 

Ganjam in the Madras Presidency : There are 
573,332 speaking Telugu. 

Ganjam Agency : There are 6,000 speaking Telugu. 

Vizagapatam Agency : There are 170,260 speaking 
Telugu. 

Sir Bari Singh Oour : We are not concerned with 
these agencies. 

Lord Burnham : But' these are the districts proposed 
to be amalgamated into a united Orissa. 

105. Sir Bari Singh Gour : The agencies are 
separately managed. So, we are not concerned with 
agencies. — Not with Jeypur district proper. Wo are 
concerned with agencies where there is a large Oriya 
element. 
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Lord liurnhtm : Tho point m that thoro in a sub- 
.stunt ini number of pooplo, nearly five million#, who 
avo not Ortyn-Hp caking. 

Chairman : Tiioro i« no doubt at nil that iho 
records show Iho figures Lord Burnham 1ms boon 
analysing and flint fjieso figures show an addition to 
tlio Oriyn population of a substantial nuinbor of 
pooplo speaking other languages. Uowovor, tlio 
question of tho boundaries, tho proposed boundaries 
of any Oriya -speaking district is one of tlio complicated 
do tails of any schoino. 

Lord Burnham : As Major Attlco points out, I seo 
these figures wero given in the address presonted to 
tho Viceroy by tlio conference of 1917. 

100. Chairman : TJiero is a fendonoy for pcoplo to 
ombraco in their own areas a little bit moro than is 
really thoirs, but I do not know whether the other 
pooj)lo will agree.— In tlio Government of India's 
letter in 1904, Sir Horbort Risby (fbon Mr. Risby, 
himsolf an authority on ethnology, thus speaks of 
tho aboriginal people in tho oontro of Singh bhum 
— “ 2,30,000 pooplo spooking Munda language — it 
is bcliored that in courso of time thoy would bo 
8]>eaking Oriya,” Ho makes tho samo remarks ro- 
garding tho Gan jam Agency tracts. They Jmvo no 
written Jnnguago. Thoy read tho Onya languago, 
and tho missionaries wiio mostl 3 ' cducato them have 
devised a romanised Oriya for them. Thoy have no 
written script. They read romanised Oriya, 

107. Chairman : This is exceedingly interesting 
from ' ' ' * ■' a: ' point of view. Do 

I und ■■ ■■■.■■ . ca j'ou arc speaking 

of thoro aro some spoken languages, that are under* 
stood and spoken, but thoy liavo not got any written 
script of tlioir own, and that as pooplo bccomo educated 
and require to bo able to read and writo thoy hnvo to 
use somo now script or language ? — They uso both 
tho languages and read tlio Oriya languago in the 
Roman script. 

10S. That is tho ground on which you suggest 
that theso Hravidian languages aro dialects in essence 
and perhaps tho Ori^'a language may bo regarded as 
tho master tongue ? — Yes. 

109 . Lord Burnham : There is only ono other 
question I want to ask, and that is in regard to the 
prospects of revenue in the new province. Of course 
we know tlmt tho land rovenuo is not fixed in Orissa. 
On page 37 of tho Memorandum presented to us by 
this Government* it is stated : “ It would not bo in 
accordance with tho wishes of tho legislative council 
nor would it bo possible to exploit the land revenue 
of Orissa as a revenue producing head.” Therefore 
evidently you cannot expect very much more revenue 
from that head, I understand? — From land, yes. 
Recently a settlement has been concluded. Land 
revenue is elastic. 

110. It is stated here that no large appreciable 
incomes can be expected under tins head. The Memo* 
randum says : ** In Orissa tho land revenue is not 
fixed save in somo fairly extensive estates and is 
at present under revision as the result of which it is 
expected to rise, roughly, from 21 to 26 lakhs a year. 
But these and a few less important revisions can only 
be effected at long intervals of 30 years and then 
only in accordance with strict rules ” ? — Yes. 

111. Could you define for us exactly what methods 
you had in mind when you said that you were prepared 
to make financial sacrifices for this political purpose ? 
The idea I had was that we could levy a pilgrim tax, 
or the development of a port which has already been 
explored might add to the economic betterment of 
the people. From that source we can get a little 
revenue. Then again if Gan] am is added from the 
salt industry in the sea coasts of Orissa we can get 

112 Sir Bari Singh Gour : Salt is Central. 

Of course, but if there is an adjustment with the 
Central Government it may become provincial. 

113 Lord Burnham: Are you working coal ?—Yes, 

we W ork co al at Talchar. That is a Feudatory State . 

* Vol. xil 


114. Do you think you can got anything consider* 
nhlo out of coal ?■— Yes, that is tho oxport opinion that 
wo hear, I cannot say for cortain. 

116. I am trying to help you to suggest some 
additional moans of subsistence for this new province. 
Could you toll us what you could do ?— Wo con tax 
coal and other minerals. If they are worked in the 
Foudatory States wo can tax them in tho process of 
transition through tho British territory. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Gour : I think tho main object 
of your deputation is tho reunion of all the Oriya - 
speaking tracts under ono Government ? — Yes. 

117. The rest is nil a detail Your aspiration 
naturally runs towards that object ? — Yes. 

118. And you think that provincial autonomy will 
bo secured by an arrangement with a main province 
which will give you autonomy within that province, 
by having, for instance, a legislative committee and 
your own members and ministers to run your own 
province. You will be satisfied with that ? — Yes. 

119. That would not increase the overhead charges 
of tho Central Government l — No. 

120. I thinlc to that extent you modify your 
Memorandum, your demands. Now, I wish to point 
out to you the difficulty that we have in discussing 
about this separate province. If you have a separate 
province you cannot possibly go back to a bureau- 
cratic form of government, say a chief commissioner- 
ship ? — We do not like that. 

121. You want with tho rest of India responsible 
government, with ministerial responsibility in some 
form. You cannot be left behind. Therefore you 
must support a ministerial form of government. If 
3 'ou had a separate ministerial form of government 
under a Deputy Governor, the Deputy of course will 
bo subordinate to some other Governor. Therefore 
if you have a separate Governor, you must have a 
separate establishment and a separate legislative 
council — a Governor, secretariat, executive coun- 
cillors and ministers, in other words all the parapher- 
nalia of a full-fledged government. So, as you are 
a poor province and you want to develop the nation- 
building departments 3 'Ou will be quite satisfied if 
3 'ou remain where you are and have inter -provincial 
autonomy of the nature I have described ? — Yes. 

122. Chairman : I wish you would just tell me, 
tell me in your own words, what it is j^ou want me to 
understand from what has been said. What is it 
that you would be quite content with The amalga- 
mation of the Ori 3 T a and placing them under one 
government, that government being a responsible 
government of the modern type. But if it is not 
practicable on financial grounds, then, they should 
be placed under another government, with a legis- 
lative committee or council as the case may be, a 
Depufcjr Governor, and a minister to administer the 
transferred subjects, if there be such a thing, for the 
Oriya -speaking tracts. 

123. Lord Burnham : What do you mean by a 
legislative committee ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Some of the leading members 
had a consultation with me and I think the general 
sense of what thoy really want — -I think they are 
agreed upon it, though they may not be able to 
express themselves in very clear language— is auto- 
nomy by 'bringing them alt together, with a legislative 
committee of the Oriva-speaking members who will 
be able to deal with the local needs and requirements , 
and a minister. 

124. Lord Burnham : Do you mean, excuse my 
asking the question, a standing committee of the 
legislative council consisting of the Oriya -speaking 
members who are to deal with matters apart from 
the rest of the council ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. They have it in 
Berar. There they have a legislative committee to 
deal only with the Berar questions. 

125. Lord Burnham : And these members will not 
be dealing with the other questions affecting Bihar 1 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : They will be members of the 
Bihar and Orissa legislative council. 
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126. Chairman : Let us put it like this. We are 
sitting in this building, which is the building of the 
legislative council of Bihar and Orissa. When there 
is a meeting of the legislative council of Bihar and 
Orissa a certain number of members from Orissa 
come here. Now, under this suggestion those 
members coming from Orissa and sitting here will 
also go on to the Orissa committee or council which 
will meet either here or in Orissa from time to time. 
When they do so meet and form a committee what 
will be their legislative functions ? What will they 
do ? 

Sir Havi Singh Gour : Certain amounts will be 
allocated to them, which they will spend. 

127. Chairman : A lump sum will be allotted to 
Orissa which that committee will be responsible to 
deal with 1 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

128. Lord Burnham : Would they also deal with 
the budget for Bihar as well ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes, they remain members 
of the Bihar and Orissa legislative council. 

129. Lord Burnham : That is to say, they will not 
only remain as full members for the whole province 
but that they also will have separate powers in regard 
to Orissa 3 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : That is it. 

Lord Burnham : May I suggest that there is a 
possibility of following the precedent set up in regard 
to the Scotch Grand Committee. They do not have 
full powers to deal with measures coming before 
Parliament; they consider them in their committee 
stage and they bring them back to the whole House. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : That is a matter of detail. 

130. Chairman ; It is very important to get the 
main idea. If I follow rightly, as the result of the 
discussion which you have been having, you think 
that these gentlemen, if there is a difficulty in creating 
a wholly separate province, will feel it is a good plan. 
In outline they say, “Very well, let there be one 
“ legislative council for Bihar and Orissa, with one 
“ Governor and one secretariat, but let the member 
“ of Orissa have certain functions which they will 
“ discharge as Orissa Committee.” I just want to 
ask this question. So far as Orissa is concerned will 
the committee have legislative functions in respect of 
transferred subjects ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; They will not have legis- 
lative functions, but they will initiate legislation and 
the committee as a body will recommend it to the 
council. 

131. Chairman : There will be in the element of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa one of the ministers 
selected by the Governor who would be what We 
might call the Qrissa minister 1 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes; he will represent the 
Oriya tract. 

132. Lord Burnham : Will the Committee have 
power to deal with financial matters ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : It will have powers; there 
will be a grant and a sub -grant. 

133. Lord Burnham : It means they will hare a: 

bloc vote. ~~ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Yes. 

134. Chairman ; I am grateful to von, Sh pw 
Singh Gour. I will now ask the deputation." Yc^ 
have followed the discussion that has gone on 
just now. Do you thmk, sir, that if there was found 
to be overwhelming difficulties in the creation of a 
separate Oriya province, some scheme of the sort that 
has just been sketched out would be the scheme that 
your deputation will welcome J_At present iWnot 

r, 


135. That seems to be a very re*™* 7 . to 
You will understand of course r - 
not at all pronouncing an 
province cannot be created it? 
question ; it must be looked ; 


many points of view and it shall be looked at carefully 
by all of us. But what I would like you to tell me is 
whether you think it will be worth while to consider 
more carefully the sketch of a scheme which Sir Han 
Singh Gour has brought to our notice, and if you think 
it would be, it may be that your deputation would 
like to send in some supplementary memorandum 
and explain their views. I am not asking you to 
abandon or to give up your desire to have a wholly 
separate province, supposing it turned out that there 
were difficulties about that, then every one would like 
to know what is your deputation’s view about the 
suggestion of a separate Orissa committee oomposed 
of the Orissa members with the powors which have 
been suggested. Let us know in due course what you 
think about that * * * 

Witness ( Babu Braja Sunder Das) : Yes, sir, 

136. Chairman : I think that is a good plan Baja 
sahib ? 

Baja of Kanilca : Yes, sir. 

137. Dr. Suhrawardy : Would you kindly toll mo 
what is the percentage of Muhammadans in your 
province ? — About 3 per cent. 

138. I was for the separation of Orissa from Bengal 
when I had the honour of representing theMus^alnmns 
of Orissa in Bengal legislative council. That is why 
I am interested in the quest ion. Atv t ho Mussulmans 
of Orissa with you in your demand for a sop am to 
province ? — Yes. 

139. Is there any Muhammadan in vour deputation 
today ? — -One, Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid, could not 
come. 

140. In the event oi a separate Oriya province 
being created, are you prepared to support the Muslim 
demand for separate electorate and e:l\vtivo topro* 
sentation in your province? — We haw J V ferns 1 to 
this in our memorandum. 

141. You have no objection to the Muslim demand* 
for separate electorate and effective rep rwce.t a \ ion ? - 
No, so far as Orissa is concerned. 

142. You have got no communal tension h\ Oriv-u* > 
—No; Orissa is the only place where eomy,\vofc'l 
element is not to be found. 

Maulvi Sayic Mubarak AH Sahib : They n 

very happy landy there. 

143. SardcrSt '^r Singh Utttoi: I would Him to 

know the parrirclrr disadvantage which the people of 
Orissa are from due i* jhe present AclinhuV 

tratien for vd:i:k they want a* ftfmarsie pro Wore of 
their own bwrase I have not bium ./dee :.o f^d them in 
hath the snanmnnda submitted Yj? deputation 
naa Vr ishr Greemmeirt. V-Dntz *«• -if T.LrticuW 
aisncnncaiffis you are suSnfinr hr am ji n 

present nnm'mkfcration ? — F.:c inMunru.? M 

dkndvmru^.. In Madras,. rihr Orvr m**rrn> Vcv^ 
TcadTliiupx unci Urdu, the Oriyn 

Iinvr trjr i>ejcl Hindi and Btmimii: mr.L Ym 
usanriillFbi vinces have to rtrui Uirr.iT uuC — Mm J 

I144i. Odmi has got a 

■ — -*•* riYn. — 2 •*« 
htut. There is no ctisodv:inr,vjz^ ro Y*i» - , z 

Bihar- I understand, sa hm * ’ » -4 M. ^ * rr'w- v. 

’ ‘ * 

£idl What other chMd~ vn:r r , * 

l — Administrurir^ . iLSSmui ~ 1 ; ; v> 

iicml institutions arr* in. ^ 

600 miles off the cen:rr. >. d )a ‘"' r - 

the attention ct zh - r-nrrrr^^- "T \.*r* :::rrt4 
diverted to reach surd. ' zvn *,» 

147. Do I m.r _ 

number e£ hiuri. - ‘ ‘ 1 •* 

many c£ thesr »Iur ri.rv- ~ ^ '^ !r ^ ^ 

M. I! 

a hmr-rr.ur rii-zr - " VJ : 

Smdinzu . Ml" M 


--‘-g VA 


It Laveryeonmili-nra. 
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149. Supposing theso institutions for higher educa- 
tion aro provided in Orissa, then of courso this want 
Would ho mot ? — Educational wmfc would bo met. 

160. Any other point that you dcsiro to state ? — 
One thing J would liko to point out in this connection 
is this. WJion Orissa was soparatod from Bengal and 
joinocl to Bihar as a separate province tho first 
Govornor who visited Orissa in a public announcement 
said that half tho attention should bo paid to Orissa. 
I put it to you, sir, to onquiro and find out how much 
attention is paid to Orissa. In tho Government 
service, in tho High Court, in the university, in tho 
secretariat, you will find only a handful of Oriyas, 
about twelve in numbor, who wore retained when tho 
province was created; and sinco then there have 
boon only very fow admissions. 

151. Is thero any statutory prohibition for the 
Oriya people to enter these institutions ?— 1 There is 
none. 

152. It is only tho distance which prevents these 
people to come and join theso institutions '/—Yes, it is 
distance and the attention of Government ic diverted 
to those who are nearer to them ; that is quite natural. 

153. Have you not got sufficient representation on 
tho legislative counoil hero ? — I cannot call it 
sufficient ; of the 76 oleoted members we are only 10. 

154. Is there any other disadvantage you are suffer- 

ing from that you would like to tell the Conference ? — 
In Midnapcre in tho census of 1891 the number of 
Oriyas was 5 lakhs; then in 1901 they became 2 
lakhs ; in 1911 they became 1,80,000 and in 1921 they 
became 1,40,000. So within 30 years they have come 
down from 5 lakhs to 1,40,000. They are not all 
dead; there was no epidemic. The thing is that they 
were all denationalised. They were made to read 
Bengali in the institutions, the court language was 
Bengali and so they were forced to use that language 
which paid them most. # # . 

155. Sir Hari Singh Gout ; It comes to this, is it 
not, that it stands in tho way of your national 
development ?— Yes. 


156. Maitlvi Saiyid Mubarak Alt Sahib ; I hope 
you will not misunderstand mo when 1 put you a few 
questions. Let me make it plain that I am one with 
you in your aspirations. Are you aware that if the 
scheme sketched out by our friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gout is adopted, that is, for the appointment of a 
legislative committee, the Bihar members will have 
tho same voice as they have now in all matters 
concerning Orissa that will come before the legislative 
council ? — No. You know we have asked for time 
to consider the scheme. 

157. Will you please tell me if all the Oriya - 
sped Icing tracts are amalgamated into one province, 
you will be prepared to make sacrifices and tax y our- 
selves to pay your way ? — I have already said that 
we would. 

158. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; To a certain extent ? — 
Yes. 

159. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : Are you 
aware that your representatives in the legislative 
council have made constant efforts to have the present 
arrangement of land revenue annulled and to get them 
permanently settled ? — Yes. 

100. If this is going to be done there would be no 
possibility of expanding your land revenue ? — There 
are other sources. 

161. If the land is permanently settled, there w ill 
probably be no possibility of getting any increase 
from the land revenue ? — I cannot say whether the 
incidence of land revenue has reached its limit in 
Orissa. Even if the rules allow it, I think it would be 
difficult on the part of the Government to tax further 
than a certain point. So far as the incidence of 
taxation is concerned, I can say this much that even 
if tho incidence has been reached, there would be no 
harm in granting permanent settlement to Orissa. 

162. I think I can take it that you are not keen in 
having your area permanently settled?— We are 
keen. We will find other avenues for taxation. 


Memorial by THE CATHOLIC BISHOP 

Aborigines of 

This memorial which we have the honour to lay 
before you, represents the wishes of the Catholic 
community of Chota-Nagpur. 

This community numbers 155,000 members, all ot 
them belong to the aboriginal races and are present at 
this time in Chota-Nagpur. The figure given above 
does not include the many thousands working as 
coolies in the tea gardens of the Doars and of Assam. 
These too are keenly interested in the preservation ol 
their special land-laws as they intend returning to 
their own country. According to the Census of 1921, 
out of a natural population of 16 lakhs, three and a 
half lakhs of the inhabitants of tho Kanchi District 
were then in the tea gardens. We estimate that at 
least 60,000 of them belong to our community. 

For fifty years, the Catholic Mission has been 
working with undiminished energy and prudence 
among the aboriginals. The Missionaries have been 
living among their people, and in their constant desire 
for the uplift of these races have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the mentality of the aboriginals and of 
rhe conditions under which they live, of the dangerous 
measures to be avoided and the safeguards to be 
provided and therefore, we can state unhesitatingly 
that all the aboriginals, animists as well as Christians, 
would be ready to endorse this petition. 

In this petition we will develop the following three 
points: 

First point— Our experience of the conditions m 
' CVvota-Nagpur, makes it evident to us that it is of vital 
° Hoe for the aboriginals that their land laws 
Jrn ? customs should remain, untouched whatever the 
measure of self -government granted to other parts of 


OF RANCHI . — Representing the Catholic 
Chota-Nagpur. 

India and that adequate safeguards should be provided 
lest these special laws be at the mercy of a non- 
uboriginal administration. 

Second point — It is altogether necessary to take 
such measures as will ensure that the help given up to 
now by the Government, to foster education among 
the aboriginals, be not diminished but rather 

j n(Jre 

Third point — It is not enough to keep intact the 
land laws of the aboriginals. These laws should be 
administered to them by sympathetic officials 
intimately conversant with these laws and with tue 
mentality of the people, who prefer personal govern- 
ment to law courts’ decisions. . , . . , 

If these safeguards are granted there is not the least 
doubt, that, tho aboriginals will respond to the car 
taken of them and fit themselves to take their placo 
among the other races of India wfihout anyfear of 
being trodden down. Were these safeguards to bo 
denied them, they would lose their lands and would 
soon be reduced to the level of outcasts and hovers of 
wood among the other races. Ray Bahadui Sarat 
Chandra Boy, resident in Ranchi, would be able to 
answer any questions in connection with theso three 
points. 

EXT-LMtaTION OF THE THREE POINTS 

op the Memorial. 

First Point .— Tho granting of responsible self- 
fToveroment may or may not be a distinct advantage to 
many of the peoples of India. To the aboriginal races 
(Oraons, Mundas, Kharias, etc.) it would bo a distinct 
disadvantage. 
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TJioso vory satisfactory' figures go far to show, rind 
ovon to prove, tlmt tho aboriginals aro hastening to fit 
thomsolves to tnko thoir place among civilisod racos, 
yet once inoro bo it said education docs not at onco 
boar its civilising fruit. 

It might bo thought that tho groat numbor of 
schools and pupils in Chota-Nagpur is to bo ascribed 
in a groat moasuro to somo quite special help given 
by government. This is not tho case for however 
much tho Government wished to assist tho aboriginals, 
other factors had to bo considered, and theso factors 
liavo prevented tho bonoficont action of the Govern- 
ment in such a way that tho Chota-Nngpurians do not 
obtain their fair shnro of educational grants. Indeed, 
wore it not for tho assistance so gonorously given 
by tJ 10 missionary bodies, tho above given figures 
would have to bo changed and greatly diminished. 

Wo liavo shown that' tho aboriginals manifest a real 
roadinoss to avail themselves of any educational 
facilities offored to thorn, we have shown tho great 
need they have of education to preserve their com- 
munity from disruption and annihilation; and 
therefore it appears evident that they have a special 
claim to tho continued sympathy and liberal liolp of 
Government. Undor the now conditions, after the 
granting of a new moasnro of self-government to India, 
if Chota-Nagpur remains joined to Bohar and Orissa, 
tho aboriginals will in vain look for that sympathy 
from tho legislative bodies. Tho past shows clearly 
that little support can be hoped for, in the Legislative 
Council for any measure benefiting education in 
Chota-Nagpur. 

Third Point : The Administration oj the law . — Up to 
this, we have explained that tho aboriginals require 
protection and have a right to claim it. Then in tho 
second point, we have proved that, considering their 
desire for education, wo may safely affirm they wall 
amply profit by that protection to raise themselves. 
Wo wish now' to point out that their mentality is such 
as will respond readily to “ personal ” government, 
but w’ill be unable to adapt itself to a mechanical and 
complicated way of administering the law. 

Education is of recent growth in Chota-Nagpur, 
hence it has not yet leavened the mass of the people. 
They are not y r et able to understand the, to them, 
complicated machinery of the courts and therefore the 
present system of administering the law' is often 
detrimental to their best interests. Hence also, they 
distrust the law'-courts. Three reasons may be 
assigned for this : — 

First : the technicalities of the courts are 
mysteries to them; 

Second : the magistrates are sometimes im- 
perfectly acquainted with the customary 
law as embodied in tho Chota-Nagpur 
Tenancy Act ; 

Third : the law-courts do not always give full 
justice to the aboriginals and help to 
undermine their moral character. 

We add a few words, by way of explanation to each 
of the above three points. 

First point : Their ignorance of the forms of law and 
nrocedure leads them to damage their case, often too, 
they do not grasp the meaning and purport of the 
questions put to them and their answers therefore 
appear to be insincere. The rules regulating evidence 
are too complex for them and in fact when their case 
rests mainly on oral evidence, they have hardly any 
hope of proving their right. 

Second point : It is only natural that an officer who 
had his training outside Chota-Nagpur should find it * 
rather difficult to grasp the full meaning of the 
privileges and customs of the aboriginals. Of course 
this want of knowledge has its influence on the 

decision. . _ . . . 

We do not ask that an officer trained in Chota- 
Nagpur should always remain in that eountiy as Ins 
training does not make him unfit to serve elsewhere. 
But we would propose that all officers to be employed 


in Chota-Nagpur, should bo required to begin their 
career in that area. 

Third point : Tho unexpected decisions sometimes 
given by tho courts, have led the aboriginals to think 
of a Iaw'suit as of a trial of wits in a pejorative sense, 
so that, out of fear and distrust, they will often rather 
lio than say the truth. They go so far as to say that 
a lawsuit is a fight irrespective of justice. If then by' 
lying they can obtain what is not rightfully their 
own, “ well, the SarJcar has given it to them and therefore 
everything is for the best.*’ 

It js hardly necessary to point out that this must 
bo grievously harmful to their character and that the 
causes of the low opinion they have of the lawcourts 
should be removed as adequately as possible. 
Litigation is not as prevalent here as in Behar. 
Recourse to litigation is not to be encouraged but 
measures might bo taken to prevent the lawcourts to 
sap their honesty and truthfulness. These aboriginals 
are fundamentally more simple and also more truthful 
than many other races. Among them debts are 
acknowledged even after a considerable number of 
years. Limitation is a concept alien to them. Now 
the law lias introduced the limitation of three years 
for ordinary debts. The aboriginals understand this 
to mean that after three years of non-payment, the 
debt is annulled, with the consequence that some 
aboriginals make an abuse of the law of limitation : 
they mortgage their land, intending to use the law of 
limitation to escape* repaying the mortgage monej', 
whilst resuming their land with the help of the 
magistrate. This evil is very widespread and 
consequently confidence is. on the wane between 
aboriginals. 

To secure better justice, it seems then to be not 
only desirable but even of the utmost importance, 
that many cases should be tried informally, without 
lawyer, by' the magistrate whilst on tour, in the village 
itself. These magistrates, trained as we said above, in 
Chota-Nagpur and consequently knowing the customs 
and mentality of the people, would be in a far better 
position to come to a just decision. Again, their 
sentence would be accepted willingly by the abori- 
ginals as they' prefer personal government by 
sympathetic officials, to government by lawcourts. 
Mr. J. X). Si f ton, I.C.S. expressed the same idea : 

“ for advanced areas, for advanced races, Government 
is a system of rules, procedure, parliament and 
councils with a hierarchy of lawyers who interpret and 
control the mysteries regarding it. For backward 
areas and for backward races, Government is a person 
and not a system.” (Behar and Orissa Legislative 
Council 18th February 1927.) 

We may resume in a few words, the several points 
of this memorial as follows : 

The aboriginal races of Chota-Nagpur require the 
continued protection of the Civil Service to save them 
from losing the lands they now cultivate and from the 
danger of being brought down to the degraded 
condition which is the lot of the Kamias or serfs of 
Palamau and Hazaribagh, who are themselves the 
semi-hinduized remnants of former land -owning 
tribes. 

They need that paternal protection also, to enable 
them to rise to a higher degree of culture. 

That such a protection will produce its full fruit is 
abundantly' shown by what has been said above 
about their desire for education and about tho efforts 
they' are making for their self improvement. 

Such a protection will be most beneficial to them 
if it includes a simple way of administering the low by 
sympathetic officials trained in Chota-Nagpur. 

Therefore we are ready' to welcome any' proposal 
which will efficiently safeguard their special land laws 
and customs, promote education among them and give 
them a simple and paternal way of settling their 
disputes. 

LOUIS VAN HOECK, 

Catholic Bishop of Ranchi. 
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Memorandum submitted by Rev. KENNETH KENNEDY, Bishop of Chota-Nagpur. 


It has boon represented to mo that instead of 
presenting to tho Statutory Commission n ncpnrnto 
memorial in the immo of tho Anglican Missionaiica 
and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Chota Nappur, 
among whom the S.l'.G. Mission has been working 
for 00 vents, it would be bettor, in view of the great 
similarity in the points put forward by the leaders 
of the Anglican Community with those dealt with 
by the memorial of the Unman Catholic Mission, 
to submit to the Commission an endorsement of 
what has been piesentcd by tho llishop of Unnchi. 
The two Minions work largely in the mime districts, 
and inevitably t lioir experience to a great extent 
coincides. Merely to repeat wlmt. has already 
been sail I seems to be an unjustifiable wnrtc of time 
of the Commission. 

1 may therefore briefly sav that the three points 
emphasiz'd by the Hislmp of Unnchi aio exactly 
wlmt wo had agreed, nut of an even longer experience 
of the Aboriginal people of Chota Nagpur, to bo of 
primary necessity for their well-being : viz. : — 

(1) The retention, and protection from un- 
sympathetic alteration, of the tribal land laws 
and customs of these people ; 

(2) Tiro continuance of special help to foster 
education among them; 

(H) The importance (if having officials who 
will be guided by intimate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the people and their hereditary 
custom*', rather than by a d*Mre*to administer 
any cede or system of government which, 
however excellent in itself, is wholly foreign 
to Aboriginal ideas. 


My personal knowledge of Chota Nagpur, extending 
over 117 years, enables mo to recall repeated occasions 
when tho attempt, to apply laws and customs in 
force among tho non-aboriginal inhabitants of other 
parts of India, has led to widespread discontent, 
amounting in the year BUM) to armed resistance. 
Tho experience gained by tho result** of these attempts 
has been embodied in tho special laws and adminis- 
tration which have for tho Inst, twenty yearn brought 
peace and prosperity, with steady advance in 
education and self -respect, to tho people of Chota 
Nagpur, 

I and two other members of our Community have 
successively sat as representatives of tho Aborigines 
in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa since 
its establishment, and wo nro able to appreciate tire 
probable effect on tiro interests of these people of 
giving unreserved control over them to any body 
whoso sympathies aro principally, and naturally, 
with those classes of tho community whom tho 
Aborigines look upon as their hereditary enemies, viz., 
the Jlindu and Mohammedan immigrants who have 
used their superior intelligence, and tho facilities 
afforded by the laird laws before their modification, 
to oust the simple people who bad reclaimed by their 
industry all tho cultivated land of Chota Nagpur 
from jungle. Almost more to ho dreaded aro 
legislators who, for tho sake of uniformity in this 
vast country, would ignore tho peculiarities of tho 
comparatively small, hut actually large, aboriginal 
population —a population approximately equal to 
that of the Irish Free State 

1 present this as representing tho considered opinion 
of the entire S.I\C5. Anglican Mission working in 
every District in Chota Nagpur, 


Memorandum submitted by Tho BISHOP OF CALCUTTA and METROPOLITAN 

OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


Having spent fourteen years in the Chain Nagpur 
Division of tin* Province of Bihar and Orissa, ns 
Bishop of the Diocese of Chota Nagpur, during which 
time a large portion of each year was spent in touring 
through the villages, arid having, in addition, from 
Julv. IDITi. till leaving the Diocese in duly 11U0, 
taken charge, at the request of the Government, 
of some SOU schools controlled by tho G owner Mission, 
I desire to endorse the representatives made by the 
Bhhop of Bnnchi on behalf of t lie Homan Catholic 
Mission and bv the Bishop of Chota Nagpur on 
behalf of the Anglican Mission in that Division. 

Hnvin" diming the nine years since my translation 
to the See of Calcutta frequently toured through 
that portion of the Snntlml Pnrgannlw in which the 
Church MiV-ionnrv »Socief \ 


lias been working, I 


further desire to endorse tho first four proposals 
embodied in a Memorandum placed beforo the 
Honourable Members of tho Statutory Commission 
by the Hev. T. Lonrnnn on behalf of Missionaries, 
leading «Santhn!s and others who have identified 
themselves with the uplift of the bnnthnl people. 

In my experience of 2 3 years I have seldom met 
nil Indian, who was not himself on aboriginal, who 
took any real interest in tho development of these 
attractive but backward peoples, but I have had 
bitter experience of t lie way in which such men have 
taken ndvantngo of tho simplicity or weakness of 
tho aborigines to deprive them of the land which 
their ancestors had won from tho jungle by strenuous 
labour. 


Memorandum submitted by tho CHOTA-NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


Our country, known as Ciiotanagpur, 
the province of Bihar and On.«a , 
by the aboriginal race, was very lilt!? 
quite recently, when the summer ses^ 

nrnrmnn n-m, < r>4 .... TSrmrhi. ^ - 


In .espouse to the invitation fiom the Indian 
Statutory Commission to submit memo: and a tho 
Chotnnn'epnr Improvement Society, ^presenting the 
principal nborijinal peoples of Chotanngpur, which 
number about 20 , 00 , 000 . humbly begs to submit the 

following; — , _ 

n the right understanding of the 

standpoint of tho aborigines of Chotanngpur, the 

Chotanagpurlmprovemen^SocrntJ eemsi necessary j, rlwn ^ jjj lotllMg par 

to narrate at t So aborigine^ the abode of v,iM 
the sufferings, fc^ 6 > . ^der a eenso of injustice tncfr,T me3X ~ 

and unf a^r 'treat. n on t meted out to them from time 
immemorial. 


province vrnu set up at Jianchl _ 1 
are a people wlio o re ven* bz-zsT* 
intellectunllv, politically and ot*j^ 
with the rest of the people «>- 
a well-known fact that 

yet: r 

jn 1^0=?? drys, 

modem instnxme 3 * 5 ., _■ 

it was dangerous to 

However, brs«=? “ 
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t Ii" v** 

v illti/i 


Uf li’trftitUt’tn flu* jiihvNf, IiVl'Iful 

• iiihIi ttnd I'M pnr**l f*-i t »!•- hind* nn»l i *.fnhti*.|iM| 

*•» til * 1 lirilllft * dl*l»*«' f 1 *f f ' * f it, *1 l.ltn 4 lir 

!ytt fllfttrtu iMimjm ti , ,« 1,trt t Wtbl* of f ht« J„ t .<l. 

Th»* arid kind 4 >f r)i«.f )m<> lurn tmnrd, * o 
/nr r - |M.-nli|n, »nl 4 . u bi/iutifnl |*mririi f»y th*’ 
n 1 * ft^ini- f.f rJi->f Mir rn.i r . f 4i#« ( bV ||*n 

* , ’ W * 1 ** "f bfl*U Mid n! tilt* */!l I ll.f 4- 4./ nilfl)(f4lttM 

in »’i 

tli» Imviiiiiihv »*i (lit* Mntidi rnN' in thi** 

J*.ut *•( India tin* tuitliMuh***' Ufiiilfl lippritr (n lm\i* 

U*n*»f*d th** fnt t t hut it It thr tlWr .totn 4./ fhf* 

<d* >n/uml population t*f ( 'hntnnnppttr who Ibid 
t til” punwvid fmr-t, tli” virgin nul 

i ttl*li*f rti|(ivntl**fl. r‘.tnl>|in)i«'«l th** |||.it rrttl4‘|IM7lt*t 
iin*t mmlf< Miitlm*.* \dk»v r ' opting up all nv^r t I j r* 

* •utifrv ufiudi r l».*y f / 1 **t i muiHl |iy r tplit t*f prior 

It uni n**f until thr fatly vuipi of tin* Ilrilitli rtih* 
that f)}t* t y*i!mm!»i’ entnpaipn nirnue-l our nurient 
nphl** 'up unih'rtnht'U bv n|i**u *• kuidhinkt ” romdi* 
tut^d by thr (fritioh t >fi\ rruuimt ovrr tin' bcailt 
<d tin 1 t\b*»tu?innl jH*{\-mit prt»pri*’t4»n«. tintj tin* fju»r*, 
nh»**h urfi* t»ut uf punt, Knvitly f/ivnund them. 

Tim «'Atly Mtitmh th”u »vn*»rnnf nf 

th*’ fr.il lindnry of land-tenure** in (’bntnnwrptir 
nu I nit .!*'*! I»y i ntt'ri'-it'T 1 informntinn nn«l Mippi^rt! 
atnkvry u*th irdly ih -mulnr fht/i;** m mber parts 
«d Ih'n^nl nn*l Ililmr, emit” ti» feei»t*iii* i» th*’ 

Chotmvigpur Kajrx and ** 5 C«*tmn*fnru # * n*t prnpri* t**r*< 

*d thr hod hl;r ! h'fj^.i! nr Ihlmr Xrmindan ; and from 
t!u* initial and ttvhenl error upmm; errtuientM do« 

"t-ti*fr» c»f rn:frt*» and netnnf K'ulrtfurn itt flii* ntin[N' 

• •f uv'pntnhlt' hurl t\n*l t«»fmur.y Iiwvm which 

lm\a * ttirr plr%yiT*I hnv***’ ujth th*’ nucirnt ri^ht** nnil 
Katm of th*’ nh«»rf;*u»f** of ilmtnnn^pur, thereby 
Vivuu* riM* t*» rt chrome <*f ilt'*4*nnt«*ftt. 

Av?*** luu »’ p.v *o*I ivu*l yiani lmv«* ^*m** I>y 

mul th** nhi»ru*m**i *»f I’ljntnn/i^pur nr** Mil) left in 
n **f th’j lonvldo linehuuriliu^ *. Th»' iifatrnjimv* 

of ( 'hufmitt^ptir fnrin n |x’<»ph’ hy fhcni i lvc**. 

Thry n\ It rally tliffor m nnium, umtiu* , p<, liitmunp* mtil 
from their mm nhori^iiud of the 

Mirrtmudm^ J)nT**it>n*t. (*lit;tnnni;pur pr*”*ejitH n 
Mirpn**mj* rot it runt ill r*‘s]M*rt of pindnl or^iini^ntioii 
nml intrlhvt mil Attainment to t lit* rc>.t **f t fit* province. 

In thr |;o*u (x’otiotnti’ (uirnprtition mul f<»r 

e\i*.f<*nc4* the nhitrufiniM la^ far IxOiinil thrir mm- 
aboriginal iit*tcfhl>mivx who fiatumlly rlrfcat tJio 
ahonirmiM m tin* Nfni^k’h*, ronMXjuently the ptiieml 
pro^rt^H of Chotfttmppur has bertt very much 
ret /in let L 

Sinri* the titne ubeti f’hotmmyiuir wivs FO}>anited 
from the Province of flen^nl Chotnnn^uir is not at 
/ill frts» frrirn the encroachment of otit*i<lers who 
luitumlly lo<»U upon the ahoriyini*s of Chotana^pur 
uh outcasts arirl untouchables. .Such treatment meted 
out by tin* non-abori^irml element to the aborigines 
is a constant source of trouble to the aborigines and 
has been a fruitful c/iuso of chronic unrest ami dis* 
content and wcnsional risings among the aborigines 
of Chotamigpur. Moreover, it is impossible for the 
Government to pay miflicieiit attention to tlio uplift 
of the neglected aborigines in preference to tho 
other elements of tho population who naturally 
mind their own interests more than anybody elseV. 

In fact tho aborigines feel that they are at the present 
even moro neglcotcd thnn when they wero under 
Bengal Government. Even tho name of Chotanngpur 
has b cvn omitted in tho title of this new province which 
is most regrettable. Tho membors of tho Legislative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa, with tho exception of 
a cl l os on few, cannot enter into or voice tho sentiments 
of tho aborigines whoso wavs, manners, customs 
and temperaments radically differ from those of 
the people inhabiting both Bihar and Orissa. 

Tho deepest wound in the heart of tho nborigino 

lias been tho ono caused bv alien ideas ofland tenures -- 

by British Laws, tion for self-government 


but at pri’-en! that sy/dem him dMcriointed through 
nnuf of vwnmfiyi/nmt and even art t ml di-rourw- 
r/iejil by the f’iirn*/it law#i. The aboriginal principle 
had ho* m the village for the villn^ein. To-tlnv the 
prineipli’ nr village avfifi rn is that the v/JJ/jg/* Imlonpn 
t*» tin* ( hief and hi** Lii’iitcriaiitH, the tyrannical 
fn r/dlrt} y.f'mindant in r/iofarmgjiiir. T/u-e mo 
r/UMtly nmi-ahiirigtnalM brought in hy the Chief from 
oiitniih* (*hf»tanagpur against the wish*M of the people. 

Before the arrival of th/*e Zrmindnn*, according 
to the then village fiystem, the laridu were of one 
d*“cripfion foir/iing the common ntodc of agricultural 
Imuhi of the village community. Since tJje introduce 
ti*m i*f tin* /i*mimlar?i the lan/E of the village have 
hci»u d/vi/hd into two danc^ v/2., tJi<» Mnjhinn 
an* I llnjUnn/*. Thin drviMton was mad** to rednco 
th** ahorigin****, the real children of the t*oih to mere . 
fn r(«. Acnonling to thi* iliviiioii the innjhvix lands 
fg**n**rally the b***t InrirH of a village) wore thn&o 
Unirpi’il hy the Xi-minrlars and tahen in their direct 
po m r if | the Hajhtw* fnncU also came to be 
euppoMcd to 1 h* thr* chief’s or ** landlord V ** and 
*’ |w»r7iiiffi*i| " by him to be cultivated by the villagers 
on payment of nuitM generally determined by the 
chief *h hVuteuantM. Thus the original aboriginal 
clrarerM of th** soil Jinve nothing left to call reallv 
th **ir own. This unjust art ion of 4lispOr-''>sion of 
lends by the chief and bis lieutenant** in dividing 
it up info two rinses was never accepted and 
rivognjw‘<l hy tin* aborigine*!. It is only after the 
so-rnllrd ** Bhui/iliari Settlement ” that the aborigines 
Were cnrnpi’llcd to recognise tho action by torco 
of law winch in vesting tin* Kajhnns and Majliins 
right on tlu* chid and his lieutenants respectively 
p/»rtione<| out a meagre share for the aborigines 
itt the form of Bhuinhnri and Khuntkatti lauds. At 
present, to nil intents and purposes, the aboriginal 
p**oph* are serfs an*l the village organisation is 
** feudalist ir." The C’liotnnagiuir Tcnaney Act 1ms 
ordy conlimuHl these unjust divisions of lauds and 
aggravated the lifodoug grievances of the aborigines. 

On th** on** band, the people have been ousted from 
their mvn hinds and, on tho other hand, owing to 
flu* neglect of the* * 4 landlords M to do their iluty 
to their ** tenants/* anil also from natural causes, 
the lauds of Chotanngpur have become deteriorated 
an* l the produce has become woefully reduced within 
recent years. 

Jti the opinion of the Chotanngpiir Improvement 
Society tliert* will he no peace in Chotanngpur as 
long ns the artificial distinction between tho Kajhnns 
and Majhias and Bnknst lands is not done away 
with and all such lands not brought into the common 
stock of miyati lands of tho village. I nder tho 
present condition there is bound to exist a perpetual 
party feeling between tho chief and his numerous 
lieutenants on tho one side, and the aborigines on 
tho other. Government do not appear to have ever 
realised the gravity of tho situation. Ao Govern- 
ment separating those two parties will be a democratic 
and responsible Government. 

Tho Chotauajrpur Improvement Society mints 
reconciliation and pcaco in Chotanngpur and there- 
fore hogs to make tho following proposals : 

(1) Tiiat the system of Bajhans and Majhias lands 
bo abolished from Chotanngpur. 

(2) That tho rights and interests of these lands 
1)0 vested in the village communities which shall 
deal with them respecting such provisions in the 
Chotanngpur Tenancy Act which specially sa eguard 
aboriginal interests and that the rights of u-e for 
necessary domestic, agricultural and house-bu.Id.ng 
purposes' in jungles and grazing rights m gairmajruwa 
lands bo freely granted to all tenants under the 
supervision and controlling power of the ullage 


corporations. 

(3) That each village should have its own corpora- . 

introduced into Chotanngpur by British Laws. 

Tho Village organisations among tho aborigines in panchajats incertmn mt, 
tho good oTd days lmd been tlio very typ° of democracy in dealing with village lands. 
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Memorandum by the Ciiota-Naopuk Impkovemf.nt Society. ' [Continued. 


(4 ) That the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act bo amended 
in accordance with the principles contained in the 
above three proposals, 

(5) That a less complicated system of laws and 
ndminW ration of justice may ho introduced so as 
to suit the simple lmbits and limited intellect of the 
aborigines. 

(0) Tlmt tho aboriginal areas of the province, 
namely Chotanagpur together with tho Santal 
Favgann* and tho District of Sambalpur, be formed 
into a separate Province or Sub-Province with a more 
direct and paternal form of administration. 

(7) That if this is considered feasible, as indeed 
it should ho if tho aboriginals aro to bo saved from 
ruin, the Governor of the now aboriginal Province 
or Sub-Province, as the case may ho, may have a 
Council of his own, o.mposcd of mem hors elected 
one from oaoT thana area or at any rate threo or four 
from each subdivision. 

($) That an Aboriginal Regiment bo maintained at 
Rar.obi manned and staffed purely by tho aborigines. 

Basis or Franchise. 

(1) That the franchise bo extended to every mnlo 
member of the ago of 18 of all the Phuinhnr and 
Khuntkntulnr families of Chotnnugpur and to every 
other tenant paying a rent of Rs. 5/- a year and to 
every male aboriginal of ago who has road up to tho 
Lower Primary Standard at any recognized school. 

(2} That if it be decided to constitute the aboriginal 
tracts into a Sub-Provinco with a Legislative Council 
of its own, under the Behnr Government , at least 
four seats bo reserved for tho representatives of 
aborigines in tho Bihar and Orissa Council, and that 
such members be elected by tho aborigines themselves. 

(3) That in either case ono sent be reserved in 
the Legislative Assembly for a representative of the 
aborigines from each aboriginal district. 

The Legislative Council electoral roll of 1023 for 
the Ranchi district was very disappointing, for tho 
method adopted in preparing the Council electoral 
roll for tho said district has dono a great injustice 
to tho rural population. In the said district tho 
number of voters in 1020-21 was 7,414, whereas in 
the year 1023 it has boon reduced to 0,053. Thus a 
fairly large number of voters found no place in the 
list of PJ23. Tho method adopted in preparing 
electoral rolls, ns wo aboriginals can make out, is tlmt 
office! s consult the Klmtian prepared years ago ami 
go to various thnnns, and make enquiries from tho 
village chowkidnrs, thaniulars and chowkidnri Tah- 
sildars ns to tho names of persons who are eligible 
ns voters and then tho list thus made is hung up in 
the thana. Tims tho major part of tho population, 
who are illiterate, recoivo no proper information ns 
to tho publication of draft. list and if they know of 
it they could take no steps. Tho publication of 
tho list in tho thanns is of no uso to tho illiterate 
villagers and thus as far as tho aborigines aro con- 
cerned, the correction of the list cannot bo effected in 
this way. The method employed in preparing tho 
electoral roll should bo that responsible officers should 
be sent to each village and that tho village headman 
(Muncln, Mahto, Pnlinn or Joth rniyat) instead of 
the village cliowkidars bo utilised for helping tho 
officers in preparing tho lists and that tho draft 
publication bo read out in tho presence of tho 
assembled villagers and claims and objections bo 
received orally then and there or, if mado later, in 
writing to the officers concerned. 

Many voters cannot registor their votes in some 
polling stations, tho time limit fixed for registering 
votes being very short. Some polling stations aro 
located at a distance of 30 to 35 miles from the 
villages, In a district like Ranchi, whoro the means 
of communication aro not convenient, voters have 
to come from a distance of 30 to 3.5 miles on foot. 
All elections in this district should take place between 
the months of November to May. 

Franchise to vote in the Self-Governing bodies 
may be more extended. For D T5. elections the 


following classes of porsons bo included in the list 
of votors : — 

(«) Evoiy mnlo mombor of ago of tho families 
of Mtitidari, Kliunt, Kntidars and Blniinhars. 

(b) Aboriginal rmynts who pay n minimum 
rent of Rs. 5/- or 2n. Op. ns coss por year. 

(c) Every mnlo aboriginal of tho ugo of 18 
liolding a Lower Primary Exam inarion Cortificato 
from any recognised School. 

Puoyosat. ron Division or Existing Provinces. 

Little hoed is paid to tho needs of Chotanngpnr 
and Chotanngpuris by thoso responsible for the 
welfare of tho Bohnr and Orissa provinco. Even 
resolutions moved in tho Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa by our chosen representative for 
tho establishment of educational institutions or 
other improvements in CUotnnngpnr do not find 
favour with most members from othor parts of tho 
provinco, Tho aborigines of Chotanagpur keenly 
feel tlmt so long ns tin's division remains tacked on 
to B. and O. and is not provided with a soparate 
administration of its own, together with othor 
aboriginal trnots of tho province, tho material and 
intellectual progress of Chotanngpuris will hardly 
reoeivo the impetus it badly requires, and backward 
Chotanngpnr will helplessly look on while its over- 
increasing revenues will go to feed and develop 
other Divisions of tho provinco. And yet no other 
Division of tho provinco is half so backward or stands 
in half ns much need of all available rovonues for 
its economic and intelloctunl development as this 
hitherto neglected Division. 

For tho purposes of good administration Chota- 
nngpur should bo givou its own special administration 
with its special laws, objective and substantive, 
special oxocutivo officers and specialised judiciary, 
and pursuing a steady policy of filling up in timo 
all posts under Government in Chotanagpur with 
suitable aboriginal candidates, just as a similar policy 
is being pursued in othor provinces. No measure 
nppears to us, howovor, hotter calculated to conduce 
to our weUnro than tho formation of Chotanagpur 
with tho aboriginal tracts of Orissa, the Santal 
Pnrgnnns and perhaps the Central Provinces into 
a sopnrnto administrative unit with its own adminis- 
trative head and n council of its own. So long as 
this Division is tacked on to more advanced areas, 
its people will evor bo ncgloctod and pressed down 
and thoy will over remain unfit for effective Self 
Government. 

It may bo added that tho Chotanagpur Improve- 
ment Society, representing the entiro aboriginal 
population of tho Ranchi District, cannot too strongly 
emphasise tho necessity of giving tho aboriginal 
tracts a separate administration of their own with 
its own Legislative Council and its own olected 
Ministers. So long ns tho administrative unit is 
not composed of a moro or loss homogeneous popula- 
tion, tho position of tho backward aboriginal tracts, 
if attached to moro advanced tracts, will be like 
that of tho friendship of tho dwarf with the giant 
in which tho dwarf is sure to go to the wall. Wo 
Chotanngpuris are painfully conscious of the fact 
that, over since tho constitution of the 11 reformed ” 
Councils, Chotanngpuris have been receiving much 
loss consideration or even attention than they used 
to receive in “ pro-Roform ” days. If tho Feudatory 
States of Orissa, which are mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal population, and the Khondmals are joined 
together with Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, 
there will bo one homogeneous Province under a 
suitable form of administration, and the Governor 
or Chief Commissioner, as the case may be, of this 
aboriginal Province may also act as the Political 
Agent of tho Orissa Feudatory States, thus saving the 
pay of a separate Political Agent. 

Law and Judiciary. 

We keenly feel tho unsuitability of the present 
administrative and complicated judicial system to 
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Memorandum by the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society. [Cojitinvcd. 


the simple aborigines of this Division. No one with 
a knowledge of the country and its people can shut 
his eyes to the great mischief that has been done and 
is still being done by throwing the aboriginal people 
into the melting pot of one common administrative 
and judicial system and common laws with their 
more advanced fellow subjects, and the urgent 
necessity of introducing a simpler sj^stem. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that no measure will 
contribute to the rescue of the aboriginal people of 
Chotanagpur from economic and moral ruin so much 
as special laws and a special administrative system 
less cumbrous than those now obtaining. The 
present lack of familiarity of our own courts and 
officers with our language and customs, combined 
with the aboriginals’ lack of comprehension of the 
complicated laws of Procedure and Evidence and 
Limitation, and the like, has been and is still a fruitful 
source of miscarriage of justice and consequent 
discontent amongst the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 

It was under the present system of administrating 
justice that our rights were swept away, giving rise 
to what are called “ vested ” rights and interests 
in favour of alien “ Zemindars.” The present system 
of laws and administration of justice affords but 
little protection to the aborigines and their rights 
in these and other matters. Our Executive and 
Judicial officers, for the most part ignorant of the 
history of our land tenures, afford us but meagre 
protection. And to add to our misfortunes, Executive 
and Judicial officers who are from time to time trans- 
ferred to this Division are transferred to other parts 
of the Province even before they acquire a sufficient 
working knowledge of its peculiar customs and land 
tenures and languages. The proposed Panchayat 
courts under the Village Administration Act are indeed 
calculated to go a little way in improving the adminis- 
tration of justice in so far as petty cases and 
particularly cases among the aboriginals are con- 
cerned; but in the much larger number of cases that 
arise between us on the one hand and the Zemindars 
and Maliajans on the other, we aboriginals are placed 
at an almost hopeless disadvantage by the present 
machinery of administrating justice with its cumbrous 
procedure and its subtle laws of evidence and pleadings 
which are beyond the comprehension of the ignorant 
aboriginals, and its system of pleading through 
lawyers which is ruinously expensive for us. 

Growth of Education. 

Little heed is paid to the growth of Education 
in this part of the province. The authorities seem 
to forget that the aboriginals are unlike their neigh- 
bours who have a civilization of thousands of years 
behind them. The policy that is pursued, being the 
same for aborigines and non-aborigines, is quito 
unsuitable to this Division. The kind of education 
afforded to the Bengalis, Beharis and Oriyas is quito 
unsuitable for the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 
Consequently the education that is now provided 
is of little practical utility to an aboriginal and this 
may account for the apathy which is at present 
shown to education by an aboriginal. 

The Chotanagpur Improvement Society makes tho 
following recommendations for the growth of educa- 
tion among tho aboriginals of this provinco : — 

(a) That Compulsory Primary Education bo 
introduced. That the education at the primary 


stage be imparted through the medium of 
languages spoken in the area. 

(b) That a board consisting of aboriginal 
members be maintained to conduct and look 
after the education of the aborigines. 

(c) All Inspecting Officers in the aboriginal 
area be selected from among aboriginal candi- 
dates;^ and imder no circumstances should non- 
aboriginal Inspecting Officers be appointed to 
hold charge. 

(d) That recurring grants be made both from 
the provincial as well as the central exchequers 
for the education of aborigines. 

(e) Special facilities may bo afforded to tiie 
aborigines for University Education. At least 
one aboriginal student be granted state-sch olar- 
ship every year to pursue higher studies in 
foreign lands. 

(/) Tli at a Government Degree College in 
Arts and Science bo forthwith established at 
Ranchi. Our representative in the local Legis- 
lative Council moved a resolution to that effect 
in the council, but failing in his attempt to 
secure this, ho moved again for the establishment 
of at least one Intermediate College in Arts and 
Science ; but government did not think fit to 
grant even that modest demand, although lacs 
and lacs of rupees are being lavished over 
Colleges at Patna where (in tho Science College) 
provision has been made very much in excess 
of the demand. In Chotanagpur, on tho other 
hand, a travesty of an I. A. College lias been 
set up without a building of its own and without 
sufficient choice of optional subjects suited to 
the capacities of aboriginal students. Now that, 
in spite of manifold disadvantages, the I. A. 
classes at Ranchi have justified their existence. 
Government should no longer put off tho estab- 
lishment of a Degree College in Arts and Scienco 
at Ranchi. Such a college should specially 
look to the needs of tho aboriginal students. 

In the existing I. A. classes, for want of proper 
optional subjects suitable for aboriginal students, 
most aboriginal students cannot tako their 
admission as no arrangements oxist for teaching 
such optional subjects as Geography, Elementary 
Science, Botany, etc., which nro more suitablo 
to them than Mathematics or Sanskrit, which 
are of little practical value for them. 

(gr) That there should bo aboriginal members 
to represent the aboriginal interest in tho Scnnto 
and Syndicate at the Patna University. 

(Rev.) Joel Lake a. David Dan Francis 

(Ray Sahib) Bandi Ram. Kaciicuhap. 

(Rev.) Gabiued Hemrom. Bmib Kerketta, 

Daud Kachchuap. Praxhiusahay Suren. 

Jonas Surin. Jaimasiii Ekka. 

Mattali Uraon. Sukka Uraon. 

Biiandra Uraon Christ Pad Kachchhai*. 

Peter IJurad. John Emmanuel ^ao, 

Officers and Members of tho Executive 
of the Chofa Nagpur Improvement 
•Society, Ranchi. 
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Memorandum submitted by Rev. T. LENMAN, M.L.C., embodying the Opinion 
of Missionaries, Representative Santals, and other non-Qfficials, regarding the 
Administration of the Santal Parganas District in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. 


The Santal Parganas is a non-Regulation District 
containing about three-quarters of a million Santals 
and other aborigines along with a very large semi- 
aboriginal population. 

The special Regulations in force in this District, 
which in its present form dates from just after the 
Santal Rebellion of 1S54, owe their origin to Sir 
George Campbell, Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, who 
in 1873 or thereabouts, issued certain Rules for the 
administration of the Santal Parganas District, rules 
which are still valid and excellent, and which were 
intended to protect the Santals, a simple race of 
aborigines, from the opjoression of their more sophisti- 
cated neighbours. The Santal Rebellion itself was 
solely due to such oppression. 

The District is a large one, containing six Sub- 
divisions, some of which contain a much larger 
Santal element than the others. Also, the Govern- 
ment Estate of the Damin-i-koh, which is situated in 
part of the four sub-divisions of Dumka, Godda, 
Rajmahal and Pakaur, contains a preponderating 
aboriginal population, Hindus and Mahomed ans, 
generally termed “ Dikkus,” being for the most part, 
segregated in “ Bazars.” As regards the non-Damin 
area, the Dikkus have in many cases followed, and 
frequently ousted, the Santals who reclaimed the land 
and brought it under cultivation. 

The whole of the Damin and the sub-divisions of 
Dumka and Jamtara (except the towns of Dumka 
and Jamtara) are non-Police tracts, police jurisdiction 
being vested in Santal Headmen, known as Parga- 
naits within the Damin Estate, and as Sardars 
outside the Damin. Their powers approximate to 
those of a sub-inspector of Police. It is an economical 
system, and one suited to the genius of the aboriginal 
races, and it might be considerably extended not only 
within this District, but also to others where such 
races are found in large numbers. 

The principal features of the non-Regulation system 
are : — 

1. Special rules regulating the criminal and civil 
procedure of the Courts, designed to simplify and 
cheapen the administration of justice. 

2. A Tenancy system which is intended to dis- 
courage the transfer and alienation of lands. Within 
the Damin Estate the rales are strictly opposed to 
transfer of any kind. Outside the Damin Estate, in 
certain areas, lands are transferable or saleable 
under certain conditions. 

3. A very large measure of autonomy in village and 
police administration in the Damin and non-Police 
tracts. 

4. Usury Laws regulating the rate of interest 
payable on loans. The amount of interest must not 
exceed the amount of the loan. This rule is con- 
stantly evaded owing to the illiteracy and improvi- 
dence of the aborigines. 

In recent years there has been much agitation on 
the part of "interested persons, zemindars, money- 
lenders, and lawyers especially, to have this system 
abolished and the District brought into line with 
other “ Regulation ” Districts. This agitation has 
been carried up to the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, and to the Legislative Council at Patna, and 
both these bodies have passed motions in favour of 
the change. The debates in both cases were not 
conspicuous for any very intelligent understanding 
of the system itself, or of the issues involved in the 
proposed change of administration. 

We are of the opinion that tins agitation has been 
deliberately engineered by those who have everything 
to gain by the exploitation of the Santals, that the 
agitators "represent nobody but themselves, and that 
the Santals, and probably the bulk of the general 


population other than Santals, are strongly opposed 
to any such change, knowing that they have little 
to gain and a very great deal to lose by it. Common 
experience goes to prove, that, even under present 
conditions, wherever a landlord can find a loop-hole 
or a way to evade the rules, he is merciless to the 
Santal tenant. The latter if he goes to law must 
perforce employ a pleader if he is to overcome the 
argument of the longer purse, and to do this he must, 
in most cases, have recourse to the money-lender. By 
the time all three have finished with him he is generally 
worse off than he was before. This experience is a very 
common one, especially in the Regulation Districts, 
and in Bengal the local Government has had to 
introduce special tenancy regulations to protect the 
interests of Santals in those districts where they are 
found in large numbers. 

We are emphatically of the opinion that the non- 
Regulation system should be retained for some long 
time to come. Its advantages are very great and we 
think that its retention is an absolute necessity if 
the Santals are not to be driven out of the District 
altogether. At present the Santals are a contented, 
law-abiding, loyal people, confident in the good-will 
and the ability of the Government to protect them. 
If this protection is removed, then instead of their 
being, as they are, an asset to the Government, there 
is a very real danger of their becoming a serious and 
troublesome political problem. 

If it is asserted that the Santals are, numerically a 
minority of the population of the District, we would 
reply that these are days when minorities are generally 
recognised to have definite political rights, and we 
are fairly certain that such lights as the Santals at 
present enjoy would soon cease to exist altogether 
were Government protection to be removed. In other 
Districts where there is no such protection and the 
Santals have come under the influence of the Hindu 
population the result has been pitiable. They have 
greatly deteriorated, adopting from their neighbours 
only what is bad and grotesque, while at the same 
time they are being continually ousted from lands 
which they have brought under cultivation, by being 
rack-rented and oppressed in other ways by Hindu 
landlords. In the Santal Parganas, if the protection 
should cease, and the Santals, as we believe, be no 
longer able to sustain themselves in their old homes 
or to find new ones elsewhere, it would not be long 
before they would succumb to the political agitator 
who would, in that case, find in them material after 
his own heart, and they would become a serious 
problem to the Government. 

Further, the great majority of the non- Santal 
population of the District are to a largo extent 
just as greatly in need of protection as the Santals are. 
It is essentially a backward district, and the semi- 
aboriginal population is very considerable. It will be 
a long time before these latter are capable of self- 
dependence. 

We appreciate the force of tho assertion which is 
sometimes made by those who dislike the system, 
that protection of a backward raco tends to destroy 
self-dependence and renders the protected races 
effete and lacking in political stamina. We agreo 
that protection in itself is not the ideal form of 
government-, but in this particular instance tho Santals 
are so seriously handicapped vis-a-vis their Hindu 
neighbours that we are strongly of the opinion that 
they would bo in overv way tho worse and not the 
better for the removal of any of tho restrictions which 
at present enable them to exist at all in tho District. 
In so far as they are to-day a healthy and thriving 
race they are mainly so bccauso of tho protection 
they have received. Without it wo believo that their 
munbers would be very much smaller and they would 
he a down-trodden community. 


E c i 
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Wo do not assert that protection by itself is 
sufficient to create stamina in a backward people. Nor 
do we claim that the non-Regulation system lias 
succeeded to the extent intended by tho Government. 
We believe that, generally speaking, Government 
officials who aro intimate with the ^District would 
endorse this. In certain directions, in details of 
administration it is capable of improvement, but 
in essentials, and in basic principles, it is, we are 
confident, the only system which is suitable to tho 
district and people. It might even, with very groat 
benefit, bo extended to adjacent districts also. We 
believe that the administration can be improved in 
certain details and wo are preparing to submit 
proposals to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for 
such improvements as wo boliove will steadily contri- 
bute to the growth of self-dependence and to tho 
general uplift and advancement, socially and politi- 
cally of tlie aboriginal races in this district and 
adjacent areas. It is, we aro sure, no less the desire 
of Government than it is our own, that the 
people themselves should desire, when they are 
able to fend for themselves, to be emancipated from 
Governmental leading strings. 

We do not wish to burden the Statutory Com- 
mission with mere details of administration which 
fall within the competence of the local Government. 
We would only stress the importance of retaining the 
present system of government in the Santal Parganas 
in the interests of tho people most closely concerned, 
and in this recommendation we believe we have the 
entire support not only of every non-official who 
knows anything at all about the District, but also 
of the whole Santal population, and of most of 
the Government officials who have had practical 
experience of the system of administration. 

Our proposals are as follows : — 

1. That the Santal Parganas continue to be 
regarded as a Backward District for the purposes of 
administration. 

2. That it be governed by Regulations passed 
executively by the Local Government with the 
approval of the Central Government, and that its 
administration be excluded, for the present, from the 
purview of the Provincial Legislative Council. This 
Council lias hitherto shown veiy little regard for the 
interests of the aborigines of the Provinco, and the 
latter have little to hope for from the various political 
parties of the country as these at present exist. 

3. That with a view to the steady development of 


for these mon, good officers all of them, to pull tlioir 
whole weight in working a peculiar system unless 
they are part and parcel of it. We suggest therefore 
that the Santal Commission be revived and that 
either Anglo-Indians or Indians be recruited for it, 
that a knowledge of the local vernacular be obligatory, 
a sound training in the local form of administration 
be given them and that they be encouraged to get 
amongst the people. It ought never to he impossible , 
as it is only too frequently the case at present, for an 
illiterate aboriginal to speak to a Deputy -Magistrate in 
Court in his own language. 

5. That the present basis of electoral franchise be 
expanded to enable the aboriginal population of the 
Province to be more truly represented in the Legisla- 
tive Council. The present franchise is of such a limited 
nature as to effectively prevent any proper lepresenta- 
tion of the aboriginal races of Bihar. The Santal 
Parganas, for instance, has three elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Council — two Hindus and 
one Mahomedan Two of these are C ongi essmen, and 
the other an Independent with a strong bias towards 
the Congress Party. They do not in any wise whatever 
represent the large aboriginal population, whose 
interest in politics, especially of the Congress pattern . 
is nil. But it would probably have made a very 
great difference if every Santal village Headman and 
Parganait had had a vote. These men have a stake 
in the country", they are the recognised leaders of the 
people, and their number is sufficiently great to make 
itself felt in any election. So long as the franchise 
remains as it is at present the aborigines will continue 
to lack representation and to take no interest in 
politics. 

We pass this suggestion on to the Commission for 
their sympathetic consideration. We would not 
restrict the vote to Santals only but would give it to 
all pradhans and headmen. 

Dated, Barharwa, E.LR. Loop Line, 

May 20th, 1928. 

(Rev.) T. Lenman, 

Church Missionary Society. Nominated 
member of the Legislative Council 
to represent aborigines. 

The Substance of this Memorandum which bears 
the signature of the writer, has been submitted to 
and received the approval and endorsement of the 
following Missionaries, representative Santals, and 
other non- Officials, amongst others : — 


racial self-dependence of the aborigines such pro- 
visions of the Local Self-Government Act as appear 
practicable to the Local Government be gradually 
applied to this District, this policy to proceed pari 
passu with the growth in fitness of Santals to be 
employed by Government to administer this Act. 

4. That the special cadre of officers known as the 
Santal Commission bo revived. 

This District was formerly administered by a 
special body of men known, as “ Santal Officers. 1 * 
They were mostly Anglo-Indians who spent most of 
their official career in the District. They were en- 
couraged to learn the language, were specially trained 
in the local system of administration, and were 
expected to tour about the villages and to get amongst 
the people. In recent years, for various reasons this 
most excellent system has practically ceased to exist. 
Deputy -Magistrates and other officers who have sewed 
in other Districts are posted to this District, and in 
the nature of the case, these men, however good 
they may be, can know little or nothing about the 
people, their language or their customs, while the 
S 3 r stem of administration being different from what 
they have been accustomed to, some of them, no 
doubt, start off with a prejudice against it, and this 
must affect their work adversely, even if uncon- 
sciously. Then too the motor car has done away with 
the old camping system, and we submit that the 
result has not been altogether to the advantage of 
the people or conducive to efficiency. It is difficult 


Missionaries : — 

Rev. W. J. Tiliott, Fathra, Santal Parganas. 
Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. R. Rosenlund, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. P. O. Bedding, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. M. A. Pedersen, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. J. M. Macphail, M.D., United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. 

Rev. W. Dempster, M.D., United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

Dr. Ronald Macphail, United Free Church oi 
Scotland Mission. 

Rev. W. Miller, United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. 

Santals : — - . . c , . . 

Rev. C. H. Ivoomar, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. J. Keren, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. L. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. S. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Christo Das Tudu, Headmaster, Patina M.E. 
School. . e 

Mr. E. H. Ivoomar, Offg. District Inspector of 
Schools, Sontal Parganas. 

Mr. R. R. Kisku Rapaz, Sph Dv-Inspcctor of 
Schools, Santal Parganas. 

Mr. S. S. Murmu, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Godda. 


sr.uxrioNs ruoM mkmouaniu and dual i:vini:xcr. nv nox-oiticiaus (paut i.). *M1 


DtllTTAHON ON SniJIUT OI* Till: ** Hm’IwWAIIH Tit 


Mr. 1'. J, Sorvu. of SVlvuiD, 

Unjnmhnk 

Mi. 1. K, Ttulu, Sub. Inspector of School**, 

Vckaur. 

Mr. It. M. (\ Sntcn. Stito] n-ijuviot* * *f School t, 
•Luntma. 

And over M' other Mi:n'\tmr ». 


Other nnn.Ofth'iaN 

Mr. S. S. Day, M .L.<\, Lain S.D.O. Knjmnhnl, 
I Inoplmr and Dmnkn. 

Mr. S. !*. I). Shaw, District Inspector of Schnoln, 
Sanlal I’ltrjntmi**. 

Ion*. I\ I*. Smyh, M.L,(\, Nominated member 
repie mitiiu* nhniicttiei. 


PATNA. 

Dated i7tli Decombor, 1928. 

MORNING. 


JT.r.MtNT : 

Alt 7itr Mr'im.!*- o> tiu: (‘ovvh^oN. or tiii: ( V vritAi# Hao Hauadim! Rajah a no 

M*\ Kinmoim tuw»), am* n» im: Hoiat* and Ok is « a JhmvjNriAi. rmtMirri:i: (i:jcri:pT tmi: 

ID. Mil H\?iAOt*r. oj A'mwan). 


Tho “ BACKWARD TRACTS.” 


Mr. J. A. Hubback, I.C.S., Special 
Officer, Reforms, Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 


Mr. R. E. Russell, I.C.S., Revenue, 
Secretary to tho Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 


Mr. M. G. Hallctt, I.C.S., Collector and 
Valuer. 


2nJ. ( l ore. on .* 1 think wo had lx!t*’r L-/in, 

Mr. Hubb-d:, v j!h n few (pie .tom'* to \nu. lVfhap** 
1 m ,v try to *hnrt«*n matter** t*?i l**hnlf of tin* 
(\ . } f, /• * a Mii'ih. Tint of nil I have it few 

v. hidi nf«* more geographical tlmn anything 
t >. , J it out, wo nr** really here concerned, 

n*'t, v. ith C'hotrt Nagpur, v> hirh contains five 
UuKKirl) Vi 

A lid *' it h another group w hirh v.n inny mil 
JVriv.ua-. mid Anvul. whirh nrc dealt with 
i*:i additional M*rti«n of thn Government of 
Tien* r.J'M Sninh'iljair, which J i*-- 
Vj-oto Nagpur V<- # it i- 1 oirt nf tho On- 


are V. 

d:dr; 


thn y 
mid*-: 
India 

Mi! 


u and no* of th** fliotn Nagpur divirion. 

‘'*3 put th»' thing in trnu* which will !>'* under- 
fZrl l.v tl,ow. of U . who corn** from final IJritnin. ns 
I* in d"»**i r o It th*' nm.i of Clio t a Nagpur ,l4 n *>° ut tho 
of Ink nd It nork* out to about 38,000 fqtmro 
Ooo .'junrn mil**' D tho total area of nil tho 
t'r.-.-f-. mrUnlitiz O.ntn -V»wnr. 

2^1 Tii*'V com** to znon* than Ireland, v,lur*h I 

think i- rounro mile*? — 

o s - Ti'»' f *h** f a Nn^l» ,,r arcacoiiM^ts of j|a7Jinhn*!h, 

n,: U r( t i. IVlnti.n-1. .SiiipJiWnim. m,- 1 then I W, 
(!i-r<- in.- tl.- I'niymini nn<l MmiWmin. It 

r(II ..,i„iJ.- rl|../-tli.T l.< tw< < n <•»>"•« »*'"« ,,ml f 

of v.iiolo i.rovi...-..? -3K.0*m H,unr- out of 

-|iimo iml<« "f Hnti-li I'nifon-. . 

».i; ]..< m- limv fli-o m- .I.nlt with • 
(h- ‘—tiot-i of Mi- Uov-riim-iil of Imlm Ac., fli-ro 
1 ;* , U1 | mat on 71 — w/iich ninkm it 

tviii' t id°- 'i t ' <1 u i * " oolH.l- 111', nirulnr f-ji-rn- oflegi- 
lnturi” " nnil '.nii.M-n. wliiol. -r.i'.mnly w!-«l- 
I would not pul i* piemmly »» thni a >- 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hamid, lafo 
SoUlomont Officor, Sambolpur. 

Mgr. L. Van Hocck, Catholic Bishop of 
Ranchi. 

Tho Rt. Rov. Dr. K. Kennody, Bishop 
of Chota Nagpur. 

Tho Rov. T. Lonman, M.L.C. (repre- 
senting tho Missionaries). 


1D7. INit it in your own way and tall ns what portion 
71 do*** ? Nation 7) permits th« *>**».• tt*t a ry of »Stnto tf> 
npplv thn wvdhm to any part of Jlriti^h Inrlia. \\'hf*n 
f 1 1 f MM'tion hn i < lx'**!! njiplirxt it is than pocu'hlo for tho 
f Jovt*rn*»r-f«an»'rn! in Council, on tin* ndvico of tho 
hwuil ( Jovermnant, to make n^ulntions for tho men 
to which thn Fiction Jins haan alraady applied which 
have th*» foren of law ; that is to any, it im a way of 
making positive In^islntion for tlw-e particular areas. 

2SS. I tindnrstan*! that Jms haan done in reference 
to thn Santa! I’ar^anas and An^u! ?— 1 That is fo. 

Just make this dear to inn. Does thn lav.* 
which is priced hy thn provincial council of Ilihar and 
OnV.a apply to tho Santa! JVir^anas? — No. 

2D0. Or to Aiiirul ? — Not without tho definite Act 
of the Governor und**r Faction fi2A, hy which ho can 
apply it either in full or (subject to aueh exceptions 
or modifications ns ho thinka lit. 

2ft I. Turning to amtion .72a, T underntmid that 
Faction of the Act will apply to all these districts of 
which we an* now Hpeakint' ? — That is to. 

2D2. Hoth tho Santal I’arpnnaa and An^ul and tho 
others? — V«“», hut An^til has additional restrictions. 

203. I am htili hjjaakim; of Faetion .72A. Never 
mind wlmthnr anything eke applies : does Faction 
,72A ajiply to all thcr*o areas? — Ve^. 

29 k JiL^t describe to iia (f have it before rne) what 
faction .72a does? — Jf J am permitted to take An^ul 
find, faction .72a y>crmits the Government of India 
by notification to restrict the application of the 
present constitution, the general C orvititvtion of 
India, in certain baclnvard tract**. That notification 
was published immediately after the Reforms came 
in, on January' 3rd, 1920. 

29.7. I fee the reason why you mention that. If 
voa take the first page of this Memorandum on the 
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backward tracts*, you will see tho year is omitted. 
It is at tho end of the first paragraph. Tho notifica- 
tion thoro set out is that of tho Govornor-Gonoral in 
Council “dated tho 3rd January,” but it does not 
give tho year. It is 1920, immediately after tho now 
scheme of Kofomis came into operation ?— Precisely. 

290. As I follow it, to begin with tho result of it is 
that all theso areas I hnvo just recited have thus been 
declared and notified to bo backward tracts? — Yes. 

297. Y\ hon they are thus declared to bo backward 
tracts, tho Governor-General in Council may then 
make directions, t iio substaneo of which is sot out on. 
pages 333 and 334 f of this document , is not it? — And 
also on pago 332f. As regards page 332f , tlio Governor 
in Council can direct that “ any Act of tho local 
legislature of Bihar and Orissa shall not apply to the 
said territories or to any part thereof, or shall apply 
thereto subject to such exceptions or modifications as 
tho Governor may think fit.” 

298. Those exceptions and modifications are, I 
think, to bo found on pages 333 nnd 334f ? — No ; I beg 
your pardon, but I am afraid that is not so. That is 
as regards general legislation, legislation applying to 
tho whole provinco, Tho exception on page 334f 
applies specially to laws solely applicable to all or any 
of tho territories Specified in this notification. 

299. I was not saying what pages 333 and334f con- 
tained ; I was saj'ing pages 333 nnd 334f were tho pages 
which would contain whatever tho Governor-General 
in Council’s directions were. However, explain it in 
jour own way, — There is a special provision for 
legislation applying particularly to tho territories 
that are notified ; that is to say, for example, the 
Tenancy Act for tho district of Ranchi. That would 
come under tho powers givennt the top of pngo334f. At 
the same time, tho Governor has also powers to restrict 
the application of a general Act, an Act applying to 
tlie whole province ; lie can restrict its application to 
any of the backward tracts. The effect is described 
on pages 348 and 349f, paragraph 2G, of the Memoran- 
dum on tho backward tracts. 

300. Let us see if we agree as to the results. I think 
I follow it. So far as the Central Legislature is 
concerned, if the Central Legislature is minded to pass 
a law which will be solely applicable to this scheduled 
area, the law must contain a provision that it shall 
come into operation only at a time and subject to 
such modifications as the Governor- General in 
Council directs ? — Yes. 

301. That is what I meant when I said you would 
find part of it on page 333|* It is stated on page 334f , 
is not it ? — Yes. 

302. The other provision is to be found, as I make it 
out, on page 333 f, namelj r , that so far as tho Angul 
district is concerned at any rate there is in effect no 
transferred subject, so that section 46(1) of the Act is 
construed as though the whole field was reserved ? — 
That applies only to the district of Angul. 

303. So it says at the top of page 333]\ Then I 
understand in the areas to which section 71 applies 
(the Santal Parganas and Angul) there is not only a 
restrictive or restraining power, but a positive 
enacting power by regulation ? — That is so, precisely. 

304. Mr. Cadogan : I want to ask you one or two 
questions, Mr. Hubback, on the constitutional issue. 
The Chairmaii has already brought out the fact that 
the districts of Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas 
and Angul have all been notified backward tracts 
under section 52a ? — Yes. 

305. He has also brought out the fact that the 
Santal Parganas and Angul are governed by regula- 
tions under section 71, and that is not the case with 
regard to Chota Nagpur ?— Yes. 

306. I want rather to elaborate that. I want to 
know whether I have got this quite right, I want to 
compare the two systems. The chief characteristic of 
what I may call the Santal system, the system under 
section 71, is the concentration of all the principal 
activities of government in the hands of commissioners, - 


deputy commissioners and subordinate officers : that 
is it, broadly ? — Yes, broadly. 

307. To enter into further detail, the system 
operates to chock litigation, to protect the" poor 
litigant, and I think provides some modification of the 
law of usuaiy in favour of the debtor? — Yes. 

308. Whilo on tho other hand, in Chota Nagpur 
thoro is no such power under section 71 ’—That is so. 

309. Nor is tho jurisdiction of the ordinarv courts, 
or tlie application of the ordinary laws, excluded to 
anything like tho same extent. There is no suggestion 
is thoro, that Chota Nagpur wishes to be governed in 
the same way as tho Santal Parganas ? May I put it 
in this way. Subject to the three points brought out 
in the various memoranda — that is to say, the 
retention of the tribal land laws, the festering of 
education by Government, and the emplojunent of 
sympathetic officials who have a knowledge of the 
country — I take it that Chota Nagpur is content 
with tho form of government which at present 
obtains. Am I right in saying that ? — Broadly j'ou 
are, but there is just one point I should like to make, 
and that is as regards KoUian, which is about one- 
tliird of the district of Singhbhum. That is an area 
inhabited almost entirety by aborigines, it is a 
Government estate, so that Government is the sole 
landlord, and in practice the Santal Parganas system 
has been kept going there, though it has not got the 
legal backing of section 71. 

311. Mr. Cadogan : Although the systems of 
government are not the same in the various districts, 
there is this striking similarity in the situation, is 
there not ? The local Government only instituted 
these special methods of governing the tracts after 
the existing laws had been proved quite unworkable, 
and when a crisis had been precipitated by what , 
I might call open rebellion ? — That is certainly so as 
regards the Santal Parganas. 

312. But was not it following upon a rising in Chota 
Nagpur ? — (Mr. Hallcit) : The rising there was much 
later. I think it was about 1S90 and no fresh 
legislation was undertaken after that. 

313. It was not in consequence? — (Mr. Hubback) : 
No constitutional legislation, no. 

314. I do not quite know to whom to address my 
next question, as to the representation. I gather 
from the Government memorandum that in Bihar 
and Orissa, aborigines represent 14 per cent, of the 
population : is not that so ? — I Blink that is a fairly 
close figure. 

315. I do not know whether the Bishop of Ranchi 
would like to answer these questions. On the ques- 
tion of representation in the House, in Chota Nagpur 
tho aborigines I believe are 58 per cent, of the 
population ? — (Mgr. Van Hoeck) : Yes. 

316. The remaining 42 per cent, of the population, 
how do they compare with tho aborigines ? — The 
remaining 42 per cent, of the population, of course, are 
Hin dus and Muhammadans, who come from outside. 

317. Are they in a much higher state of civilisation, 
or not? — Very much higher, I should not say as a 
general rule, namely, all of them, but among them 
there are Bengalis, for instance, there are Muhamma- 
dans that have certainly a' good high state of educa- 
tion and civilisation, while amongst the aboriginals 
there is none — of course, if I say none I do not exclude, 
perhaps, half a dozen or a dozen or so; but that is, 

I think, the real position. 

318. With regard to the 58 per cent, are those who 
have adopted the Hindu religion and customs, and so 
on included ? — I think the 58 per cent, included all 
the aboriginals, whether Hinduised or not Hinduised. 

319. While on the subject of representation, the 
number of aboriginal electors is very disproportionate, 
is it not ? — (Mr. Hubback) : Perhaps I may answer 
the question. Page 347f shows the figure. 

320. Mr. Cadogan : I understand that tlieir 
interests are represented in the legislative council by 
the nominated members, besides any members whom 
they may be able to elect in tho general constituencies 

t Vol, NIL . 


* Voh XII, p. 332. 
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in those areas in which they have n preponderance of 
tho vote.*?. I think there are nine members in the 
general constituencies from tho districts? — Yes. 

,121. Would it ho fair tossy that coven out of these 
nine cannot ho identified in any way with the interests 
of tho aborigines ? — Only one is nominated who in an 
aboriginal; is not that- sot — There is one aboriginal 
who is elected for the Singhbhum district, ami there 
is the member of tho IVovincial Commit t«v. Kni 
Bahadur Key, Tluvn are the two in this document 
whom 1 take as being really representative of the 
nhoriidnnl. 

122. Only two; that is what I am driving at. 1 
wanted. to find out how far they wen' jcjne*oiitativo. 
Then I want to ask one or two question** on the 
charactori.stics of tlje aboriginal population, because 
it tmt*t he the determining factor in ewiMdoring wlmt 
measure of reform**, if any, is appiopriuto. They have 
been described, 1 think, in one of the memoranda as 
t\ contented, hiw-nhidtmr, loyal people. confident of 
the good will and ability of the Government to 
protect thorn. Xmv, 1 have only road tho outline of 
their history, hut it rooms tlmt < liros't !y they are 
exploited they become tiny (hint; but law-abiding and 
trustworthy ? — (Afc r, l\m //ore/.*).* They really are 
tni«t inn in tho Government, and they want to 
demonstrate in Home way to Government their 
wrongs. That is what they attempted to do in the 
firings. 

123. During the non-co-operation movement they 
ennic completely under the influence of the non. 
co*o;>cralors f as far ns 1 can make out ?~{/>r. /Crmifdi/); 
That is not thven-eat all. I enn give you an in* inure. 
In Miu hi, where there is n large bnznnr, 30 inilcs from 
Ranchi, the non-co-operating agents who came there 
and tried to stir them up v,«-re driven out of the 
brum n r. 

321. A number did come under their influence, 
I understand ? — A minll percentage. 

323. Chairman : May 1 just be clear, Dr. Kennedy, 
your headquarters would be Ranchi, I toko it ? — (Dr. 
Kennedy) : Vos, hut at the time of the non-co-opernt- 
ing movement 1 was living in Mwrbi, tho place l have 
just quoted. 

320. Mr. Ca'lo'jan : Another question on their 
characteristics. They me not hopelessly piimitivo, 
and they have potentialities for development. The 
education statistics boar tlmt out, do they not ? — Yen. 

327. I think your point is tlmt for the pie.-ent they 
require protection, but they will profit by it f<> that 
ultimately they will cense to need it. That is the 
point, I think, of all those who lmvo submitted 
memoranda on tho province ? — -Yes. 

32S. Has there been any agitation fioin tho 
aborigines or from any other part of tho community 
in any legislature indicating any desire to biing the 
backward tracts completely within the ambit of tho 
Reforms ? — Xo»e. 

320. Suiely there has been discussion and debate ? 
Has not there been a discussion? — Xot from tho 
nboriginnl side. 

330. Surely there has been a discussion in the 
Central Legislature mid also in the local legislatuio? 

(Mr. Hubbnch) : There have been these discussions, 

but they have not originated from tho aborigines. 

Chairman : X had understood the position, from 
reading these pages, to be this. 3 think the position 
was that as far ns could be ascertained the aboriginal 
* themselves had shown no disposition to ask for being 
brought more completely under tho normal scheme, 
and that so far ns regards political discussion, tho 
discussion had been in the Legislative Assembly, but 
was not instituted by those who specially spoke for the 
area. 

331. Mr. Cadogan : There is, I think, a demand in 
all tho memoranda that the present basis of tho 
electoral franchise should bo widened : is that so ? — 
(Mr. Lcnman) ; Changed. 

332. I think there hns been a suggestion to enable 
the village headman to. have a vote, for instance? — 


1 think that is tho on so in tho Snntnl Targminfl. 1 
think most of us would ngico with tlmt. 1 cannot 
speak for tho other mens. 

333. Chairman : Your hendqunrtoia nro in tho 
Snntnl Tatyanas? — Yes. The headmen mo the 
elected representatives of the villagers. 

Mr. Cadogan : Tlmt- is all 1 have to ask, 

334. Chairman : Might I just ask you gentlemen 
to give your opinion on one or two additional broad 
points. First of nil, 1 should like to collect your 
opinions, both tho officials and tho otheis who imvo 
a long acquaintance with this area. Do you consider 
that there has been material progicss in an ethical ionnl 
reiiM», in the sense of uplift in the nhoiigimds, timing 
the last ton, fifteen or twenty vents? — (Dr. Kenneth/) ; 
Ye*. (Mr. //iimmi) ; Yrs. 

333. Wlmt in your view about tlmt, for instance, 
Mr. llnllott ? — (A/r. Ifallrtt) : The advance is much 
mom marked in the Rnnehi district, which I know 
fairly well, than it is in such a (list net ns Singhbhum. 
Tlmt is largely duo to the influence of the mb .ions up 
there. Singhbhum hns a very limit eel mission field, 
nnd on tho whole I do not- think they lm\o nd\nnccd 
to such an extent as t ho Mundns nnd Onions w ho five 
in the Ranchi district. 

33th You think the advance hns been most striking 
in the Ranchi part of tho area?— In the mens affected 
by the mission work. 


337. Klmn Ralmdiir Hamid, wlmt do you fool about. 
Snndmlpiir ?*— (Khan liahadur Jlamid) : In Smubnlpur 
t here ban been a good deal of advance in the matter of 
edurnt ion in t Ik* non-nboripimri part, of the pnpulnt ion. 

33S. Another general question I should like you 
gentlemen to help us about is this. In some respects 
the interests of tho aboriginals may not bo the prune ns 
t he interests of the other inhabitants of t lie area, or nt 
nnv rate of others who come to tho area. There is 
some it'foreneo to exploitation and so on in these 
documents. Do you think there is any indication of 
improved relations between tluso different elements 
in the population ?— (Mr. UvrrvU) : As far ns tho 
Snntnl Pmgnnns are concerned I would my “Xo”; 
tho aboriginal hns nothing to do with tho non- 
aboriginal if ho can help it. The two communities 
keep entirely to themselves nnd tho relations between 
the two are mostly limited to moneylemling and tho 
receiving of rents or litigation. 

330. Might we know the views of tho bishop of 
Ranchi, tho bishop of Chofn Xngpur nnd Mr. Lonmnn ? 
— (3fr. Iscmnnn) : I agree with Mr. Russell entirely. 
(Mgr. Van Ilorcl) : In Clint n Xngpur proper I think 
tho position in much tho same. Thera may not ho 
such great nntipnthy, but there is certainly not great- 
sympathy. Tho relations do not beromo close except, 
ns has been mentioned, with rpnrd to monoy-lending, 
the payment of rent nnd such things; otherwise tho 
aboriginals keep very much to themselves, (Dr. 
Kennedy) : Tho relations are more peaceable on 
account of the passing of tho Chat u Nagpur Tenancy 
Act. There is not. such frequent friction between 
them now, but it in deep in tho minds of the aboriginals 
that tlicso immigrants from outside are fheJr here- 
ditary enemies, and tlmt they nro rest mined mdy by 
the British Government from exploiting them rm they 
did beforo tho passing of theso Acts. Tlmt in why 
non-co-operation made no headway amongst (hem; 
they know quite well who nro their protectors against 
tho exploitation which would otherwise ho their fate. 

340. There in a third general question which rather 
foil own on the others; probably again rt is n case for 
individual opinion, but wo should like your guidanco. 
Wlmt would your views and nclvico Ijo m tho interests 
of theso people 1 Do you thfnk <ho stag o *-»*«, 
reached when tliev uliould havo 
tunilioH for recurint- their own poht’cnl rcire.eiita- 
tion, for instance by lowering : the > firaoinw or 

of tlmt port, or do vou tlimk that for sonic ^ 
to eomo they will be better dealt with by nomu^cs. 
or by tho protecting hand of Gox cuuncnt . : 

Hallctl) : My personal opinion is that tin ^ - 
alternative is absolutely required. (Mr. - - - 
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lngvco with tlmt. (Hr. Kennedy :) 1 concur in Uint 
view. 

31 1. Von will appreciate that thc.so questions aro 

of great importance) to tlio Conference. I think yon 
will agreo with mo wo always lmvo to bo careful, 
wltcn men of good will are trying to raise tho level of 
those that nro backward, tlmt wo do not keep tliom 
backward by continuing indefinitely to treat them ns 
incapable of oxorcising any sort of political function, 
when it may bo you can raise thorn only by giving 
thorn the opportunity, within proper limits, of taking 
greater caro of themselves and one another. You 
know tlio difficulty; it presoiits itself all over the 
world Kennedy :) I thoroughly appreciate it ; 

but if you let n child walk too soon it is liable to 
become bandylegged. 

312. But if j'oii do not lot it walk at all it will fall 
down whenever it tries ? — {Mgr. Von Iiocch .*) It is not 
necessary to keep them constantly in bondage. As 
a matter of fact there is another system which I do 
not know whothor 3*011 mentioned ; instead of having 
tho protecting hand of Govcriunont always over 
thorn many aboriginals desire to bo put under their 
own Government, of course with a Chief Commissioner 
or Lieutenant-Governor or somoono over them. Tho 
whole tract would bo homogeneous, and within that 
tract, since they would all bo of tho same standing, 
you might grant them higher political powers. Then 
it will bo their own business. I know them well; 
from conversations I lmvo had with them I do not 
think any of them will appreciate a widened basis of 
representation. Why ? Because they are still liko 
children, as tho Bishop of Chota Nagpur lias said, and 
anyone who is not an aboriginal has his own advantage 
to look for and can bring them round. It is astonish- 
ing to see the simple ideas by which they allow them- 
selves to be carried away. Hence tlioy say : “If we 
had our own Government here, whatever we decided 
would belong to us and we should lmvo to consider 
ourselves alone.” I think then they would take a 
much greater interest* Among themselves they have 
meetings where they discuss tribal matters with tho 
greatest interest, because they know there they are 
their own masters, and what they decide they can 
insist on being done; they know that whatever are 
the disadvantages and advantages it has been decided 
on b 3 r their own people. 

343. There is a difficulty, is not there, in the fact 
that interspaced among them is this other population, 
living in the same area and which in many places 
forcns a quite substantial percentage ? — Knowing the 
aboriginals, I would sa 3 r the} r would look to their own 
advantage, but tluy would not do things to the dis- 
advantage of others. That is what I think. They 
would keep secure their own rights as the 3 r are now ; 
they would insist on that; but as far as I know the 
aboriginals the 3 r would not go further and willingly 
and Jmowingly try to do harm to the others. They 
would simp!} 1 ' tr 3 r to save their own position ; that is 
all. 

Chairman : I should like to make one observation, 
both to 3 *ou gentlemen, and to my colleagues here in 
the Conference. This is, of course, a most interesting 
subject, of which it is most attractive to learn all the 
details. At the same time, we must remember that 
even on this subject the Conference is primarity 
concerned with the constitutional question ; that is 
to saj% it is concerned with considering what is the 
proper structure of the Constitution of British India 
so far as it is affected by this special situation. It is 
not the business of the Conference to decide, and 
therefore it is only incidentally relevant to discuss, 
whether a particular set of people should or should 
nQfcJbe dealt with under a particular section; the 
'important question is, are sections such as section 71 
and section 52A sections which are found to have a 
useful application in British India, as for instance 
' here, and is the scheme which they authorise a scheme 
which needs to be provided for constitutionally in 
somewhaWbfferent terms. What particular declara- 
tion is made or what particular schedule is drawn up 


is of course not a matter which tho report which may 
prococd from this inquiry would decide. 

314. Major Attlee : I gather that in the Santal 
Pargnnas you lmvo a very complete indigenous 
organisation, have 3*011 not ?—(Mr. Russell:) Yes. 
There is a complete organisation over the greater part 
of the district. Tho village is the unit. 

345. Are those villages self-governed to some 
ox tout ? — The Code of law regulating tho village 
customs and rights is administered primarily by the 
headman, and the ryots of the village have a right to 
approach the sub-divisional officer or the deputy 
commissioner if they are dissatisfied with his decision. 

346. Is thero any larger unit than the village ? Is 
thoro any sort of tribal gathering ? — Yes. In the 
portion of the district known as the Damin-i-Koh 
which is an aboriginal reserve more or less there is a 
higher stage than that. Groups of villages ranging 
from about 15 to 50 are under the contxol of one man 
called parganail who is elected by the headmen of the 
group and ho performs police functions as well as 
judicial functions. He is the head of the tribal 
judicial organisation and he has certain judicial 
functions delegated to him b}' Government. 

347. There is in fact an indigenous system of self- 
government ? — -Yes. 

34 S. I should like to know how far that obtains in 
the rest of Chota Nagpur ? — {Mr Hallett :) There also 
is a similar system in one part of Singhbhum, the 
Kolhan, while in the rest the village s> T stem has 
practical^* died out. It is the same there as in Bihar 
in respect of village self-government. 

349. You say it has died out. Is there any kind of 
organisation among the aborigines? — (Dr. Kennedy ,*) 
Thero is a very complete organisation with regard to 
social matters. They have a number of villages 
grouped toge tlier and one man is chosen as the head 
and he determines the things about outcasting and - 
things of that sort. 

359 . That is really the point. It does not matter 
verj r much whether he performs this function or that. 
You have in effect there a habit of self-government in 
certain matters by the aborigines ? — Yes. 

351. Do you think on the whole that it is fairly 
administered ? — {Mgr. Van Hoech ;) I think the system 
works fairty well. (Mr. Lcnman :) It is the only 
system which can work very well among the abori- 
gines. 

352. I was interested in what the Bishop of Banchi 
was saying. Would you suggest that possibly the 
best way to treat this area would be to take it out 
from the present province and have a separate 
organisation with possibl 3 r a headship and thus 
develop the indigenous system ? — (Mpr. Van Hoech ;) 
This, I think, is in the mind of very many of the 
aborigines, that is of those who have some education. 

I think that is really what thej* would like to have. 
The> r want to have a self-contained area having the 
same problems. They do not want to treat the 
others as their enemies provided everybody within 
that tract submitted to the same laws. Then they 
say there will be scope for looking into their private 
affairs. At the present time, if I may make a further 
remark, this is very difficult. At present Bdmr is 
much more advanced than Chota Nagpur and las 1 s 
own very serious problems. It is very difficult for 
one man to attend to very serious problems on one 
side and to very serious problems which are quite 
different on the other. What the people of Chota 
Nagpur feel is that unless they are taken by them- 
selves and considered as a group their problems 
cannot receive sufficient attention however much one 
might be sympathetic. Even from the most sym- 
pathetic man they cannot expect all that they want 
if he has to look to so many other things. Tho 
Bihari has first to look to his own things. 

353 Chairman : Perhaps it might be put in tins 
wav. I gather from what you say that the view oi 
these aborigines is that they do not feel able to trust 
the Bihari to look after them ? — I would not say that 
they distrust. Whether it is the Bihari or some other 
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they do not think so far. You may put tho very best 
man; but since lie has his own problems, since he 
lias his own interests, naturally they feel “you are 
yourself busy about your own problems and our 
problems will not receive as much attention as they 
require.” 

354. Major Atilcc : Do you, gentlemen, agree in 
this view ? — (Dr, Kennedy :) I think the Chairman has 
put it very mildly. The attitude of tho aborigines 
to the Bihari and to tho Bengali generally is “ Timco 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

355. The point I want to put to you is this. What 
do you think of the idea ? Do you think it is a good 
thing if these tracts were formed into a separate 
government ? — I see two sides to that question. I 
refrained from mentioning that point in my memo- 
randum and I would rather not be compelled to answer 
that. I will have to discuss it at considerable length 
if I have to give my opinion. 

35G. I would just like to ask one other question 
and that is the impact of industrialism on tho abori- 
gine. I think a good many of your aborigines go and 
work in the mines., I do not know if they go to 
Jamshedpur. But. what is the effect on tho aborigine 
when he comes back home or when he stays there ? 
Perhaps he remains much as he was beforo on the 
whole when he comes back home. — ( Mgr. Van Hoeck :) 
I would say this. There is an organisation in Chota 
Nagpur which sends labourers to the Andaman 
Islands. It is being 'very well arranged by the 
Government. They work in the Andamans and they 
are allowed to come back. All the conditions are 
settled before they go and when they come back they 
return with a certain amount of money and they 
become more industrious and the people certainly 
like to go there. As for the mines, I believe the 
mines in Chota Nagpur have the same effect on the 
aborigines as they have anywhere else. They do not 
improve the aborigines at all. As a matter of fact I 
have spoken to very many of the people who have 
come back from the mines and they say they will not 
go back to the mines unless they are compelled to do 
so on account of starvation. They may be very poor 
and they may have scarcely anything to eat, but they 
would not like to go to the mines. I believe this is 
simply because there is no organisation. They go to 
the mines as any other workman goes and whatever 
money they earn they spend it as once. 

357. In any case you agree the aborigine requires 
the greatest possible protection in the light of the 
industrial developments that are taking place? — I 
think he would. On account of the want of education 
none of them can occupy in these industries any 
position above that of the simple labourer and that 
is the great difficulty. As long as their own people 
cannot occupy the position of clerks — taking the 
smallest position to begin with — scarcely any im- 
provement is possible. That is why they especially 
ask for special organisation for themselves. 

358. Dai Bahadur S. C. Roy : * Mr. Hubback, you 
now say that “four million ” on page 103* of the 
memorandum is a mistake for 54 million ? — (Mr. 
Hubback :) The figure given on page 103* of the main 
memorandum is 4 million. It was taken from an old 
administration report. To the best of my ability I 
estimate that 5j million is more likely to be the right 
figure than 4 million. 

The Chairman : I understand that it is agreed that 
the following correction might be made : On page 103* 
of the Government memorandum strike out the 
words “ four million ” and substitute “ 54 million.” 

359. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : On page 337* of the 
book you speak of the “ long struggle between these 
aliens and the aboriginal population ” of the Banchi 
district. Again on page 338* you speak of the “ subor- 
dination of the cultivators to the landlords in many 
places.” In the same page you speak of the great 
power of the landholder over his tenants in Hazari- 
bagh. Now in these circumstances do you not think 


it desirable not to strengthen further the power of the 
landlord over the aborigines ? — I should certainly be 
averse to a modification of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act in that sense. 

360. I am not. talking of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act at all. Do you not think it desirable not to 
strengthen the power which the landlord has over the 
tenants either in council or in some other way ? — I 
think the question will mainly arise in the Tenancy 
Act. In general I agree with you. 

361. Now do you not think that in the Bihar 
council the landlords are over represented ? — I cer- 
tainly would not say that. 

362. Onjrage 126* you give a list of the men elected 
to the council according to which the landloids are 
38 in 1920, 30fin 1923 and 27 in 1926. That is they 
are exclusively landlords. Then you give other 
classes such as lawyers, politicians, European planters 
and so on. But there are also landloids in these 
groups, are there not ? — In the sense that they hold a 
certain amount of land in addition to their ordinary 
profession ? 

363. Many lawyers do hold land and even European 
planters do hold ; is that not a fact ? — Perhaps two 
or three of those mentioned on page 126, apart from 
landlords, hold a certain amount of interest in land. 

364. So you agree that apart from the landholders 
given there, there are also landholders among other 
classes mentioned there ? — Yes, a few. 

365. And that is why we read in the Bihar and 
Orissa Administration Report for 1921, page 15, that 
in the election of 1920 out of the 76 elected members 
for the legislative council, 45 represented the land- 
owners and out of 10 for the Legislative Assembly 7 
represented the landowners ? Is that statement of 
fact correct ?- — I assume so. I am not responsible for 
that statement. 

366. Do these numbeis 38, 30, 27 represent the 
great landowners ? — No, certainly not. They include 
everybody whose main interest is in the land. 

367. Then is the statement in the administration 
report of 1921 incorrect? — I am not responsible for 
that statement. 

Chairman : One does not assume always that be- 
cause a man belongs to a particular class, if he is 
elected by a general electorate to serve in the council 
he represents the particular class to which he belongs. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : There is the Government 
statement and it may be taken for what it is worth, 

368. Chairman : Is the point of the questions 
which you are now putting really this, that you want 
to support the view that the backward tiacts should 
remain under the special system which now prevails ? 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : No; the backward tracts 
should be separated and formed into a sepaiate 
province by themselves. 

Chairman : I do not think the question as to how 
many landlords or landowners there are in the legisla- 
tive council would necessarily go to prove that. 1 
thought your point was this, that it was not desirable 
that the backward tracts should come under the 
control and power of the legislative council but it was 
desirable that in some way or other they should be 
specially treated having regard to their special 
interests and needs. 

Rai Bahadur S . C. Roy : In this way the interests 
of the Chota Nagpur people will suffer by being under 
a council where the landlord element predominates. 

369. Chairman : That is exactly what I thought. 
Just tell me what was tho year of the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act ? 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : 1908, sir. That has not 
given the full relief that the aborigines require and 
which they deserve. 

370. Chairman : At any rate you do not want to 
alter that part of it which is favourable to the tenants ?. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Certainly, sir. 

371. Chairman: And I suppose you might perhaps 
think that the legislative council of the province with 
its considerable landlord element might not be a body 
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ulurli, if toft rntirt'ly l<» would purtvo flu* 

HmaiiN' nvht-i in Omlii Nagpur? 

ltn> Bahadur S. <\ Hint: Y»m,m r. Amt uni only 
t h?U , tint any iiupiovtuiHtil't that 1 1 to rynpi would 
f IMU'hf lint Im* fnviiui itl»ly loll'tidiMrd |»y ( lio 
rnunril. TJwicfnio. they twin! n r^mtalv comiVil in 
v.hirh tlwn intnvU will In* rrj»M wit«vl. 

H72. Bahu ( 7inw//v*/jmr Rra*hnd ; N it not 
nr»ri».. uipy Ii*mo jo I, now, Mr, fioni Mr. Jfubhml; mid 
Jwij Bahadur S. V. Hoy whether any attempt Jm« ever 
l»'M«n made to tlmmt nr 1 1 ► amend the (‘hot /i Nagpur 


Tnimiry At*! in Midi r. way m to advr/sely affect the 

lllforn.t of f hf* f MUi n t M ? 

(•hmrmnn : »So far M i f know, it Jirn not been the 
rivit\ mid I do not know if anything in tsuazcitwL 
Still the fitet lornatiM that w< things nro anv attempt 
in pax i h’d-ifation u-Jiicii might ha thought to be to 
* ,|n ptt’jndiro nf fho Chotn Nagpur (crmnfH will be nil 
attmnpt to come under the special section of tho 
Government of India Art, mid, therefore, necessarily 
udl la* checked. I mn not making any criticism 
inraimt anybody,. Hut that i-f the present'poCnion, 


AFTERNOON. 

Dopufnfion on subjoci of “ Backward Tracts 99 (conrinuod) fogofher with 
Dopufafion from CHOTA NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

Tho Dopufalion consisted of : — 


Rev. Jool Lakra, Prcsidoni (Spokes- 
man). 

Rov. Gabriel Homrom. 

Rai Sahob Bandi Ram Uraon. 

Mr. P. Hurad. 

1. Chtiirmnn : Hev. Joel LtiUra, you are the 
president of the Chota Xti^*j)tir Improvement Society ? 
{ll< v, Jorl Iai fern) ; Yen. 

2. And the fpolcesnum of the deputation you have 
introduced? Yes. 

3. I understand the gentlemen in your deputation 
represent both non-Christ hunt mid Christiana of tho 
Homan Cnthnlie Mission, tho S.1M), Mission and the 
Lutheran Church?- That is correct. 

•I. \Yo have, of conive, your Memorandum and 
we had tiie opportunity of at tidying it. Shall 
we for tho moment leave that matter and put 
some questions dealing with tho general subject ? A 
little Inter oil wo will ask you if you have anything 
in addition to nay ? — May 1 request tho honourable 
members of the Commission to allow us to read an 
address at tho beginning. 

5. Chairman : It is very good of your deputation. 
We shall, of eour>e, be very glad to luivo tho address. 
Hut do you third: it is quite necessary to have it at 
first ? Wo want to go on with our business in view of 
the fact that wo hnvo these other gentlemen also 
here and some of them have to go away soon. W oidd 
you mind if hc postponed this for some time Inter? 
(After n stop.) Might 1 just soon copy of the address ? 
(A copy was handed over to tho Chairman.) I 
think, if you do not mind, Mr. Lnlan, as it is rather a 
long document wo will osk you to do this a little 
lator in the afternoon. For tho moment you and your 
deputation might bo content just to bo present hero 
ns some other questions are being put which affect 
tho aboriginals of tho Chotn Nagpur area. We 
shall bo glad to take the opport unity of hearing 
your address later on ? — Thank you. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : I understand that in that 
address they are putting forward a scheme and 
probably a perusal of that may simplify tho cross- 
examination. 

C. Chairman : Would you mind, Mr. Lakrn, if I 
treated it as having been handed in to me. If you 
like I will summarise it to tho Conference now, and 
that will be treating it as having been handed in to 
me ?— Yes. 

Chairman : This is an address, gentlemen, pre- 
sented by the deputation and is signed at the end 
by the members of the deputation. It says 

“As representatives of the aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur Ao number about five millions, wo beg to 


Balm E. Topono. 

Babu PaJras Dungdung. 

Babu Lauronfius Barla. 

Pandit Masih Dayal Kujur, and 
Babu Emil KorkeHa. 

accord a most cordial and respectful welcome to 
you. Wo are ninccrcrly grateful to you, sir, for your 
having come to this distant country' at great dis- 
comfort, Io*h and trouble to yourselves, only to 
listen to our grievances nncl aspirations and to settle 
n satisfactory constitutional scheme for us by which 
our grievances may be remedied and aspirations 
fulfilled as far as possible. 

“ Wo fee] conlidcnt, sirs, that after you have 
patiently hoard and sympathetically considered our 
case, you will bo convinced of tho justice of our 
demand for a more suitable and progressive Constitu- 
tion which will afford us full scopo to develop more 
rapidly on lines suited to tho genius of our raco and 
which will enable tis to attain to tho full height of our 
capabilities for political, social, economic and intel- 
lectual dovelopmont. 

Of nil tho different communities of India it is 
wo, tho aborigines, sirs, who have suffered the most 
and tho longest at t lie hands of alien peoples. Since 
the early days of British rule wo have been gradually 
reduced from tho position of peasant proprietors 
holding villages in joint ownership to that of humble 
cultivators of gradually descending degree of subordi- 
nate status down to mere serfs on lands which our 
ancestors reclaimed and owned. Alien Hindu inter- 
lopers Jmvo been enabled to do this by either fraud or 
forco partly through our own simplicity and mainly 
through the mistakes committed by the British 
Government in throwing us without taking account 
of our past history, into the melting pot of a common 
law and common administrative system with more 
advanced districts. It may rejoice the heart- of the 
mero student of comparative jurisprudence to see m 
Chota Nagpur every successive grade of rights in 
land arising out of the disintegration of the primitive 
village communes, but you, sirs, who are bent upon 
tho sacred task of devising means of social and 
political amelioration for the inhabitants of his 
country, will, wo are sure, feel grievously pained at 
tho havoc created on our rights by the introduction 
of an unsuitable administrative and legislative 
system in Chota Nagpur. 

True, some belated protection from further 
spoliation of our rights was sought to be given in the 
last decade by a tardy tinkering until our tenancy 
law . . 

Tiiat refers, I suppose, to the Chota Nagpur 
Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1908 ?— Yes, sir. 
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“ But that law which is basod on a wrong funda- 
mental assumption has not boon and . cannot bo 
effective in checking further inroads on such misernblo 
remnants of our ancient rights as are still left. To 
heap insults on injury, these alien landlords dospiao 
us as 1 Mlechhas 5 and despicable creaturos — more 
brutes than men, and actually stigmatiso us ns * Kols * 
which we understand is a Sanskrit term for 4 pigs. 1 

“ But we too, sirs, are human beings, with a long 
past — longer than that of any otlior raco in Indin, 
with a native genius for democratic government. 

“ If the claim of our Muhammadan follow-country- 
men that either as kinsmen or as co-rcligionists of 
quondam rulers of India they form an important 
minority in the country and as such are entitled to 
more than their proportionate share of representation 
in the legislature and in the services — (which we do 
not certainly grudge them)-” — (meaning that their 
claim is just ?) “lVe aborigines, sir, can with equal 
or perhaps greater justice claim that as descendants of 
the earliest known owners of Indian soil and with more 
hoary traditions of sovereignty in the land, wo too 
are entitled to as much or perhaps greater indulgence 
and an equal, if not a larger, share in the government 
of o ur own people. The Mahobhcirato, the riRtioroi I 
Epic of the Hindus, records the achievements of the 
Munda sovereign, darasandha who ruled northern 
India from Rajsriha or Kajgir in this very district of 
Patna, and our tradition speaks of Kkrakh, or 
Kurush, one of our ancestors who once ruled over 
what is now the Shahabad district and gave his name 
to that country as Kurushd.es, as Buena man in hSs 
memoirs tell us and Montgomery J&rihx m ixs.- 
Eastern India record-:. Similar traditions o trie 
ancient rule of our people over other part? of India 
mi ed it: be cited in profu-ioru ^ . 

** But to turn from ancient history tratur;ori -/> 
contemporary facts. At the present °- 2 ; Jr.' f 
of India number sixteen millions out oi as tnany 

as five miihons and a half o~ ntore man one-tnun 
inhabit this most artificial and fjetercq.-jC.cO 
of Bihar and Orissa, mojily J 52 

Chora Nagpur and the 

we aborigines form w a - , 

population of this province 

than one 'tenth, they na*e ^ ^ 

ir. tfc* -zSas! «=£ «=«r~- 
t;.- we, sirs, have no one -tr 

Cabinet, our representation in tjyjet mnua . as 

and our rep refutation in the k- — ’-uv 
f= nejdijrible/* 

- \jrs+ 'njJct adt you thk. J he?e •£- c 
k'thTr>d in the com, nil ten tv., 
e^. nojninftto'J an'J u, a<J<httwi ; 

others 

the honomable member for t ~ ^ ^ % 

Bai JJaharhir Boy, who ishoro, 

votes. Is not that t.o (- ^ ^ ^ - 

perhaps tll« only win who r --_ .r.-n-. 

8. Well, no doubt, he dry* - - " 

Then you go on to rugae— ^ 



o> rat 5 o n s, ano 
landlojd elemer 
TiatC''- v/e e 


•i;th & >?/>-'* 


interest 


.a K 


even protect ..ore 
ext/erier. e; 
peoale Jn t '/.ot 
landforri rv-re yoe 


.-nd. £ 
V-V 


la-c — ' 

.'"S' — T — 


of the provinoo. You oonHidor Mini. Mm C/ml-n Nugimr 
area him not. lmd tho noiuwmvy funilu for a itwriimd 
acliool, or an miginnoring huIiooI, or mi 
school or a degree college in arl-H and Hdhmnn, 

In the Hflcond pluon yon miy- « 

“tfuitnbln aboriginal mwWhttm for np|mfuk 
incut to public norvJmsi «r/» pow fmipionfly 
panned over in favour of liflmri mid Orlyii 
candidatCH.” 

In the third pjiioo— - 

M The iidinmiutmUon of j mllnoiti nUaln Kag/mr 
jh mostly in the Jinmlii of IJilmrl or Orlyfi objmipj 
. . , who Imvo no Umtwfa dgo of Mm pmudlor 
mwtonm ami ImbftH, ifingungtm mid umniidity of 
our people , , /’ 

Then you give in ountuMon v/Jmf \\\v Andiov/ 
Eraser v/roto in Mm Qidnqiiimnfal A/boud«fndion 
Report, 

Jrx the fourth place yon my — 

“ . * , Mm ohxhomi/i and intricate hfv/a of 
procedure and evidence which /nay be cup, id do 
for advanced dktrlctc but mo beyond Umen/n/ne* 
henrion of the bulk of the a botif/Uwa c/e p/oduc 
live of /nuch Im/dhhip and Injustice D; Mg:?o 
backv/ard people Jf v/e v/c/e given on;* ov/n 
leg/Jat u/c for the b/mky/cid Uu/;la, /oaite/c 
v/ooki bare been quite different, /, //>oncij 
composed almost wholly of nmn of a bigb/r 
culture would regard any atf/unpt to ^in;pb/y Vbe 
lav/ a« a /et/og/a/le and /'cp/eben^lye ftbyo A h 
for the inequHable pro vhdvor, of our Damncy ley/r, 
any atvcnpt rna/ie in the io*/ue>,ts ^/f the a bo;/' 
giria! tenants t/r after there would 1/; fo;e- 
i to S&sb)i*s , , ” 

hi the /;/th pfaee— 

'* J/i the Bihar oovnehb the ve wry y 

little chance of a favourable ht>//h:y, w/s#* > * 
the other l/ar/at^A oo/.vre v.e; t iw, /, ? e ftrh*;y V' i; 
;eo r 

Ig the ^ixth 

yefiuhoe %y:uyk\hy with o*. * nvA 

ti? ve far u th:/ ov.-Vf, have, vr-rie»' v*e t 

ekewyeri ohevr/^Ar-wr'/ ve,*y ,/tt</e c/ y,/.oe //" 
k fo/re of evv.o 

yrrci'A'A thA-y ^re r^evo.'y //oue 

v*hh rbe a//*- of //" «v< 

*■ k tke ooAoe-f vkere V4 </" 

or >;/, o- ,t s -x 

ke krf yen' 

,uu:k ekitA 75vri ae uv-out*.' oO"-i>'^ar^o 

rrik t- retriik hri/*. -e o-' e< y/\wo’ 

yoof r:nsh?: of elehr %,-ut i'ubtbu^^be ** t»o-* 

v: roe eu .e 

There. uot . - t " . 

I, .U5i7i:ik:- ".e *.rj< 
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[Co*?/ mi fed. 


The advantages you mention nro ihvnv — 

" In the firnt place nm*h n province will form 
u utiifonn luimogcncomi ndminiKt rnt ivo unit. It 
>** thirf tract which in described in the last wimir 
report of Bilmr and Orissa oh flio Creator (’hot a 
Nagpur. The aboriginea who foim the bulk of 
the population of those traetH me nil racially, 
linguistically mid emit tinilly olein . . 

“In tin* second place, when wo shall have our 
own legislative council mid minister we shall bo in 
a far better position . . 

’* In the (lilt cl place, wo shall have n scpmnto 
judicial and executive seivico . . .” 

“In the fourth place, the quest ion of corn* 
inunnl representation which is bad everywhere 
will hatdly nriso in the proponed aboriginal 
province. Cum an ten? rnav, however, bo pro* 
vided for sueli minority interests ns may exist.” 

“ In the fifth place, a sepmnto administration 
ami legislature of our own Mill inspiic in our 
people greater national self-respect and self- 
iclinnee." 

Then you say — 

“Tho first and indeed the only setiows objec- 
tion that rimy bo raised against the relume is the 
financial resources of the proposed province. To 
this our humble answer is that with the surplus 
of revenue that is loft over after paying for our 
district administration and with the Addition of 
such grants and financial arrangements ns wo 
confidently expect, the Central Government will 
be pleased to make in fulfilment of their responsi- 
bility for tho improvement of the backward 
tracts, it may be possibly bv stiiot economy to 
pnv our way . . .” 

Then you discuss also the subject of the smallness 
of the pt evince and mgue that it is big enough. Some 
other objections, you say, may be iniscd for t lie 
scheme and you argue for its advantages, J under- 
stand that that is tho substance of what in this 
document you wish to put forward ? — Ves. We have 
also put forward two other alternative schemes 
though less satisfactory than this. 

0. I think I have summarised it fairly ? — Yes. 

10. Would you just tell mo this : According to 
your understanding, in the old days to which you refer, 
was the system in vour area one in which the village 
was owned by alt people who lived there jointly ? — * 
Yes. 

11. And in the old days, as you understand it, 
did the villagers pay tribute to anybody else? — In 
fact it was not called tribute; it was a kind of subs- 
scription they used to pay. 

12. To some superior ?— Yes. It is only when the 
Muhammadans conquered our country our people 
were compel led to pay that. 

13. Then I understand there lias been, ns you 
describe iu this document, a successive disintegra- 
tion ; many of your villages now are not owned by a 
joint ownership but they are broken up? — Yes. 

14. One result of that is that it is difficult to get a 
village represented by votes from voters because 
the individual voter may not have the qualifi cation. 
Is not that so ? — It depends on what we call qualifi- 
cation. 

15. Qualification at present is — is it not — the 
paying of a certain amount of rent or land revenue ? — 
That is the understood qualification, but we do not 
know what should be really the qualification.. 

16. You think that there ought to be a diffejent 
one ? — Yes. 

17. Chairman : I want you to bear in mind that 
the Bishop of Ranchi lias to get away. Would it be 
convenient for you, Mgr. Van Hoeek, to add anything 
about this ?— {Mgr, Van Hoeck) : With regaid to 
the scheme which lias been proposed, I believe 
that really no insistence is sought to be placed on 
going back to the old customs. I w ould simply say 
this much that the problems ‘which agitate the minds 
of the aboriginals should be examined very carefully 


lo seo what can bo done. It seems to mo that for this 
purpose fhcro will bo an advantage in having a 
separate administration. 

18. Chairman : I think this deputation seems 
rather to differ on this pom t from i rhrtfc uo heard this 
morning. Mo heard this morning a strong consensus 
of opinion from tho various gentlemen before m that 
it was right to treat this urea lather differently from 
(ho rest of the provinco of Bihar and Orissa* and a 
general indication was given that what has been done 
to treat it separately was right. These gentlemen 
apparently wish to go further end say (hat they would 
like to be entirely separated from this province; thev 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mgr. Van JJocch I do not know whether that is 
the implication which they have in mind. As I said 
this morning, (hero nro very many problems in 
Bihar which are quite different from'those in Chota 
Nagpur. Therefore if Chota Nagpur is tacked on to 
Bihar, say, under one Governor, however sympathetic 
and qualified that Governor may be, yet it is leally 
a super-human task to manage these two mens with 
their varying problems. 

19. Chairman : You see, gentlemen, it comes to 
this. This deputation is urging, from their point of 
view, very naturally, that they should be not only 
separated from tho ordinary administration of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, but there should be 
what I may call a full-fledged province of their 
own, their own centra] administration, their own 
Governor, their own minister. That is the question 
which is raised by the deputation, I think. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : They want a refoimed 
government like the rest of India. 

20. Chairman : Tho question, it seems to me, is 
whether or not this vory natural ambition of the 
deputation cannot- at this stage veiy wisely ho 
recommended. I do not know if yon have any views 
about it, Mgr. Van Hoeck, but if you have we should 
he very glad to hear them. 

Mgr. Van Iiocck : I am sorry I did not make 
myself clear this morning. In the memorandum which 
has been presented by us we do not speak of any foim 
of government, wo simply state that special protection 
.should be given to these aboriginals to safeguard 
their rights. But now the question goes fuither and 
asks whether we would insist on more safeguards or 
whether we sould like the area put under a separate 
administration, under a Chief Commissioner or a 
Governor as head of the province. I should certainly 
prefer tho latter course because if there are special 
protections for von it does not- certainly encourage you 
to self-respect if you are constantly made to feel that 
vou are inferior to others ; if you are separated then 
there is no longer that sense of needed protection. 

21. Chairman : May I ask how you feel about it, 
Dr. Kennedy ? — I want to know the views of all you 
gentlemen because you are so disinterestedly con- 
cerning yourselves in helping the backward tracts. 
Whether you would take the responsibility of recom- 
mending that they should at this stage take a step 
forward in their own self-government — that is the 
real question. Can this district treated by itself 
be wisely encouraged to do that now ? — That is what 
I want to know from you. 

Dr. Kennedy ; If there are siifficient safeguards to 
prevent any loss and if certain extensions of tho 
present system are made, I think that would be a moie 
prudent course to follow. At present I do not think on 
the whole that they are sufficiently developed to run 
a separate province without some outside help. 
Now, where is that outside help to come from ?— If 
it is to come in what I might call an irregular way, 
from other people of the country, then I do not think 
that they would be better off m the new province 
than they are at present. You would have a certain 
number of people, some might be enthusiasts, others 
might be adventurers, who would hold a great many ot 
the offices and posts in the country. At (be present 
stage of development they cannot get on uith filling 
these administrative posts by aboriginals. 
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22, fV.:»irm»ifi ; Mittlit wo n-ik whnt Mr, I^nnmn 
ihinU about it 7 

AVr. Isv * *rm : 1 think thi* m a n»*w miration to 
h'\vo mi entirely nrpurnto province for the uhm initial 
tract i. \ haw not really thought out thin point, Rut 
I would rather agree with Or. Kennedy t Hut at the 
moment wo u«>nM imt lm abb* to do without 
out-dd* IHp in tlm ndmmii'trttiou of miy province 
t!it! might ho emat'-d. 

(V.uj'vs.m > Whnt 1 gnthor i •» the:. It fMjn to mo 
th t! ;hc can^uviwi of opinion on th** pm! »•{ n body of 
ganthuuen who n;o now before u* m that to pm Photo 
No rpnr in tit * position of being pimply ono of tho 
ordinary part* of th« pr»»\ me** without any t. portal 
provi<;-"»n for it* tir*\U tu ndmintatratioii would ho a 
imitnk**, mol in ?o fur m tlwm Iir\^ boon n • epmatioti, 
vmi, j-i'ut*«*;n» v n. thmk it i** right th**i<* rhmdd hr, 
Th'* tnw'ttan tlt«*n mm**'* to tbit: Whether that 
m’P iration dwuhl M 1 * nmmtnmed t\ i it *"» or whnt it the* 
direction in whirl; it might hr improved, and 1 gather 
♦ hi*. tlw vi*nv of tie* o very wi»n n»lvi*«*:n of th" hod 
deputation would ho thn! it i-i n midfll;* 1 to ho too radi 
or to g*i f,v*. Tim r**al thing to tin in to r*" that the 
p;o!^!io!i whirh thw»* people enjoy i* itr\intmn*d, 
po-«ibly with a view t'» their own advancement. 

h'r f HurriLv* : Mr.y l rubmtt to y*»« # Mr, that tho 
creation of a ftwdi province for thta men cannot 
Fmtaudv h« r nt- niplat^l ! If it ta to ho a m»b. 
prvivitwoof tlitt pwvmr* or other province, th*n 
of emir*** it i *» a different matter, The question that 
nr j^; , t1 *hta connect!**:) i* whether under thm province 
or anv mlmr province they would wtah tt>hM»m!**r the 
pnb-nud iiin^tiun and control of th* thnumnwuit of 
India with m^ly nrommiojnirr and ?mch timrhinrrj* 
a s lr* r*vptir»‘* to Aral with th^ir nfTamu 
% v; r //uri >%", r J » fJ-mr* ; A*« th** twn »!»*ptitn?ion»t «!o 
not t'*' rvi' to ryr, may I r.Ui'i^t that tl;^ two 
th nutation-*, h** h***»nl i«*pnrrt?*Ay 7 

r.'.iimtn ; I think that i« n'fiht. Wo Imd hotter 
c ml inti'* from win*m w«* Mopp^l hoftuw wo ro^ for 
lunch. I think wo should n*>k *mr fri»‘nd*t of tho 
Provincial Commit!'** if they would ju*»! put htjeRy 

th« point * v?h:*h they think it t«> put nwuo 

turtienlarly with r* frronre to the pr<«.<dinyn of tlu*» 


mnmm?. . , , 

Afer. Pou Z/orT .* I may ^ny, nr, that when I 
of •* th'dr nv.n proviiieo ” I do n«»t mean to f^y that id! 
th** oflierd* of t he pr*»vdnre dumld come from that 
province. Tim! in not my point, I do not know uhnt 
h the intention of th<* deputation. I only want to »my 
thv. th.ev mu--! Jmva their own admini*! ration, lot it ho 
under the rhi'd commioioner with hi« own counriH or 
whatever it in. M n matter of fnnt, not that tin* 
nhoneirm* ran l»v th**nv»*dvMmImini»*t#*r theprovinm 
and fiiniidi nil the otTiciah. When I i*pcnU of their 
own province I mean n i-eparate iwInirmVlrntion for 

lIl «3 /Aii hnhndur .V. C. Hoy; You think that a 
separate ndmini^tmtion for tliem in tWirnWo?— Yei*. 
that U whnt I think. 

‘M If they cannot have a isepnrnto provinc*o f 
would von K\\rw*l any other j eheme 7 — Them i« the 
othee hurra'd ion that they may have n mib.provinre 
with* a -mh-Ktivemor or deputy governor whoro innin 
dot- will ho to ho in charge of thin province and who 
w'iuV under tlm authority of the Governor here. 
It will give this advantage that there m a rnircml 
man. call him ft rhief commissioner or ft deputy 
governor or anvthing, whope hiBuuw will ho to deal 
with the problems of that particular area, n nub- 
province or whatever you may call it. 

2 .',. So vou tliink that if tliero cnnnotlio n province, 
nt least, a Huh-provinco would bo desirable* for tlmt 
area? Yos, I think ro. 

20 . Jtni Bahadur S. C. Boy : And it will ho 
preferable to the present system ? 

' Chairman : Ho lifts already answered the firet pnrl. 
He hits used the phrase very generally and snul that a 
Kuh-provinco is a good idea; hut ns regards tho 
present system tvo have to seo l.ow for there is a 
separate administration at present. 

% 2M0 


27, /An’ Jtiihnrlur S. C , Hoy; You think that a 
nub. province with a deputy governor wlmjie upecinl 
elmrge will he to look after the aborigine.*; in more 
de amble than tie* ayatetn under which they are at 
pre vent mlniinidcrid ? -I think i.o. 

2s. Now mippo iing for ftnanciid eoniddeuit imm even 
a Mih.province emmot be granted, then would it he 
Hittabh* for tlwin to have something like u compart* 
mental government, that i** to nay. they would elect 
a number of tepre cutat ivei, with a minister to 
guide them, and in the council they would disctiHt 
men *un* i concerning them. What, do you think 
nh'»ut *,iudi a ey»teni 7 1 h»*lieve that more or lew* it 

H th<» came n>i a fiub piovinee. 

21k If tlm deputy governor hi found to lie too 
etpeieuvo then wlmt do you nuggi^t 7 In thin care, 
though they arc tacked on to another province they 
will have a separate cabinet, a tepatate council, and 
i'i» «>n 7 • d have not ron^idm d that point, but tlie 
• pie tii»n come; to thin. of coupe, the i,c..( thing 
would be to have a Governor with a repurate pi evince. 
Tie* next be ft would h« to Imve a Mih-provinre 
with a deputy governor and tie* next heist, would be to 
have a minister with a rejmrat* 1 council. Hut do you 
intend that their mat tern nit nil nh-o be di^ rushed in the 
general conned of tie* province 7 

no. No ! —Then in that c/ue it will be n i^ort of 

nuh piovince. 

fll. You con»iii|rr that that will ht* the next best 7 — 
1 think no. 

i; u /f'jWfur A?, C. H»*y : And anything other thnn 
tlmt would he injurious to the intrrc«itn of the people 7 

('}> :irrr.ttn : I think*. Kai Halmdur, you have carried 
thvi matter iv* far an it can fairly he carried. After all 
wo fill ajiprceiate the intercut which he and Dr. 
Kennoly ami the e other distinguished gentlemen 
take m the area. Hut you cannot n. c k everyhculy 
at a moment V» notice to provide a new ConMitution. 
'l ii at if the hii'une *i of nil of u*> to eom-ider. I think 
you have gut out facts whad* nri’ imjiortnnt for us. 
You got out lirnt of nil the fnet that in tin* view of these 
gentlemen th*\v would not widi to see Chota Xngptir 
thrown hack without any distinction. They attach 
great importance to its being kept separate and ita 
problem*tcotiMder»Hl repmate. You also got out the* 
fact that tie’ heat that could he* devised would ho 
*e}mrotinn mi that the problems might bo given full 
eon»«ideration without other tilings diverting attention. 
Hut whether it can he done by a Governor or a chief 
cuminisHioncr or a minister or the rest of it, if you 
allow mo t r > suggest it, it is a vory ciiflieult eon- 
Htitutional question which I hardly think we can 
fairly n*k these gentlemen. 

32. »S'iV // rr ri Sinyh Hour : I understand you 
omphad'-o the one fact tlmt these backward people 
require special consideration and conserpiently it 
«lo<*s not matter what is the machinery for giving 
that special consideration providctl tlmt machinery 
is adequate 7 — >Yes. 

33. You will lx; satisfied with it 7 — Yes. 

31. Aral your colleagues will ho satisfied ? — Yes. 
I may add one thing. In devising that machinery 
thin should he kept, in mind, namely that their 
i<o!f*respoct should bo maintained. They should not 
bn made to think constantly, ** I nrn an inferior and 
therefore I must not bother about it.*’ 

35. It must, preserve their individuality and 
promote their self- respect 7 — Yes. 

30. If these tw*o conditions aro fulfilled tho rest, of 
tho machinery is immaterial 7 — Yes. 

(At this stngo Mgr. Van Hocck withdrew.) 

37. Itai Bahadur S. C. Boy : Do you not think, 
Mr. Hubbaok, that, under tho present council tho 
aborigines Jmvo no chance ? — (Mr. llubhack) : I think 
their interests aro very linblo to bo neglected nt 
present. 

38. Is it not a fact that tho aborigines appreciate 
tho frnnehiso and you Imd tho largest number of 
voters attending tho polls among tho aboriginal 
constituencies ? — Yes. I think tho main ronson for 

FI 
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flmt. is that they do follow tho diotafoa of thoir 
bondmen and thoir hondmon uorlorsiood that tho 
Government wished to mako a succors of tho olections, 
puroty a numoricnl success. 

Sf). JIavo 3 'ou a poreonnl knowledge of tho motivo 
which actuated thorn to go to tho polls in largo 
liumbore ? — I mn afraid that is not first hand. That 
is only tho impression gained hy tho election officers, 
though in some of the districts they did como forward 
no doubt from many other motives besides that, 
possibly as a civic duty. 

40. But j'ou do not know why tho Chota Nagpur 
people ennio in largo numbers to tho polls ? — Tho 
aborigines certainty pollod a vory largo percentage. 

41. Is it not a fact that tlioy have a system of 
election of headmen amongst thomsolves ? — Yes, in 
cortain parts. 

42. In the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts ? — 
Cortninty in tho Kollmn; but I gathor Ranchi does 
not so well maintain tho S3 T stcm. 

43. You ha vo no porsonal laiowledgo of tho Ranchi 
district ? — No. 

Bai Bahadur S. C . Boy : You say on page 350* 
cf tho memorandum, ** Tho local and contral 
legislatures have shown signs on several occasions 
of troating tho probloms of tho backward tracts from 
an a priori point of view, with little regard to 
actualities." 

Chairman : What ho sa 3’6 is that there are several 
occasions and signs of them have appeared. 

44. Bai Bahadur S. C. Boy : Is not that because tho 
mom bens have no knowledge of tho actual state of 
tilings in those tracts ? — Certainty. 

45. That is tho reason? — Yes. 

40. If we had a larger number of representatives 
from these tribal tracts, would not that improve 
matters ? — It will certainly ; it gives tho council more 
information. 

47. And if they had a council of their own, is it 
not likely that tliey r would pass measures which would 
benefit them ? 

Chairman : If you excuse me the answer to that 
question is quito obvious if everything else is assumed. 

If 3 7 ou had a separate political organisation, if 3 7 ou 
could get tlie people together in one council, no doubt 
they will act together. It is no use spending time on 
such questions. 

48. Bai Bahadur S. G. Boy : Is it not a fact that in 
this Council when outside members moved a resolution 
to abolish the restrictions on the election of president 
or chairman of district boards, and when another 
resolution was moved for the abolition of the Santal 
S 3 ^stem, the members from Chota Nagpur stood up for 
the system ? — Those members who had close touch 
with the aborigines certainty did. 

49. So you agree that it would bo harmful to 
Chota Nagpur to remain tacked on to Bihar ? — I 
think there wouZd be advantages in a separate pro- 
vince if it is financially possible. That is purely my 
personal opinion. 

50. Babu Lahshmidhar Mahanti : With regard to 
AnguJ, am I right in thinking that Kb on dm al sub- 
division is geographically separate from Angul ? — 
Angul district consists of two entirely separate 
blocks. 

51. Apart from administrative convenience,- the 
two parts are not common ? — Khondmal is distinctly 
more backward than the other subdivision. 

52. In Angul itself 77 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriya ? — I cannot say off-hand. 

53. I see from the district gazette here that in 
Khondmal 84 per cent, of the population are 
Khonds ? — Yes. 

54. Am I right in saying that up till now they have 
not got a high school ? — I am afraid I am not closely 
acquainted with the administration of Angul to that 
extent. 

55. There is no representative institution in Angul ? 

. — There is no representative in the council. It is 
outside the Reforms scheme. 


50. Thoro is not oven a local board or district board 
or anything of the kind in that area ?— -There is no 
local board or district board in Angul. 

m ^7. And in spite of this it is run as an ordinary 
district, that is with a deputy commissioner, a sub- 
divisions^ officer and other machinery just as you find 
in an ordinary district ?— No, For one thing it is at 
prosont under the political agent who also looks 
after tho Feudatory States. It is classed with the 
Feudatory States in that way. 

58. Chairman ,* I understand it is administered 
by tho Government of India or on behalf of the 
Government of India and it is quite outside the area 
of any Govomor of the province so far as the legis- 
lature is concerned. At present it does not elect a 
member and in that respect it is like the North+West 
Frontier Province ? — Yes. 

59. Babu Lahshmidhar Mahanti ; Although the 
income is about 1 £ lakhs the expenditure is more than 
5 laldis ? — I think Mr. Tallents gave the figures the 
other day . It is something like that. 

60. Babu Chandreshvar Praehad : This rooming 
you said, Air. Hubback, that seven out of the nine 
members coming from Chota Nagpur cannot really 
represent tho interests of the aboriginals 
Hubback) : It is something like that, I think. 

61. Now, I would like to know from you how you 
have come to that conclusion ? Is it merely ymur K 
personal opinion about those nine representatives, 
or you have grounds for maintaining an opinion of 
that nature ? — I think I have grounds ; but that is my 
personal opinion, 

62. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : May we know 
your grounds ? 

Chairman : In regard to these matters of opinion, 
one is bound to base one’s view on the impact of a 
whole series of things. It is very difficult, I think, as 
you know, to ask this witness to detail the grounds for 
his opinion -which obviously is merety a personal view. 

Witness (Mr. Hubback) : It is, as you say, sir, made 
up of a very large number of impressions which it 
would be very' tedious to relate. 

63. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Then, can you 
give me some idea as to the other people that are 
living in Chota Nagpur? According to the figure 
given in your book here, it appears that the aborigines 
are about 58 per cent, in Chota Nagpur ? — (Mr. 
Hubback) : I should suggest, if I may, sir, that the 
question should be asked of one of the non-official 
witnesses who have more close knowledge of the 
district. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : I thought I would be 
able to get that information more correctly from you , 
especially because in this book it is written . . , 
Chairman : Will you please repeat the question ? 

I believe you referred to the statement in the book 
that in the Chota Nagpur area the “Aboriginal and 
semi- aboriginal tribes . . . make up nearly 58 per 
cent, of the population." (Rage 337*.) And then I 
thought your question was as regards the balance ? 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Yes, sir. 

Chairman : What is it that you want to know ? 

64. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Vffiat is the 
constituent part of the balance ? 

Witness (Mr. Halle tt ) : As regards the balance, they 
are mostly all aboriginals in origin, but they have 
risen in the social scale and they have become 
Hinduised, They are, as far as my experience goes, 
less intelligent and have less ability than Hindus of 
Bihar. 

65. Chairman : What is the meaning of saying 
« they have become Hinduised ” ? — (Mr. Railed) ; It 
largely depends upon the enumerator who makes up 
the figures in the census. Various methods are laid 
down for guidance in deciding as to who is aboriginal 
and who is Hindu, but generally those who w^ere taken- 
as Hindus are persons who have taken up certain 
parts of the Hindu religion, but they have not 
abandoned entirety their aboriginal religion. 
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fit*, /fiifm <-7iii»u/ri\«ft(wr ; Thoteforo, you do 

not think thnt brine merely Him luKed their interest i:i 
in any wav adverse to (lit 1 iutenvt of the aboriginals in 
general ?— {.Ur. linUrU ) : By saying thnt there in 
n largo number of rmimvdn who have become 
llmdubed, it montH that they mv clnnied a** Hindus 
nnd not as aboriginal*. That takes away about- 80 
percent, of t ho population. Than there i* 10 per rent, 
of tho Hindu* who oo mo in from outside and \vho*.o 
»utero*t$, aa history shows, are mnro or hv* ngaiiM 
tho interest* of tho aboriginal tribe:. 

07. All tho sn mo they are people who hnvo settled 
in that country- — I menu tho lo per cent, wlm you 
consider nrv more or lev* nguiiwl tho interest * of tho».e 
aboriginal* an' M»ttled in that country ?— -(.Ur. 
// tiAhirj;) : Vim, tlwy Imve settled in certain park* of 
that country. 

rtS, And th"V t'<o Imvo r«*nno 'take nnd some 
interest •« there! — They Imvo interest, certainly, hut 
1 do not know about their intake. 

Of*. It U quite possible that they mo in a minority 
of 10 per cent. Hut anyway they have some in- 
tepo.t and *omo stake there t'<*itninly, ve*. (Dr. 
AVnne.fy) ; May I answer that ! You raid they have 
pome inton* *? . . . 

70, I want to know whether they have, or they 
have not. It i* for you to ray? — {Dr. AVnnrdy) : 
Their interVMtH nrv in*M frequently in opposition t«* 
the intere-.** of tin* nbariiriu ,> *, That i*t th* % point 
that 1 should like to he brought out* 

71, To make my question clear, what 1 want to 
know is not whether the interest that t lit** minority 
poKM*-'tt\i is standing adverse t<> tho aboriginal* or 
not, hut the point ie whether they have pot pome 
stake and interest in tho pi are whw they live? — 
(.Ur. HubUicl): Tlmy own property there. 

* 7 2. Chairman : This 10 per cent., what nro they ? 
Are they Ikui gali* ?—{/>r. Krnr.t(hj ) : They have a 
varied origin. A certain number a re Hajputa, nml a 
connidemhle number, an increasing number, ntr 
Bengalis of vnnW! j-oeinl position*. Then* are now n 
certain munher of Bengalis wlm have acquired lands 
and who have mostly been connect in! in umiv* capacity 
with the ianv courts, nnd they have opportunities of 
acquiring lands; nnd them nn' the Mnrwnrfe nnd the 
Tdis (oil-men) who have come in as traders. 

73. Then about the other question, whnt part they 
do play in the area ? — Some have come as traders? — 
Vr,* *t hnt is tlm rn-e with pome nf them. 

7-t. Who d(M-*{ til** Tnoncylemlinp Money-lending 
is rhiofly done hy tlm Marwarn and the Tel in. 

73. You ray porno of them hnvo considerable 
stake them!— Most of them nro petty landholders. 
Only a few have considerables estates. Then there 
are ’ a munher of various castes who have been 
retainers of the Maharaja, or pome other landlords, 
and have been assigned ronm landed property on 
which they live, (lit v. Joel Lnlra) : May I sav a few 
wnrtls, sir ? I think these non-nboripinal people in tho 
village* gene rail V arc not landowning people, but 
they have been imported eitlier from Bihar, or from 
other provinces, oven from Orissa. Jhcro nro 
BOrvnnts and different other kinds of professional 
people among them. Tho Kajas, when they came 
there, brought tlicso non-aboriginal pcoplo with 
them. Thoy aro dependent on tho znmindnrs for tlieir 
main ten an co. 

70 It/ibu Ch'tn'IrcJihvar Prathad : Then my point 
wn. 1 . do you think that tho *cven members out of 
nine who' do not really represent the interest of tlio 
aborigines come from tho -class of Uils minority? 
(Mr. riubback ) : Yes, I know it. 

77. But at tho same timo you will probably ngreo 
that tho pcrccntngo of aboriginal electors is mu ch 
higher than this minority that represents only 10 
ncr cont. of tho population? — (Mr. 7/«&l>ac/;) : Jf 
YOU look at tho tnblo at pngo 347* you will 
see that in two or threo districts tho aboriginal 
electors Imvo got a substantial majority of votes. 
For instance, in Knnchi 6G per cent., m iSinghbhiun 
03 per cent., and in -South Manbhum 32 per cent. 


of the electors are aboriginals. In nil tho other 
constituencies they me in n i at her considerable 
minority, and 1 take it that they do not nil vote solid 
amt therefore wo limy expect them to loso not only 
the sentrt whom they foim a minority of elect ms, 
hut they might lose others ns well. In fact they 
do not put up a candidate, except in Hntichi and 
Sinphbhum. 

78. Anyway, the poieontage of voters hero is 
much higher than flu* number of votes that might. 
Imvo been recorded from the 10 per cent, of the 
population ? — Yes, thoy are generally wealthy people. 

71b Chairman; If 1 turn to pngo 317* 1 see, for 
example, that in the Snutnt Fargminn the aborigines 
are 51 per cent, of tho population. The non- 
aboriginals me therefore idightlv less than half 
of the population. In the previous column 1 read 
that only 33 per cent, of the people on the electoral 
roll an* aboriginals. Thcrrfoie, Gf» per cent, me 
non-aboriginals. 1 did not undoistand yon when you 
said that n majority of the population lias a minority 
of votes utde-s you want to say that a minority of 
the population has it majority of tho votes? — 1 am 
carry. Sir. I misunderstood tin* question. 

SO, The que.tion put to you was that the minorities 
are a still smaller fraction of tho voters? — I should 
say that the non -aboriginals have a great, many more 
electors than the aboriginals. 

81. Sir Jinri A 'high dour : Propmt innately to their 
percentage ? — Act unity. 

S2> /fohu Chanttrfrhvar Vrarhad : When a quart ion 
was put to you whether you consider it would be 
better for the aborigines thnf they should be lepro* 
rented through nomination or through election, you 
said that you consider it would he better through 
nomination?- I do not remember having said that. 
I was never asked a question about thnt. 

Jhtfm Chnitdrc/thwir Vrafihad : The point is this, 
sir. It was pointed out hy you, sir, whether any- 
thing could be achieved bv lowering the franchise 
of those places ro that n greater number of aboriginals 
would come as voters, and thus ensure their munher 
in tho council, or whether it would ho bettrr for 
them to ho represented by nomination, and tho 
wit nr* s was asked which of these two would bo safer 
for them. In answer to that, if I heard him correctly, 
Mr. Huhhnck said that ho would prefer nomination. 

83. Chairman : It is only a misapprehension and 
it is a good thing to get it right.. Mr. ITubhnck, 
what is your view about that? Bo you think 
yourself timt it is desirable to preserve or increase 
tho nominated representation of tho aboriginals, 
or do you think that, any more representation could 
bn given by the method of election? — I think they 
aro now Hufiieiontly advanced to depend on n larger 
element of election in regard to their rcpicsontnt ion, 
but the question thnt I was answering this morning, 
air, I think, was whothrr they could depend entirely 
on tlieir elected representatives to look after their 
interests, or whether it was necessary to retain any 
form of safeguard . . . 

81. Chairman : By nomination ?— Not by nomina- 
tion, sir, but by provisions of tho Act. 

85. Tlmt is a difioront point. I would rather agree 
with Balm Chnndrcshvnr Prnflhnd. I too thought 
that your view was that nomination, ro far ns it goes, 
should ho preserved ? — T certainly think thnt an 
element of nomination should ho desirable. 

8fi. Ami you think thnt the present nominated 
element is too big ? — I do not think it is, sir. I should 
Iiko to sco moro elected members too, 

87. Babu Chnndrcshvnr Prashnd was only asking 
you whetlior, if you want moro elected members, 
you could got it by lowering tho franchise. Kxpcrienco 
goes to show tlmt though thoy have got an actual 
opportunity for returning members, they liavo not 
in all cases used tlieir opportunity ?—I am very 
doubtful what tho result would bo if you lower the 

franchise. „ , , ^ 

88. Babu Char ' 7 *e sing* Prasliad : .Coming to 


nomination ns 


l <>t think + 


have 
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got a very effective system of organisation ? — Not 
everywhere; by no means. 

89. But at least in places where they have got it, 
if the village headmen are asked to supply Govern- 
ment with a panel of names for nomination, do you 
not think that there would be people who would be 
properly representing the interests of the aboriginals 
rather than those who are nominated at random ? 
— I think, possibly. I am not precisely aware how 
the nomination is carried out, but possibly the 
suggestion you make would be advantageous for 
getting a suitable nominee. 

90. Are you aware of the Government ever getting 
a memorial or representation of that nature from 
these aborigines ? — I have no recollection of ever 
having seen it. 

91. You have admitted at least that two people 
are really representing their interests? — Certainly. 

92. One is Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy and another is 
Babu Devendra Nath Samanta, who is a Munda 
himself ? — Yes. 

93. I find that last August, when speaking in the 
council, Babu Devendra Nath Samanta said : “ Rome 
two years back influential aborigines approached 
Government with a prayer that Government should 
be pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interests in the council, 
but Government paid no heed at all and nominated 
members according to their own sweet will to suit 
their own purpose ” ? — I am afraid I cannot say 
anything about that. 

94. Chainnan : I think the witness has already 
agreed that it might be a good plan if Government 
were invited to give their attention to the suggestion 
made by Babu Chandreshvar Prashad of the head- 
men being asked to supply Government with a panel 
of names to select a suitable nominee from ? — 
(Mr. Hubback) : Yes; I would not go further than 
that. It is merely my personal opinion. Sir. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : I would like to read 
out another passage from the speech of the same 
member, and should be glad to know if Mr. Hubback 
subscribes to that view or not. Talking about their 
grievances and their condition under the present 
system of Government — I mean by keeping them as 
backward tracts — Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 
says : “ It is not because our grievances are not 

known to Government that they have not been 
redressed but because Government are not willing 
to redress them. We have firm belief that Govern- 
ment want that we the aborigines should be kept 
in the same stats as we were a long time ago. The 
House will be surprised to learn that some three or four 
years ago the district authorities of Singhbhum, 
i.e.j the then deputy commissioner at Chaibnssa held 
the opinion which he had the honour to express 
in writing that it is undesirable that free studentship 
should be granted to the aborigines to enable them 
to prosecute their studies and to make them bad 
Babus.” I wish these were not correct. It is simply 
because this man (Babu Devendra Nath Samanta) 
is supposed to represent the real interest of tlio 
aborigines and as ho himself happens to be a Munda, 

I just wonted to place that boforo this Conference 
for t-heir information. 

Bai Bahadur S. C . Boy : That speech, sir, was in 
reference to the Government’s power of nomination 
to the district boards in addition to tlio elected 
members the aborigines have got there, and then they 
sent up a petition to Government that so far ns 
nominations were concerned Government might be 
pleased to nominate so and so. 

Chairman : May. I have tho reference to the book 
you were quoting from? 

* Babu Chandresln'ar Prashad ; It is from tho official 
report of tho Bihar and Orissa legislative council 
proceedings, dated tho 21st August, 1928, pages 
316 and 317. . 

Chairman : Tho reference to nomination there is 
with refcrenco to nominations to district boards 
according to tho Rai Bahadur. 


95. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : The only other 
thing which I could not make very clear this morning 
and I would like to get from you now is this. Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy referred you to page 126* of 
the bigger memorandum which has been submitted 
by our provincial Government. So I have only 
to ask you this much, if “ landlords ” include all 
those who have any interest in land ? — (Mr. Hubback :) 
It does not mean only the great landholders. 

96. Maidvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : Supposing, 
Mr. Hubback, the demand for a separate province 
or sub-province is not granted, what safeguards 
would you suggest for the aboriginals mentioned at 
page 348* of this small pamphlet (memorandum of the' 
Bihar and Orissa Government on the backward 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa) ? — Could you put mo on 
to the particular passage ? 

97. Just before paragraph 25, on page 34S*. Tlio 

passage runs : “ . . . it is not suiprising that 

the aboriginals, where they are intelligent onougli 
to appreciate the position, view with great appre- 
hension the prospect of being placed without an} 7 
safeguard under a council so composed.” What 
safeguards would you suggest ? — Well, the present 
safeguards I consider satisfactory. 

98. You think that they ought to continuo ? — 
Something in that form, but if the Constitution of 
the province as a whole is changed the safeguards 
will have to be changed too. For example at presont 
the reserved side of the Government can definitely 
put through, under section 72 e, essential legislation 
on reserved subjects if the Governor certifies that 
such legislation is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibilities for that subject. But I am not at 
all sure that the result of this enquiry will leave that 
power untouched. 

99. Mr. Athar Hussain : Is Chota Nagpur also 
a deficit area? — Yes. 

100. Chairman : It would seem, Rai Bahadur, 
that the extract which was read out just now refers 
to nomination to the council and not to nomination 
to the district boards. A quotation is not the samo 
tiling as proving the independent truth of tlio fact. 
The statement that was made was : “ Some two 

years back influential aborigines approached Govern- 
ment with a prayer that Government should bo 
pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interest in tlio council.” 
You think that means district council ? 

Bai Bahadur S. C. Boy : Then I am mistaken. 

I thought it was for the district boards. 

Chairman : As they have only two nominees in 
the legislative council, “some of tho aborigines” 
seems rather generous. Howevor, it is doubtful. 

If necessary, wo can havo it Iookod up. 

101. Sir Hari Singh Gour : I wish to ask this ques- 
tion first. You say on page 348* that tho safeguards 
you have got at presont aro quite sufficient. TJicso 
safeguards I think wo tho safeguards which aro 
referred to at page 353*, is it not so ? — Whoro is tho 
passago ? 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : On pngo 348*, paragraph 24, 
last lino. 

Chairman : It does not seem to mo that it says bo. 

102. Sir Hari Singh Qour : Mr. Hubback was naked 
by my friond on tlio other sido what woro (lie safe- 
guards lie would suggest, and lie said that tho present' 
safeguards woro quite sufficient. Will you (to 
Mr. Hubback) kindly toll ub briefly what, nro tho 
safeguards which exist at presont? — Well, in the 
first plnco, Angul is kept out of tho Reforms com- 
pletely. In tho second plnco, tho Sant nl Pnrgnnns 
on tho legislative sido is open to positive legislation 
by regulation. Tho Snntal Perga i ms is also, under 
section 52 a, subject to tho negative notion of the 
Governor or tho Governor in Council, that is to say, 
tlio reserved sido of tho Government, in preventing 
legislation of a general character priced by the 
legislative counril from being extended to it. 

- — — 
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103. Limiting tlio operation ? — Limiting the opera- 
tion of Acts of the legislative council, and also limiting 
in particular the operation of special Acts, Acts 
confined to the territories. There is also the power 
to which I have just referred, which is a general 
power under section 72e by which the Governor can 
in effect pass legislation which he considers absolutely 
essential in the face of his council, on reserved subjects. 

104. Is that what you mean at page 353* ? You 
say there : ** It is perfectly true that the system is 
one of personal rule, and that it is open to attack 
on the stock grounds.” ? — -No. The Santal Parganas 
are much more protected than the Chota Nagpur 
districts. I certainly wish to maintain the present 
protection for the Santal Parganas, but I do not wish 
to extend the Santal Parganas system to all and every 
part of Chota Nagpur. I should like to see it extended 
to the Kolhan. 

105. Have you got in your province, or at any 
rate in Hazaribagh, what are called serfs ? I will 
just read this passage, because you will then be able 
to understand the context. It is in paragraph 12, 
page 33S*. “ In a large part of this district, 
as in Palamau, the power of the landlord over 
his tenants is very great, in spite of the pro- 
tection which the tenancy law affords, and there 
is in both districts a large body of agricultural serfs. 
These serfs, known as I£ct?nias, are persons who for 
a loan of a few rupees have bound themselves, and 
not infrequently their families and descendants, to 
work for a particular master until the debt is repaid. 
As they seldom have any chance of earning any 
money, and their labour brings them nothing but 
their bare upkeep, the repayment is indefinitely 
deferred. The sale and purchase of Kamias is carried 
on under the guise of taking over their debts.” 
Now, that is a system prevalent in this part ? — That 
is in Hazaribagh and Palamau districts. 

106. But, what have your Government done to 

stop this system? — The answer is on page 338*. 
“ An attempt was made in 1920 by the pre-Roforms 
Government to break down the system by enacting 
that the Kamia bonds could not be enforced in the 
courts. . . . The success of that Act has been 

very small, since the Kamias aTe still far too ignorant 
and depressed to appeal to the courts.” 

107. That is to say, beyond passing a small Act, 
you have not taken any executive action to put down 
this ? This is clearly within the meaning of slavery 
as defined in the Indian Penal Code ? — I take it from 
you that it is. 

108. You have not taken any action to save these 
people from their bondage ? — Well, one or two 
things have been done. A sub-division was specially 
created in Palam&u district about the same time as 
this Act was passed in order to watch the situation 
there and do what we could. But if people will 
not complain it is extremely difficult to remedy this 
state of things. 

Chairman : A long-standing social custom is very 
difficult to alter, but it is a very distressing state of 
affairs. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Very akin to that is the 
system of forced labour, the begar system, under 
which you force a man to work without paying 
him anything. 

109. Chairman : I wonder if you would ask 
Dr. Kennedy about this, or shall I ask him. One 
has heard in various parts of the world about this 
system, this curious system of bondage. What is 
your experience about it ? — {Dr. Kennedy) : I know 
of it in both these areas, in Palamau district mostly, 
but to some extent in Hazaribagh also. Bonds are 
signed which bind a man to serve his lifetime, some- 
times binding the children to serve, in repayment 
of a debt or advance. 

1 10. Sir Hari Singh Gour : The debt is transferred ? 
• — No, they cannot. If the property of the zamindar 

* Yol. XII. 


or the person with whom the bond was executed was 
to pass from his hands, that would be the case. 

111. An open traffic in slaves ? — He would not sell 
the bond. I have not known a case of a bond being 
sold ; but if the land passes into the hands of some- 
body else the kamia would pass with it. 

1 12. Chairman : It really is rather different from 
what is called slave trade, but it is an analogous 
system which many people are greatly concerned 
about. Might I just ask this of you. Has the system 
in your experience extonded or has it become less, 
or is it the same as when you began first working 
in this mission field ? — It has become less to a certain 
extent in the Hazaribagh district. I am not quite 
so intimately acquainted with Palamau district, but 
at a missionary conference that we had lately we 
discussed this subject and the missionaries who 
brought it up there said that they did not think that 
in spite of the Act of 1920 it really had diminished 
at all. 

113. Sir Hari Singh Gour: Would you please 
oblige the Conference by telling us as to how far the 
system prevails ? How many cases occur ? To what 
extent does this system of serfdom prevail in the 
district of Hazaribagh and neighbouring districts ? 
— I could not possibly estimate the number of cases. 

114. In general? — Quite generally, over a con- 
siderable tract in the Palamau district. 

115. We will put it in this way. Every second 
or third landholder has serfs of this kind ? — 
{Mr. Hubbaclc) : It prevails over a great part of 
Palamau. I can give you the precise figures from 
the settlement report. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Thank you. My next 
question is as regards the begar system. You have 
a system of forced labour here; you ask a man to 
give labour for nothing ? 

Chairman : Is that peculiar to the particular area 
we are investigating ? 

117. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Yes. {To Witness) : 
You have got the begar system here ? — Yes. 

118. To what extent and where is this prevalent? 
— {Mr. Lenman) : I have a note here which was 
sent to me by the Scottish missionaries working in 
the Monghyr and Hazaribagh districts and they 
specially asked me to bring this matter before the 
Commission. Under the heading “ Begari forced 
labour and the Kamia system,” they say : “A 
grievous complaint on the part of aborigines is 
that they are sometimes compelled to give free 
labour to their landlords or creditors under threat 
of eviction or other consequences if they refuse. 
They know that this forced labour is illegal, but it 
is customary, and the force of custom is stronger 
than the force of law. We suggest that the law 
should be more rigidly applied in order to prevent 
all forms of forced labour; we urge also that steps 
should be taken to abolish the kamia system by which 
a man pledges his labour for an indefinite period 
in payment of interest on a loan — the creditor 
refusing to accept repayment of the principal lest 
he should lose the man’s services.” It is very 
common in the district in which the Scottish mis- 
sionaries work. It is not usually prevalent in the 
Santal Parganas. 

119. There is a statement in the proceedings of 
the legislative council that even the Government 
resorts to the begar system ? — {Mr. Russell) : In 
the Damin-i-Koh portion of the Santal Parganas 
where the indigenous system of local self-government 
is working, the parganaits are charged with the 
maintenance of the village roads and they perform 
that under their own arrangement by village labour 
for which Government does not pay. That is the 
extent of the so-called forced labour. 

120. So, you have got it ? — -You can call it forced 
labour if you like. 

121. Rev. Lenman : Is it not in consideration of 
the fact that the rent charged is very low ? — 
{Mr. R. H. Russell) : Yes, among other reasons. 
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Sir JJnri Singh dour: On jmga 30 i of your 
I* % iri*ilntivo council proceeding* I find Hint Mnulvi 
AbduJ Bari ii/iVii I hut forced labour has Uxl to 
rebellion? — (.Ur. Iiu«rrU) : That is entirely untrue. 
T was deputy co/iunar doner for four years in that 
district, and I )mvo only )md ono complaint about 
^7 t'tri, mid that uvm bccnum tho he/idrnmi duttribiitrd 
' v *>rU uiavjui'.lly between tho various villagers. 

( 'hairm/m ; That shown the advantage of evidence 
as cotiipnns! with quotation*. 

1 - 3 . Sir Hari Singh Gour : May I just n«k you ns 
to whnt estimate you have formed of the intelligence 
of the aborigine*? Do 3*011 think it is Mifticicntly 
hizli to bo Cru-ded with 11 measure of self-government ? 
Have they the natural intrl/iponco and aptitude for 
.Mf -government Kennedy) ; They have very 

pood common intelligence , but their education is 
only a comparatively recent mutter. There are a 
certain number of them who haw non* risen to 
important positions, deputy inn gist rate.-, and on, 
in government tenure, and there are n certain number 
of them ulm nrn quite fitted to take part, but 1 
do not flunk there are enough nf them to man a 
province. 

124. The intelligence that they Jitivo got, 3*00 fhinlr, 
won Id justify a measure of reform in the direction of 
self-government being extended to flirrn also? — Tho 
number of people who are fitted for it would not in niy 
opinion justify it. 

125. Of course they cannot have a fcU« contained 
province manned by themselves. But they have got 
Kuflieient intelligence anti aptitude for political work 
to pMify being given tho same chance with the rest 
of the people in Cliota Nagpur to return their own 
representatives to the local council ? — You first asked 
mo to eny wlietJier they liavc sufficient intelligence 
to bo trusted with a measure of Reforms and now 
you am asking ino whether thru* have sufficient 
intelligence to vote. They* have quifo sufficient 
intelligence to vote and to understand am* issue put 
before them. 

120. They* understand tho value of the vote? — Yes, 
a certain number of them. You should not go too low 
down in the scale. 

227. Sir Hari Singh Govr ; In other words, if we 
can form an electorate, 3*011 think that there would be 
no difficult 3* in getting a sufficient number of people 
to x’oto for the members of tho local council ? 

Chairman ; I do not think that is the effect of the 
evidence (riven . I understand (1 mnv be wrong) that 
Dr. Kennedy in his document sny*s that he is in general 
npreement with the views that are expressed by* the 
Bishop of Ranchi. What tho Bishop of Ranchi say’s 
is this: 11 Education is bound to remove gradually* 
this weakness, (that is to soy, to fit them to keep 
their rightful position) as a matter of fact, education 
is mainng: great strides among tho aboriginals. But 
it will take still some y*cars before education produces 
its civilising effects. As matters stand now, an 
illiterate Bengali is more wide awake, more civilised 
than an aboriginal who has completed the primary 
course of schooling, or oven tho secondary* course. 
The illiterate Bengali indeed obtains all the advant- 
ages arising out of his civilised surroundings ; the 
educated aboriginal loses much of the fruits of his 
education on account of the backward society in which 
he lives.” 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : This memorandum deals with 
education , wlulo I am dealing with intelligence. 

Chairman : I am sorry*. I thought you were 
suggesting to him that they were qualified to vote . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I simply wanted to know 
whether they* have intelligence. 

12S. Chairman : The question is, have they^ got 
natural intelligence and if education is given to them 
can they make use of it?— [Mr. Lemnan) : So far as 
Santals are concerned they* receive their education 
under a very* severe handicap. They have to imbibe 
their education through the medium of a foreign 
language. Their own vernacular is Santali and the 
vernacular here is Hindi; the difficulty is not that 


Hindi would not be a useful vemaclar to lenm but 
that tho Hindi which is taught is totally* different from 
tho Hindi which is spoken. 

129. Lord Burnham : J wish to put one question to 
fho spokesman, of tho deputation eo as to clear up the 
mailer finally. Supposing that no proposal is 
adopted to constitute a separate province of the 
district of Oiota Nagpur and tho rest, would he 
prefer to remain under tho existing restrictions about 
which v’c have hoard so much this afternoon or not? 
— { iUv . Jed Lalra ) ; By* 11 restrictions '* do y f ou mean 
restrictions to protect our people ? 

130. 1 mean the provisions which ensure exceptional 
protection by virtue of the action either of tho 
Governor General in Council or tho Governor in 
Council, to what are called tho backward tracts with 
which we have been dealing ? — I personally* feel that 
the present protection amounts to almost nothing. 

131. Chairman ; Let mo put it this way*: Would 
y*ou like the legislative council of Bihar and Orissa to 
be freely entitled to repeal tho existing Tenancy Act 
of Cliota Nagpur without any* interference by* the 
Governor or the Governor General ? — No, sir. 

132. Do y*ou think that tho protection which you 
need and which makes it impossible for such an Act 
to bo passed except with tho special assent of the 
Governor General or the Governor is of any value to 
you ? — Tli ere is some value. 

133. Dr. Sithratcartfij : In view of the fact that y*ou 
hnvo returned to tho council fl gentleman from Bengal, 
would you prefer, under the present conditions, if no 
reparato province is likely* to bo created, to be a part 
of Bengal or a part of J3ihar ? — To that question 
I think I might say* this much that we would benefit 
more if we are connected with Bengal. 

134. Sir Hari Singh Gour : What is the view of your 
deputation ? Do you want to be continued to be 
classed as a backward tract ?— By calling it a back- 
ward tract if y*ou were to stop the wave of self-respect 
and independence which may* be developed, we would 
certainly not like to be classed as a backward tract. 

135. You do not like protection if it will encroach 
upon an extension of your rights ? — I think there is 
a confusion about protection. The deputation feels 
that not only* we want protection but that our rights 
should bo respected. 

13G. What will y*ou prefer, a paternal or a popular 
government ? — Wo would like a popular government 
to as much as we would have a representative system 
of Government, by* an elective method, and a paternal 
one in tho sense that tho Governor and other officials 
of Government should be in more direct and 
sympathetic touch with the people. 

237. Baja Nauah Alt Khan : You want something 
like the Land Alienation Act of the Punjab ? — I do not 
know about the Punjab. 

13S. You want something to preserve your lands; 
they* should alway*s remain with y*ou or you can only* 
sell them to another member of vour community ? — 
Yes. 

139. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy : If you have a separate # 
government of y*our own, would you not preserve such 
restrictions as may* benefit your people ? — es. 

140. Bahu Chandreshvar Prashad : I gather that 
the members of y*our deputation are most anxious to 
save and preserve your lands ? — Yes. 

141. Your claim* is that y*ou are the original people 
of Cliota Nagpur and Santal Parganas and you have 
developed the "villages ; as a matter of fact you were 
something like peasant proprietors. Now you find 
that somehow or other some of your lands are being 
alienated or taken away* either by sale or by some 
other way by other people who are Bengalis, or Biliaris 
or Marwaris. So your anxiety is to preserve these 
lands for yourself. If some law could make it 
possible that the lands will never go to anybody* else 
except to the aboriginals — if some such law or safe- 
guard could be made in a Constitution — then would 
y*ou like to be brought for all other purposes to the 
same level as the people of the other parts of the 
province ? Would y*ou like to have all the advanta ges 
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which the other people of the province have got ? — We 
want not only protection of our lands but we want to 
be treated as quite a separate people by ourselves. 

14 2. My intention is only this much. You know 
the Commission' is here t° consider what sort of 
constitution would best suit you and you have come 
before us to say what would best suit you. We want 
to know whether your greatest anxiety is for the 
protection of your lands or whether there are any 
other special things which you want should be dealt 
with in a different manner from the' rest of the 
province ? — Yes, there are many things. Our 
judicial system should be quite different; our 
educational system should be different. The Govern- 
ment must concentrate its attention on the develop- 
ment of our people. We are now almost neglected 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government; the name of 
Chota Nagpur has been taken away from the province ; 
we do not exist, so to say. 

143. Sir Dari Singh Gout : You want more money 
for education 7 — Yes, for education, for the develop- 


ment of agriculture and other things which are 
connected with our country. 

144. Babu Chandreshwar Brashad ; You said that 
you want a different educational system. Have you 
any idea as to what difference it should have from the 
ordinary course of education that is being imparted in 
the other parts of the province ? — I think our educa- 
tion must be according to our social needs which are 
quite different from those which obtain in Calcutta 
or in Patna ; we want to adapt our education to our 
social conditions and needs so that it may fit ns more 
for our struggle in life. 

145. Chairman : Have you got a written language ? 
— Yes. 

146. Recently people have got some character 
which reproduces the sounds, but have you, tradi- 
tionally, any written language ? — No. 

147. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : I under- 
stand from you that you would like to have a 
peculiar form of government which will suit 
your own particular purpose. Is that so ? — -Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by YADAVA (GQPA) MAHASABHA. 


I beg respectfully to offer you on my own behalf and 
on behalf, of the deputation representing the Yadava 
(Gope, Aliir) Community our most respectful and 
sincere welcome to this ancient city, which was the 
metropolis of the Mauryan Emperors. Paursnic 
Texts and. Historical Researches testify to the part 
which the ancient Yadava (Gope) Community played 
in the political and religious activities of the Hindu 
history of that period. References to the past glory 
of our ancestors are, we admit no solution for the 
social, educational and political difficulties that have 
so long depressed this one of the most ancient castes. 
We have full faith in the justice which you and your 
colleagues will endeavour to do to the cause of Indian 
Political Reforms ; and our faith is equally strong in 
the sense of your duty towards the millions of the 
downtrodden subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, whose political future is entirely in your 
hands. To raise educationally and politically the 
Yadava (Gope) Community and other equally indigent 
and backward castes inhabiting this Province is, we 
believe, one of the missions entrusted to you, by the 
Command of the King-Emperor, and the British 
Parliament. 

Our Community represents about one -tenth of the 
total population of Bihar and Orissa and is second 
only to the Mahommadans. It is one of the bona fide 
cultivating castes, and physically one of the sturdiest 
and strongest races. To that extent the Government 
has a great potential man-power in our Community, 
which was considerably utilized during the late war. 
The demand being made by Government for recruits 
for the army the Community made a ready response 
by immediately organising a special Ahir Recruiting 
Committee and incurred expenditure according to 
their humble means. Our community has always 
since then acted on the side of order. 

I beg humbly to submit the following, being 
the minimum concessions, which your . kindness 
and sympathy has encouraged me to formulate for 
the educational and political amelioration of our 
Community : — 

I. That my Community believes in the gradual 
grant of Self-Government culminating ultimately in 
the Dominion Status within* the British Empire r as 
a very very large percentage of the populationfs 
extremely backward in Education and, therefore, 
politically depressed. It further prays that in any 
further instalment of Self-Government, the interests 
of this Community should be properly safeguarded. 
Unless it is done democratic institutions will benefit 
the few advanced castes and communities. 


II. That there should be an adult male suffrage* 
Sufficient provision should be made to safeguard 
particular interests, communal, local, social and 
economic. A sufficient number of seats should be 
reserved for the Yadava (Gope) Community so long 
as their representation on the legislative bodies be not 
reasonably adequate due to their educational back- 
wardness and also to influential parties exploiting the 
suffrage for their own political ends. 

III. That there should be Provincial autonomy with 
a second chamber subject to the interference of the 
Central Government in case of misgovemment and 
also in matters affecting peace and tranquillity of the 
Province and the Country. The Executive should be 
made responsible to the legislature. 

We subscribe to the scheme of the election of 
members of the Lower Chamber as proposed by the 
Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister of the 
Local Self-Government, Bihar and Orissa. This ' 
indirect election should continue for some years till 
the general voters are sufficiently educated in their 
sense of duty as electors. 

The Higher Chamber should consist of members 
directly elected by the electors; their qualifications 
being made higher than the qualifications of voters 
for the existing Legislative Council. Nominations of 
officials and of members representing particular 
interests should continue. 

IV. That the local self-governing institutions 
should continue to be mainly elected bodies. Nomi- 
nation of persons on such local bodies should be on 
the ground of particular interests and expert know- 
ledge. The control of the Provincial Government 
should be effective in case of mismanagement and 
abuse of powers. 

V. Justice should be made cheap by extending the 
Village Administration Act to the utmost extent. 
Government Officers supervising and exercising 
control with a view to minimise the cases of abuse of 
powers. 

V. (a). The strength of the Indian Army should be 
increased. Yadvas (Gopes) of this Province should 
be enlisted in all armies and granted King’s Commis- 
sions; their proportion being based on population in 
comparison with other military castes. 

VI. The representation of this Community in the ‘ 
various services under Government being a negligible 
number, qualified Yadavas (Gopes) possessing mini- 
mum qualification prescribed by the Government 
should be given preference continually for some years 
till the Community is fairly represented. Hitherto 
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Government service has been the monopoly of the 
few influential castes. 

VII. The primary education should be made free 
and compulsory. In secondary and higher education 
a certain number of scholarships should bo reserved 
for the poor deserving students of this Community; 
also free studentships be reserved for the boys and 
young men of our Community. 


In conclusion, I beg respectfully to submit that the 
Community is extremely grateful for the honour done 
to it by permitmg it to represent its case through 
the deputation. I hope that the interest of this large 
population m the . Province will receive adequate 
consideration m any recommendation that you may 
be pleased, to make for the grant of political rights 
and privileges to this Province and the Country. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 


We, the members of the All -India Yadava Maha- 
sabha, deem it a great honour and privilege to lay our 
humble petition before your Commission. The most 
liberal, enlightened and sympathetic wi elders of our 
destinies have deputed you to make suggestions for 
the administrative reforms for this country. You 
are the sworn friends of the backward and helpless 
communities, the great champions of the minority. 
Our body represents all the sects of the Yadavas : 
Yadu Ahir, Gwala, Gopa, Idayan, Aliar, Nomda, 
Hayahaga, Gowli, Gola, who do not number more 
than two crores, which are a minority of the Hindu 
population, and are held as a backward community. 
We therefore have a double faith in your sympathy 
and integrity. 

Before, however, setting out in detail the views of 
our community, we beg to ask you to peep at our 
history and see how the ancient Hindu History is 
loud in its praise of the Yadavas. Hundreds of 
Yadava kings ruled over India for centuries 
together. In the time of the Mighty Aurangzeb, 
Yadavas supplied Governors, built ports and fur- 
nished soldiers. The troublesome days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny found in them all over the country unceasing 
adherents and ready supporters of the British 
Government. The Yadava soldiers had fought with 
zeal, pluck, devotion and valour on all fields of active 
action and had consecrated foreign soil beyond the 
seas with the purest Krishna blood. 

The Yadavas, true to the blood of their forefathers, 
are, in spite of their indigency and the other untoward 
circumstances, physically very strong and in every 
part of this country they afford protection to the 
weak, thus constituting the most effectual man 
power in India, on which the deep rooted and 
affectionate British Government may reckon upon in 
any emergency. 

Despite the great and meritorious services rendered 
by this martial clan, it is still one of the most back- 
ward communities. The absence of its representation 
in the legislatures, the scarcity of its numbers in the 
lower and higher grade of Civil Service have all 
contributed towards the poverty and misery of its 
people. The cost of education prevents parents of 
ordinary means from giving the requisite amount of 
education to their children. The cost at which 
Justice is granted in India is beyond his means. His 
repeated solicitation for military service bring him no 
happy reply and it is but incumbent that the earliest 
steps be devised in his rescue and amelioration. 

The following are the recommendations which we 
the representatives of the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha submit for your most generous considerations 
and 

I. (a) There should be an universal suffrngo based 
on a residential qualification. 

(6) There should be a direct election on the principle 
of proportional representation. 

(c) Particular interests, communal, local, social and 
economic may obtain adequate representation, by 
n system of a second vote for business premises, pro- 
fessions and university men. The representation of 
minority may bo introduced by allowing each voter 
to cast only one vote according to the system of 
preferential, transforablo voting, whore more than 
one member is to bo elected. 


(d) The existing parties are not real political 
units, differing with one another on any grave policy 
question. All parties are unanimous in their funda- 
mentals. The parties are now tending to be formed 
on communal basis. 

(e) The public has become keenly interested in all 
public questions ; there is nothing of importance 
which escapes the criticism of the educated Indian 
to-day. 

(g) The number of officials should be 15 per cent. 
f ai *d among the non-officials Yadavas and other 
' minorities should have reserved seats in all legislative 
bodies in proportion to their population in each 
province. 

II. The necessity of enlarging certain provinces is 
strongly felt. The extension of self-governing institu- 
tions to other areas than the nine provinces is also 
extremely desirable. 

III. The local self-governing institutions should bo 
made purely elected bodies with full control ovor 
the transferred subjects within their jurisdiction. 
The officials of the provincial government should 
have a minimum control over theso bodies. Tho cnly 
justification for the interference of the government 
officials should be when the peace and tranquillity of 
the self-governing areas so demand. There shold bo 
a separate purse for the local self-governing bodies. 

XV, As the provinces are taken to bo tho first 
convenient areas for tho experiment, in responsible 
government in India, it is desirable to give more 
scope to the legislative councils and the ministers. 
The number of the transferred subjects should bo 
increased and the purse for the two subjects bo 
separated. Joint responsibility of the ministry is 
extremely desirable. 

V. The necessity of mnldng tho executive respon- 
sible to the legislature is strongly felt throughout India 
and we strongly recommend that executive should bo 
made responsible to the legislature. 

VI. The provinces should be made autonomous ns 
far as possible. The interference of tho supremo 
government should only be justified wbon the ponco 
and the tranquillity of the whole India domnnds an 
interference. 

VII. (a) The Reign of Law should characterise 
British India. 

(6) Justice should bo made cheap in respect of time 
and place. 

(c) Strength of the Indian Armios should bo 
increased. 

(i) Yadavas should bo onlistod in nil Armies 
and granted King’s Commission. 

(ii) Tho number of thoir solcliors should bo in 
proportion to the other military castes and in 
proportion to Yadava population. 

IX. Deserving Yadava students should bo oloctcd 
continually' for some years for tho different Civil and 
Provincial Sorvicos until tho community is fnirly 
and ndequntoly represented in various oxocutivo nnd 
judicial departments of tho govommont. 

X. Primary' nnd secondary' education should bo 
made freo and compulsory. 

In conclusion, wo pray that our above-mentioned 
domands may bo carefully' considorod, keeping in 
mind , our largo population nnd tho meritorious 
military services. 
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Memorandum from Dr. R. V. KHEDKAR, YADAVA, M.D., F.R.C.S., VEDANT 
BHUSHAN, Vice-President, ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 


We beg to state that the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha is a representative body of tlio Yadavas,' an 
important community among tlio Hindus %vhoso 
population comes to about two crores; viz., one- 
tontli of the total Hindu population. Tho Yadavos 
are named by different names in different provinces.* 
Wo are submitting for your information copies of 
the proceedings of this Mahasabha for tho last four 
years. We request that among tho Hindus tho claims 
of our community may bo given due consideration, 
and in public services, public administration, public 
forces and in district, local and municipal boards, 
councils and assembly wo may be given soparate 
representation strictly in accordance to our popula- 
tion with power to vote for and send our own members 
lilte tho Sikhs whore questions of election to represen- 
tative bodies are concerned. We may bo permitted 
to vote for our own members or our seats bo reserved 
in all public bodies from a local board to the assembly 
in proportion to our population. 

We beg to submit that among the Hindus tho 
public services have been tho monopoly of only two 
or three castes. We are not represented at all in public 
services. We therefore request that due regard may 
be paid and our men bo givon appointments both in 
gazetted and non-gazetted grade in (1) Indian Civil 
Service, (2) other All-India sendees and Provincial 
sendee, etc,, strictly in accordance to our population. 
Even^ whore selection is made by a competitive 
examination, due regard may kindly bo paid to our 
men and those may be selected from our community 
who secure the highest marks among tho candidates 
of our community. We request that among tho Hindu 
candidates the same consideration be paid to the 
candidates of our community in competitive examina- 
tion as is done with the Non-Hindus in such examina- 
tion in comparison with the Hindus with a view to 
give the Non-Hindus a chance of rising and getting 
their proportionate representation. A similar con- 
sideration is also necessary by tho Government to 
give all the communities in the Hindus equal chance 
of making themselvos fit. If such a consideration 
among the Hindus is not paid by the Government 
the result will be that only those communities which 
have risen owing to some favourable circumstance 
will go on rising and the other communities will 
never get a chance. 

We therefore submit for your consideration that 
the recruitment in public services should be strictly 
made on communal basis in accordance with the 
population of a particular community and we want 
to draw your special attention to one particular point, 
viz., among the Hindus the recruitment be started on 
communal basis. So far when the communal question 
is raised to make a proportionate representation in 
matter of recruitment, three classes are checked, 
viz., (1) Hindus, (2) Muslims, (3) Christians; but 
the attention of the Government has not been drawn* 
to the fact that among the Hindus only a few selected 
communities are benefited whose population is very- 
small and the masses are left out. To this important 
point we draw your special attention and request 
that all the communities should receive equal con- 


sideration and tho Yadavas should receive tlieir due 
share. We suggest the maintenance of a periodical 
check to keep the uniformity of proportionate 
representation in public services. This check be 
carried out by tho Central and Local Government and 
hoads of Departments according as the appointment 
relates to Central and Local Government or is under 
the head of a particular department. Under the 
Imperial or Provincial Service the introduction of such 
a check would be most beneficial and would effectively 
check the overwhelming majority of one particular 
community in any particular service. There is already 
order of tho Government of India that no class or 
community should represent an overwhelming 
majority in any particular Government service; but 
this order is not practically followed since there is 
no chock and tho result is that only two or three 
communities among tho Hindus are over represented 
and other communities are left out. We therefore 
suggest tho introduction of strict check as an impera- 
tive measuro with a view to safeguard tho interest of 
all the communities and hope that commission will 
pay due consideration to our suggestion. \ 

With regard to Indian education we say that 
primary education should be made freo and compul- 
sory and the presont system is most defective inasmuch 
as it does not give the Students a chance of earning 
their livelihood bj^ independent means beyond 
services. It also makes them physically weak 
ns many other unnecessary books are prescribed as 
text- books in the course. We therefore suggest that 
technical education may be given on a more extensive 
scale and such arts may bo taught as to make them 
fit for living an independent life. We also suggest 
that military training should be made a compulsory 
subjoct in the school. 

We also submit for your information that the 
Yadava communhy is a very loyal and faithful one. 
It has always co-operated with the British Govern- 
ment- in times of need. In this connection attention 
is invited to pages 24 to 26 of the All-India Report, 
1925 (enclosed)* in which various Governors have 
acknowledged the faithful services of the Yadavas. In 
consideration of this w’e request that you will kindly 
have special regard for our request as contained above 
and hope that our claims will be favourably con- 
sidered. 

We further request that in the military department, 
like the Rajputs, Gurkhas, etc., separate regiments 
of the Yadavas may be ordered to be maintained and 
that a suitable number of the Yadavas may be 
appointed Commissioned Officers in the Army. 

We request that in the Military College at Dehra 
Dun and also at Sandhurst two Yadava candidates 
may be annually selected by Government to make 
themselves fit for serving as J\Iilitar3- T officers and 
special concessions may be granted to them. 

Many members of the All-India Yadava Mahasabha 
will give evidence if called by the Commission. A 
deputation of the All -India Yadava Mahasabha 
will meet you when you next visit India. 

Wo are representatives of the All -India Yadava 
Malm Sabha. 


Alico, Gojpe, Yadawas, Idaiyan, Sadgop, Goal, &c. 


Not printed. 
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PjiiwnNT : 

Ai.t, Tin: .Mi:miii:iih or Tin: Commission, or Tin: Cdnthal Committed (except Jln.KnuiWAi PncMmAT-r, 
and Hao liAiiAmm M. 0. Kajaii), and or Tin: IJiiiaji and Oiussa Provincial Committee. 


Dopuiauon of fho PROVINCIAL YADAVA (GOPA) MAHASABHA and die 
ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 

The Doputntion consisiod of : — 

Provincial Yadava Mahasabha. 


1. Rai Sahib Sri Ballabh Das, 
Zamindar and Honorary Magistrafo, ox- 
Prosidont, All-India Yadava Mahasabha 
and President, Executive Committoo — 
(Spokesman). 

2. Babu Navadivip Chandra Ghoso, 
M.A., B.L. High Court Vakil, Patna. 

3. Babu Swayambar Das, B.A., B.D.E., 
District Inspector of Schools, Patna 
(Spokesman). 

4. Babu Ramdhani Lai, Morchant, 
Ramdhani Lai — Sita Ram Firm, Patna 
City. 

5. Babu Sipahi Bhagat — Proprietor, 
S.B. Dairy Farm, Dianapur. 

6. Babu Koshava Prasad Mandal, 
Zamindar, Madhapura, Bhagalpur. 

7. Babu Srimant Narain Kirhary, 
General Secretary, Yadava (Gopa) 
Mahasabha, B. & 0., Bhagalpur. (Ab- 
sent). 


8. Babu Bhuwaneshwari Prasad 
Mandal — Zamindar Madhapura. (Ab- 
sent). 

9. Babu Ganepati Mandal, B.A., B.L., 
PJeador, Bhagalpur. 

10. Subedar Bahadur Gumani Ram 
(Rotirod) Shahabash. (Absent on account 
of illness.) 

11. Babu Raghubans Prasad. 

12. Babu Jamuna Prasad Rawat. 

13. Babu Rajdeo Sinha. 

14. Babu Harbans Narain Sinha. 

15. Babu Lalit Narain Mahoon. 

16. Babu Ambica Prasad. 

17. Babu Munshi Mandal. 

18. Babu GaneshDas, Orissa. (Absent). 


All-India Yadava Mahasabha. 


1. Dr. R. V. Khedkar, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
D.P.H., L.M., L.R.C.P. &S., L.F.P. & S., 
Vedant Bhushan (Retired) Civil Surgeon 
and Lecturer in Surgery, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, Ex-President, All-India 
Yadava Mahasabha and President, 
Yadava (Gopa) Mahasabha, B. & 0. — 
(Spokesman). 

64. Chairman : Wo have two documents dealing 
with this matter. One really reached us from the 
United Provinces. It may bo that the Provincial 
Committee may have a copy of it, but it is much to 
the same effect. It is U.P. 481, and the other is a 
document of this province, B. & O. 900 (Memorandum 
from the Yadava (Gopa) Mahasabha Bihar and 
Orissa). How Mr. Khedkar, you, I think are 
representing not the Provincial Mahasabha ? No, 
sir, All-India. 

65. And you, I think, Mr. Sri Ballabh Das, are the 
spokesman for the Provincial Mahasabha; — No, sir. 

GO. To which of you, gentlemen, could I address 
a question or two ? — (Babu Swayambar Das ) ; I have 
been given the honour, sir. 

67. I am very glad, Mr. Swayambar Das. Now, do 
I understand that these different names which one 
Bees in the document, Kai Sahib Sri Ballabh Das, 


2. Babu Navadwip Chandra Ghose, 
M.A., LL.B., High Court Pleader, Patna, 
Behar. 

3. Bala Prasad, B.A., Zamindar, 
Kamptee, C.P. 

4. K. Khamani Singh, Rais and Zamin- 
dar, Mooradabad, U.P. 

Babu N. C. Ghose, etc., really refer to the very large 
Hindu caste of Gowalas ? — Ordinarily we are called 
Gowalas, but we have discarded that name and have 
adopted the ancient name of Yadava. Of course, 
Yadava includes Gopas and'Ahirs in this province. 
These are the names by which my community is known 
in this province. 

68. Ts it more than one caste ? — No, sir. 

69. One great caste ? — Yes, sir. 

70. In point of size, numbers, in this province, 
liow do they compare with other Hindu castes ? — 
It is the biggest; the next biggest caste is the 
Brahmin. 

71. It comes to this then, that this is the biggest 
Hindu caste in the province ? — Yes, sir. 

72. Looking at the census report I see that Gowalas ^ 
are put down as over three millions. Is that right ? — 
Yes, sir. 
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Makasabua and the All-India Yadava Maitasabha. 


73. Brahmins n ro put clown at 1,800,000 odd mid 
Chnmars at over n million. So, your caste is tho 
biggest of nil? — It is about twico tho number of tho 
noxt biggest caste. 

74. Wo have all looked at vour document, and 
I have just picked out two things from it. You rofer 
on page 455 to your support of a sehomo for tho 
* 4 election of members of tho Lower Chamber,” 
which ns a matter of fact has boon put forward 
personally by Sir Gtmesh Dutta, Minister for Local 
Self-Government in n personal memorandum. t It is a 
method of indirect election. Now, just toll mo in 
your own words what is tho scheme in out lino which 
you approve of? — In each village tho voters will 
oloot one or two men from among them, and they will 
be delegates for the election of members for tho lA>wcr 
Chamber. 

75. So, you would lmvo a sort of primary con- 
stituency which would consist of bondmen or tho 
liko, and theso selected persons would vote for a 
member. That is the sort of schomo ? — Yes. 

70. Would you mind just tolling tho Conference — 
wo need not argue it — but tell us why you think that 
system is one which your Mahftsnblia would bo 
prepared to support? — Wo pray for adult malo 
suffrage, as tho number of voters would bo otherwise 
very large, and perhaps it will bo impracticable for the 
election officials to control so many. 

77. Is this your idea, that tho primary electors, 
headmen and so on, would bo elected in tho first 
instance on tho principlo of adult sufjrngo ! — Yes, 
sir. 

7S. And then tho persons so elected would in their 
turn elect tho members ? — Yes, sir. 

. 79. Now, the other point which I was going to 
pick out is about paragraph 0. You say that tho 
representation of your community, the Yuduvns, in 
tho various sendees under Government is very small ? 
Yes, sir. 

80. And you suggest that the balance should bo 
redressed by giving preference continually for some 
years to members of your community ? — Yes, sir. 

81. Speaking generally, wlrnt are tho members of 
your community engaged in ? — Wlmt is their class of 
occupation? — They are cultivators in this province. 
I have said in the mcmornndmn that we are bona 
fide cultivators; wo are one of tho cultivating dosses. 

82. You are not, as I follow, ono of tho five highest 
castes, but, of course, you. are higher in scale, this 
great community, than tho lowest class; You nro 
in tho middlo ? — Wo aro regarded below tho four 
higher castes (Brahmans, Babhans, Knjputs and 
Kayastlms); yes, wo occupy tho middlo position 
between tho higher and tho lower castes.* 

83. As a matter of fact, ns things aro now, mo 
thcro any members of your caste who are members 
of the council ? — No, sir. 

84. If you nro so numerous ns threo million and 
aro bona fide cultivators, ns I hnvo no doubt you aro, 
carrying on ngriculturo successfully, how is it, when 
you attach so much importance to your own participa- 
tion in public life, that no member of your caste 
ever been elected ? — Thero aro very many influences 
working against our members being returned. 

85. Even as things aro now, tho frnnehiso in tho 
rural districts is such as gives a voto to a groat many 
of tho cultivators. Is not that so ? — Quito so. 

86. And I suppose a very largo number of membors 
of your casto hnvo votes ? — Yes. 

87. Why do they not uso them to return somebody 
of your own casto if your casto is so anxious to bo 
represented ? — Thoro aro many influences working 
against our mombors being returned. Thoro is tho 
zamindaris influenco and then thoro aro tho political 
exploiters. 

88. What I feel sometimes when I hoar that 
statement is that political exploiters will not bo very 
successful if othor people refuse to bo exploited. In 

* Appendix, page 460. t See Vol. XVI. 


tho long run, you know tho oxorciso of constitutional 
liborty largely doponds npon people having enough ? — • 
That is duo to our bnokwardnoss in education and 
also povorty. Very few of us aro in Government 
sorvico; wo cannot oxorciso influence on our own 
electors, 

89. Sardar Shivdcv Singh Ubcroi : May I know 
wliothor nnymombers of your community ovor stood 
for election ?• — Yes. 

90. But t.hoy have not yot succeeded ? — No. 

91. Babu Chandrcshmr Prashad : Might I point 
4 out, air, t hat in tho first counoil a candidate of their' 

community was returned ? 

ITOnc/w {Babu Sumjambar Das) : Yes, sir. 

92. Oiairmnn : How does your groat community 
got on in tho matter of electing members to district 
boards ? — Not so well as wo would wish, but still 
there aro members in these bodies. 

93. Ir thoro anything, Dr. Khcdkar, which you 
wish to ndd ? — {Dr. Khcdkar). 1 would liko to add 
that we should lmvo reserved scats in all tho services 
and tho council beenuso our men nro very backward 
and they are under tho influenco of othor pcoplo. 

94. You will excuse my pointing out, Dr. Klicd- 
knr, that whatever may bo said for tho method, of 
rcservod sents if it is applied in some very exceptional 
or critical case, it is not a method, 1 imagine, which 
you think con bo applied indefinitely, and again and 
again to every sub-division of tho community that 
anybody can think of. It. is desirable — is it not — 
ns far as possible, to encourage citizens to slmro 
their powers of responsibility with their neighbours 
even if their neighbours do not belong to exactly the 
samo cnslo ? — Wo aro an agricultural class and we 
are paying more taxes than others and we think that 
some special attention should be paid to us. 

95. IIow many Hindu castes nro there in all ? 

Sir Ifari Singh Gour : 3,500. 

90. Chairman : Yours is a very largo and important 
one and obviously there cannot bo reserved scats for 
every caste ?• — I would request your Honour to hnvo 
separate electorates for backward communities so 
that we shall hnvo some chance to get in. 

97. Up to wlmt point do you think, in the rungo of 
Hindu castes, ono should go if one were to pass out of 
tho backward communities ? Aro all castes backward 
except the top five ? — I would make the division from 
tho point of literacy; thcro are only ono per cent, of 
our mombors who are literates — I mean English- 
knowing people. 

98. I sco your point. Is thero any other point 
which you want to mention specially, Dr. Khcdkar ? 
— For secondary education very many scholarships 
are given to tho advanced classes. We would request 
you to give somo of them to backward communities. 

99. What is tho total number of your caste in tho 
United Provinces ? — It is four million. 

100. Is it tho largest singlo caste in the United 
Provinces ? — I think it is tho second largest. 

10K Which is the largest? — Brahmins. 

102. I cupposo for tho purposo of the census we 
must take Ahirs. You seo in the United Provinces 
they are over 31 millions, Brahmins aro 4$ millions 
and Chnmars are very nearly 6 millions ? — ( Babu 
Sivayambar Das.) Thero aro Ahars as well as Ahirs; 
these aro separately returned in tho census; though 
they practically form one paste. 

103. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Would you liko to have 
the election confined to Yadavos; Would you like 
to have your candidates elected by your own caste ? — 
Preferably. 

104. Supposing that were not possible what would 
you like to have ? — From the provincial point of view, 

I have said that wo want adult male suffrage and we 
want independent, election. 

105. As cultivators how are your interests different 
from the other cultivators ? — There are cultivators 
who are coming in larger numbers in the services; 
they aro coming into local bodies and district councils. 
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ion. C'iU) ymi !«’ll urn Jjritv y»m, n*i ml! ivrtD>»'/>, differ 
from elw amoral body of MilMv«tnm ? - J do not 
uti'ii'nUnml tin* qm.tion. An rultivutont wo mnv not 
differ, 

107. Am cuUivtitntn, nm not your iiitwdfi ihe 
tut nt liar cultivator/* ?- An ritivejm imr intercut 
firo not (ho fintti'% no lorn: n* tv** mr* kept Imrl: in the 
fs^rvuri, m th* 4 tojuvvntation in tin* council nnd other 
local ImthtM, [J>r. K/.*/Utir): Some o{ the niUtVhtnm 
in th^ Bombay pro idmicy nn* Rrnbrnmt mid they are 
No i\t the tune of the election;! (hey Imvo 
more hh^rtv to chon- n their o \\ n men* 

1 OS. I tumid ray yon had heifer rdttfftt* yourrclf ? 

-Hut give ni free primary education ami help in the 
rerofnlnry education. 

Hkk You could nd; f«»r free primary (duration, hut 
vtm cannot Imvo political right « till you Imvo educated 
yiMirjeJvri 7 — {///duj Su'ty'wfatr /Ai*) : It in fh»>, State 
which rdtouM route to mtr r»*-ruo. 

Chu rmati : \\V quit*' t.ee the importance of the 
ra*e* you have m your mind. How bed it rhmihl he 
dealt with the Conference will have to con »idrr. 

110. Uni Un htulur *S\ f.\ U*>\j : You Imvo imid thnt 
your candidate'* cannot expert to he ejected hv 
renoui of tie* rntnindiun* influence tvnd the trick* of 
the political exploiter* ami you advocate indirect 

elect ion ? — Yc u 

111. Will no* the rarntndnr he able to influence a 
fewer number of elector*, a * wo idmll Imvo in indirect 
election, than h« can do when the dee* ton i** primnry, 
that m to ray, when even* one hiv* n vote 7— -Zmnmdnn* 
are rnnundnni; there are big ?ntnmdnni t there are 
email rmmndfUT* nnd there are petty rnmindan*. 

112. What I ftirnn f>t, i 1 * them not a greater clmnee of 
that influence being iv^'d to the drmd vantage of 
your people if the numlw'r of cb-ctom in Mimll? — 
We do n«>t fluid; mi berau.*** in that ram we nil nil he 
(rifle t c» combat the ifitlu<*nr*» which might he brought 
upon our community. The few dec torn will he within 
our influence; they will he within our right. 

1 13. The entire villages nro not inhabited hy 
your people? — No, hut wham our population is large 
a*» compared with the population of other castes and 
when' t h« influence of the zemindar is not an very great 
wo have a chance. 

!M. Hut that chnnro you Imvo now? — I do not 
think so. 

H«i. Do you not think thnt indirect election will 
ho to your disadvantage rather than to your advan- 
tage?— Tlmt is a matter of opinion. {Dr. Khedhar): 

I luivo requested in the inemornndum thnt we should 
have proportional representation in addition to the 
adult franchise; that will hdp our community a great 
deal. 

1 1G. Indirect election will not help you in any way 
mid ko you am giving it up ? — I am talking about 
tho memorandum submitted for All-India. 

117. Chairman : It stands liko this: I am obliged 
to you, Uni Bahadur Roy, for bringing out this 
point. Tho provincial deputation in its memorandum 
and apparently by its spokesman is rather attached 
to tho idea of indirect election about which you 
pointed out that if there aro fewer people who nro 
going to elect, it does not necessarily diminish tho 
outside influences upon them. On the othor hand, 

I think the other body, represented by Or. Khedkar, 
is not very much wedded to tho idea of indirect 
election but pins its faith on proportional representa- 
tion. Is not that go ? — Yes, sir. 

118. Babtt Chandreshvar Prashad : You understand 
that if there is adult suffrage tho number of voters 
would bo largo but if indirect election is introduced, 
the number of voters who will be primarily concerned 
in tho election of tho members to tho council would be 
decreased. Now* the question is whether this decreased 
number would como under the influence of the 
zamindara or not. I would suggest to you, is it 
that you thought that possibly the village headmen 
who -would be elected indirectly could be supposed to 


>'» iihovn all influence*! because they would be elected 
by nil Jim village?! and perhaps by u secret ballot? 
i on think that they would ho persons who would bo 
nbovo ah influence;! and thereforo it would not bo 
po-i-ubjo for Influential zarniruinns or anybody to 
l>rmg them under any compulsion ? — Balnt Swawmbar 

Dns) ; You 

JJO. i hat i* fo jtay they would ho nbovo compul- 
sion 7 — Ye?. 


Am:NJ>rx:* 

(Tide Anhwkk- to Q. 82.) 

12th February', 1020. 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to letter No. K.M. 271, dated tho 
hit February, 1020, of tho Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. II. If. A. Carter, requesting for a further explana- 
tion, wo Imvo the honour to supplement a note eluci- 
dating tlw portion of our " Yndnv caste. 

Tho spokesman, Afr. Swnynm?>cr Das, did not 
undendftnd the question 82. “ You arc not, as I 

follow, one of the five highest caste . . . You nro 
in tlw middle ... in reply to this ho meant 
M middle ” in the sense of prosperoas condition 
of th»» present Hindas. But, in truth from the 
religious and historical basis of Bhaguml Gita tho 
Yndvm nro second among tho Hindu national castes 
ns in the Hindu ancient Code tho castes were framed 
ni Brahman, Kshatriyn, Ynishyn nnd Sliudra, 

About 3000 n.c. the Kshatriyos wore further divided 
into Solar mul Lunar Dynasties, blit in tho timo of 
•Shri Kristina t>oth of thorn had relations by inter- 
marriages; such as Shri Krishna’s sister was married 
to Arjuna who belonged to Solar dynasty. But, after 
the fall of Yndnv through poverty tlioso two seets 
were completely separated GOO to 1300 a.d. 

The Solar Kshatriva (Rajputs) were greatly 
influenced by Buddhism and began to have inter - 
marriages with Shudras and even in modem times 
that practice has been still continued. But tho 
Yadovas kept intact in themselves and established 
great kingdoms of their own in Nepal and South 
of Vindyndhnri hill, the history’ of the Gopa Rashtra, 
Kalchart and Deogiri Yadvas is bound in history'. 

After 1300 A.D . 

During tho Moghnl period, fighting Yadvas wero 
ruined by poverty and exclusiveness as they had not 
done intermarriages with other rising castes. They 
continued this practico even up to the present 
period nnd have thereby remained imhelped and 
unnoticed so far by the castes who got advanced in 
education and wealth liko Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Knycsthas. But they have kept up their martial 
spirit and have fought like brave soldiers under the 
flag of tho British in all the previous wars. In the 
last war 100,000 Yadva recruits were supplied by 
our community. 

Thus, gentlemen, you will observe that the Yadva 
community though poor in wealth and education, still 
lias ancient purity and chivalry of the Yndnv race of 
Shri Krishna. So, it has maintained the Second 
number of the ancient division of castes. Khedkar’s 
** History of Yadavas ” gives details of this ancient 
community. 

Regarding Kaycsthas. 

They are Kslmtriyas, no doubt-, but are not con- 
sidered. to have kept up the purity of their either 
Solar or Lunar dynasty which is mixed up in them. 
Moreover, they have never been the fighting soldiers 
in numbers in any of the past British wars. They are 
almost clerical and mercantile people. Thus, they 
cannot have the right of being classified as Martial 
people of the Second or Third Division. 
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Dogrn, «1 fit h, Patlmn mid Pfinjnbt Molmrmnadriii, do 
not- forgot (ho Jnclubnmi Ahir/* 

Sir //area art Butler inn do /In* following reply nn (ho 
Limitnimut Governor of (lie* Untied Provinces to t ho 
Ahir KojiivtnntntivfH of (lie Punjab, U.I*. nnd Delhi on 
I ho mh duly, HUS * 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you fur your loyal and com- 
plimentary addre s. \ am glad to moot you thin 
morning and to Jitvir from you about your achieve- 
ments, your hopes, your aspirations and your history. 
Your history in an ancient onn and you aro justly 
proud of it, You Imvn (old inn this morning what I 
know before that yon were loyal in tho Mutiny and 
I know of no occasions on which your community has 
not, been loyal. You certainly responded in tho 
present crisis, which I am the brat to acknowledge, 
nnd l thank you cm behalf of tho Government. ” 

Tho Lieutenant Governor of tho Punjab, Sir Michael 
O'Dwycr^ referred to tho Aliirx in )iis convocation 
address on the 22nd December, 1017, in the following 
eulogistic words : — 

" I will take another i as t mice, that of the Ahir, In 
tho Punjab they are comparatively n small tribe re- 
st heft'd to two or threo districts around Delhi whore 
they art' known as sturdy agriculturists who can make 
a Itviug m tho barren sandy soils which Joss hardy 
and persevering tribes would despise. But they aro 
endowed with a strong tribal spirit and great cohesion 
and so mo of their lending men assisted also by a few 


young men who aro graduates of tho Punjab Univer- 
sity realising tho duties and rospoasibilitics prenonted 
by thin Groat War, appealed with such success to 
their traditions nnd thoir tribal fooling that tho 
Ahirs of tho eouthom Punjab stand out to-day as 
tho first Hindu tribo in India in the proportion of 
men sent to Hie Army. That great rally is not to bo 
forgotten either by tho tribe or by the Government 
in whoso cause it has been put forth.” 

The following press note issued by tho United 
Province ? War Board and published in the Leader in 
(he month of August, 1918, will bIiow tho great 
enthusiasm shown by tho Ahir Communities in 
enlisting themselves ns recruits during tho Groat War. 

“ Somo interesting details of tho fighting men 
supplied by various castes in tho United Provinces 
may be gleamed from tho statomont showing tho 
constitution of tho Indian Army on tho 1st January, 
1018. It is not possible to publish tho actual number 
of men who wero then serving; but tho following* 
comparative percentages show what progress has 
he on mndo by somo of tho leading castes. During 
the year 1017 the greatest progress was made by the 
Ahirs whose number increased by over 1000 per cent. 
In other words tho Ahir community furnished during 
tho Wnr ten times as many Ahir recruits os there were 
Ahirs serving in tho Army a } r ear before. This is' 
main!}' duo to tho constitution of special Ahir com- 
panies for mon of this caste and to tho efforts of the 
Ahir Mahasabha.” 


I\Ir. AKHOURI RAGHUNATH SAHAYA, Police Inspector, President of the 

Subordinate Police Association. 


120. Chairman : Mr. Akhouri Knghunath Snhnya, 
aro you an Inspector of Polico in this province? — 
Yes, I am. 

121* I am given to understand that you aro tho 
president of an association called tho Subordinate 
Polico Association? — Bihar and Orissa Police Asso- 
ciation. 

122. Just toll us first of all ploaso what that 
Association is, what its ambition is and what are 
tho ranks of polico that may bo included in tho 
Association? — Tho inspectors, sub-inspectors, and 
writer hoad-constablos aro included in it. 

123. What is tho membership of your Association? 
— It is from 1,500 to 1,700. 

124. How long has your Association been in 
oxistonco? — For tho last sovon or eight years. 

125. I imagine it is formed in order to look after 
tho interests of those ranks of tho service which aro 
callod subordinate? — Yes. 

120. Wo should like to understand about your 
own service. How Jong havo you been in the Police 
servico ? — I entered the servico in 1907. 

127. In what rank was that ? — I entered ns a sub- 
inspector. 

128. And in duo course you have boon promoted 
and you aro now art inspector? — Yes. 

129. Just as a mere matter of interest as we go, 
is the entrance by examination or by selection? 
How is it done ? How do you come to be appointed ? 
— Now it is purely by selection. 

130. And when you were appointed? — Then also 
■it was by selection- 

131. Let us see if I have got the organisation of 
your force correctly. At the top there is the 
Inspector-General, Mr. Swain. He told us that there 
were three Deputy Inspect or- Generals and I think 
one Assistant Inspector-General ?~Yes ; the Assistant 
Inspector -General is his personal assistant. 

132. Next to him there is a superintendent of police 
for each district and under the superintendents there 
would be deputy superintendents and assistant . 
superintendents and then the inspectors; is that 
right ? — Yes. 1 


133. So that tho next higher grade to you would be 
really tho deputy superintendent ? — Yes. 

234. I thinlc the thing on which the Conference 
will bo glad to have your view is this. One question 
that certainly arises is the question whether- the, 
polico force in a province should remain what is 
called n reserved service, that is to say, remain 
under a member of the executive council who is 
not responsible to the local legislature or whether 
tho servico should be transferred as it is called, that 
is to say, bo in charge of a minister who would be 
responsible to the local council. What I would 
like you to tell me is this. Are you able to give us 
any information as to tho view of your Association 
generally speaking on that subject as to whether 
they would bo in favour of it or whether they would 
not be in favour of it ? — I think, sir, we would not 
favour a transfer at present. 

135. I wish you just to tell me in your own way 
what are the reasons which you have for that view ? 
— We think that the efficiency and the betterment 
of our conditions of service and contentment would 
be marred, or at least greatly suffer, if it becomes a 
transferred subject. It should not be made so at- # 
least till a change in the mentality and the attitude 
of the people and the council towards us is forth- 
coming. 

136. You are reading that, are you not ? Practi- 
cally I have collected my thoughts and put them in 

writing. __ 

137. It is a very wise thing to do. But you will 
excuse me if I ask how it came to be written down. 
Was it because after the suggestion was made that 
you might come to give evidence you thought it 
well to collect your views and put them down on 
the paper? — Yes. But long before that we had 
submitted a sort of note to the Inspector-General 
of Police and it was done before it was known to us 
that I was going to be examined. 

138. The Inspector-General of Police told us of 
what he had learnt of the views of your Association 
when he was here and I gather it is the fact that your 
Association made a report to him? — Yes. 
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139. As to what you aro reading now, are you 
reading from your report to the Inspector- General 
or the substance of it ? — Practically it is the same 
with some additions. 

140. You are expressing to us in substance, are 
you not, what you formerly expressed to .Mr, Swain ? 
— -Yes. 

141. Would you mind just telling mo this ? Was 
the report which was made to Mr. Swain by your 
Association considered by any committee ? — The 
members of the central oxecutive council, as we call 
it, are scattered in different places. But we have 
got some of our principal members, here among 
the members of the central executive council. We 
had a sort of informal meeting, consulted some of 
the prominent members, such as the ex -presidents 
and so on and then we drafted the report Then we 
called also for the opinions of other members from the 
mofussil. 

142. Do you mind just answering this question? 
Please answer it entirely. You are quite free to 
answer. Were those meetings and that opinion you 
hold without any external suggestion ? That is 
to say, was it your own doing or did other people 
suggest that a particular view would be welcome or 
approved? — Nobody suggested anything to us. 

•143. It is an independent act? — Yes. 

144. Now we will go back to the reason. You say 
in what you read to me just now that you are afraid 
that efficiency will suffer ?— Yes. 

145. What do you mean by that ? Why ? — Because 
there will be too much interference with our duties. 

*146. Just make it quite clear what is in your mind, 
because after all this is a mere prophecy; it is 
estimating what might happen. What do you mean 
by interference ? What is it you are afraid of ? — * 
I think I am allowed to speak out very freely ? 

147. . Very freely ? — What we think is that if there 
is a minister at the top he is likely to be approachable 
by other people who will go and tell him “ this 
constable or this sub -inspector is bad ” and things 
like that; and all sorts of people will come and tell 
us “this is what the minister W’ants you to do.” 
Such things will happen; that is to say, in other 
.words, we will not be quite free and impartial as we 
would like to be and as we are now, 

148. Just tell me on one other subject. I dare 
say you know because I think it was reported in 
the papers that when Air. Swain was here he was 
asked some questions about corruption in the police 
force. I will tell you in substance what he has said. 
He told us that he thought there was an improvement 
in the intermediate ranks, but he feared that there 
was a very strong custom among the ordinary 
constables and the like to receive payments and he 
said he thought 99 per cent, of them probably in 
that sense were corrupt. On the other hand he 
said he was satisfied there was a great improvement 
in this respect that there was not the bringing of 
false charges in the way in which they had sometimes 
been encouraged. Well now, what do you say? 
You are an inspector and I see from the returns which 
have just been sent m that so far. as dismissals for 
corruption in the ranks of inspectors are concerned, 
they are practically free. Perhaps the other members 
of the Conference might like to know ..the figures; 
I will have them circulated. The figures are for 
five years, 1923-27. Apparently in those five years 
in this province there have been 118 cases where a 
man has been dismissed for corruption and 271 more 
cases in which he has been otherwise punished and 
this is divided among inspectors, sub -inspectors, 
head constables and constables and I am very giaa 
to know that as far as the inspectors are concerned 
there are only two cases of dismissals m the hve 
years and as far as other punishments go, there are 
only three cases and what is perhaps better still is 
that for the last year, 1927, there was no case cither 
of dismissal or of other punishment among 6 
inspectors. With regard to sub -inspectors the figures 
are 15 cases of dismissal, taking the five years together, 


and 34 casos otherwise punished. Head constables 
21 cases of dismissal and 31 cases otherwise punished; 
constables 80 cases of dismissal and 203 cases other- 
wise punished. Now, Inspector, you have been 
in the force for some years. What do you say about 
the prevalence of corruption, that is to say, taking 
money for doing their duty in the force ? — I think in 
spite of our starving w T ages the subordinate ranks 
have improved marvellously during the last twenty 
years. 

149. It is suggested to me that it is not the right 
way of putting it. It may be put— taldng money 
for doing something in connection with your official 
work. Defining it like that, you think the position 
has greatly improved ? — Yes, in spite of the very 
poor wages that we are getting. 

150. When a case has come to the notice of the 
inspector such as yourself — I suppose from time to 
time such cases may come to your notice — what* 
does an officer like youself do ? What is your 
action about it ?— I would like him to be prosecuted 
or dismissed or punished in some other way. 

151. If you find out that it is true, of course ? — I will 
make my own enquiries and if I am satisfied that the 
complaint is true I would like the man to be punished 

152. Is there a report made by the inspector to 
his superiors ? — -Yes. 

153. You report I suppose to the superintendent ? — 
Yes. 

154. But who decides whether the case is made 
out ? — If it is a criminal case the magistrate decides. 

155. Who decided whether the case is sufficiently 
serious to justify a prosecution ? — The superintendent. 

156. Is it any part of your duty when a case of 
corruption is suspected, to make enquiries and see 
whether there is evidence to support the suspicion 
— Certainly it is. 

157. You do that? — Yes. 

158. Then I suppose the question as to whether 
the case is one which justifies prosecution on the 
evidence is decided by your superiors ? — Yes. 

159 One other question. You say that the rate 
of pay is still not very high ? — Quite so ; it is very poor. 

160. Do you think the present rate of pay is one 
of the causes or encouragements of corruption in 
the ranks ? — Certainly it is one of the main causes. 

161. Since you have been in the service, and 
especially in recent years, you had sub -inspectors 
under you. Do you think — let us take the last ten 
years — that you detect an improvement in freedom 
from corruption among sub -inspectors ? — Yes, there 
has been a vast improvement. 

162. Has the pay of the sub -inspector been raised ? 
— Yes, it was raised some years ago. 

163. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : The first thing 
that I would like to know from you is whether it 
has been resolved by your Association that you 
should represent the views of the Association ? — Yes, 
in the sense that we had a sort of informal meeting 
where it was decided that I should come and represent 
them being their president. 

164. There has not been a general meeting of the 
Association ? — It is advertised for the 26th of December 
at Muzaffarpur ; that is our annual conference. . 

165. I want to know whether there has been a 
general meeting of your Association for your election 
as the representative of the Association ? — I am 
already their representative because I was their 
president at the last conference and I continue to 
be the president for the whole j^ear, that is until 
the next president is elected. , Every president 
remains in office for one year. 

166. I quite realise. The question is that no 
special resolution of that sort has been passed in 
the council that you should go and represent the 
case of the Association before the Statutory Com^ 

mission? — No. , < 

Chairman : I may make it quite ciear. My 
impression is — -it is quite second-hand but my 
impression is that after the suggestion was made, 
and if I may say so very propel 
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]\Ir. Swain was here and he was asked a question : 
“ Are any people whom you refer to willing to come 
to give evidence?” then a message reached the' 
Conference that if it was decided to call anybody, 
this gentleman of the Bihar and Orissa Police 
Association was quite ready to come. 

167. Babu Chandreskvar Prashad : I am much 
obliged to you for that information, sir. (To the 
Witness) ; It has been read out to you by the 
Chairman to what extent corruption is prevalent 
among the police. Of course We remember that- 
Mr. Swain has already told us that corruption was 
prevalent among 99 per cent, of the constables and 
head-constables, 75 per cent, in the grade of sub- 
inspectors of police and about 50 per cent, in the 
cadre of inspectors of police, and that he takes an 
optimistic view of things about the future. Now I 
would like to know whether you also subscribe to 
this view ? — I do not. 

168. You do not? You think that corruption 
in the police department is not so prevalent as has 
been stated by Mr. Swain, the Inspector- General of 
police ? — Well, it is so difficult to make a division 
by measures. But surely, as I said, the police to-day 
is not what it was 20 years before. There has been 
marvellous improvement, as I said for the last twenty 
years. 

169. That is not my question. I simply wanted 
to know from you whether you subscribe to the views 
that have been expressed by the Inspector- General 
of Police ? — Pardon me. I have already said that 
I do not agree to that percentage. 

170. Would you let us have the percentage that 
you would fix ? — It is so difficult to fix a percentage. 
But all that I can say is that surely there has been 
tremendous improvement. 

171. Chairman : I just might just point out, if you 
do not mind, that the two questions seem to be rather 
different. It is quite right to ask the witness, and 
-we are very glad to hear his answer that ho would 
not accept the high estimate that was suggested. 
That is a very important fact. But after all it is 
not possible for him to give us the percentage of 
corruption as it would be for the head of the depart- 
ment. ' In the nature of things the head of the 
department gets the reports from the inspectors 
from all the districts. Is that not so ? 

Babu Chandreskvar Prashad : I thought possibly, 
sir, that as he was the chairman of this Association 
and as an inspector he must have some information 
about the constables. 

Chairman : I attach equal importance to the answer 
that he has already given that the estimate given 
by the Inspector- General is in his opinion somewhat 
high. 

172. Babu Chandreskvar Prashad : Another ques- 
tion that I want to ask you is that whatever you 
find here stated about the constables and sub- 
inspectors and inspectors of police does not in any 
way reflect the general morale of the public, or does 
it ? — Your question is not quite clear to me. 

173. My point is this, and I want to make it 
perfectly clear to you. You find that after all a 
statement has been made that 99 per cent, of 
constables are corrupt}, 75 per cent, of sub -inspectors 
are corrupt, and about 50 per cent, of inspectors are 
corrupt. Mow the question is, is it because all 
Indi ans have got such a low morality, or is it because 
the genoral atmosphere of the polico sorvico lias boon 
such, or that the temptations that are generally offered 
in the police line are responsible for this extent of 
corruption? — If I may bo permitted, I might ask 
whether you want mo to give you reasons for the 
corruption, is it not ? 

Chairman : Yes. 

TTffnass .* Then I would like to givo you my 
reasons. It is mainly duo to inadequate pay and 
allowances, partly due to want of better treatment 
at the hands of the council, tho magistrates and tho 
superior polico officers, and tho habit of tho parties 
in tho wrong to offer bribes. 


174. Chairman : By “ habit ** you mean 
(t custom ” ? — Not exactly custom. It is like this 
— if I am in trouble, I think if I pay something, I 
could get out of that trouble. 

175. Babu Chandreskvar Prashad : You have just 
now said that sometimes when people are in trouble 
they feel that by bribing it is possible for them to 

• get out of that trouble ? — Yes, that is human nature. 

176. You know that ideas of that nature are not 
possible for people to conceive unless they know 
the percentage of their success in such efforts ? — But, 
did I not tell you that, twenty years before, the 
police was very bad ? And that reputation has been 
shadowing the police everywhere. After all, bribery 
is not confined to the police alone. You must know 
that. 

177. That is not the point. I do not want to 
make any complaint against the police service. You 
must never be misunderstanding me like that. All 
that you have been pointing out just now is that 
perhaps 20 years before there was an atmosphere 
like that, the police have since then very much 
improved, and it is possibly because of their past 
bad reputation or good reputation, whatever it may 
be ? — No ; it was certainly the bad reputation that 
was shadowing us. No doubt about that. I should 
be very frank in telling that. 

178. All the same you agree that it is not the 
general tendency of the mass ? — What ? 

179. Corruption? — To offer bribes? 

180. No ; it is not a question of offering bribes. 
Taking of bribes is a low morality ? — -Yes. 

181. That, you do not think, is a general tendency 
of the people ? — Neither is it a general tendency 
of the police, 

182. Of the police? Right you are. Then you 
have said that possibly low pay is the reason for 
this corruption ? — I have given you many reasons ; 
low pay is one of them. And allowances, for instance. 
When a sub -inspector goes out, or inspector goes out, 
ho does not get sufficient to perform his journeys, 
and things like that. And then partly to want of 
better treatment at the hands of tho council and tho 
public, tho magistrates, and even the superior police 
officers, and, as I said, the habits of the parties in 
the wrong to pay. 

183. Now, so far as the Council is concomod, I 
should like to know whether the measures that have 
been recommended for increase of pay have boon 
successful in the council or not? Of course I do 
not expect that you have very much information 
about these affairs ? — Yes, cortainly. I have tried 
to follow it. - If you will kindly put any diroefc 
question, I will answer. 

184. The question is whether measures recom- 
mending increase of pay for tho pooplo in tho Polico 
department have been successful in tho local council 
or not ?- — So far as I am awaro, thoro has boon up 
till now no such measure before tho council, but 
then there were proposals by tho Inspoctor-Gonoral 
to tho Government which woro turned down bocauso 
they were never sure of gotting them through tho 
council. 

185. Do you know' that thoro has boon sinco 1921 
an increase of about 20 lakhs in the polico budgot? — 
Yes, thore lias been somo incrcaso. 

180. And most of that goes to tbo increased pay 
of sub-inspectors and constables ? — The pay of tho 
sub-inspectors and inspectors, as I said, is tho samo 
now as it was eight yoars ago when it was increased. 
After that there has been no incrcaso although wo 
have been crying oursolvcs hoarso for it. 

187. So you think that tho incrcaso in tho polico 
budget lias not gone to mnko any increment in tho 
pay of constables and sub -inspectors of polico? — 
Well, you know the constables nro drawing Ks. 15 now, 
and you know how thoy nro living. How tho increased 
provision in tho polico budget lias gono I cannot toll 
you. 

188. I am not discussing at all as to how thoy are 
living at present. Tho whole question is I have not 
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jeen able to , make myself quite clear about tho 
ncreased allotment in the police budget.. Some time 
before it used to stand at a figure of 41 lakhs. After 
hat it was about 60 lakhs, and now it stands at about 
30 lakhs. Tho -whole ‘question is, since this increase 
ias come and the police budget lias almost doubled, 
!ias the pay of the constables and the sub -inspectors 
ncreased or not ? — Doubled since when ? 

189. Since 1912? — During this period tho sub- 
inspectors got only one increase, from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 80, with a sort of increment which comes to them 
at Rs. 10, sir, after five long years of waiting. 

190. But we were told by Mr.. Swain, your Inspector- 
General, that constables used to get something like 
Rs. 7 or 8 before that ? 

Chairman : The matter seems to mo to be very 
Fully set out at pages 1G6-9,* and while I do’ not want 
to stop you, the inspector, oven if he is tho president 
of the Police Association, cannot know tho legislative 
mystery. 

Bahu Chandreshvar Prashad : I simply wanted to 
point out, sir, that as a matter of fact so far as tho 
increment of pay of the Police department is con- 
cerned, the legislative council has been very 
sympathetic. • 

Chairman : Well, that is done. On tho other 
hand, if you look at the book here you will realise that 
if there is fierce opposition to certain other heads in 
the police budget, then of course the general offect 
is that the police budget in some way or other will 
suffer as a whole. It may be that the opposition is 
justified in moving particular reductions, but you 
cannot expect the police administration to say 
everywhere that they do not mind the votes against 
any special branches, or votes against particular 
services. Paragraph 22S* proves quite clearly the 
attitude of the legislative council. It says • — “ Yet 
the police budget has been the object of persistent 
attack there. The motions for reduction fall into 
three classes : (a) reduction of a nominal amount, 
implying a censure on the department; (6) reduction 
under particular items; and (c) lump reduction 
from the budget as a whole.” On the other hand, 
at page 167* it is said quite clearly that : “ It may 
be said that the direct results of the councils .control 
on the police budget in the past seven years have not 
really been unfavourable. Government have been 
able to secure sufficient support from the non-official 
benches to maintain intact the standard of police 
administration ” and so on. Mr. Swain read out, 
you remember the approval of the council. Do you 
want to criticise that ? 

191. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : No, sir. May I 
put a few more questions? ( To the untness) : You 
have said that the members of your Association feel 
very much apprehensive about their efficiency’' if a 
transfer of control is effected ; that is to say, if your 
department is brought under a minister ? — Yes, I did. 

192. You have at the same time also said that you 
feel that efficiency would be lowered, and it might 
happen in this way, that a minister would be 
approached by some’ people and some people might 
come and tell you that the minister likes to do this 
way or do that way. That is what you suggest ?— Yes. 

193. Beyond that perhaps you have got no 
grounds to support your views?-— I have got other 

grounds as well. ^ _ . . 

194 May I know what they are?— For instance, 
the question of the betterment of the conditions of our 
service and contentment would also simer. 

195. Am T to understand that you apprehend that 

if a change of control is effected, your prospect or 
betterment is gone, and that the minister would 
necessarily be apathetic to it i Having re fc a * . " 

attitude of the council in the past with regard to .me 
police budget, we have grounds for that lea^. 

196, That is exactly why I put that que-.ion, sir, 

* because it is stated at page 1GG * the l ^T 

tliat out of forty-one motions for reduction tne 
majority were withdrawn being onl v token motions, 
* Vol. XII. 


and that clearly shows that they wore intondod moro 
or loss for tho puiposo of eliciting information rather 
than effecting the actual cuts proposed. 

Chairman : Do I understand you to think that 
tho account given at pages ICC, 107, 108 mul 109, 
taken as a wliolo regarding tho attitude of tho 
council and all those is inaccurate, or yoh think is 
accurate ? 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : I personally should 
suppose that it is not vory fair to tho council. 

Chairman : I assuro you that nono of us wishes 
to bo in any way unfair- I want to say that tho 
gonoral effect produced on my mind is tliat Ihcro has 
been a good deal of opposition to tho police and to tho 
polico budget as a whole. I quito agree with you 
in rogard to what you said was tho attitude of tho 
council on tho question of incrcnso of pay to tho 
polico subordinates. Of course the inspector has 
given us tho reason for his apprehension, and tho 
reason for tho opposition of tho council is partly 
because tho council docs not feci that it hns got 
sufficient responsibility, and it is a perfectly good 
argument to consider that if you entrust tho polico 
department to a minister and to tho council, their 
attitude to tho minister may change. I think mysolf 
tliat this witness was brought forward simply to 
ascertain this fact about corruption, and tliat 1ms not 
been challenged. Tho fact remains that tho Inspector- 
General was accurate when lie said tliat lie hod 
this information from these gentlemen, and wo now 
learn that it is a fact, and you have heard tho grounds, 
right or wrong, on which this witness 1ms based bis 
opinion. 

' 197. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Only one more 
question, sir. Is it possible for you, of for any rnon in 
your position to hold views against your own officer ? 
— Yes. For instance, you have heard even in this 
Conference, that I do not agree with tho Jnspector- 
GeneraFe percentage. 

198. Sir Ilari Singh Gour : You have said, 
Inspector, tliat you aro afraid tliat people will go and 
speak to the minister about the sub-inspectors and 
so on. But have you any reason to. suppose tliat 
people do not go and speak the some thing to the 
executive councillor ? — As I said, they are not so veiy 
approachable. They aro quite aloof now, 

199. Mr. Athar Hussain : Perhaps you say they 
are not dependent on the vote of the council ? — That 
is another thing. That is exactly what I have in rny 
note. 

200. Sir Arthur Froom : Regarding this corruption 
amongst the constables, you told us that when they 
are detected in taking bribes, they are punished ? — 
Yes. 

201. There are always two sides to the bribery. 
One is the man that accepts the money, and the 
other side is the man who gives the money. In 
cases of these corrupt practices, is the man who 
gives the money to the constable also punished ? — ; I 
think very rarely. There might be 1 in 100 cases. 

Chairman : The form in which punishment takes 
place sometimes in the police force is dismissal. 
There is no corresponding punishment possible in the 
other case. * 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; There is prosecution. 

202. Chairman : How many cases of prosecution 
or conviction of the police were there last year ? — 7 
could not tell you. 

203. Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan : I am not at present 
asking you as to the advisability of transferring the 
police department to Indian agency or not, but as 
vou have made a statement against the transfer of 
police to the minister, I want to as k you this question. 
You are aware perhaps that a minister who is in 
charge of a department has mostly to consult the 
head of the department about matters of high policy. 
He does not as a rule interfere in the details of the 
administration. Are you aware of tliat ? — I think the 
minister is supposed to have his v / will, v. V * 
imposes cn the dep ^ 
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204. Not in every enso ? — I think a strong 
minister would do so. 

205. 13 uf that- is not the gonernl otiquotto of 
ministers. They cannot go into the details of 
ndministrnt ion. It is mostly tho duty of tho Inspector- 
General. In such matters as tho promotion or 
appointment or such things, it is tho Inspector- 
General of Police who docs it. Is it not bo ? — 
Nowadays tho Inspector General does it, promotion 
up to inspectors. 

200. In other departments, for oxomplo ? — I hnvo 
no experience of tho system prevailing in other 
departments. 

207. Hut you can understand this broad question, 
that tho Inspect or -General of Polico makes tho 
appointments. As regards tho sub-inspectors, it is 
tho Deputy Inspootor-Gonornlof police who is generally 
responsible for such nppointmonts ? — In this province 
at least the final appointment of sub-inspectors also is 
made by tho 1 nspcc tor- General. 

20S. It may be so in this province, but in tho Punjab 
it is not so— and I do not know about other provinces. 
Now, supposing tho Inspector Genoral is subordinate 
to a minister and your department is transferred to a 
ministor, (ho Inspector Genoral would mostly have to 
do with tho appointments of inspectors. Thon, do you 
think that tho ministor would bo liable to intrigues in 
tho administration of tho polico force, may listen to 
some recommendation or other in making appoint- 
ments or interfere in othor ways ? Is that your view ? 
— Yes. In other words ho would influence appoint- 
ments, promotions and punishments. 

209. But a ministor in chnrgo of polico would act in 
tho sumo manner as a ministor in charge of other 
departments. Would ho not? — ^cs, but tho Police 
unfortunately is a very peculiar department. 

210. But, why should bo interfere ? Why should 
the minister in charge of Police particularly interfere in 
the administration of tho police, in the details of tho 


department, and a minister in charge of other 
departments shopld not so interfere? — I cannot tell 
you, sir, about othor departments, but what we are 
afraid of is this, that in matters of appointments, 
promotions and punishments, punishments especially, 
thoro aro likely to bo a great many injustices. The 
superintendents for instance -will bo under the minister, 
and fclioy will be keeping an eye on him, and things like 
that will happon. * 

211. But, what then would be the function of tho 
Inspector General ? Is ho a mere spectator ?- — All 
cases of punishment do not go to him. That is why we 
say this. If Police at oil becomes a transferred subject 
all powers of dismissing sub -inspectors and higher 
ranks should ho confined to the Inspector General only. 
Those powers should be taken away from the super- 
intendents and deputy Inspectors General. In fact, we 
have been pressing for it for some years. 

212. Chairman : I think all wo are concerned to 
know is what is liis view, and his view undoubtedly is 
this, for what it may be worth, that he thinks that both 
in the matter of appointments and in the matter of 
promotion his class of officer is safer as things are now, 
and his own view, right or wrong, is that if the transfer 
of police was effected there would be a risk of 
punishments and promotion not aways being done on. 
the merits of the case. That is his point. I am not at 
all saying whether that is right or wrong, but that is his 
view ? — Yes, sir. 

Chairman : Yes, I have no difficulty in 
understanding what he wants to say. Whether ifc is 
right or wrong is a different matter. 

Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : If that is so, supposing 
Indianisation of tho police force takes place. 

Chairman : I think that is quite a different point, 
Indianisation is the question of whether an officer is an 
Indian or Buropean. Tho matter on which this 
witness lias been giving us information is not, in my 
view, that, but on the question of where the control of 
tho police should lie. 
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The Bilmr Landholders* Association 'which submits 
to tho Indian Statutory Commission on Reforms its 
statements and opinions in the following pages on 
some of tho subjects which will fall within tho scope of 
its onquiry, is an organization of the Zemindar com- 
munity of the provinco of Bihar and Orissa. Tho 
Association is one of tho oldest, institutions in tho 
province, a body which is duly registered and recog- 
nised by Government. Its views are sought for and 
opinion invited by Government, on questions of public 
importance. Its importance was recognised even 
when this provinco was a part of the presidency of 
Bengal. It- has always in tho past tried to servo 
crown and country, and its services havo been from 
time to trimo great]}* appreciated by Government. 
Tho Association has stood loyally bj* Government in 
times of political stress and strain, and its members, 
individually and collectively, havo given them, their 
ungrudging help and co-operation in tho maintenance 
of law and order. Tho Association lias received 
special consideration at tho hands of His Majesty tho 
King-Emperor and H.R.H. tho Prince of Wales during 
their vists to this country, and it had the privilcgo of 
entertaining His Royal Highness at a very largo and 
successful garden party in tho heyday of tho 
Non-co-operation movement, 

Tho Association has been in existence since 1878 
and has its branches in the province. The members 
of the Association number 870 and belong to a class 
which holds a substantial stake in the country and is 
conservative in outlook and sober in thought. Its 
members are thus drawn from high social status, and 
among them are men of light and leading in tho 
province, who can legitimately claim a share of the 
credit for tho successful working, in the provinco of 
Bihar and Orissa, of tho Reforms of 1010, howsoever 
halting and disappointing these havo been to them. 
Tho services of its office-bearers and members havo 
been sought for and availed of by the local Govern- 
ment. Its President, the Hon.-Mnhnrajndhiraja of 
Dnrbhnnga, and tho lato Rai Bahadur Krishna Sail ay, 
ono of its former Secretaries, were members of the 
Executive Council, while tho present Indian member 
of the Executive Council was one of its Vico-Presi- 
donts, and of tho two present hon’blo Ministers, ono 
was a prominent member and tho other was ono of its 
Secretaries before thoy accepted their offices. 

Tho Association will furnish, in timo for tho arrival 
of the Commission on tho Indian shores, tho names 
and addresses of its members who will bo willing to bo 
examined by the Commission, for tho elucidation, if 
necessary, of tho points raised in this memorandum 
It regrets that it cannot do so now, because its 
members are at different places for a ehango * on 
account of the heat of tho plains. 

We reserve our right to modify tho views contained 
in this memorandum, if necessary, os well ns to 
furnish such supplementary materials connected 
therewith as may bo availablo in a reasonable timo 
before tho Commission finishes * its labours in this 
country. 

In a country like India where illiteracy is appalling 
and political education among the masses is nil, we 
havo to guard, os cautiously as is consistent with tho 
idea of progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment, against any catastrophic change in the system 
of administration. For these reasons, while democ- 
racy is yet on its trial in other politically advanced 
countries of tho West, it must remain for the present 
for India a distant goal to bo reached by successive 
stages. Any extension of tho franchise as it exists at 
present, conferring by a mere stroke of pen suffrage 
on people innocent of the alpha and beta of the 
political powers and privileges which this innovation 
will undoubtedly bring in its train, must be ruled out 
of consideration. It will yet take time before the 
present electorate, brought into existence by the 
introduction of the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms 
eight years ago, will bo able to appreciate in its proper 
bearing a modicum of the political significance 
attached to the vote which they have been called 


upon to cast. Most of tbeso voters havo never availed 
themselves of the ojiportunity of exorcising their 
franchise, whilo others must havo boon at the polls 
so far only once or twico. 

Tho Bihar Landholders’ Association considers tho 
present basis of franchise, for which tho lato Secrotary 
of State and Lord Chelmsford wero responsible, ns 
irrational in so far ns it violates tho well-known 
principle of representation on tho basis of taxation — 
a principle which should form tho bed-rock of every 
representative system of government. In view of 
tho illiteracy rampant among the masses, this maxim 
should be particularly and steadily kopt in dew in 
determining tho basis of franchise, in order to ensure 
political advancement through tho process of o volu- 
tion and not of revolution. Wo propose therefore 
that tho present electorate should bo scrapped to 
make room for the construction of ft now ono, which 
should ho based on tho principle of representation in 
the legislatures of tho different section of tho peoplo 
in strict proportion to their respective contributions 
to tho exchequer of tho State. Wo may for this 
purposo divido tho population broadly into threo 
divisions representing in tho main the tlirco important 
interests which provido to -day tho sinews of war for 
tho upkeep of administration. These are : the 
Znmindars and landowning classes paying revenue to 
Government, tho ryots paying road cess and tho 
ass esse es who pay tax on their incomes and are drawn 
either from tho services or • professions, or from 
business, commerco and trado. The future electorate 
should bo composed mainly of these interests which 
should havo seats in tho provincial legislature fixed 
in the samo ratio which theso interests bear to each 
other in regard to their financial liability to tlio State. 
This will ensure representation in the government of 
tho country of tho sections and classes of the peoplo 
which ought to havo a potent voice in its affairs. 
This schomo, in tho opinion of this Association, will 
afford a rational and scientific basis for the franchise. 

Tho method of election at present offers many 
difficulties which can bo minimized by adopting a 
more suitable one in its place. India is a country of 
long distances, and tho polling stations are such 
a far cry from tho homes of tho votors that it is not at 
all surprising that most of them are disinclined to go 
there or that corrupt practices on such occasions 
become tho order of tho day. This state of affairs 
not only generates unwholesomo tendencies in tho 
votors, but also retards their political education, as 
most of them havo not tho time and inclination to 
attend the polling station. It would therefore be 
desirable to reconstruct tho present electorate as 
well as tho existing system of election. In a country 
where even the knowledge of tho tliree R’s has not 
mado any appreciable headway among the population, 
the direct system of election which has. been set up 
by tho Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, bringing in its 
wake a large mass of voters who cannot know their 
new political responsibilities in the circumstances now. 
existing, has come in for a good deal of well- deserved 
adverse criticism. It will take decades before the 
present voters can rise equal to the occasion. While, 
tliorofore, we would like very much to go back upon 
the present system of election, to one somewhere 
midway between the present and the indirect system 
that prevailed under the Minto-Morley scheme of 
Reforms before 1919, we do not recommend such 
a course as it would mean a retrograde step. But in 
view of the wide franchise already existing, and for 
the reasons stated above, we are emphatically opposed 
to the extension of the present franchise even by an 
iota. 

While fully appreciating the merits of the system of 
voting by ballot, it can hardly be denied that the 
system encourages secret and underhand tactics which 
are calculated to demoralise both the candidate and 
the electorate he seeks to represent. We would 
therefore recommend open .voting, which will quicken 
in 41 r'-utor^^ e habit of decision,^ induce in them 
\ , ndent on* 1 : ‘^elevate their 
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oomposocl of oloctod snombors of tho council, which 
would support him throughout. It is not an enviable 
position in which he is placed when ho is obliged to 
seek tlio support of an oflicial bloc . Indeed tho 
support of this group, as long ns it exists, will always 
bo ’available to him, but ho should, ns far as possible, 
bo independent of it. Thoro nro othor difficulties in 
tho way of tho formation of strong Ministerial parties 
in the provincial' legislatures. But ono of t.heso which 
enu easily bo removed is tho nbsonco of patronngo in 
tho hands of a Minister with which ho could wold his 
followers into solidarity. Wo proposo that in future 
Ministers must have u potent voico in dispensing 'titles 
and decorations, and on his advice those should bo 
conforrod. In higher appointments, reserved to bo 
mado by nomination by Government, tlio recommen- 
dations of tho Ministers should always bo respected. 

It will not do to throw all blame on the Ministers by 
saying that they liavo not dono thoir host to organiso 
partios of their own. They aro creatures of circum- 
stances ovor which tlioy liavo no control. With 
ignorance reigning in tho country nothing is so oasy as 
to generate prejudices against ono who throws in his 
lot with tho Ministers, who aro regarded ns not merely 
playing second fiddle to government but oven as 
subsorving the purposes of an alion' Government. It 
requires rare courage on tho part of an elected member, 
who lias his oyes fixed on tho gonoral election, to faco 
tlio odium of tlio public by joining tho ranks of 
Ministerialists. Nor * have tho Ministers any of 
thoso inducements as in Groat Britain which will kcop 
intact the allegianco of their followers. Yet as parlia- 
mentary government is sot up in this country, with a 
strong opposition party manipulating all tho moans at 
its disposal to wreck the constitutional machinory, it 
will seem not only eminently dosirablo, but, in fact, 
a sheer necessity to bring into oxistonco a strong 
constitutional party- which would correspond ns 
‘nearly ns possiblo to tlio groat Conservative party of 
England, consisting mainly of tho landownors and 
people with a permanent stako in the country. It 
should be possible to create such conditions as would 
be conducive to tho birth and growth of such a party, 
a power for immenso good in tho political evolution of 
;the country. Yot another difficulty which occurs to 
us as standing in tho way of the formation of a strong 
constitutional party is the scant courtesy shown at 
present by the members of the Executive Council to 
tlio Ministerialist party, whoso views and representa- 
tions tlioy ofton ignore. Even the intervention of 
the Ministers does not carry much weight with tho 
Executive Councillor. This probably causes the 
. Minister’s party to leave him in despair and break 
up into pieces. 

Tho question of the growth of ‘informed public 
opinion is closely interlinked with the growth of 
parties. With strong and energetic political parties 
in the country, it would bo possible to create in tho 
minds of tho people an interest in the discussion of 
questions of public importance. The more tho 
public have opportunities through tho agencies of 
such parties to consider tho pros and cons of such 
questions, tho more would it bo conducive to the 
growth of informed public opinion. At present the 
. electorates, not to speak of the masses, have no idea 
of the machinery created by the M. C. Beforms, nor 
of the privileges and responsibilities which it has 
conferred upon them. The very conditions which 
promote the growth of informed public opinion are 
conspicuous to-day by their absence in our public 
life. What is of - the utmost necessity to-day is to 
set up without delay, in the absence of active political 
parties, an agency to carry on publicity in certain 
directions. This agency should explain in the two prin- 
cipal venaculars of the province, in short pamphlets 
the true meaning and scope of the political reforms, 
the functions of the legislatures, and the part which 
the electors play in them and the privilege they have 
of moulding the form of government and of shaping 
its policy, and the responsibilities that are thus cast 
upon their shoulders. The agency should also keep 
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the doctors informed of* tho important proceedings 
of tlio council. Tlio Government and Ministers may 
also from timo to time enter into defence and explana- 
tion of their moasuros and policy. This is all the 
more necessary to combat the prejudices which are 
formed in the absonco of vernacular newspapers 
tornporato in tono and sober in outlook Until these 
have como into existence it will bo suicidal to the 
best interests of tho country to sit tight and loavo tlio 
masses to wallow in political ignorance and rust in 
prejudices croatcd for them by the extremist vernacu- 
lar press. A resolution to broadcast vernacular sum- 
maries of tlio proceedings of the Bihar and 
Orissa* Council was adopted by that Council in tho year 
1923, but it was not taken up in earnest, and was 
givon up as a failure. It seems that tho experiment 
was not givon a fair trial. To say that there was no 
domand for tho publication is to presuppose that 
there was already political consciousness in the 
electors as early as throe years after tho inauguration 
of the present Beforms. If these publications had 
been continued they must have forced themselves 
upon tho attention of tho people for whom they were 
mount and stimulated their interest in politics. Tho 
masses in India aro inarticulate, and it is expecting 
too much of them that they should apply for these 
publications, or express their appreciation by corres- 
pondence. Political and public bodies were so much 
occupied with the hectic days of Non-Co-operation 
that they had not by that time shaken off its influence. 
Thoir pronounced aversion to official publications may 
also explain tho indifference. At any rate things havo 
much improved since then and it may be hoped that 
tlio Commission will sco tho advisability of 
recommending tho formation of such publicity 
organisations by Provincial Governments. 

Public opinion is not much in favour of the nomina- 
tion of officials to tho legislatures. But we recognise 
that the legislatures will need export advice and 
technical knowledge. Hence it will bo desirable to 
reserve a few seats for officials, which should be 
filled by nomination of the heads and of the secretaries 
of ono or two of tho more important or technical 
departments. The only justification for the presence 
of officials such as tho Secretaries of various depart- 
ments is that they are to assist the Ministers. A plea 
like this, if resorted to at all, will not hold good in 
view of the fact that these Secretaries are as much 
birds of passage as, if not more than, the Ministers 
themselves. In the circumstances the bulk of the 
statistics and information, if not all, supplied on the 
floor of the council through the lips of the Ministers 
and of the Secretaries are supplied to these officials 
by the permanent heads of the departments, by 
whom we mean the Begistrar, or the Assistant 
Secretary, and tho staff working under him. While 
the Secretaries and the Under-Secretaries come and 
go, like the Minister, these permanent officials go on 
for ever till the end of their official careers. The 
services of the secretariat and of these permanent 
heads will always be available to the Minister and the 
Parliamentary Secretary. It is time that the office 
of Parliamentary Secretary provided for in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Beport should be created in 
every legislature. This will come as a handy patron- 
age to the Minister and add support to his elbow. 
Besides, it will offer opportunities of training to 
capable men, and will mellow them through the 
sobering influence of office. 

The territorial divisions of the country for adminis- 
trative purposes into provincial units have been open 
to grave objections, and this for valid important 
reasons. No uniform principle has been followed in 
setting up these provinces, and it is no wonder that 
.the Indian public have urged from time to time their 
redistribution on a linguistic basis. Nowhere is this 
defect more conspicuous than in our own province. 
Orissa has been tacked on to Bihar, although the 
former is far from the latter involving a good deal of 
administrative inconvenience. This is why two of 
the Judges 'of the Patna High Court have to hold 
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no country would liko ovory tlirco’ yours to put up 
with tho worries and oxponso of a general election, 
but also because in India this disturbing affair 
generates, each time that it takes placo, a tremendous 
volumo of communal animosity. Wo would therefore 
suggest- for these weighty reasons that tho life-time 
of tho Legislative Assembly, and of the Provincial 
Councils which would under our scheme becomo tho 
lower chambers, be extended to five yearn, and that 
of tho upper chambers, both in the Central and 
Provincial Governments, to seven or eight' years. 

. Tho position ami powers of tho Governor should be 
left intact, as these nro by no moans extravagant-. 
Wc arc against any power boing given to tho legislature 
to, curtail tho equipment and paraphernalia of 
Governor, necessary for tho maintenance of tho 
dignity of his office. They liavo conformed ns far as 
possible to the prnctico of a constitutional ruler, and 
it may tie hoped that as tho Provincial Government, 
corresponds more and more closely to a full fledged 
pari imnent ary cabinet system they will continue to 
act as strictly constitutional rulers. 


The position of Ministers in relation to tho Governor 
needs only such orientation as the implications of tho 
cabinet system necessitate, otherwise* tho status quo 
should lx) maintained. It- is higlily dcsirablo that 
one half of the number of Ministers should be drawn 
from each chnrnl>er and Hint tho upper chamber 
should bo tho recruiting ground for tho Chief Minister, 
who should have tho responsibility of choosing his 
Colleagues. Tins will promote solidarity in provincial 
cabinet which is soon to tako tho plnco of the present 
system of administration. Tho Ministers must work 
on tho basis of collective responsibility. This will bo 
in the interest of tho healthy growth of parliamentary 
government in this country. It will stop Ministerial 
intrigue, averting much of the bickerings which inter- 
fere with tho efficiency of administration. Tho 
csscnco of parliamentary government is tho collect ivo 
responsibility of tho Ministers. But in India, partly 
duo to tho defect ivo system of dyarchy, and partly 
to communal animosity, tho principle of joint respon- 
sibility has been honoured more in tho breach than in 
the observance. Much of this deplorable stato of 
affairs is duo to tho absenco of a strong political 
party in tho council pledged to support the constitu- 
tion. Wo have already dealt with tho question of 
political parties in ono of tho foregoing paras. 

The' classification of subjects into transferred and 


reserved departments needs abolition by tho trans- 
ference of all subjects oxccpt tlireo. Tho subjects 
now described os reserved should bo transferred to 
the Minister, with tho exception of Law and Order 
and Revenue. These should bo transferred to the 
Central Government, and made imperial subjects. 
This will do away with dyarchy. Another alternative 
which suggests itself to us is that these subjects 
may be retained as reserved and form a now separate 
portfolio in tho direct charge of Governor. They 
w’ill thus to a certain extent remain within the pur- 
view of the local council, which will more effectively 
provent breeding in the Police a spirit of irresponsi- 
bility. Revenue may also bo classed as a transferred 
subject if a statutory safeguard is provided to 
maintain intact and inviolable the pledge given by 
Government in tho past with regard to the zmnindan 
tenure known ns Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue, and to prevent attack on it either by direct 
or indirect taxation, proposals for which wo have 
hoard mooted lately. In passing, we may be per- 
mitted to note that this system was accopted by the 
zamindars in the beginning at a ^atl°ss, and that 
thev suffered this loss for a long time. Now that 
tiiev have improved the land by their own resources 
ancLoxertions, it will be against all accepted canons 
of fair play, justice and public policy to throw -them 
overboardfand turn loyal and influential supporters 
of Government into a discontented community . 

We consider that the inauguration ? f ® e< 
''chambers in all provinces is not only desirabK.but 


oxtrornoly nocessary. Tho present uni-cnmeral legis- 
lature in tho provinces is a popular assembly which 
will go on reflecting in its deliberations tho prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies of an unenlightened proletariat. 
As a popular assembly, it will bo prono to bo swayed 
by tho gusts of feelings of tho unthinking masses. 
It will ho tho last placo for a dispassionate discussion 
of public questions. Yet it will bo tho provincial legis- 
lature which will plft}’ in an over increasing degree a 
very important part in tho life and affairs of tho 
pooplo. It would therefore bo nocessai’y to constitute 
a revising chamber working sido by sido with tho 
popular chamber. The necessity of an upper chamber 
will become all tho greater when wo bear in mind 
that there will, in all probability, always bo, in this 
country, so long as tho present alien Government 
continues, a political party strong enough to bo 
reckoned with, which will bo actively ranged against 
tho Government and will try to wreck any constitu- 
tional machinery sot up by it. Jf England, with its 
literate population and informed public opinion, has 
felt tho necessity of a revising tippor chamber con- 
sisting of tho conservative elements in society, there 
is no roason why tho system of bicameral legislature 
should not bo introduced into this country. It will 
not do' to dismiss this idea by saying that thoro aro 
difficulties in tho way of this suggestion being given 
effect to ; nor need tho sotting up of as many upper 
chambers as thero aro provinces frighten anybody. 
Wo note that in tho past this question has not 
engaged tho attention that its importance demands. 
But wo hope that tho present Commission will bo 
impressed with tho force and validity of this proposal. 

What will bo tho constitution of this chamber is tho 
next point to bo discussed in this connection. Wo 
would not lay down any hard-and-fast rulo as to tho 
number of scats in tho upper chamber.. It should 
consist of tho holders of hereditary titles from Raja 
and Nawah to aU highor orders and tho heads of 
impartiblo estates. It should bo noted that in this 
province such persons number only somo half-a-dozen. 
They should not liavo to depend either on nomination 
or election but should have hereditary seats. 

Five scats should bo reserved to be filled-by nomina- 
tion by Government from among (a) retired Ministers, 
(6) ox-membors of the Executive Council either of tho 
Governor or of tho Viceroy, (c) retired members of 
tho High Court bench, ( d ) ex-Presidents of the various 
legislative bodies, and (c) ox- Vico Chancellors of tho 
University, resident in tho province concerned, or 
(/) from among those who have as non-officials 
rendered notable sorvice to tho country by their long 
connection with its public life, and who would be 
unwilling to face the music of a general election, but 
the benefit of whoso advico and ripe experience the 
country can ili-afford to loso. Eight soats should be 
filled by nomination from officials, including the 
Ministers and tho members of tho Exocutivo Council. 
Tho rest of the soats, which will bo fifty per cent, of 
the total number, should be thrown opon to election. 
Tiio qualification for voters in the presont special 
constituency of tho landholders for tho Provincial 
Council should bo retained, each district forming a 
constituency and .returning one member. A member 
of the future equivalent of tho present Council of 
State should have the right to take his seat in, and 
take -part in the discussions of, his provincial upper 
chamber. Four seats should bo filled by the eleotion 
of members of the lower chamber, as well as of 
ex-members of the provincial councils who have put 
in ten years of service in them. One seat should 
also be reserved for the -planters in -the province. 
Five seats should be filled by election by the repre- 
sentatives of the assessees-of income-tax and super-tax 
to return one member in each division. One seat 
should -go to elected .representative of the Indian 
Alining Federation and one to that of the Indian 
‘Mining Association. 

'The table below will show at a glance approxi- 
mately the^ various elements and their strength 
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J'ronndal Sternal Chamber.- -W , > would ntiiwifl 
<•<'»'<« if (ilK.n ]iro]i<>K(‘(l liy iw for tlio Upper 
(JiimihiT in t\ province f Iui.h ; — * . 

I. Attfonmf jo Tho following classes < >f 

« lioidd Jrnvc. a i Mil «i nit. in file upper 
ciminttfr by virtue of their position without 
t hi* mwe-rify nf offer mg themselves for election :• — 

(i) All Jiajiw tun! Raja Bahadurs, hero- 
• iifnjy mu! pctcnmil; (ii) nJI Xnwnbs, 
JjrmJitfirv and pemonnl; (iti) all pmprieforw 
of import iblo ivqatrvi paying a rovemio of 
IN. It >,000 or nl jo vn. 

Ity Ten seals must bo filled 

by nomination by ( Jovomor flow among c z- 
Ministers, Memhrni of *I»n Executive Council, 
r.r»Jligh Court Judges. r.r-Vico-ChnncpJ)orH nml 
and rr<IVtsulpn(H of (ho provincial legislature 
nvirirnt in the province* concerned. 

*h By plcction. fifteen scats should bo filled 
by i opto Tutntive \ of land-holding constituencies 
consist imr of voters who pay either IS*?. d.OOO ns 
Government revenue or R*.\* 1,000 ns row. Five 
seats elmuld ho filled by icprcscntatives of 
eonmieieial elates, Ten members to he selected 
by Lover House from a eonMhnency consisting 
of tho members of the Lower House and re- 
members of the council. Total 30. 

AH Ministers must bo czojjicio members of tho 
Hons* Experts may be nominated from rimo 
to time when neces-'my, but they cannot vote. 

The Upper Chamber will shnro equal rig) it in 
initiating legislation with the Turner House. Jt will 
have a to vising power with regard to Money Bills 
which will originate in the Low* r House alone. The 
Upper Chamber win anvud as well ns reject Money 
Bills. 

Upper Chamber in Central Government . — Tiie Upper 
Clmmhor of tlio cent ml lopishitinc will consist of 


Wjfiio clcinciiJs os nmko up tlio provincial Upper 
Clmmbor nml will bo drawn through similar threo 
ciiiuiiiftlft thus : — 


(1) Automatic scats. We propose to introduce 
tlio principle of hereditniy seats in this Upper 
Uimnbcr also as we have done in the provincial 
Upper Chamber. For this purpose, all Indian 
title-holders above thoso of Baja Bahadur should 
huvo tho right to sit in this Upper Chamber. 

(2) By nomination. A certain number of 
scats to bo Idled by Govern or- Gen oral from 
among cx-Mcmhcrs of tho Viceroy's Executive 
Council, cz- Presidents of the Central Legislafcuio 
(both Houses), and cx- Chief Judges of High 
Courts, resident in India. 

(3) By election. Tho remainder of the seats 
to bo filled by member's elected by voters enjoying 
substantial property* qualifications or paying 
high income fax and by members returned by 
tho Legislative Assembly and the provincial 
Upper Chamber and also by tlio representatives • 
of such other interests as may be of all-India 
importance. 


In conclusion, wo would point out that wo have 
only indicated changes in tho present constitution 
which is based on responsible system of Government 
on tho lines of western countries with slight modifica- 
tions hero and thero suitable to local conditions. 
But wo feel very strongly that India requires a 
constitution which should not be a blind imitation 
of tho West. India's peculiar conditions, circum- 
stances, habits, sentiments, traditions, temperament 
and atmosphere require a constitution which should 
be an admixture of suitable features of both the 
eastern and western statecrafts. W6 hope this 
Commission will be able to evolve a constitution of 
tho typo which would confer blessings upon all 
classes and communities in India. 


Memorandum submitted by BIHAR AND ORISSA MUSLIM ASSOCIATION. 


IxTitooc’criox. 

Tn presenting the caso of fho Muslims of Bihar 
and Orissa for tlio safeguarding of their minority and 
communal rights arid interests in the ensuing political, 
economic and administrative readjustments and 
Beforms wo propose to take advantage of tho sugges- 
tion offered by tho Secretaries of the Statutory Com- 
mission that wo are 11 not expected or required to 
deal with all subjects covered bv tlio Commission's 
terms of Reference but only such as especially 
concern tho ease to bo put forward ” by us. Our 
reply to their invitation to present our case will 
** not cover tho whole field under each head but will 
bo limited only to particular matters desired to draw 
attention to.'’" This will, of course, not bo token to 
imply that Bihar and Orissa Muslims am one whit 
loss interested in any other matter affecting British 
India and tho Province or, as Mr. Lloyd George has 
just put it, in “ tho whole field of the future govern- 
ance of India which lies open to the Commission” 

If anything tho Muslims are even more interested 
than others !n tho general political progress of this 
great country, to which they liave given their own 
glorious traditions of organised democratic Govern- 
ment and of the gerierous treatment arid status of 
minorities, as well as of recent executive institutions 
and civic and financial developments which still form 
tho basis of modern Indian Administration. Equally 
are they interested in the economic arid administrative 
reconstruction and reform of art’ existing order of 
things where, to quote the greatest chronicler and 
statistical' authority of British Rule m India, Sir V I . 
Hunter, “from the' highest oflicial to the lowest 


there is a firm conviction that we have failed in our 
duty to the Muslim subjects of the Queen, The great 
section of Muslims were declining under (the present 
system of British) rule; and in every District the 
descendant of some line of princes is sullenly and 
proudly eating his heart out among roofless palaces 
and weed choked tanks. The Muslims were excluded 
from the army and the law; and revenue administra- 
tion passed out of their hands ; the judiciary was 
either Anglicised or Hindunised, while the Permanent 
Settlement (and its pitiless Besumption Laws) led 
to tho wholesale eviction of Muslim landlords and 
purchase of their estates (after deliberate or accidental 
defaults), by their Hindu servants.*- The Hindu 
Collectors of revenue were transformed into landlords 
and their Muslim masters became their serfs." That 
In diati Muslims are always giving actual proof of their 
vital interest in British rale, ns well as in the progress 
of self-government, is undeniably demonstrated by 
tho fact that the proportion of Muslims in the Army 
to their total population, according to figures supplied 
by Government of India during the Great U ar was 
much higher than' that of any other community. 

We- whole-heartedly and emphatically join in the 
popular demand for Indianisation of the sendees and 
the Army the immediate termination of Dyarchy and 
grant of autonomy to the Provinces; and the intro- 
duction of the fullest responsiveness to public opinion 
and of representative government in all nation- 
buridino- Departments of the Administration, lye 
join unequivocally in the demand for the long and 
unjustifiably overdue separation of Hie executive arid 
judicial functions, the abolition, of the entire India 
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^Memorandum submitted by Bihar and Orissa Muslim Association. [Continued , , 


Offico and of its control over tlio Governments in 
India, in tho granting of largor powers and broader 
fraticliiso to tho local bodies and tho legislatuies, and 
fullest responsibility of provincial cabinets to tho 
legislatures and in t-lio joint responsibility of Ministers. 
Wo also demand tho curtailment of tho present exten- 
sive and dangerous powers of tho Provincial Governors 
to veto all important measures, to dismiss any or all 
tho Ministers and to resume direct charge of any or 
all tho departments, to secure passage of any legisla- 
tion ho considers essential, to rostoro any budget 
heads voted down in tho legislatures by tlio simplo 
mul elastio process of arbitrary certification. Wo 
join also in tho protest against the appalling growth 
of administrative expenditure and the disproportion- 
ato enhancements of salaries and allowances to the 
Superior Services, and against tho consequent starving 
of tho nation-building departments of Education, 
Sanitation, Industries, Agriculture, etc. Wo resent 
also tho indirect and damaging control of tho Financo 
and Political Appointment Departments and its 
members in charge over tho expanding activities of 
these otlior Departments, which has been complained 
against vainly by many Executive Members and 
Ministers quito recently. 

Wo are, in our memorandum, confining ourselves 
to those other and even moro fundamental and 
immediate questions of administrative and economic 
readjustments where the Muslim interests cannot, 
for some timo to come, be adequately reviewed or 
pressed for in joint or national demands and represen- 
tations. This wo do in no schismatic or anti-national 
spirit; but merely to secure that fair distribution of 
material rights and intellectual and social develop- 
ments which can alono ninlco uniform progress or 
efficient administration possible. That such sepaiato 
and special rights and interests exist has been 
ropeatedly and unreservedly accepted alike by the 
Indian and British Government and by all sane 
political loaders. That the safeguarding of them is an 
urgent and important problem is amply recognised 
in all tho Despatches, ltoports, Pacts and Constitu- 
tions hitherto evolved, and has recently been empha- 
sised by tho communal tensions and riots, which are 
admittedly tho natural result of politico-economic 
maladjustment undor present form of the Rcfomis, 
as frankly confessed in tho official review of “ India 
in 192G-27.” That these minority claims cannot bo 
recognised by “ a purely mathematical treatment 
especially in Bihar and Orissa, U. P. and Bombay ” 
, has been asserted in bis dissenting minute to tho 
Government of India’s Fifth Despatch by Sir William 
Vincent, an executive member of tho Viceroy’s 
Council from our Province, where he said “ Lord 
Minto gave on behalf of the Government of India a 
binding pledge to the Mohammedans which Lord 
Morley endorsed and Lord Hardingo repeated that 
their position should be estimated not merely on 
their numerical strength but- with respect to their 
political importance.” That these rights are not 
merely conditioned by or limited to religious differences 
wo will make clear in subsequent detailed cliaptors, 
and this has been comprehensively indicated quito 
recently by Mr. Lloyd George when lie drew pointed 
attention to tho fact that “ a great practical difficulty 
arises from tho fact that religion divides tho people 
into separate communities in a way for which there is 
no precedent or comparison in any other country 
, . . and the Muslims would view with horror 
any arrangement by which the preservation of law 
and order would (in the present transitional stage) be 
naturally left in the bands of the Hindu majority. 
That these special' interests constitute a fundamental 
problem even in cases where there is numerical 
majority has been analogously admitted in the 
joint Report of 1919 where it is pointed out that all 
over India the non-caste “ other Hindus,” who number 
about one -fifth of the total population of India, are 
, (politically and socially) in a similar position to the 
Madras Panchamas, and were unrepresented in' the 
Reformed Council of 1909.” This was also emphasised 


by tho Government of India in tho famous Fifth 
Despatch as follows; — “If tho Reforms of 1919 
aro not to start with a hoavy handicap . ♦ . wo cannot 
oxpoct. co-opomtion and good will of tho non-Bralimin 
so long as thore is no provision to secure thoir interests. 
Tlio Madras representatives upon tho subjects com- 
mittee of the Statutory onquiry of the Montngu- 
Chelmsford Reforms declined to recommend the 
transfer of any subject in tho Madras Provincial 
Government unless soparato provision is made for the 
non-Bralimins ; and wo are certain the Madras 
Government share this view.” If this is the unabashed 
attitude and position of a community which has, as 
tho Franchise Committee pointed out, “ an over- 
whelming electoral strength of 22 to 1 and electors 
prcpondoranco of 4 to 1,” it is not difficult to under- 
stand tlio position of tho Muslims who are in 
minorities of 11 per cent, in Bihar, 4 per cent, in C.P., 
3-5 por cent, in Burma and only enjoy a nominal 
majority of 54 por cont. and 55 per cent, in two out 
of 9 Provinces whore, however, they are almost 
equally undor tho domination of Hindu monoy- 
lendors, lawyers, Zemindars and landlords agonts 
(ns graphically pointed out ever since tho days of 
Sir W. Hunter) and wlioro thoir present olection 
strongtli is still considerably less than that of the 
Hindus and their representation in council approxi- 
mates to 30 per cent. only. In the Superior Sorvices 
of tho Government of India Muslim representation 
stands at 2*9 por cont. ns against 20 per cent, for 
Hindus and 77-1 por cont. for Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans, whereas tho Muslim population in 
India is 24-07 por cent. With regard to this unsatis- 
factory position of tho Mussulmans in tho services 
an ox-Presidont of tho National Congress and Muslim 
Loaguo and ox-Exocutivo Member for Justice and 
Police, tho Maharaja of Mahmoodabad felt con- 
strained to remark that “ tho Muslims regarded 
separato and adoquato representation as a sine qua 
non of their adhesion to tho introduction of popular 
franchise.” They would have no hesitation in with- 
drawing thoir support (from the Reforms and national 
agitations) if they find that under tho proposed scheme 
their position in tho administration of the country 
would bo worse off than what it is at present. It 
is but natural that they should not like to be domi- 
nated hy any other community. As pointed out by 
the Right Honourable Mr. Amir Ali in a letter to the 
Times in 1920, tampering with the communal repre- 
sentation of the Muslims (in electorates and services) 
would "create distrust botli in the pledges of the 
Government and of the Hindu leaders.” The 10-85 
por cont. Muslims of Bihar and Orissa and 22-07 per 
cent, of India are not reactionary enough to deny 
“ all goodwill and support to national or Reform 
Schemes ” and insist on “ non-transfer of ai^ subject,” 
like the Non-Brahmin majorities of* Madras, nor (as 
Lala Lajput Rai admits in his press letter of 27.4.28, 
about the Democratic League of the Punjab 31-8 
per cent. Hindus cum 11-09 per cent. Sikhs) would 
Muslim “like Government to resume its pro-reform 
absolutism, unless this undemocratic body of foreign 
dictators could givo us a constitution which would 
reorganise communal representation ” in, favour of. 
tho Punjab Hindus. But we wish it to bo distinctly 
understood that wo want effective and automatic 
safeguards of our minority and communal rights to bo 
incorporated as a' fundamental clause in all future 
constitutions and administrative and services schemes. 

In the present conditions in India we Would not 
recommend the transfer of the subjects of law and 
order as well as of Justice and Defence. Equally 
would we then hesitate to ask for the withdrawal of 
the present check by the Governors and the Viceroy 
over the Ministers or over majority votings of Budget 
heads or essential legislation. Wo would also have the 
greatest difficulty in asking for larger powers of 
financial and administrative independence of Muni- 
cipal* District, Local and other bodies if we continue 
to find that present conditions persist when, con- . 
‘trolling in Bihar and Orissa populations of 11 lacs, 
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Mi:mohaniujm huximittkd iiv Hiiiah and Ohihma Muslim Association. 


[Cwlhutal. 


II rrntiM mill li*U mmN lvipwlivoly nml litmneivi to 
(!m vxbmt of *tS Iw'i, 1*5 «ror*M anil inmiy lmn 
annually* in f )»« y did in J0LW1NJ, (hay ponojvi only 
l> l mui It Mu'iluu C'hiuriunu ivqmotivoly mil of AS, 19 
and *H1 " liodtoi/' and as ndinitfoil )>y Iho (Jovom* 
mniit "in tho J92! olnotioa* Mu*i)mi a i did not 
ovon their fonnar {motion and flu* J937 chief ions 
tiirnad out avail worm*/ 1 so much /io, iw Air. Nairn 
proved in (’otinril, tlmt " out of HI) Loral elective 
Imdict Mtailitn Mara antiraly tinrrpre ianta<I in no ]e*i?i 
than 1)7.’* Wo will Imva morn to any presently about 
t ?ia abuo »l complete nxrltinion of Murium in Hunt local 
Ixidtai fiom educational grnnt;»rin*nid ; from oxpondi- 
t up* on Mahtalat and Urdu SelinoN, grnnta for 
Huddlin' i, Furniture and Library, Krauts to Muslim 
Primary and Si^ondary Krhooht. 

MelhtvL t oj Jlrpmnittil inn, pment nyMeni of 

raprr mutation by inamvt of M>]>i\rnto i»Vdi)rutc i dioulil 
continue. Thin principle of representation Him boon 
definitely recognised in th« Montm'U-Chelrmfonl 
H«'(onni a i the Southhoramdi Coimniinirm rays: 
"Tim Montm*ud7h"Hn , d»ril Report rooognisn tlio 
tuvenitv of communal Representation for thn 
MnbtimnmdmH. AH Loral (lovr rntnontM and mod of 
tha avid'Mif' we received is mmnimouriy in favour of 
this. Tim Hindus nru in mil) ft nut ini agreement with 
diet common d*‘dre; in expn* *»rd in the National 
CongriHi-Le.ujuo compact of December, Utltt, at 
Lurhnmv (which dm Government described iw a 
landmnrl: in Indian polities and an iwroinpViuhrri 
fact) co al>m urn a groat majority of lucsodntiom, 
political and nompolitienh Wo td**o agn^o witli tlio 
advu-o of dm Komi Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Punjab, Bengal* V, I\ and Bombay, not to revive a 
coutrovcrsv that lias boon lordly composed already. 
Tlio Government of India in ita Dispatch on thm 
report also admits that " India i.s not prepared to take 
tlio first i»t ep i toward* responsible government upon 
i„iv other road. In ihqorinining the ratio m tho 
various Provinces we should have to Mart vritli 
certain established data: < 1 > Tim Mohmmitndfiiis 
have boon definitely promised some electoral advan- 
tage on tho ground of their political importance; 
(2) Thev are tho poorer community; (3) Ijmir 
Census strength by no means corresponds to their 
political importance; past history nnd tho presence 
of Muslim centres count for much; (4) AA o thmbit 
tt valid a leaver to observe that the effect of a minority 
depends upon its being largo enough to have the 
of not boim; overwhelmed.” bmco. however, tho 
controversy " 1ms " again 1 asm revived, m on ontici- 
jmtorv attempt nil over Hindu India to cloud tho 
i*Hiw before tho Commission, it nwy not bo ut of 
place to very briefly review tho his J°V f ™ 
minority rights mid communal representation in India, 
JSuropo and elsowhoro in past and in recent politics. 

Classical history presents definite and rmmerous 
instances of such safeguarding of minority rights Mend 
fixing of communal, political status of subject races, 
foreigners, aliens and oven of »luvo communities in 
Korno Greece and ©laowhoro. A\ r o Muslims had most 
elaborate and even over-generous mandatory political 
mid roligious onactmonts for tho safeguarding o 
ancoial and -communal rights and liberties of tho sub- 

lSSSigSS?- 1 TI^ safcg?a«ls C1 worn tovJriabl^ in- 

rz£i‘"a^™”r-crcru„,. 

E Noris tho doctrine of communal representation now 

natiomo'oUling than to £ 

Minister. Mr. Churt™^ « Augugt 18fch> 1924 

Roforms -bnq C a dmimstrntivo, political and 
when Bom ms t owing to tho 

journalistic oxperi to Mohammadans in 

rVrXuict " there was « Jess friction 
the tJ. T* a and TMohanunadans. But history 

JTSS“52tS; much further back than 1909. 


4 * Jt him been aclmowicflged that ilieio is in favour of 
communal representation a largo volume of weighty 
opinion M held presumably after thorough entjuiry 
and mature deliberation by responsiblo statesmen of 
the liif'Ii position of Lords Uniform and Lfinsdowno 
(of cmir.io then this np[>Iied only to nomination and 
ajipoiiitmefits). Ho have to consider whether there 
has boon mich a dovolojnnont of unity of purpose and 
identity of interests and aueh an improvement of 
political relations with tho Hindus ns to justify the 
ignoring of this weighty consensus of opinion.” 

“The Morloy-Minto Reforms* of 1009 secured 
communal representation to tho Muslim. Repeated 
failure of tho community to get some of their best 
men elected convinced tho authorities of tho necessity 
for n special electorate; but only a limited number of 
unatH wim reserved for these special electorates. 
Finding, however, that this arrangement failed to 
secure tho required representation oven thoso pro- 
gressive members of tho community who were so 
long oppmed to sopnrnto representation, realised 
that tho interests of tho community would continue 
to suffer unless tho special electorates could return a 
much larger number; and they prevailed upon the 
leaders of the Hindu community to occjuicsce in an 
agreement by which Mussulmans could sccuro 
adequate and effective representation at a concordat 
in fbo Congress-Lenguo meeting of 1910, uhich has 
been consistently respected by all tlio successive 
VicemvH and Secretaries of Stato and, the British 
i’nr)iimi’*nt. Similar separate and adequate represen- 
tation has been vouchsafed to the Siblis of tho Punjab 
and in oven more generous rncasuro to lesser c.om- 
tminities lihothoKuropeans, the Landholders, Miners, 
Planters and (ho Universities, as well as by nomination, 
to the Indian and European Chambers of Commerce, 
Labourers, Aborigines and the Depressed Classes. 

And vet it is unhtushingly usscilcd that communal 
representation mid tho protection of tho linguistic, 
cdiicat ioiial, social and administrative liglits of minori- 
ties is merely in “ nn experimental stage; and is m 
Ktiropo just being tried only in new States that are 
in state of fit lx.” Tlio vain tinkering with tho political 
find communal rights of tho Irish, which had to end m 
establishment of a separate* kingdom of 'Roman 
Catholics is safely forgotten. So also is the tenacity 
with which French Canadians have clung to their own 
laucuago and educational policies culminating as 
early as I8G7 in Article 93 of the British- North 
America Act, laying down that “ . ; . whert in any 
Province a system of separate or Dissentient schools , 
exists by Law and Union, or is thereafter established 

bV tlio Legislature of tho Province, an appealshall 

lie to tho Governor-General in Council from any 
or Decision of any Provincial Autlionty affecting any 
Right or Privilege of tbo Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Minority S of tho Queen’s subjects m relation 
to Education.” . 

Wo have tho first hand testimony of a 
and a constitutional authority ■ „ t( 

Ahmad, D.Litt., M.L.C., to assure ^ that^ 
Minority clauses have worked on „ Jt is 

satisfactorily hi tho new Europe },einff at the 

significant that those clauses c ^[emenceau, the 
instance and insistence of S original home of 
democratic President of Era* and ’that they 

modora liberty, equality and of tIl0 League 

aro foimdation of a , ive Kr vrith minority 

of Nations concerned tio ^ y Indian national- 

clauses called tho , Parliament should take 

ists, the Government ^ ^ fo Uowing extract from 
special and effective not ea „ to the President 

the original letter of M. Cle^ ^ 24thj 191? , laying 
of the Polish Republic believed that these 

down policy oHhe.AUws : 'and 

populations that of the people 

belonging to races the New European 

with whom they aro incoijoratedmu^ ^ ^ ^ 

States) will bo »»» e ‘ ^ from th0 ver y beginning 
• Sieyhmm asS projection and adequate guarantees 
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m: ait is i any danger of unped treatment or oppression. 
Tito von- knowledge that thc^e guarantees exist will, 
it i- } hoped, tnntormlly help tin* recnnrilmiiun which 
nil do iio; anti will indeed, do much to proven! the 
neoc-rity of irs enfoterment,*’ 

A more lucid exposition of this dolihemto policy of 
the AltitM for protect ion of minority rights cannot ho 
found or expected. And if this is tnu\ ticroiding to 
the Allies of Kmopo, how much ntnn* h» nnn»t it apply 
to India v hero tlu* two main sections differ not only 
in taco and language hut id«n in trhVum, ttuditions, 
civilisation and culture, in eemmmio tnguni* alimt and 
in fact nhno t ho w hob* tango of material and t pit itual 
inters*.;. A* to what t le* nut mo and rxtwit of the e 
minority rights ntc, wo iu^hI tpmle only hri* f extracts 
from Pt. Nhafont Ahtin*dV liisi-lmnd twirvv of, the 
ff*xi*ie*t and emerit nt ion guaranteed hy tie* I^*anio 
of Natoui* t*» Poland, iVi \ ho dovnhw, Ivthonia, 
divedivvia, Germany, Hunguritt. etc, \W idudl only 
give running e\« ejpp: from all of them to hiing out 
tie main point**; **>‘0 eh* *dy intcfimnghd that the 
p ipul.it son of n * nude \ d!n;*e might he di\ idi <1 hot v u'li 

thro** r!*o v. p.h dif«>7etit race, language or ivhViun 
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prim?.*. nv! m*«la:d <h partmeti! hut after 

*l.n war loj.d ri »• Alh'd pj le y and lo ».*uc mmrnnt«v-d 
th*’V j.ow Si* td «*rdy 3,53.* < :R*e*M. j*. p, in the rntitv 
ftdndnh tratn n * n/.mi h**M hy the Slovak 

p;r.t!a!;en . . .Sub;*-!' of if.*' State belonging to 


fro i,d jin!:'o;to 
f.,*n v** in 


> <r;*.u ft» My nml.e u-e of their national 
; n tS.r. I ImuMTian Parliament a « Well rv in the 
!.rfv- ; ,l ( j , r ),d 1 o !;*-< and their committc* * and 

th rt lav-,* *>nd *h* fo>"' of t iovemjnf iit nr** to l*e 
pihh red iu ?h< language of nil the rmod miii'iistm. 
. . , r p<* hdlv in the <d thr-ir nuiiiur in 

^hir.;t!t«n, a* well cv» in tin* trwn! mhnhihtrath'n and 
lljfj admins* tratron «*f ju-tico . . . every* titr.^u 
j-** i- r*. the ri/ht of i-Hfo?u/irdm£ !«•* nslfonility 
find of cultivating hit national lon/iiai'»* and nr ton*- 
. . . and where ip-Whe mijus of money in m pnhhe 
in tie* hud^eti of Stote, Jornl or puh!»e auth‘-ro 
lif,. he devoted V* ^hlCittiun. ftlution or 
philnnthropy a due dm re in thf’Ure and «>njnym»nt of 
vith fund- 1 idmll h*» ^■iini! to rue}) miienhe -. . , , 
IVdidi nationals who Indon:? to taeid, rrdiVieUt «»r 
^Vtd'die u;inn;itie. jh.'dl enjoy th*> #an:o lri*atin«'Ut 
t": j H*curity in Jaw and in fart tv* tlm otler I*«h-h 
••Mioriftli ... in ]».rrtteu|nr they rdmll have nn c pr:d 
n.’h* to e.’ tnhhVli. tiinfin;*f* and rontro! fiJiooN i.nd 
a*}/ r ixhicntirm/d ♦*/ t/ihli> hment-f. IVdr.r**! vdl 
I'U/vuh* . , . arlr^pmte finditief fr^r <rpurirt.r that in 
rSrnin* hVdi r^>) ^ i) ift itv inirtinn rhull 1^* {‘iiv.'j t'> ?Ja 
diitdren of nidj Polish nationals through tJje medium 
of thnr «vfn lan;tttn^e. M i^irrl Jhyt e inform?- it- . 
tiot nl>Tiut thn ja*w* hut nhout the mudefit 

fi nd iruly rhmr^’rntia Hv.im Ihpuhlic that tSjonch in 
^ r nrly cvcr>' cmitonrejirrventfUtvc't of nmiorjtP-. h»nl 

car vuiy to th»,* Kx^aitiva tVameiJ. ^ t til in order to 

x ltn l I«^' r ^'titfttinnnfinitwntl.v,,.* V r-fMritnf-*t.B 

^.. IwewyWly t-,-U ,l„ a 

?• '"* vo “** mi.il ..n-t it« , „( 

™ ‘l 1 , 1 ‘ , ' a,:rn ' hxwuHwi C-mr,. it 

" ^ tlint “»"> rwiiiftllw ntv.n-M f , 


tlm i'rcnch apoukin^ canton of Viiud . . . oho taken 
from u Koiunn (,’atholio canton and ono from H10 
Jtaliun ajionkin^ Ticino.’ 1 In this way all tho races 
and religions of Swit/orlnnd hro repre^enteil. Tho 
‘‘Italian Swiss form only ft per cent., yet in order to 
win their confidence tho Swiss (lovernmont publish 
all its Government documents in three languages — 
Italian. French and Genmm.’’ lh^ that runs may rend 
the putnUoliwsn hetween Mualim deinanda and eacli of 
tluvii minority rixthta even mnonptt pooplra aimilar in 
habits, ciuttoms rivilisatiou^, oconmuia and political 
orjjanirations and even hpiritual development. As 
this paralleliMn in an ohj«vt*le;«;on in itself, wo will 
not further labour the point, that tho protection of 
minority tiphts and communal 'represent at ion (not 
only in legislatures hut nhn on the even inoro impor- 
tant local bodies in tho cabinets and vices, in 
the ITiivenity and Schools and in all political and 
mlmini* trative apencie*, Hoards and (’onsmittocs) is 
not a new or an intrinsically suspect j»oliticnl ayoncy; 
hut has horn ri'copib’ed from olden times and by tho 
new henpue of Nations and Alla** Conference 1 to ho 
the only npeney for muirin^* cdnfidcnco in tho 
Gove rnmental and national authorities and that tho 
Vi iy kmavhslpe of their rtatutory existencu does 
much to prevent the iiectv **ity of the«e clmire.i heini* 
hlatantly eufnreerl. Am to the detailed application and 
me-iMire of there rnfrpttarilM wo projioM* to deal wit li 
there under rejmiate heaih*. 

One e , rntia! jvoint, however, we with to make- 
«pnte clear; the*e Mifepuanht and constitutional 
ijimraiiteM of comtiiuual tepre* entation and fair*plny 
mu t form an organic part of the new coastitutiou, 
jtt'd a. they do in the r/h» of flm I.cii'iie of Nations 
atul other p».rmit«vt which can he ehaiiped <»nly 
"with the c<m* ent M of the pnianmtor 1. caput* or 
Farliametit. The prrat powers in tlieir Treaty with 
Poland laid down; ” )’<»hmd undertake, that the 
stipulation* contain**! it* the Article 1 (n* nphta 

of sninoritie-t) chrdl he rr**opiii»#vl #tn fund/umrifal 
j,.v\ , 1 ; and that n«» Iaw‘. regulation «*r ollicml onlcr 
««r action rhnl! contln t or interfere with the «• 1 tipula- 
linn* nor prevail over them.** The IVctali in t'anmla 
have Mvured *ef*nin fipht'* hy the Ihdnh North 
America Act <d M Iu # h*toh«r. lt‘^7. at a 

(cnfcirnro ef the Prmjft'* > <d Ganrola if v.a.i pro- 
po 1 luit the I)< rntnian IVrhatncnt should he 
mvi 't«>J with the power to amend tin* rcmtilutjnn 
in hat. Tl*e l*fri»eh iniie rdy r«f*c<d it* r.,**cnf, and 
the prop*' t fell thf*aii‘h. M Tim <pn»ta?ji n m Mvinticnni 
in view of the fart that “ the ti n* e hetwren Ike 
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thi* Hill or any clnti'tn thereof or Ihn resolution.” 
r rhi‘i provhijon appeared ho miounb/e, oven fo Mm 
llimlu lenders, Mint they Imvn always mipported it 
after having evolved it in conliul rn.ii|H*nitinii with 
tin* Mti ilim lender.! at the liiii'lbuowroiicuirlat. Even 
kord Morloy lirnl to modify >it i viown on tlm funda- 
iiwutiil imUm* of Midi luifegtmrd i, mid wroto in 
hi‘» Hoinininn'iici m : *' it i‘i I 1 1< *r to niinprouiisi 1 

than fo exiinguDh the righta of nat ioimlitieH, when 
th»*.,n an* hiwed on no fundamental a principle ivi 
nttuiiliiiioiit to n rehVioiN ideal or so innate a feeling 
ivi tie* Mill intent of nationality; it hi not justice to 
ignore the rtmnn Uni t created in favour of a theoreti- 
cal uinfomiiiy." The D’/tgne gtmrwttee.i /meh rights, 
and Su it/mlmid liici long honoured them constitu- 
tionally, even 14 wherever a conaidenihlo fraction of 
minority populations exidn” and tho determination 
tif what *'oird ituti’.i a considerable fraction I; not 
left to the government concerned, hut w to form a 
subject of reference to tin* D-ngtie of Nations and to 
he fixed by definite en/tef nient. 

Since the Lucknow pact, however, three things have 
occurred: (1) The Malmsnbhn leader*! Hko Dr. 
Moonjeo mid Mt*i tr*. Kdknr, Lnjpuf. t tr. t )mvo fried 
to repudiate cqvcmllv (hit part of the compact. and 
to wrieule out of the whole commitment after it had 
for years lx*eu accepted by Government, (Vintrres.i 
and Parliament as an accomplished fact ; (2) The 
Government of India in their despatches have tried 
to explain it away ili “mere political negotiation 
rather than deliberate reason/' and contemptuously 
waved it aside as “closely affected by accidents of 
place and personnel (3 ) Communal tensions, 

riots and majority tv ;nhit ion i in Councils and local 
bodies have multiplied. In spite of Lord Irwin’s 
fiT\*icj, nohle and genuine np|>enl to flic leaders and 
the nui'Mv-i, " *10 communal riots took place in India 
in (lie year ending April* If>27 % resulting in 197 
deaths and 1,59s injuries, of which 31 develop'd from 
music before mosijues or during tho religious ceremony 
of one or the other community . . . goodwill has been 
protected hut not translated into action . , . Hindus 
with greater aptness for English .study, subtler minds 
and strong economic position accepted (with a 
'Vengeance) all tho implications of a Parliamentary 
majority and of n sponsible government of a demo- 
cratic type, with its tremendous powerful central 
doctrine of government by majority . . . yet in most 
essential things in life Hindus and Muslims always 
kept aloof.” This is from tho government of India 
review’ for I92G-27. “Hero in Bihar anil Orissa,” 
says tho Quinquennial Education Deport, 44 Com- 
plaints have been received now and then that teachers 
foster feelings of hatred in their pupils hv their ad- 
vice, notions and teaching . . . anil mutual ill-feelings 
and recriminations . , . are becoming every day innro 
and more acute/’ Wo need not sav who tho aggressors 
aro in theso recriminations when wo know which 
community preponderanth’ mans the teaching staffs 


embezzling public money) originally tried by a Hindu 
•Senior Magistrate, tho Ilonourablo Mr. Jus tic Mac* 
pheivum unhesitatingly observed : “ Especially do- 
plornblo is it that, owing to tho fact that tho accused 
w as of one community and tho gazetted officers and 
tho Head Cleric wero of another, a communal flavour 
was reckfri'tly imparted to the caso; and thereupon 
no many Government clerks and peons, all belonging 
to tho community of tho accused, concertedly per- 
jured themselves without scruplo in support of tho 
cgregiously false and cruel defence evolved that tho 
embezzler had made over tho jnonoy to tho Head 
clerk (a Mti.dim), and tho (Hindu) Magistrate had not 
only rejected tho imnplo and at might -forward coso 
of the Crown mid accepted tho transparently con- 
cocted case of the defence, hut should have wTitten a 
judgment, not only intomporato and unbalanced but 
ho biased tlmt Counsel for tho accused could only 
throw it over as impossible to support.” 

The Muslims of Bihar and Orissa and of India, 

1 1 icrc fore, now insist that in tho samo way as in 
Europe tho linguistic, religious, educational, political 
and administrative rights of tho Muslims mast be' 
regarded and coastitutionally fixed as fundamental. 
They cannot ho changed by tho Indian Parliament or 
any Provincial or local legislature or Boards containing 
a non-Muslim majority or a MaslLrn majority domin- 
ated (like tho non-Brahrains of Madras or Muslim of 
Bengal, as emphasised in Government of India 
Despatches) by casto Hindu landlords, officers, agents 
and money-lenders. Tho sanction must bo the sanction 
of tho British Parliament and fundamental Muslim 
rights, which wo aro indicating subsequent^, incor- 
porated in the 14 constitution ” of India and safe- 
guarded against all hasty chnngo, till such time ns tho 
ultimate growth oF mutual trust and goodwill, of 
political a; opposed to communal public morality 
and conscieneo and of a more 44 uniform level of 
culture, education and economic developments ” 
make the 3IiUsIim.‘*‘ themselves call for this change by 
tho guarantor British Parliament. 

The Commission lias very rightly put the subject 
of electorates in tho very forefront of its noto 
inviting memoranda, bccauso it now forms almost a 
shiglo issue test problem of Indian Politics, high, 
local or rural. Intrinsically this question is not so 
important as that of guaranteed fundamental safe- 
guard of minority rights and communal representation. 
But it becomes unavoidable in tho state of things 
dopictcd nbovo which, to quote tho Director of 
Information, is “ likely to grow in intensity with 
furthor ox tension of tho Deforms, bringing India 

faco to fnco with somo of tho problems of self- 

govenunont and precipitating a (greater) struggle 
for powers and emoluments of office and, in fact, for 
control of tho machinery of government.” Besides, 
this problem has been further complicated by tho 
timorous, sophisticated and piecemeal manner in 
which tho otherwise unimpeachable transitional 


I.UUUUIIIUI v ntv ......... — ' A * , ■. . 

of schools* and patshalas. Tho Local Govemmcut process ofsopnrato electorate has been tried on u 
Dcsolnt ion on the Police Deports of Bihar and Orissa India; thus putting further back the ^hnppy «3 
for 1021-27 year after year draws pointed attention when 44 necessity of its enforcement f 

to 44 the growth of communal riots which numbered prevented by spontaneous confidence. n spi 


71 during ono year alone and culminated in tho now 
notorious Slmluibnd Biots of 102G which broke out at 
Sassnvam and tho Bakr-Id riots on tho borders of 
Muznffnrpur and Darbhanga and 10 riots and great 
tension in Balasoro ... as well as in other distantly 
separated parts of tho Province which entailed much 
heavy work on the police and grave anxieties especially 
dining Bakr-Id, Dosnhra, etc. . . . and animosity 
caused owing to tho Sudlii and Sangathan move- 
ments.” Even within tho sacred precincts of courts of 
Justice wo find numberless cases of gross miscarriage 
of justico owing to sheer communal bias. Owing to 
tho delicate naturo of this nspocfc of tho question wo 
refrain from citing instances of such 4 * communal ” 

action ill civil and Sessions Courts. But tho most nrrangL-iu™i> ' M l usWm representation over 

rocont enso of Patna City itself wo may safely gjuaf' Sinndequnto to ’ like Benga l and tlio Punjab, 

on tins point. In tho Government appeal judgW ,po> majonty thorough-going policy 

against acquittal of a Hindu clerk (charged w>. theccordingly m IJt J a moic 


tho woightv conconsus of opinion ” since the dnys 
of DufTorin .And Lnnsdowno, separate electorates ata 
not exist bofore 1009, when, however, it was mt 
only for microscopic number of Provmc 
seats,' tho bulk of tho seats ; remaining : open to t ie 
Muslims as gonoral constituencies. These latter 

. cnJifari’ and abortive instance, 

woro, except in ono sojitari anu. « * » 

* Kw TkTn slims in Bihar and. Unssa. 

SS r .u'^?&to to get e r their 

best men elected through them from Co.mcil landlord 
Univorsitv constituencies. Mining, Commerce or 
Inof n-. nrcsumabty because they ha\e not (like 


tho rmn-BrSmin^and 

a rmrigcmS y therefore, proved unsatisfactory and 
airan^ n t wnraRAtitation o\ en 
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of soparoto electorates vns adopted in tho minority 
provinces nnd tho ssmo also extended to tho two 
majority provinces. But still separate election wns 
confined to tho scats for tho Local Council, Assembly 
and tho Council of State, and did not extend to 
local bodies or tho so-called mixed constituencies. 
The result has been that, communal pressure has 
failed to ho relieved in higher political sphm's, 
while communal tension was being accentuated by 
tho hysterical and suicidal majority actions and 
elections in the prow indy rich, powerful and wide 
mvake local bodies This danger became so imminent, 
that an S(> per cent. Hindu majority in the U. P, 
Uminril spontaneously introduced separate election 
in tho District Boattls elections; with the result, 
that even Mr. C'hintamani sava ‘'separate electorate* 
to District Boards had removed one cause of friction." 


Similar removal of friction in Municipal, District 
and Local Boards is the most urgent problem all 
over Urban and Burn! India; and wo will soon 
demonstrate this unanswerably with facta and figures 
about the local bodies of Bihar and Orissa. It- in 
worse than futile to have separato electorates in 
higher legislature' if it ho not also introduced in tho 
lower t mining grounds whoro really self-government 
i.s actual and operative in tho everyday political, 
educational, sanitary mul economic life of the siuwtcs 
of Indian population. The present position is 
anomalous and intor-communully fraught with 
ihnurcrs which have only just begun to become 
apparent in their lurid nakedness. Nor has “tlicro 
been such n development, of unity of purpose and 
identity of intercut or such improvement of political 
relations" as to justify tho lemoval of the separate 
electorate altogether. * Tho only logical ami safo 
nl tentative, therefore, is to give this system a 
thorough, fair and unfettered trial right through 
tho whole gamut of our representative and adminis- 
trative in-.t it u lions. 


Separate electorates seem, for tho present, tho only 
form of protection for Indian minorities, scattered 
over lnrge areas nccregntiiig 18 Inrs of Hfjunro miles*, 
mul diflerinc -widely in quality mwl quantity _ of 
intelligence, discipline Mill economic nnd political 
orvnnisntion. Kxnmples of virtual exclusion of 
Muslims in nil mixed constituencies, ns nlrcodv 
point < si out, end in nil local bodies whoro joint 
electorates prevail merely point this rnornl. If to 
ciuoto n-nin from tho Soutliborough Report bathed 
hv Bub-O'iiient Parliamentary smictificntion, they 
sw.ure'l tills "oven perhaps at tho cost of de-regard 
of sound constitutional forms. Jf Reservation 
(of seats in mixed electorates) is not acceptable to 
non-Brah ruins because they mistrust candidates in 
Who-e election Bralnnias would tal:o part, however 
limik-1 rnnv bo fhoir number of votes, if the 
astute “ organised ” Mnbmtt.vs who, 
tho Sonthboruugli Committee, number five millions 
ns against 14 millions other Hindus and po^> 
predominant voting strength in ho diMntfs 
where tlicv abound, have claimed and got fe-pamte 
eloetorafo'in npite of tho Banctao Committees 
unequivocal and strong protest what chance then 
h there under conditions already indicated, that 
Muslims* who are not in a 22/1 
minority- in Bihar and Orissa and . 

wo rah itj and live differently, will no, Trust * 
wore nip ana » , ^ ^ t UJf creatures 

co-rehgiomst puppcU ^.nn % m y > i 

of the landlord, mpncylende-c, te-t^rea 

cinns of an aggressive and 

community ? Mo have no dem. - 'j l i orn ] r jxf ; o:i 

black sheep, who are under 

and -.rill not show up suth ’/‘-b-- - j Jyxzl 

are already familiar in MuiucipM D^n- ori „. 

Boards, wherever joint elections l^e. -M 
and even majority provinces with ^ 

Separate elections for the Peers exists 
cxbuJl for centuries in at least the VPP*; C 
of the Mother of Parliaments. It 1Z1 

Hungary'. m c yp nr - acd m l 2 -'‘ " 


therefore, to roo tho honesty of politienl wisdom 
of tJin tirades Hint -tiro indulged against it- by Majority 
Hindoos, who, however, claim f»H per cent., and mnnno 
IklJ per cent, representation in tho Police of n wmildjm 
Province, where t hoy will ho in u minority of 11 per cent. 
Nor do wo hco why bold Olivier, himself a jYor of 
tho Realm, should lose his customary clarity of 
thought and generosity of sympathies and ** di'Hjmir 
for a constitution resting on tho djsnstrnna expedient 
of communal representation aggravated and intcnsitled 
by communal jealousies and hostilities" (which the 
Lucknow Burt and the separate electorates of lb !\ 
District Boaids have been milhont ieally admitted 
to have largely composed already). That. Indian 
Muslims do " linvo a ease " was admitted iu 102*1 
hv the Leader of the Assembly, Sir M. IJailey, when 
lie said : " However much some of on may desire 
to nisi the end of communal lopienentation {Mimugh 
aeparaf-o electorates) the history of tho past tlneo 
yearn has shown us that India at largo is not yet 
ready to abandon it. Them may come a time when 
education and social advancement will secure that 
result, when all such difference) will ho lost in tho 
larger sentiment of nationality or social service 
But that time is not yet." 

Wo lmvo already quoted the authority of all 
mircesrtivo Secretaries of State, Viceroys and Com- 
missioners to establish tho fact that, in minority 
Provinces, Muslims should get, mi allotment, of seats 
much " in excess of their numerical and mat hornet jaal 
strength" in order to rnnlte their representation 
effective by "making them fee) that t fifty mo not 
overwhelmed/ 1 In tho " noeornplislifri landmark M 
of Lucknow Pact Hindu leaders Jiavo admitted that 
an effective minority can do them no hmiri, while if 
serum* the permanent goodwill and confidence of 
their Muslim compatriots. Tho 25 per cent., of 
seats in all legislatures allotted to Muslims in Bihar 
and Orissa by them him boon inviolably uphold by 
the ] 'ranch isc Committee, Cover nmcnf of India 
Despatch, Parliamentary Joint Committee nnd 
embodied in tho Reforms Act. This 25 par cent, 
also approximates to the more Fcicntifjc dissent 
minute allnUncnt of Hir W. Vincent when he raid 
that "tho strength of Muslim interests in Bihar and 
Orissa, U.P. and Bombay calls for norno further 
rnodcrato adjustment (from what tho Committee 
and the Despatch had conceded). , . . Home 
special constituencies (like Indian commerce, land- 
holders, University, etc.) cannot he suit aMy r.nh- 
divided on a communal basis and in these it can 
be expected that non-Moharnrnadan interests will 
predominate. ... (I v/ould, therefore,) where 
Moliarmnadons are in a majority let them get 
representation in that proportion and where they 
are at their weakest let us double that p/opoiiion," 

After this it is unnecessary for tis to add anything 
beyond our rightful claim that; (I) Mur-Iims in Bihar 
and Orissa should be guaranteed (in i be new "con- 
stitution ") representation by separate elcctoial 
rolls at the fixed ratio of 25 per cent, of the total 
number of seats in all leglhlatures; (2) that they 
should be allotted the same jap: esen t a lion in all 
local bodies except in Chota gpur and O iiwx 
where their " proportions may be doubled " as 
there, their percentage ranges from 1.7 to 8 per cent- 
in rural areas; (3) that areas of con'ditueoere^, 
qualification for franchise and naatn thou Id be 
scientifically readjusted to ku it this ratio in reference 
to Mu=!im electors ; arA (4) that " no law, regulation 
or official action riiall prevail against ** this fixed 
aEot ment- I>rt us give a fair, conscientious and 
whole-hearted trial to this system as it h the only 
salvation for political India till we again (end on n 
more permanent and Intrinsic footing) restore the 
muT'-ial confidence and affection and the consequent 
&dmlnlrrrat rre C ' of the short-lived and artrfieia! 

n. , ^ p “"2-0. 
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Uii'xe s. 
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f\* this ut*»!n i>f ntfcnf** l**»f 

t !;**:« i b-» gwcil dsfiiidEy tn r— mnr./ p*«d 
< i *" li i and t*v tful r?;*J h'djdttl G*»*. r*jim**?il 

fr pfr r*» AMl ■ 'll / I'fLcT** hv.r for Vrafr. 

■''*! If} fb'l I, fi!*" 1 Of U«r?t ; A?}*I tb** 

/r*>u ii:/ ♦. of Unfk riny I ^ a 

1 1 r {o ii\ *'tvs 1.f kt« 1 I'Vi-;r*r.nr^ *>|,d |f*rtdt i{ 

n'j'VJli'-nN It; lit -.5 «*«'.*, i* fm.d.t /** Jp t flndim** y 

{■* ro No, rs tJ, <'*'"• |i‘J;.'IaN of I’olJJWlI llitJKI n!l*! erf**?, 
or tfkUti a *«'*$». vatr* «*o« of to t ! 

f o > V rfum*"? it of irjtrt of r«‘, r«nl d'*paftm* r n! i 

and to r*jpj»!y v. j*h fr-ip-ct to th»':n and 

CnL»* p^ft jti <f"!ivV.o>'i and r*\r*n f-iffy on pfi igi.ngand**. 
f**r p ip'dari-m/ f««jt<*ryim<*ut puwrrtlly and f»o\r;n* 
m*:il p )?} »* r inAtti'rn l»y f»t»4y 

A/nt ininn^N’Iy lr/linM of tho*t/ht 

n**}*! p m nnd nut*>}*I'» th^ <'onijrilt. tfi«' 

Miuntr-r^ tiv’t-t huo fV.fh.ifn»-ntnry ^rvfr'fnrir-i to 
»{-• th" nutttuo pv-\rt of ih* ^^ /of tljojii mu) !* r.Vf* 

thrill t»us« nn<l jkmi“ » *»f tiiiru) t<» n»!ultu*t tlu* m»»ro 
imporjnnt pif it»u/ f<i iiifn.^im in Connnl 

iuif| to rnrry •»» t)i*ir utiftor tn/it mul l*rnvy nonnu) 
n^inun^ltA'-ivo tfu*tr-<. "i'{i»‘a nfnno uiH tJi-iipjumr 
nft mjuptrtmti of hmif'Tint: rnth^r tUi\s\ lif'Ipinj: l»y 
( oiv'ortinv’Ut r»’plii*j, or «»f in**nu*i* , nt or »«!inppi*)i 
Jmif/i't rwi<{ Mnnoy J 5 1 1) np^vlir-i. Xor 'vjU r\ulu’miH 
junior t — :ro!oru*» /»h* 1 nny iu*<*-*«ity to ri'pont wnniinyt* 
jn loutl ctwr\u t<i huft^ tmptitu*nt or inr\|u , ri<*nci , *l 
Couurtllot'i tluur »« «•!»"*' i, il-i i( nrrotfotinc to tlo'in- 
lU’tvc.i tlu* puu'i’Di of t/}<* S|u»rtlcc*ni <»f tlu* Inclinn 
INitlinnu’ntH. All tljOT<» nrr* not 4 * minor points *’ 
Imt ruiilly nmjor trntnut**. Suft*£ttttnlM rhouM l>u 
jniulo ft>r n«ltH|unt*« ruprr«rnt*ition of .Mttslirn inturot 
in tlm Caluturt by ytututorj* provision. Al-o, in vit u- 
of tlu* politj<*nl ponor rr^idin^ in tlu* will of inutlio- 
nmticn! nmjoritiu:i in lopMluturt*?}, would u.4; for 
^rj\nt of Homu Hpcum) power, to be* tt^nl only in 
(•xccplionnl chin, to enable tlio Governor to save 
the nit unt ion when u majority mnl:«\*t n dead ret to 
oast » ron**rientioiu minority community Minister 
or crento n deadlock in clqmrtmcnts under his rlmrj*e, 
or to hastily rojeet measures brought forward bv 
him or to oxiispornto his community by private 
bills affecting it ndvemely in fundninentnl matters. 
Apart from this we would imk for withdrawal of nil 
initiative powers on the j)art of the Governor, and 
especially ho in the etwo of money matters and legis- 
lative resolutions. W f o consider the checking: effect 
of the Viceroy’s assent q\ute enough in the Assembly 
on tho analogy of similar assent and signature of 
tho Krnperor, whose Vice-rogent he is, for measures 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. In tho ease 
of Provincial Legislatures there may bo the further 


r?e*r 1: of flu* /*#»v«*ri/m #, fif of LuIi/i’m f arudi^n being 
,,M r lir y fo all Hill.* involving ftindnue nt/tl or 
ma'efhd ehaugn f«f poluy or ptituiph *. 

Huh tlu* grant r*f Provincial Autonomy and huger 
ood fpiu-l.er Iiulmni a* ion of M-rvir *- \\ n would, iv. 
a nn’uf.d t orollnry, r h for much eribanrcrl poi'c/a 
of initintive und lulmuti itrative jr-pnreibilitv for 
tie* h*/i -later* ?; b« , Miii.*'* it i* primarily to rju el: 

nnd«hf»<*! tlu* govr-rmiu-ntal agMicu** that legidtvture; 

And at tie-.** cg^neier m** grouingly manned 
by Indian j, >•*» rbouM the tu credited repre ' nt atiie.i 
of tie* Indian p*-/p1'M liave more eontfo] over th f, m. 
Spat ially in budgr * and nlIotrn*xU matter., j hould 
tig’*** |>'»v f f b<* ott'-rrive nml final, except in 
far m tnN-ri omuemal ndjtr tfitent i 1 1 nut “^'rrud, uliieli 
cfuetM, r. i alrcr.fly hulicfit/ d, b*> go vrrrud by specific 
funda!n**t\tal < hut «*\ whu h rhail not U<* » object to 
v. hiffM of m^jofit j»-i t>r M tlu* nerident*. of time, place 
or p'*r- *nn*l/' An iv natural i* ul: of the-r- etduuu-Ml 
pov.i-** \.r v.ouM n !. for <\ larger number of itt trier-* 
dttrifv* ev h **• -ion nrift in tlu* ulud»* year— r^peeinlly 
of Mi*iug» tl»'v»»?*«l to private Imdne t, which, aa 
n!r»* -,dy if.dirntc#!, will fend to increr* /*, in tlu* fir ‘ 
in • f . n>r ir »% ♦ *, er i dr*iir*»poMiouately. 'flu* pre f *nt rjb 
or 4<> day*/ t*»ta! yearly ritlin;: <»f tlu* Pilmr and 
Or/u <Aitmet| cir A** ,r *mbly t hov-eivr convenient to 
minimi *• th** main “ (P laying powers of legislatures," 
lull b * gn»nvai'*Iy imuifliricnt (or anything hire rr nl 
ff**pond!d n autonomy. 

If Provincial Government * are to l>o autonomous 
(uhtfh ii tlu* minimum jf>int dcrnnnd of Indin) 
nod (Vntrnl t Jovernm r, nts largely ro f limit ^1 only 
by tie* Vw^roy's dir‘^t rharge of d(*f»;nre and foreign 
p* if tfofu 1 1 )» iw* tube if that there will be need for 
n»» ofIjrj.il m-mber*, bar tlu* Minister*! and their 
Parlmiru ntary Scerefnriei. in tlu* Provincial and 
fVntral I'ir t t’lmmber. Hut in order to help in 
tlu* training of tlu* ivw Councillors and to supply 
information and ('Xju>rt advice impartially to nil 
part w « and communities, u e would demand the 
pre cjjre, for h*»iua time to corne, af Goveniment 
officers and (*xp«’rt*< in tlu* Councils who will he able 
to tnh'* part in tlu* debates but nut vote, r, practice 
by no tn**;un iu«w to Indian legislatures and jirei'nlent 
in many deliberative and rep riven tat ivo institutions 
nil over tlu* world. The*.*' non-voting members to 
be in addition to th»* Parliamentary secretaries in 
all and official member* in the Viceregal portfolio? 
nf tlu* Central legislatures. I'or tho Hihnr and Orissa 
Council w#* would Migge.-t tho number of such officials 
fo bo is, corresponding to the number of main 
departments under th** Local Government. Wc will 
not specify the departments as at present constituted, 
b'*caa«* ir might be nmv^nry to ra-shtifllo or re-group 
them for Council representation purposes after 
Provincial autonomy is introduced. 


Regarding bicameralism and federalism, opinion 
* veering round in its favour among Muslims and 
th*T minority communities as a further and effective 
heck on ha,ty or majority or extremistic legislation 
>y the greatly cnlargvxl legislatures. Wo think that 
itislims would not he opposed to bicameralism e\cn 
rt the Provinces if (1) thereby the conson’fttivo and 
ver-orthodux Hindu elements were not. unduly 
^rtified in tho power they already possess ns majorities 
n tho Provincial first chambers; (2) the landlords 
nd monev-lendem who are already dominating 
vor them an* not unduly fortified m their political 
lower; (3) no double representation is secured to 
hive climes as such in both chambers ; (4) tho 

eeoml Chamber i** not used as an arbitrary or 
metionorv instnnncnt of normal legislation, tout is 
onstitutionnllv limited to functioniiig os a revising 
onato of wiser, old and mom learned law-givers ; and 
5) it does not possess any drastic powers over money 
fills. With these safeguards guaranteed m its 
oiLstitution wo would welcome n Second Chamber 
i tho Bihar and Orissa legislature. 
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Cast: ok Bihar and Orissa Muslim Association. 


[Continued* 


Allotment or Skats and Franchise. 


Regarding franchise and numerical strength of legislatures and allotment of peats in them to Bihar, 
and Orissa Muslims it may ho helpful if wo review tho present position in all of them very briefly for Bihar 
and Orissa. A few facts and figures will explain tho present political and coonomio local position : — 


Population. 

Area, 

Population ! 
Urban. 

Population 

Rural 

1 

Rev. ! 
and 
lit*. 

Hindu. 

Moham. 

randans. 

Litorato. 

Illiterate. 


Stp miles. 



Laos. 





B. A O. Total 








1923-24 ... 34, 002, ISO 

83,101 

1,374,705 

32,027,424 

230 

8*284% 

10*85% 

103,700 

Fonrnlo 

15,281,315 






28,100,159 

3,000,182 

1,482,551 









Malo 


Bihar ... 23.3S0.2SS 

42.3G0 ! 

001 ,053 

22,410,235 

177 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Orissa ... -LOGS, 873 

13,730 

| 

171.449 

4,70 1,421 

j 34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ch. Nagpur 5, 053,0 2 S 

27,005 i 

230,203 

5,410,705 

| 25 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Occupation 1021 : — Agriculture 81*4 per cent. Industry 0*6’'| 

Trade 3*8 >AH mostly rural. 

Transport *8 J 

Administration 3 per cent,, Profession and Art a 7 per cent., Public Forces 3 per cent., Domestic Sorvico 
15 per cent., Living on Incomes 2 per cent., Insufficiently described 3*5 per cent. 

In literacy: — Hindu Males 1/10, Hindu Females 1/400; Muslim Males 1/18 per cent., Muslim Fomales 
1/1 SO (as j>cr Government Education Department Records). 

In Education 1024 ; — IVr 1,000 of Population, 2 Secondary and 21 Primary Sohool Scholars. 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS IN 1928. 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 



Council 
of State. 

Assembly. 

i 

Urban, 

Tatna. 

Tirliut. 

Bhngalpore. 

Orissa. 


Muslim ... 

1,970 

7,083 

5,020 

2,892 

3,030 

X 

X 

Hindus ... 

1 

422 

09,300 

17,201 

11,835 ! 

10,032 

5,549 

4,850 

Land -hold era 

X 

1 

129 

131 

84 

05 

73 

! 

36 




Rural. 




Patna. 

Tirhut. 

Bhngalpur. 

Orissa. 

j Ch. Nagpur. 

Muslim ... ... j 

_ 



5,817 

5,070 

10,901 

1,381 

5,423 

Hindus ... 

— 

— 

08,035 

30,204 

43,825 

47,095 

05,667 


European 1,900, University 795, Plnntors 50, Mining Indians 19, and Europeans 117. 


Total Votos Pollod (vide Secretary of Stato’s Report Figures 1925-26). 



Council of State. 

Assembly. 

Local Council. 


Urban. 

i 

Rural. 

Muslim ... ... ... 

83% 

09-4% 

61-2% 

64*5% 

• 

! 

Non-Mohammadan 

79% 

62-3% 

49*4% 

62*5% 
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established, they demand fully 2.1 par cent. Tho 
grounds for this claim wo have already fully estab- 
lished, inadequacy of mathematical minority 
and impossibility almost of getting ejection through 
any mixed constituency. Wo may further state that 
the democratic traditions of JkImii, the growing 
literacy of Muslim males and still more so of Muslim 
females, and tho keenness Muslims have already 
shown in their communal electorates, where they 
exist as much as their practical disfrnnohisment in 
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t <-] Tli**y would jibe to u-c the 

frAnrfi,.« for tla* Count d of h*tnt<* broadennl mid that 
t’h iinl^T t#i b** recon jfitufrd on a prnp/r rev/*dng 
Cnp.mh**r bad*, tn<**#*ntl of b«*jng in#'d, a^ it now is, as a 
ivrmrd ngfiify b*r pu-hing through and even initiating 
wlmif-wr th** thivrrnm»*nt romud'-m Cf^ntia) Jegj^ln. 
twn. Th** |» *wcr of initiating any legislation i-botJld 
l /r> ts ithdrntt n, n*» nbo p»«rr ovir any fru.ney bills 
ncrrptrd f ,r pa^ rtl by the Kir*t (’liarnlier, Th**y 
w«*ul«l, h'jv. ever, allow, ray, 21 per cent, of thereat** in 
eLm .sVcond Chamber to be rrven/d for nfiicin] and 
nojiuunfetl m#mbe*n m <>rrhT in «flvi»e the Senate 
nod f-wu nrtitrjy guid** in the Tt'vi»ory fnocvrd'my^. 
Apart from tin-, th** only checks on hn-tv or refractory 
l**-*idntien or rrtpin on tie* part of th** *Fii>t Ominher 
should be po**i~- /*ff indicrtfcd by th** Viceroy. 

Th**v would therefore nbo impd that higli property 
qttaluirntion nl«ui»* be not in*r*,te<l on, but that n con. 
«i»f**rnbje pmf/ortiori t>{ th** vl^rior* be on an rriurn- 
tv*im! atvf nge bno.— «*ny graduate-* and rerjowneil 
Pnndit-. and t'h*unv«. 

d'he eh'cji«jn ehouM b** rlirrcf, nn at prx^ent, and 
the fram hi*** quahfirntioiH and number of seats be 
roughly th** a< for the present Assembly, 

At'rrJ hi.- Th e ch-ure that the r|unli/iratir»ns for 
voting and •'funding for the A^-ernbly sliould im- 
itwdiMely le* made the sane* n*; for the local Councils 
now; but that graduates and Pandits and Mmdovis 
1^** nl'*> added to the rolls. The number* of t-cats 
nliiuiM he incrcn»r<f to n little rnoro than the present 
total of elrrtrd i^nts in all the local Councils; and 
th*' A? emhly to be made purely an elective body. 

T’i* at it-* powers over money bills and budgets be 
finnl, Mibp'ct only to tlu* Vir«*roy*« Veto; but that a 
rni'iiMire pn.*s»'d in two Micro *ivi* Assemblies sliall 
b**eom** nn Act, Jn other matters its proceedings 
>>bou!d be subject only to confirmation by the Second 
Chamber and the Veto or signature nf the Viceroy, 
except in cxi'-e of legislation affecting minority corninrw 
flits* s. 

That 10 per cent, of scats he allotted to Muslims 
and <mo-cighth of the total scats he allotted to 
11. and C). subdivision, securing 21 per cent, of these 
seats to Jlihnr and Orissa Muslims. 

That the number of scats allotted to landlords bo 
drastically reduced in the Assembly in view of tbe 
facts that they possess special representation in tho 
Second Chamber. Landlords and European Interests 
limy continue to bold the same niunber of seats in 
the enlarged Assembly ns they hold now, but those 
held by Indian Commerce and Sikhs should be 
proportionately increased with increase of personnel. 
Further, that one sent each be allotted to Indian 
representatives from each of the cities of Helm, 
Ciwvnnore, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and 
Karachi. Non-Brahmins, Depressed Classes. Anglo- 
Indians. Labour Industries, Mining and Universities 
should also get some fair representation by separate 
or joint electorates, according ns the} desire. 

Local Council.— (a) In the Local Council the 
franchise should be on a universal adult basis, as tins 
alone will level up the representation of Urban and 
Rural areas and give somo measure of ultimate fair 
plav to the 82 per cent, agriculturists. . 

(h) If, however, this franchise bo considered too 
broad for India at present, we would still suggest 
adult suffrage in all towns ; because in no countiy , not 
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oven in England, has literacj' been absolutely univer- 
sal before universal adult suffrage was introduced; 
and the training already given in corporate existence 
in Urban areas should be a sufficient guarantee of 
elective efficiency. In rural areas, however, for the 
next ten years only the franchise qualifications may 
continue the same as at present for District and Local 
Board elections, with such modifications as are found 
inevitable on enquiry or are needed to effectively 
enfranchise the agriculturists, the cottage industrial- 
ists, the rural traders and the labourers. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims would* not object, to 
introduction of bicameralism in Provincial Govern- 
ment, provided it be on : (1) Similar conditions 

regarding powers, etc., as laid down for the Central 
Upper Chamber, (2) that landed seats are in that 
case reduced in the First Chambers and educational 
qualification amply recognised, and (3) 33 per cent, 
of seats are reserved for Muslims merely to serve as a 
further revisory and checking influence on hasty or 
provocative communal legislation against minority 
communities. 

We demand that election to both Local Chambers 
be direct in all cases, that residential qualifications 
be only insisted upon for the whole Province and not 
for each constituency, and that the Council and 
Second Chamber, the Committees, Boards, deputa- 
tions and representations from them be on a purely 
elective basis within 25 per cent, reservation for 
Muslims and adequate representation for depressed 
classes only. 

The number of seats in the Local Second Chamber 
should bo one-quarter of that of the First Chamber, 
and that in the Council proper (the First Chamber) 
on a .basis of 1 lac of the total population to each 
seat in the general constituencies, and in special and 
communal constituencies on a ratio tallying with the 
proportion between the number of seats allotted and 
the mimber of electors in that constituency. 

The Services . — In no country in the world are the 
services os important an agency of public good as 
they are in India. Nowhere are the public servants, 
under the Government, as well as local bodies, so 
almost exclusively looked up to for guidance, for 
control and for active help as in India. Now to 
modem political organisation, India still affords 
unique opportunities to the public servants of con- 
tributing to the growth, the prosperity, the peace 
and the happiness of the masses as much of the 
classes. No other agency is here in such intimate 
living contact with the masses and has such an over- 
whelming share in the shaping and control of their 
destiny. For good or for evil, the services have, ever 
since the uprooting of indigenous self-governing in- 
stitutions 2 or 3 centuries ago, directed and controlled 
the nation’s destiny and executed its policies almost 
exclusively. And for another quarter of a century 
at least will this continue to be so, while India 
laboriously and with many a lapse and travail 
accustoms herself to those new and modern machin- 
eries of Swaraj which are being fast evolved or im- 
ported. 

The struggle and the bitterness about representa- 
tion of the different communities in the services has 
thus a very much deeper meaning and a nobler 
significance than merely that of “ loaves and fishes. 
Whatever the ostensible “ constitution ” or policy 
established, a very great deal does, and for decades to 
come must, depend on how and who directs and 
operates it in actual working. The administration 
may constitute only 3 per cent, and 1.48 per cent, of 
the populations of Bihar and of India respectively, 
but it is because they are virtual Directors of the 
Nation’s destiny that Britons and Indians, Hindus 
and Muslims, are competing so eagerly for their due 
or undue shares in it. Whatever side or false issues 
and war cries or false alarms may be raised m the 
battle thus joined, the plain issue remains the same; 
“ and the Reforms have, by bringing India face to 
face with problems of self-government, precipitated 
the struggle for powers and emoluments of office and. 


in fact, for control of the entire machinery of Govern- 
ment,” as says “ India in 1926-27.” As there is more 
and more of withdrawal by a dislodgable Bureaucracy, 
as more and more people new to power and respon- 
sible politics come into formal sway, the more will the 
experience and training, the technical skill and 
administrative efficiency, of officers be effectively 
used and be valued. As we approximate more to 
self-government, the more will the influence of these 
guides, philosophers and friends of the public bodies 
and leaders increase in the first instance; and the 
more will there be action and reaction of opinion and 
actions public and official. 

It is by way of recognition of these factors in present 
and recent politics that the Lee Commission has 
emphasised the need for Indianisation of the Services 
and as a present ideal, fixed the percentage of Indians 
in the Superior Services at 50 per cent, in the I.C.S., 
50 per cent, in Police, 75 per cent, in Forest, 60 per 
cent, in Irrigation, 50 per cent, in Customs, 75 per 
cent, in Telegraph and 75 per cent, in Railways. In 
actual working out, however, and because of refusal 
to fix a higher ratio of immediate recruitments, these 
percentages are nowhere like established. Government 
of India had to admit in 1924 that the percentage of 
Indians in the Superior Services under it was 20 per 
cent, for Hindus and 2 • 9 per cent, for Muslims. The 
Commission, however, grievously failed to carry this 
policy of fixation of ratios to its logical conclusion; 
and omitted to fix similar definite ratio also between 
the Hindus and Muslims and any other minority 
communities sufficiently important in any province. 
That this fixation is even more important called for 
and salutary is proved undeniably by unfortunate 
incidents and positions in the different services. 

If such is the position while a centralised Bureau- 
cracy still reigns supreme, how much more will it be 
so under Indianised and self-governing conditions, 
when the present checks are removed and “ the 
powerful central idea of Government by majority ” 
comes into full operation. Unless a fixed, frank and 
uncompromising ratio is mutually settled between at 
least the two communities who aspire to Indian self- 
Government, and accepted and legalised by Govern- 
ment orders and enactments, not only will constant 
bickerings soil our records of self-Government but the 
greatest of all human tyrannies will reign supreme in 
India; the tyranny of a people over a people under 
unmitigated and disorganised democracy. Policies, 
however generous and humane or progressive will be 
executed exclusively for the benefit and to perpetuate 
the monopolies of the majority communities by the 
preponderantly Hindu officers, and their actions will 
be confirmed by Hindu Ministers, Councils, Chairmen 
of Local Bodies. Any remedial measures will be 
immediately whittled down and rendered nugatory, 
and India will become a sorry spectacle of a Hindu 
oligarchy. 

The Muslims of Bihar and Orissa demand that they 
should get 33 per cent, of all posts under Government, 
University and all local bodies (except in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur where their due proportion is to be * 
doubled as already stated). 

The present position in Bihar and Orissa is far 
from satisfactory, either in gazetted or non-gaze tted 
and lower services. On the 1st January, 1928, there 
was not a single Muslim officer on the Bench of the 
High Court or the Superior Services in Medical 
Departments.^ The total percentage of Muslim in all 
the five superior services was 3 per cent, against 
Hindus, 22 per cent, and Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians 75 per cent. In the gazetted services of 
all the 18 or 19 departments of the Province, Muslims 
were 16 per cent, to Hindus 64 per cent., and Euro- 
peans 20 per cent. ; Muslims having poorest represen- 
tation in the Imperial (6 to 54 Hindus), subordinate 
examinations (37 to 113), education (26 to 152), 
medical (14 to 104) and public health (4 to 30) as 
against the Hindus. In the Upper and Lower 
Division of Secretariat Muslims are outnumbered 
6 to 1 by non-Muslims (of whole and overwhelming 
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these aro after all only exceptions that prove the rule 
that Local Self-Government in India is slowly but 
suroly coming into its own. 

Growth of Education . — In the political evolution and 
progress of a country educational extension must 
always play an important part. Without sound 
education the electorate will not bo able to intelli- 
gently exercise its powers. In order to create an intelli- 
gent electorate, conscious of its powers and responsi- 
bilities, it is necessary that the distribution of 
facilities for education must bo adequate to all 
communities. 

So far as education of Mussalmans in this province 
is concerned, they are fairly advanced in collegiate 
and higher education. But in the middle stage the 
proportion of Mussalmans is very low, the number of 
Moslem pupils in middle stage being 2,242 or 7*3 
per cent, of total number of pupils in middle stage. 
This is mainly due to the absence of facilities for 
instruction in Urdu in most middle schools. Out of 
591 middle schools there are only 178 which provide 
Urdu teaching. This state of things must be remedied 
and adequate facilities must be provided for Urdu 
teaching in middle schools. 

There is great demand among the Moslem popula- 
tion for primary education as evidenced by the 
increase in the number of recognised Maktabs to 
3,477. The Maktab is a primary school in which 
instruction is given in Urdu and in the religious 
principles of Islam. These primary institutions are 
very essential for the development of religious instincts 
and the growth of Moslem culture. But the number 
of these institutions form a very sad contrast to the 
total number of 27,428 primary schools in the province. 
The grant to Maktabs was only Rs. 3,19,579 as 
compared with the grant of Rs. 50,01,320 to primary 
schools as a whole in 1920-27. 

A reference may be made here as to the needs of 
various areas in the matter of primary education. 
In Pumea, where the Moslem population is above 
40 per cent., out of 12 Middle Schools there is not 
one which may offer facilities for Urdu teaching 
and out of 133 Primary Schools there are only six 
Urdu Primary Schools and out of 1,317 Lower 
Primary Schools there are only 327 Urdu Lower 
Primary Schools. In the Santhal Parganas, where 
the Moslem population is about 25 per cent., out of 
seven Middle Schools there is not one providing 
Urdu teaching and out of 68 Upper Primary Schools 
there is not a single Urdu Primaiy School and out 
of 1,229 Lower Primary Schools there are only 105 
Urdu Maktabs. The total expenses on education 
in this district is Rs. 1,41,999 while only Rs. 5,228 
is spent on Moslem education. In Champaran, 
where the Moslem population is about 20 per cent., 
out of 18 Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School and out of 1,187 Lower Primary 
Schools there are only 194 Urdu Maktabs. In 
Bhagalpur, where the Moslem population is 10 per 
cent., out of six Middle Schools there is not one 
Urdu Middle School and out of 175 Upper Primary 
Schools there are only six Urdu Upper Primary 
Schools and out of 1,390 Lower Primary Schools 
there are only 123 Urdu Maktabs. Owing to 
inadequate facilities in this area 20 Moslem girls 
have to join Sanskrit Schools in the Municipality 
and 121 Girls Hindi Schools in the villages and 18 
Moslem boys Hindi Middle Schools and 672 Moslem 
boys have to join Upper Primary Hindi Schools. 
In Hazaribagh, where the Moslem is over 10 per cent., 
out of nine Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School and out of 55 Upper Primary Schools 
there is only one Urdu Upper Primary School and 
out of 765 Lower Primary Schools there are only 
64 Urdu Primary Schools. In Ranchi, where the 
Moslem population is 10 per cent., out of 13 Vernacular 
Middle Schools there is only one Urdu Middle School 
and out of 101 Upper Primary Schools there are only 
two Urdu Primary Schools. In this area 3,489 
Moslem pupils are receiving education in Lower 
Maktabs and there is no provision for them at all 


for further education. In Palamau, where the 
Moslem population is only 10 per cent., out of five 
Vernacular Middle Schools there is not a single 
Urdu Middle School and out of 39 Upper Primary 
Schools there is only one Urdu Upper Primary School, 
which is inadequate for 2,791 Moslem boys receiving 
education in Urdu Maktabs. In Patna, whero the 
Moslem population is only 10 per cent., out of 17 
Vernacular Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School. It is difficult to imagine how one 
Urdu Middle School can provide education for 9,330 
Moslem boys who are being educated .in Urdu 
Maktabs. In Saran, where the Moslem population 
is over 10 per cent., out of 24 Vernacular Middle 
Schools there are only five Urdu Middle Schools 
and out of 104 Upper Primary Schools there are 
only five Urdu Upper Primary Schools and out of 
1,342 Lower Primary Schools there are only 83 
Urdu Maktabs. This state of affairs calls for serious 
consideration and how could there be Swaraj or 
responsible Government when elementary privileges 
of education are withheld from an important section 
of the population. Provision should be made for 
adequate facilities in the matter of Moslem education 
and an equitable system of grants and grants -in-aid 
for purposes of Moslem education be devised. 

Language . — Nations and races are always proud 
and zealous of their languages and of the culture, 
traditions and genius which it enshrines. Even in 
Britain wo find Miss L. George triumphing with 
her public speeches in Celtic and the Irish New State 
Dail Erivicum, laying stress on the employees to 
patronise the Irish tongue. In Europe we find 
Allies Policy crystallised in such clauses of the 
constitutions given by the League of Nations as 
“No restriction shall be imposed on the free use 
by any Polish national, of any language in private 
intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Press 
or in Publication of any kind or at any public meeting 
in the Primary Schools the instruction shall 
be given to the children of such Polish nationals 
through the medium of their own language . * ■ 

every citizen possesses the right of safeguarding his 
nationality and of cultivating his national language 
and customs. . . . Similar clauses appear in 

the constitutions of all other New European States 
under the League. We have already given brief 
sketch of the constitution in Canada where the tenacity 
of the French specially since 1857 was at last rewarded 
in 1867 by full Statutory recognition of their language 
in schools. Legislatures and public offices. We have 
also proved similar recognition in modem and ancient 
European States of fundamental laws safeguarding 
the use of the language of even 5 per cent, populations 
in Courts, public laws and regulations, documents 
and official correspondence and in all Court proceed- 
ings, orders and petitions. For instance we read 
in 1919 “ Adequate facilities shall be given to Austrian 
nationals of non-German speech for the use of their 
language, either orally or in writing before the courts, 
and in 1922 in the Protection of Minorities, clauses 
of the League at Geneva, “ adequate facilities shall 
be given to Polish nationals of non-Polish speech 
for the use of their language before the courts.’ 

After this no true Nationalist can be honestly 
proud of the majority tyranny which is frantically 
trying to decree that Urdu which is even more out 
national Lingua Franca than Persian or Hindi or 
Sanskrit (and which had its origin in India’s soil 
and its development through a succession of brilliant 
Hindu poets and prose writers as well as Muslim 
servants and religious and historical authors) should 
not be even permissively and optionally allowed to 
be used in the courts of Bihar proper where Hindu 
gentry talk as fine and flowing Urdu as Muslims and 
find it as great a difficulty to affect the modern 
Sanskritised Arya Hindi as an Englishman would 
do to talk or read or write Anglo-Saxon. All this 
simply because Urdu language happens not onb F 
to be the daily used mother tonguo of Bihnri Hindu 
and Muslim but also happens in the caso of Muslims 
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nil over India to onslirino thoir common culturo and 
thus unites the Muslims of Mndros with thoso of 
Peshawar. Tho history of this problem is tragic. 
India had for seven centuries till 1837 Porsinn for 
its court and official lnngungo nnd IJrd (whether 
in Dov-Nngri or Persian character) as its everyday 
Lingua Franca. In a vain attempt to establish 
English ns the Lingua Franca and as a first step 
to displacement of tho remnants of tho previous 
Indian culture Persian was abolished in 1837 as 
tho court lnngungo, nnd Urdu substituted in Persian 
character in its place in all courts of North* Western 
India nnd Bihar nnd Bongali nnd Oriya for Bongnl 
and Orissa. Then in 1S81 Hindi in Dev-Nagri or 
ICaythi character was substituted in Bihar courts 
and official proceedings. Tin’s roused a storm of 
protest nnd tho famous Bnbu Guru Prasad Son of 
Patna died fighting for tho restoration of Urdu and 
leading deputations of Hindus and Muslims to 
Government for it. Hindus and Muslims, however, 
continued to use Urdu in daily nnd social life in 
spite of the official taboo so much so that tho Acting 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council in 1921 
observed that “ though this order (substituting 
Hindi) has now been enforced for over 40 years it 
is still extremely doubtful whether they have had 
any appreciable effect in simplifying and making 
intelligible tho languaco of tho Bihar and Orissa 
Courts, nnd it may bo safely tnkon flint tho language 
now used is to all intents and purposes the samo as 
was current before tho promulgation of tho orders 
of 1881.” Tho protest against displacement of 
Urdu continued unabated and in 1925 tho Council 
motion on its behalf was supported by 19 members 
of whom nine were Hindus, six other Hindus remaining 
neutral. In Januar}', 1928, a resolution in favour 
of optional uso of Urdu in all courts of Bihar proper 
was passed. But unfortunately in tlio storm of 
prosont communal tension this modornte and permis- 
sive resolution is being blindly opposed by the Hindu 
majority. Hindus who tliomselvcs in private write 
and converse in Urdu although in court and official 
precincts they nro forced to painfully transcribe 
tho same into Hindi character, tho language, as the 
Governor said in 1921, remaining beautiful Urdu. 
This although in tho vears 1918-22, 50 per cent, 
of the University candidates (of whom very large 
majority are Hindus) have taken Urdu (in Persian 
character) as their optional language; and in one 
month alono out of tho documonts put up for regis- 
tration in the 90 per cent. Hindu Bihar 25,000 were 
in Urdu, 14,000 in Hindi and 140 in English; ana 
00 per cent, of the Dakhil Kharij papers in courts 
and Title Suits are in Urdu; and all the previous 
judicial records and survey and settlement records 
and papers are in Urdu and are under constant 
reference by Urdu -knowing officers, clerks andlawyers. 
Under such circumstances it is pitiable to find Hm us 
bringing out bogies of administrative confusion anc 
Government (while protesting neutrality) disap- 
pointing Muslims by snatching this chance of again 


pressing for establishing English as the “ only court 
language and Lingua Franca ” in a Province where 
out of 340 lacs no more than one lac is even elemen- 
tarily literate in English. 

Wo will not further labour out a controversy which 
is too transparently a matter of political negotiation 
rat-hor than deliberate reason; but which has 
nssumod a wholly undue importance owing to the 
present “accidents of place and personnel” and the 
cross currents of communal and official tendencies 

Elsowhcro wo have dealt with the subtle attempt 
made in local bodies and educational authorities 
to drive our Urdu from the schools, establish no 
Urdu Primary Schools and Maktabs so far as possible, 
compel Muslim boys and ©von girls to leam only 
Hindi by not providing Urdu teachers in spite of 
strict departmental circulars ; and even refuse library 
books, furniture and buildings, grants and grants - 
in-aid to Urdu Primary and Middle and Orthodox 
Schools. 

Comment is superfluous and would only give another 
opening for constitution makers to “ despair of a 
constitution where the communities insist even on 
talking in artificially ‘separate* languages.” The 
importance of this aspect of the question cannot be 
too highly emphasised in a country where the two 
main communities had only this one linguistic 
element of nationhood in common and differ so 
vastly in all other nation factors, c.g., racial 
extraction, roligious profession, political and cultural 
traditions, and in their whole historical past beyond 
the last six centuries or so. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims, therefore, demand 
that like the 5 per cent. Italian minority of Switzer- 
land and the French Canadians they should 
be constitutionally and by Act of Parliament 
guaranteed • 

(1) In the uso of the Urdu in all Courts and 
official proceedings and the promulgation of 
all orders and announcements of the Government 
and all Local Bodies in Urdu also. 

(2) In the free use of Urdu in the proceedings 
of the Councils and all Local Bodies. 

(3) In the use of Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in all classes of Primary and Middle 
Schools where Muslims are in the majority and 
the appointment of a proportionate number 
of Urdu teachers where they are not. 

(4) In a due share in all educational philan- 
thropic expenditure from all public and local 
boards funds -for Urdu schools and teachers. 

(5) In state patronage of Urdu language, 
literature and learning and in the University and 
other higher educational bodies. 

(6) In fullest liberty to use Urdu in all their 
complaints and written statements as well as 
all petitions to departments, offices and officers 
under the Government and local bodies. 


„ --X i- „ k,r ctr GANESH DUTTA SINGH, 

A Memorandum on the Indian Constitution y 

Bihar and Orissa. 


I— Goad of the Indian Constitution. 

The Goal of the Indian Constitution is a 

ivith full Dominion Status to be reached i 9 
an intermediate stale , outlined beloio : 

It is more to the advantage of the cou ^ r ^ ^ 
remain linked with the British Empire than to aw 
the connection. If the country is left alone, s 
develop into a state of chaos and may not e 
retain her independence. The position o 
dominions beyond the seas such as Ganad 
Australia is much safer and more secure than 


several countries which, though independent, are 

maintainhM^own^navy^^^^ assistance.^ Moreover, 
self-pro British Commonwealth, she will 

“ a ThTadvanta'e of askance and support from 

have the Air Force at mu ch less 

the Bntish Arny, i ^ ]cl in the maintenance of 

T m rmdi ary a° r naval forces. Canada, 
independent military maintain their 

Australia . -nmuir 


indop 


-Tiominion Status 
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will in fact giro advantages to this country which aro 
out of nil proportion to tho Kontimontnl objections 
which may ho miner! nguinnt it. 

Tli« Afontnmi-Chohnnforrl Hoform Scheme contem- 
plates gradual constitutional development in this 
country; and in order to achiovo it a new form of 
Government called Dyarchy was introduced for a 
period of 10 yours, in tho courso of this gradual 
development there ought to bo an intermediate 
stupe hot ween Dyarchy and Dominion Status. The 
scheme outlined below will tit in as a suitable training 
ground for tho pcoplo in tho management of their 
affairs on tho road to complete Dominion Status ns 
tho final goal in tho constitutional development of 
this country. 

IT. — Scheme for a Federal Constitution with 
Limited Dominion Status. 

1. Tho Secretary of State and Government of 
India — 

(1) Tho Socrotary of Stnto (under tho Crown) 
will rotnin control only over Central subjects 1-5 
(vide Schedule I, Devolution Hides). (Note ].) 

(2) Tho Government of India will have 
complete autonomy in nil the other Central 
subjects. 

II. Tho Government of India — 

{.'!) Thoro will bo a Governor-Gonernl who will 
appoint his own Cabinet. Ho will also appoint all 
Judges of tho Indian High Courts. (A r o/e 2.) 

(4) Tho Governor-General's relation to his 
Cabinet will bo on tho same linos ns at present. 
(Note 3.) 

(it) Tho Govonior-Goneral and Cabinet will 
have comploto control over Central finances and 
Central services (except tlioso connected with 
subjects 1-5), subject only to the provision of 
safeguards for tho rights and privileges of 
oxisting officers of All-India Services, and to the 
powers of tho Indian legislature. Thoro will be 
no fresh recruitment of tho Imporinl Service s 
by tho Secretary of State (except for Central 
subjects 1-5). 

Notes — 1. Items Nos. 1-5 of tho Contral Subjects 
deal with the relations between the Government of 
India and foreign powers and with the defence of the 
country; and it is therefore desirable that the powers 
of the Government of India shall continue to bo 
subject to tho control of the Secretary of State and of 
the British Parliament as at present. 

2. As tho Government of India will have, with the 
above exception, complete autonomy, the Governor- 
General will have power to appoint the members of 
his Cabinet and Judges for the Provincial High Courts. 
It is true that at present these officers are appointed 
on his recommendation; but such limited powers 
will not fit in with the autonomous character of the 
Government of India. 

3. Without the power of the purse and control 
over the public services autonomy means nothing. At 
present the power of the Government of India in 
these matters is greatly restricted and they have to 
consult the Secretary of State at almost every step. 
But a Central Government of India autonomous, 
with the one exception specified above, is essential 
to the creation of real provincial autonomy. 

III. — The Indian Legislature wild consist 

of Two Chambers. 

(1) The Council of State will consist of — 

(а) Members for life by right. (Note I.) 

(б) Members elected for a term of ten years, and 

(Note 2.) 

(c) The Commander-in-Chief and the Governor- 
General’s Cabinet, members by right for their 
term of office. 

There will be a President of the Council of State 
appointed by the Governor-General sitting with his 
Cabinet. ( Note 3.) 


(2) Tho Legislative Assembly will coasist of — 

(«) Members elected for a term of five yoars by 
tho provinces. (A r o^e 5.) 

(b) A fow exports as temporary members, 
nominated by tho Govornor-Gonoral and Cabinet, 
for the discussion of particular subjects. (Note G.) 

( c ) Tho Commander-in-Chief and tho members 
of tho Govornor-Gonoral’s Cabinet. (Note 7.) 

There will bo no nominated members, official or 
non-official. (A r o(c 4.) 

Thoro will bo a President of tho Assembly, elected 
by it for a term of years. 

(3) Tho Indian legislature will have" power to 
legislate on certain specified subjects, viz., Central 
subjects, subject to the control of the Crown and 
Secrotary of State regarding subjects 1-5 only. 

(Note 8 , ) 

(4) The budget will be laid before both Chambers 
as at present; and the procedure for legislation and 
tho powers of the Governor-General in relation to the 
budget and to legislation will be on the same lines as 
at present, except that the control of the Secretary of 
»Stato and the Crown will have been removed. 

(Note 9.) 

Notes . — 1 . The utility of official representation 
and nomination has passed away. Henceforward 
there should be representation either by right or by 
election. Tho constitution of chambers such as the 
British House of Lords and Senates in most other 
countries does not permit of nomination. There are 
no elected members of the British House of Lords, and 
in Italy the members of the Senate are appointed for 
life, while in most other countries they are elected for 
a torm. It is desirable to combine both these systems 
in India. Election will provide an opening for 
deserving candidates who cannot gain admission 
otherwise to this august assembly. 

2. Tho composition of the Council of State is 
described in more detail in section IX, and the method 
of election of the elected members in section X(D). 
These sectioas and the notes on them will indicate 
more clearly the nature of this body. The life of the 
elected members of the upper chamber is twice that of 
those of the lower chamber. In all countries there is 
a similar provision. 

3. At present the President is appointed by the 
Governor-General. But it seems advisable that he 
should take the advice of his cabinet. The Assembly 
and Legislative Councils already elect their own 
Presidents, and have not abused their powers. 

4. It is desirable to give more responsibility than 
is at present given to the representatives of the people 
in the Assembly. The official and the nominated blocks 
create a sphit of hostility to Government, while they 
stunt the growth of a spirit of responsibility and of a 
healthy party sj^stem in the elected members. 

5. The way in winch these members will be elected 
is described in section X(C); and details of the com* 
position of the Assembly in section V1H. These sections 
and my notes thereon may he referred to. It will 
consist of 250 members, including 240 elected 
members, on the basis of roughly one member to a 
population of 10,00,000. This province will return 
35 elected members. 

6. Occasions on which experts will be required are, 
e.g., during the discussion of a bill regarding some 
special subject. 

7. I have no objection if they are members of 
both chambers; but dual membership would be 
rather anomalous. The Commander-in-Chief and 
the members of the cabinet will be members of any 
one of the Chambers with right of entrance to the 
other. 

8. I have deliberately confined legislation by the 
Central legislature to specified subjects, so that 
Provincial legislatures may have freedom for all other 
subjects, and not vice versa. Otherwise the Central 
Government is likely to be always claiming the right to 
interfere with the rights of the provincial legislatures. 

I wish to leave the latter as wide powers as possible. 

I have not attempted a new definition of tho present 
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Tin* SVnntif mny irfiu** iv**tit P* nny Midi law. 

{\otr 

(S) AH In« t nf h' i t linn fin* nbovi* will In* laid firat 
hf'fint* l In* (*<>tinnl iuh! thru Iwfoi** tin* S»*nii!r. 

Hit** Srnnti* mny r«’fu~** iw-.Mit t«» nny mu’ll law* or 
timv modify it niul fit*! it hm*k m» modified for 
\({i*n\tum hy tin* f «»utu tl. 

(I 1 ) Tin* Governor mny « nil n joint m»-«’tmg of foofli 
rliiUljhcM in tin* riM tlffl-lmiCH provid'd for in 
r**t ( n itt t’»7 (3)* < •oi'rrniiu’nt of Indin A*’t. 

( 10) All law/* Indof** thny Jirmin*’ valid Mini n’M’lvn 
t )**• M- ’-'ii t of tin* Gnvrriiot. (.Yof/- 7.) 

(11) Th" pr»»\ inrml Ifyidatuir will Imvr* powr t«> 
lr p M'>lnt** nil rtH Mlhjrvpi, »’\crpt tho-n yxpU’fdy 
rr-’f\r<l for hyidnlioii liy tli** Govrrnmrnt of India. 
t.V'-.v HA 
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**t otlwr c’mmtrio'i* Tim 
m* »ff* rrjit*"* r ntntivr in 
i m»*mh»*r*» will In* |nrg*T, 
d rti in otl»rr rountri*-'*, 
n holding rolwr vjVu »». 
Upprr t’hmnluT rhould 
iHft»’nro on tU f * ndrmni’o 
*»r luvty td^p on th»* 
*r mny rrvnt#* trouble if 
I * y th** I’jiji^r Chamber, 
v’^mry in Iiulin tlmn in 

* to th" t’xi'*ton»'o of nn 

* politmnl fdein. A two* 
l»r*.*n jiutifu-^l in Frnnre, 

tit*' Unit"*! Strvt*M of Anvuim, find Kngtnnd will 
hn r '*!*•:! tji-t I {/» »*t i (*»■** * * ful pnrlininmtnry ( •nvf*mtn**nt 
in Hmr p?owm*<\ 

•j ‘pit* dt-advn/lfag»M of th" oflirinl imvr 

ftlirvuly Ik’.«ii mention-*!. It prr\rnl* th" growth of 
n pnrtv »»yit«uM. It encourage* irrr*pon^iblo rrjtir)»in 
of f Jovernment. It h undemocratic and nominated 
member* do not really h«dp the cnmmunitiri whom 
thyy n-po’ /'nt. Tlu* oflirinl view will b<* rcprrr'entrd 
liv tli*' Minu'tort. Th**re n no ofljrinl block cither 
iri the Hritidi Parliament or in other count rie*. 
j ls purple wiw to xiifi’sunnl the interest* «>f 

Government uruh*r th" Byorchy, 

3 . Tins mu) th** provision nr e required 

ns n cheek on hasty action by tin* Council until the 
Cotinnl hns acquired n parliament niy trmlition. 
I)\ nrchv 1 ms pnn ithtl no tnuniim in this n^j>ect. 
In fart' it lms inevitably led to irresponsibility on 
th** part of the opposition, and has often converted 
nil noii.nflicinl members into nn opposition. The 
tot ration of the ClnveniorV powrr of restoration ol 
Jmdiret demands would render cabinet Government 
impossible. So the cheek must be provided by the 
Senate It mny be found advisable to require a 
t wo -thirds majority of the ^enatom. Such a provision 
is cnforcwl in some countries. , , . 

4. This existing provision must bo retained in the 
interests of the executive. It will only occasionally 

U T£o power of initiating taxation bills should 
Ije in t lie bower Chnmber because that Chamber will 
bo more represent at ivo than the Upper Chamber; 
and that is tho case in other countries. 

G. The English constitutional checks in the matter 
of finance bills would not work in the absence of n 
strong parliamentary tradition. I havo not given 
tho .Senate power to modify a bill imposing new 
taxation, though it will have that power regarding 
other, legislation, because modification of ft bill 
imposing a tax would ordinarily stultify tho bill. 

7 It is necessary to retain tho Governor's power 
to refuse assent. 'Tho Governor's position cannot 
bo rigid lv defined. He must havo wide powers. 
But if any scheme involving a Governor is to succeed 
in a democratic constitution tho Governor must 
net according to tho spirit of tho constitution. H.s 
position slionld bo less, Jiot moro tliniciilt than it is 

Un 8°Sco' inv note' 8 on section III (3). At present 
tho "powers of tho provincial legislature nro confined 


lo 1 ‘ch^luli’d iiiihjectff. My proposal jm to reverse 
th** pod I ion and to ronfiiu* the p owvm of the central 
h’gin la tiire tn hrlwdub d Hiibjectn. Tlii« w, J believe, 
the po'ijtinn in Anu*riea : nnrf it in nw-iary, if 
provincial autonomy in to be real. At present central 
control involve** endh’**** iinm‘re‘-*nr\' delayn, mid 
«l'to cripple t provincial administration and finance. 


VI, — Co MifiHinoN or t nr. Cof.vciL or Bihai: 

AN'P Or.nsA. 

The Council will be composed of 144 elected 
inemherji (for detail** j*c*j Ajipcndix 15) representing 
XofpMuhnmmndnn arid .Muhammadan constituencies; 
and various Hp^’ial rormtittiencicM (hco li^-t in 
Appendix A), and one expert nominated ad /,oc. 

Th* ewnec of the Council will be that it will be 
entirely elected, 'i’iie nyatem of indirect election 
of M. I*. (V* by nn electoral college of “headmen” 
for rural and of “urban electors” for urban area* 
nhoiild nbo rcMilt gradually in tho election of real 
r*'pre e’ntativfM of th* people, and in the steady 
political education of tlu* people. Without the 
imfi’gunr*! of imlin*<*t elections the dangeis of a 
parliamentary fiytU'tn would be multiplied. (Vide 
my nofri on section X h*low.) 

Tho rea«oni for increasing t)ie number of f-ents 
nr?* th**«e : — 

(1) Some of (Jjn inteif-*ts* are quite inadequately 
rep relented, such a* landlords, deprtvsed daj-cos 
and f-o on. 

(2) Th*n' i •* difliculty in fonning suitable 
ron**tituenc»w without increasing the number 
of member*. 

(3) Tlu* increase of tlie Mtdmmmndnn seats 
become-* n r *ces*»nry on account of increase of 
r«*ats representing other interests. 

All the gcrwral constituencies will be single-seated, 
and so fnr n*< possible, the special constituencies also. 


VII. — Composition or the Senate. 

(1) The Senate will be composed of: — 

(a) 25 elected members. 

(h) Life members by right. 

(2) Qualifications of life members. 

The Upper Chamber will consist of 25 elected 
members, and as many life members as nre eligible 
under the following rules. The life members should 
comprise all Kajns, Kaja Bahadurs, Nawabs, and 
Xawnb Bahadurs, ex-High Court Judges, ex- 
Ministers, and cx-Mcmbcrs of t lie provincial Govern- 
ment. ex- Vice-Chancellors of the University and ex- 
President* of both Chambers, all persons holding 
tho title of Knighthood and C.I.E., and other English 
titlcholdcrs equal to the rank of Raja and men paying 
revenue or income-tax of, say, Rs- 20,000 or more. 
In fixing the qualification of members of the upper 
chamber, care should be taken that the strength 
of the Senate does not exceed a certain limit, say 00. 
In Bihar and Orissa there will be 25 elected members 
— five from each division — elected by the members 
(of the tvro Chambers, t.c.,) 

5 Muhammadans; 

2 Europeans ; and 
18 Non-Muhammadans. 

A Senate composed as above will bo a sober body 
but sufficiently representative not to check progress 

unduly. 


■pjjj. Coxrosirios of the Assembly. 

U) Tho Assembly will be composed of 240 elected 
nembers, three experts nominated ad hoc and tho 
lovemor-General’s Cabinet and Comm an der-rn- Chief 
is explained in III (2). 

(2) This province will elect 35 members representing 
Iio constituencies listed in Appendix C. 

Tho present system of mixed constituencies leaves 
■ortoin interests unrepresented. Representation is 
lIso not proportionate to the population of the 
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\\'h *T»’ i , 'ffrifriifiiiriirii»iin n rr* offori bad, 
me (mu f irtilm ly nl»j»*i*f 

fl| hltgn *M ?" liml.fM fl|*’ i»f t f Ift 

pMbm: nt fit m*i j*< iiMprat'! irjiltln fm l)in pom v**I**ra. 
uni** * fiuotiMu'iwi In* irmnp*»rf fitnlif ir*i. Thi** 

n»* rorrupf n» nnd**imM»* priwf i**r*<, 

mill nff««ri llu* »’\|irn«lif urn nf lurv»* mum «»f nit>fi**y 
1'V raudiduO* i. 77»n iu*ittti r»— tiut-i On* li*»Jd of 

(’tUli hduO". 

(a) AtMili, flu' llilijntiiy nf fh«* V/|bl;**’r»» U*’Vrr 
***** On* poll. *rhiH again rohdrr* On* r*dui*nf ivr* vnliir 
of oh-inun ml to f)»p fnrt- » of flu* 

(«») l*n*!*r th** pri'*«u»! «yr.f«Mn of n t'«>mjmrutivr]y 
high MX (»ru fn«'nf <pmldnuif inti tho i ram hi*** 1 1 unduly 
'Dip poorer N'linntn nr»* jir-l n*» lif for 
flu* \of** n’» (Up twlwr. Th«*ir «*du«*.*u burnt fwifitiV* 
nm pra*'fti alh flu* f.mii**. 

< T ) Tim bifp»* t'xfr* nf a i nfn* if n»»h>*y rrquu? » idlluT 
a w**l] ptrfy or u log j*ur *\ b'»th ‘<f whwh 

an* b**\ nnd flu* r **~t •- ?* nf an ordinary rmididaM. 

{^1 With rt du»<*t rb’cliv* 1 nVAO'ifi poJilM'iil propa- 
ganda, l«i )u* ffjrrf i\ »*, mu-! iiml.p an nj*p*'."d l*» th»* 
or ill** W nfr* p.i* -!*>fl*» o! ()|»* 1 )i*' 

Vnfpr** *an know |b M m**Mf<» uf On* difb*i**nt 

cnt jdidaN* » T/i«’v haw* m*! flu* im*'nfiw !■* ' 
f<»r a iimu wh<>m tlvv ran tin 

(fl| 77i*'f»* i- ii'i uniformity m fh*' number nf vnirin 
in rural » nmiittmncn-i. On*' mn'*!itu»*n r y. without 
tli%m<* «u r«nv*«*» # !r\> *u% Unw* tnm«* voim*, limn 
mi«t!h«*r f ruff t fi** Kt**«'tinu Ibpnrt of |f’2ri). 

(PM ‘I h** p«*ii]»l«* i !mv«* im lmn<l in 

*•*'!•’«*? th*'ir n-prr ativr «. *1 !»*• «* '' h»» jmv rv 

i «*Ttam auuuint *»! ta\**« ar»* 

(llj t*n»irtv\l mn!«* *itjfFraf»* )ia» m» ilimirt’ nf 
\ «imr rrah-*i! uti<!**r th»* 

fl*) Th»* f »*n!ij) t - fu*f tini/«*rf»« 

ft'l) Tl»** hiii*p nmnlu-r nf vnlnr** rimy prrvrnt 
yar { irular l.m*l of t *«fr tipfiufi ; littf if «fi r»|wnin^ 

i»* i I i*t mul^urfOrt 0 intln**nr« \ w}»>'h Jnn^t nf thr 
/m\»* iim p*nt,*r (n 

Th** ah'»v** a t a I many n|!t**r anniiialn^ alrra*lv 
rt*\r.\tf<l Itv «’\p*’nrur«* iiHjtim* an iiniualinf*' rlmupt* 

1 1 f tip* pi»*-»*nt **y*tt**m. 77a* rma^ly u< t*» la* f<*tmtl 

m tli«* mt fiMfiirtmn *'f ,u * na*tl»n<| «ij vntiny 

Imtli in tli*’ rural mu! urban c<n»*ral i*«»ii**tinn*nH**s, 
anti m ntlj^n *turb a** tin* Jmlian ( !iri**tian in Hmirlii 
ilittnrt, in ulurb tin* r*ain«* ?*v*»tnin may br ib">irab!r. 

1 ( nr | tli** ** fiirt*< b***'n n*nli-r«l t (Ik* npiniun rx|m*’v***<! 
tn parm:rapb 220 nf thn ** H**p«ri nf Jmlian 
tmnal K»*fnriiH wniiM imv** b<*«’n rlifTnii’tit. It mm 
Ian****! on rnjulit jun-t in Kmflam! mnl oth , T bairoporui 
nmntn'M, wlnrb «liffrr rntirvly from romlitioiw in 
tins- country. 77m *y*fi*rn nf imlin’d votiny wiw 
not nvrn tln'M unbnnun in Ktimpomi rmintrii*** and 
Anmrira. Nirirotlmn if Jam )><*ori mlopfptl in 


nr cnlnurnff or r*f Imiui* ** di«(t in^iii'ifjrd. Jfc will 

(dan* f|io< i* biit r <{ or Jioxn i in n room to rnru-ivr* t bnpa 
ti*d:r*|M, lb* will explain to vofern uliirb in eacli 
r*iilididnti**n box. mid flu* voI#*ih i'i|| drf>j> fjie tir-lic-t 
in tb»* Iim;m rii lin.v*M in iiin pfev-nre, Jinimriiately 
af|f*r tin' votiny i*i over, flm lirl:rlM ix ill b** counferl 
on ||m apot and the /innniim'ed, mid tin* uamoH 

of the fillrrn* ifuj )to /*m**red ;/i f))0 

nnniM Hai der, w JiirJi w ill bf* /ajmerl by tie* f wo pimnlif-H. 
Tbb» prom i \h \n )/*• follon/r! in all vill/ipn^, and in 
t b** rn* *’ nf urban elrct it»rm in till the w nab or umbnllfiM. 
77m nrlvmifn^ei nf fl m ayrtnrn tvj/l Im : — ■ 

1. It will ndmuite tlm people in the fm*t 

of deinorrary. Kb rt ions will be at their doom, and 
tli«*ir r**jue «*n!ntivi*t will he men whom they Jmow*. 

2. It will praetiraUy yive univernnl adult male 

.7. 7 houyb the ebr|oi/ite will be inen-n.-eil, the 
dnnro*r>» wJiieh a ffenrl a larye and untrained e)eetorate 
w |(| b** enormously derrea-ed. I’nr villager* w ill not 
have tn choo n tfi'-ir reprr*-**iif/itive for parliament 
fnii imp***sihle ta-il; for the ordinnry rultivator) 
but n man wleun lie ran tru-f. wlm will do this far 
him. 

f. Kvrryon** will pet an opportunity to oxer rise 
bis p**wer of votinp with du** H*rrery. 

A. 7’|mre is ewry ebanre nf a suitable man heinp 
eb-rjed, wh*> Will not in HUM rn^M IlllVf IUIV desjio 
t«» stand for f*uiine»l. 71m villagers will ordinarily 
voti* for tie* man they know and tnM, not for the 
poJitirinn. 

II. 77iere will he much le* ineentive to corrujit 
pr,mt ire**. 77m tone of the elections will improve 
prertf I v. 

7. 71m hea/hnan elect#*! will be in a position to 
beep in (ouch with and to educate Ids constituency 
in political bbam. 

h. It will create a personal:** in each proup of 
viljnprs y\ho will have a rcjtnin status and who may 
/>** of emisiib»rah!e iwJrninistrntive utility to Oovcm- 
ment both in developing rliffeivnt forms of local self* 
ptivernmeut and otherwise, 

!>. 77m number of voters xx ill lie fairly uniform in 
each primary constituency. 

in. 77m number will still be sufficiently Inrpe to 
make the bribery of voters diflicult ; nor is village 
opinion likclv to tolerate it. The politician from 
outside will not find it easy to manipulate these 
village ejections. 

11. 77m local man of influence will be able to 
counter the efforts of a political organisation quite 
easily. At present he cannot. 

12. It wifi not be expensive. 

13. Jt will do something to popularise the 
rJmiikirinri. 


where rtiTid conditintw hour a much greater 
resemblance to those in India. 

In Bihar and Orissa there are SJ.SSD villages, 
including towns, out of which there are iiS munici- 
palities. 77icy an* comprised in 05,882 chnukidurx 
circles. My scheme is that : — - 

Firstly .- — One man is to be elected in each chnuUidnri 
circlt* bv all adult males who pay chnukidnri tax. 
This will give 05.882 voters; and the number will 
bo very evenlv distributed. (Tide Heport on the 
Administration of Police, 1020, page 20, Statement 2.) 

Secondly . — AH these elected “headmen” of the 
villages of a sub-division will form a constituency 
to elect one member from each sub-division. 

The election must ho held in a village or rmthnlln 
itself. It- must bo on tho simplest possible lines. 
The village punch or municipal officer should notify 
tno time and place of election. At tin? fixed time 
mid nlnco of election an officer deputed by Government 
will go there and register the names of the candidates, 
and will register and appoint two punches to assist 
him and to safegunixl the correctness of the procedure. 
He will Imvo permanent metalled tickets bearing 
serial numbers. Ho will distribute the tickets among 
the voters. Tho slips bearing the names of tho 
candidates will either be pasted or pinned on bags 


Sotcs. — (2). It is important thnt the elections of 
yi* l. cVs by these “headmen” and “electors’* 
should be belli with ns little delay ns possible after 
the primary elections above described- The less 
opportunity given to politicians and political parties 
to manipulate tliese constituencies the better. 

(3) . J Imvo not. elaborated details regarding the 
labour constituency and method of voting. The 
principle is clear, and details should present no great 
difficulties in the few industrial centres in tins 
province. Sec also Appendix A. 

(4) . 1 have not defined the Depressed Glasses. This 
should not, however, be diflicult. They will have 
a vote in the general constituency, non-Muhammadan, 
and tn an v of them in the labour constituency . The 
depressed classes should bo able to make their influence 
felt in mv system of indirect election for the general 
constituencies; and the present difficulties m the 
way of the election of members of these communities 

will be crcatlv decreased. 

(5) . Tho same principle as fer the Conned of State. 
T l erc is no mason to differentiate. Direct election 
of members of cither the central or provincial upper 
chambers is open to all tho objections catalogued in 
my note on tho subject of the present electoral system 
above. Membere of Council may be elected as 
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members of the Senate, their scats being filled by 
by -elections. 

(G). The only difference between the manner of 
electing M. L. A.’s and M. L. C.’s is that the rural 
“ headmen ” and lu-ban tl electors ” are grouped 
in a district for the former and in a sub-division for 
the latter. The elections should bo as nearly as 
possible simultaneous. 

Appendix A. 

I. List of sjKciai constituencies for the Legislative 
Council. 

{a) (1) landlords, 

(2) commerco and trade, and 

(3) labour; 

(6) (1) depressed clnsses, 

(2) native Christians, 

(3) Europoans, 

(4) domiciled Bengalis ; 

(c) the University. 

Note. — The interests of tenants, town-dwellers 
(municipalities), and Muhammadans will bo fully 
represented in the urban and rural Muhammadan and 
Non-Muhammadan constituencies. 

II. Qualifications of Voters , etc . 

(i) The electorate of the landlords’ constituencies 
(1G members) will consist of overy one who pays 
Rs, 100 or more cess. 

(ii) The electorate for the Trade and Commerco 
constituencies (10 members) will include merchants, 
bankers and traders paying income-tax. 

It will not include members of the professions. 

(iii) The electorate of the constituencies of labour 
(five members) will consist of employees of certain 
large industrial concerns registered for the purpose, 
c.g Tatas in Jamshedpur and the Dhanbad Collieries. 

(iv) The electorate of the constituencies of Indian 

Christians (five members) will probablj r be confined 
to a few districts in this province in Chota Nagpur. 
In Ranchi district the indirect system of election will 
be followed. The qualification for voting will be the 
payment of any tax. , 

(v) The electorate for the European constituencies 

(10 members) will consist of all Europeans residing m 
the area of each constituency, official and non- 
official, temporarily or permanently. Probably a 
Commissioner’s division will be a suitable con- 
stituency. The distribution of seats is a detail which 
need not be laid down now. The interests of Planters 
will be fully safeguarded. . . 7 

(vi) The electorate of the constituencies of domiciled 
Bengalis (five members) will consist of the domici e^ 
Bengalis settled in each of the five Commissioner s 
Divisions. The qualification for voting will bo the 
payment of any tax. 

Note. — Regarding the depressed classes, sec also 
note 4 on page 18. 


11 

53 

12 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

117 


5 

18 

4 


Appendix B. 

Distribution oj seats in the Legislative Cotmcil. 

Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 

Urban 
Rural 
Landlords 
European 
Commerce 
Labour 
Depressed 
Native Christians 
Domiciled Bengalis 
University 


27 


Total 


144 


Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 


1L Urban— 

Patna 

Patna Division 
Bhagalpur 
Tirhut Division 

Chota Nagpur 
Orissa Division 


1 Patna Division 1 

2 Tirhut Division 1 

2 Bhagalpur 1 

2 Chota Nagpur 1 

Division. 

2 Orissa Division 1 
2 — 


53. Rural — 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Muzaffarpur 

Dnrbhanga 

Saran 

Cliamparan 

Bhagalpur 

Mongliyr 

Purnea 

Santal Parganas ... 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

Palamau ... 

Singhbhum 

Manbhum 

Cuttack ... 

Puri 

Balasoro 

Sambalpur 

12. Landlords — 

Patna Division ... 
Tirhut Division ... 
Bhagalpur Division 
Cuttack 
Chota Nagpur 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
2 

4 
3 
2 
2 

il 


U 

3 



3 

3 

9 

h 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


10. Europeans — 

Patna Division ... 3 — * 

Tirhut Division ... 2 — 

Bhagalpur Division 1 — 

Orissa Division .... 1 

Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion ... ... 3 

Commerce and trade — 

Patna Division 1 

Tirhut Division 1 

Bhagalpur Division 1 

Orissa Division ... 1 

Singhbhum and Ranchi 2 

Manbhum 2 

Hazaribagh and Palamau ... 2 

jy.B. The seats in the urban area, for Non-Muham- 

madan constituencies have been distributed on the 
basis of subdivisions except in Santal Parganas, 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh, in which two sub-divisions 
form a constituency. 

Non-Mtdiammadan. Muhammadan 


Labour — 

Manbhum 
Singhbhum 
Hazaribagh and 
Palamau 

Monghyr 

Depressed classes — 

Patna Division ... 
Tirhut Division ... 
Bhagalpur Division 
Orissa Division ... 
Chota Nagpur Divi- 


sion ... 
Native Christians — 
Ranchi 

Hazaribagh 
Palamau I 
Singhbhum f 
Manbhum J 
Orissa and 
Bhagalpur Divi 
sions ... 


} 


2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 


1 


1 
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I 

} 


Non 'Mith n ni m aria n , 

mid 

Tirlmt Divim’oiui 
Univmvity 

J )oini('ili'<l I buignliM— 

Bat iui Division 
Tirliut Division 


Hhngulpur Division 
Cboln Nagpur Divi- 
sion 

Ofi***'« Division ... 


j Muhammadan, 
1 
J 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


Ai’i’Ksmx (J. 


alifiuM /iI.mo bo entitled to vote if they pay Rh. 3 oa 
eons. The number of Kiioh landloidn and tenure. 
lioldorH will not be very largo. But it i« not /air to 
diHfrnmibiHO them. There should bo one qualification 
for nil in rural arena na in f ho on ho of urban constituen- 
cies. 

♦Similar change? hIjmiM be made in tho Assembly 
qualifications. 


Aj'i'jr.vmx J2* 

lAtsl of Hook a con nulled. 
Indirect election — 


Lint of rnn.stiturnrirH in Bihar and Orifisa for the 
legislative Assr/nblg and distribution of scats. 

1. (leiwnil eonslitui'iieie*; ~* 

(«) Non. Muhammadan— 20 inembon? — 1 from 
em*h district. 

(/*) Muhammadan— 0 member* — 1 landlord, 
and 1 from rneh of tin* live ComtnisMioncrVi 
divisions, 

2. Sperm! constituencies — 

(«) l.andhuds- 3 member* — 1 from Patna. 1 
from Tirhut and Blmgalpur, 1 from the Chota 
Nagpur and Origan division*. 

(//) Domiciled Bengali* -- 1 member. 

(c) Commerce and Trade — I member. 

(d) European-- 1 member. 

(r) Native Christum — I member. 

(/) Labour--] member. 

{ f/) Depress'd rlna^ost — 1 member. 

Total members— 35. 

Aitunwx 1). 

A/fcraufitr schentrs for the electorate , if indirect 
election in rejected. 

to) Tho qualifications for voting may be based, not 
on tho rental paid but on the area held by — 
tenants, 
tenure-holders, 
landlords. 

By ine reuse in the number of scats area will bccomo 
almost uniform except in places like Chotn Nagpur; 
but there will be no uniformity in tho number of 
voters. This is mainly duo to the adoption of the rental 
basis* which widely differs in different parts of the 
province. Tho tenants in bhowji districts pay some- 
times ton times more for tho same area than tho 
tenants holding lands under tho old nagdi system. 
This is tho main reason why there is so much difference 
in the numbers of electors in North Bihar and South 
Bihar. If an area basis is adopted, this difference 
will disappear. Uniformity in tho number is very 
essential, for more than ono reason, ns tho difficulty 
increases with the increnso in number. Any area 
between 5 and 10 acres may bo adopted as basis. Tho 
area can bo very easily ascertained from tho settle- 
ment records. 'There* will then bo no necessity of 
having a different- rental standard for different 
districts. 

For landlords and tenure-holders the same area 
basis may bo adopted. There is no reason why in this 
respect there should bo any difference between land- 
lords and tenants ; imlcss the object is to disfranchise 
a number of landlords and tenure-holders ; 

or (b) If the above is rejected, and if the qualifica- 
tion of tenants remains on a rental basis, those of 
tenure-holders and of landlords may be identical 
with those of tenants, t.e., if tenant's qualification is 
Rs. 3 cess, the tenure-holder's and landlord’s should 
also be Rs. 3 cess. If the present qualification is to 
be kept in the case of tenants, it is very desirable to 
have the same qualification for the landlords and 
tenure-holders. If the tenants who pay Rs. 3 cess 
are entitled to vote, landlords and tenure -holders 


** Tho Modern lVorld : Russia,” by Makeev and 
O’Hara, p. 243. 

Indirect election of Senate—* 

“Modern Constitutions” by Dodd, Volume I, 
(Kronen), p. 280. 

“The Government of France,” by Bnrthclcmv, 

p. (12. 

“Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(The United Stntcs), p. 234* 

Constitution of Senate [Upper Chamber ) — 

(1) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 0 and 10. 

(2) “ Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), pp. 33 and 31. 

Term of Senate ( Upper Chamber ) — 

(1) “Ireland” (The Modem IVorld Series), by 
Gwynn, p. 203. 

(2) “ Government of France,” by Barthclemy. 

(3) “Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), p. 34. 

(4) "Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), p. 204. 

Members of Senate appointed for life — - 

(1) “Tho Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 3S4. 

(2) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 9 and 10. 

Age of members of the Senate [Upper Chamber ) — 

(2) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume I 
(Franco), p. 289 

(2) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodcl, Volume II 
(United States of America), p. 295. 

(3) “ The Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 384. 

Joint Meeting of the two Chambers — 

(1) “Tho Government of France,” by Bart helemy, 
p. CG. 

(2) “ Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United .States of America), pp. 293 and 295. 

Function of the Council of State and the Upper 
Chamber — 

(1) “Modern Constitutions,” bj* Dodcl, Volume II 
(United States of America), pp. 296 and 297. 

(2) “ The Government of Franco,” bj r Barthelemy, 
p. 72. 

The appointment of President by the Government — 

“ Tho Constitution of Canada,” by Kennedy, p, 3S5. 

Bicameral legislature in Provinces — 

“ The Constitution of Canada,” by Kennedy, p. 390. 

Note on the Phovxnciae Finances. 

The creation of this province was announced by 
His Majesty at the Dellii Darbar in 1911 and the 
province was formed accordingly on the 1st April, 
1912. Before then this province was a part of the 
very advanced and self-contained province of Bengal. 
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I»v tln-’.i* inliTvi»s\ s in njiprocmtiru; tli^ nnttirt' of 
of ilii» imun nuf^t ion* whirh it ill fhortlv 
Infill t»» invi^ti^nto. 

7, Tin* Appendix t Iiis rorifairo It-cf of 

Mitm* of topirt (though t In* IPt iIihm not pn»fo-*» 

to ho oxhmiHtiv**)* ami untU’ii ntntomontM or inomo. 
rivjuh\ mo uNo iuvitod on any otlior mthjort u it Pin 
tho < Vnmno^iouV t'Tinn of rofon’iiro. It will ho 
uiulorntood that tho.o who Mihrnit niomormifla art* 
not osjMH't^l <»r irfpiitvd to iloal with nil tlio Mihjivt.s 
montiomnl in tlu* Appomlix hut only mirli of thorn, 
or with Hindi nfh»T Mihji*ot*«, ns sprriaUy ronoorn 
tho nma they mo putting fonvnnl. 

K. Tho (.Vmitnis^ion at tiirhas Hpacirt! importanoo to 
tho wt it ton nmtorial whioli it is now inviting, for in 
many rnse*. tho rnoinoriinduiii will ojioak for itoolf, 
whilo in othor cases tho Commission after ronnirlrnn^ 
the memorandum (with tho assistance of Indian 


CmufniMr*- if !h# nr*- app »ifit*d) v ill ititirimfo 
oJ.rjhrf i? if* -ir» s f*» Io*ar oral r*ti*h-f|/r. in Mipport 
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lh'* mo*** rotii on* m nrrmi;** rr.oui^ a* to *,• fir-jj and 
vh***o fhn Ofn! O', id’fO'o rhall !>*• fnlo-n. 

h. ti *-u.*frm.difru rhonld h/* dnf^I mid t 

h> or of t hrl.Tlf i },,,*<• v. ho prr-*nf n, and rhonM 

{-*>* *- t h f * ad*If» to elarh nny <‘offirmini' nti f *n f r < *r n 
C«rti, ruf'uon ro/.tr*hn/ it *h f i*iM h»* ,A« 

ah*-.^dj vill 1^' rtiany ra-^-i in w hioji 

th- iM'-*o**rnfjd*A <-*il»n, w ill l),ffftw |wi mfli^iontlv* 

• 'M-.ry to f ! .*- Co*:j*r t i- -O'ti fie- vo *.- *, of tho^#* r*jh« 

tiuiftUf* ih^ttx, ?ruf iri ra-r-** iri v hi' h if i 4 rlf -*irr-d to 
t r *rl'-r to tli" Tiii oral ovahn*** in ft*ipj»'»rl 

*> l af»*. ir,* *r.*«rarsd>irn, tie- d'^-want *!io*i!d or^l v. ith 

c, *Irar r*,A!rf*,'-ni pj', if 4 ;* *h^ fia*n»' and r/Idr*' 4 - f>f fh*- 
o. »*!,•-'*» v. h * v. if! rr<u\y t** t **».r (ofv.aft!, if r*^jniff'I, 
f<<r r t no.-i.rtt: •:» and rf*^ »* t arninaMon. 

|o Mt-'f,..* Af; fx r»ihu*i?t'*I in n r*'pr»" 4 n t c t it o 
r-»p^r,!*, j»h' ,, ild a r' r ~\? -jj* #,f {f^n 

r.-' i'o, and n hip »,f tJ.r* 'irrani/ation 

* :!*t*.;* t !.*'? fi . \S h'-ri n rtAtr-rj.f’T;? i' f»nt forv.arfl 

* fi l*^hnlf » f r. rl 4 ‘> • 1 th»- f*»'niiM'*ion v. jNh* >« 

to 1 . 4 *# i 4 A r*}*! »■•»*?;! !!»*h»*A , Io*| r f f li-' tiurnho* of 

if.di*. :d-:x!? id.’* artnnlly ntjthorirr- it. 

Omit o* I 4 ii»ri'. .1. W. I'HOIU), 

T *. Tt ?nr,t CoUVI’' ’»to , . l S , I f*TK\VAI*T# 

C^vr, I*. r»M, y^rrf/jrir#, 

ACMhvmx. 

l‘«.r li.- illustrating th** 

ti-xni?:^* «f f!. r - rn«m 1 r ;td"» h^dou, <*ofn»- of tin* 

♦ r:«* ari^rfsi.* tin*I*-r '/t*di »r*‘ j?i\r*n, 

,V< ^ i//.> ItrpJa**. rod uith tie' who!** 

!>!d rr**«l hv tfo* h'*ad*, I * m t **honM iv’ limit*-'! 

t'» tf 44 j*-»r:i'*iihr rr.'tft'-r’i to uhirh it i-* <h*drrd to 
rffAi* r. MrtilV'ft. 

S' ’* /f’.f -*Siuv'"‘‘ti"fi‘» for tie* future nr»* imitof, 
a-» v. rll at «»h*orx at cm up*»n tho ^trurturo and 
u«*?hu:^ i f th»* »'\i 4 titik* ron*itituti f, n of Hriti-h Iridia. 
Th- CoUiiut»-*:«ifi uill !>'- ^J»* 4 ••MHy triad to r*s eiva 
nny t ! rixf c ron-titutiofia! 4 *de*m*' uhirh Iia** hrofi 
uorl.nl out l»**ji»tid th' 1 d^K 1 ’ of mendv p*TiernI 
pr*»|i** 4 jtt<»Jt». 

1 , 77 <* rtyrts'txt }Uir •'j'lrt’i #:« m/ 7 ho/ in lirithh 
IvA >u, f ; - 

(o) The l*a%is of th*- franrhi-o. 

{f>) Methyls of chvtmn. 

(r) MrtlawU u h«Tvhy particular intcn^t*, com- 

imiual. local, H/*cirtl, and croriornic, may <d)tnin 
ndnju’iie rrprr-cntat ion on local Hoir*piverniiisr v 
provinrial and central n*pri*.»'ntntivi* iM^li?^. 

(d) Th** relationship hetueen ri’prcwntativKS 
mid cofi**titu»*rits, 

(c) The growth of parties. 

(/) '1‘lie pniuth of iufonnnl puhlir opinarn. 

(*/} Xominntion of oflieials and mm-oflioinls 
additional m^mborn of cdcetcvl hodics. 

The #ui!nbili!ij of area . t for (rgisfativc 

nrul ra/mhuVfrti/nr pr/r/>o*r.* ttru! for the rfroirih of 
rr/rrr.irn/o/ii* 4 ' iri.*fifi//iori.*, r.rj . .* — 

(n) Local self-poveniinu. 

(fc) Proviiu-ial, including the discussion of 
pmposnls for extension of self 7*0 vom ini; institu- 
tions to other a mas than the nine provinces, and 
of proposals for division of existing provinces 
l\. The local *r!f-fjovcrn\wj botficx [Municipalitif** 
District Ihxinh, etc.) mid their relationship tcith the 
Provincial (j air rn meat, e.y. : — 

(o) Constitution. 

(h) Functions. 

(r) Relationship with officials of Provincial 
Government. 

(ti) Control by Provincial Government. 

(r) Finnnco. 




